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The LIFE of Tatze Wass 5 


| "HALES was 1 as he ben Writers 55 a : 
GY-ſome. Part of the 35th Olympiad, flouriſhed ie 1 
8 Fa; 5oth, and died about te Sich .the Interya} bee, . 
his Birth and public Appearance in Greece, wi ph 

| ſed in Study, and Travels in various Parts of , l 
5 Koppe: in the former be acqoired his ft Inſight into Air unn. Zo 3 
. and, in the latter, bis firſt; Aequaintanee with Geneva "5" 
. cal Divinity, and Natural Knowledge... Having Gale b 1 "mY 
8 dies abroad, he returinled to his Native City, Melatus, td trans 8 = 

ö ported the Stock of L. he han into bis. ce | 


. — „ 
Country. — g 5 * 7 — "x , 2 ' Z * Ty, g 8 : 
. „ 2 0 * . * > N "4 | — 
5 0 3 / ” * wget ER. is 


Pieedett. n 0 
ROY not any particular Circumſtances mentioned 4 
. 1 reſpecting ſignificant | Occurrences in his Travels, . 
ye than the Favour he met with from Amaſis King of Egypt, 
rigs Favour he loſt by being too free in his Opinions concerny 
Kings; was, by ſuch Freedom, / obliged to leave the Coun- 
ry ; which was the probable um of his Ys at that 
© Ties, to. Miletus. N i] | | 
I Miletus he lived for ſome Time as Pirate as polible, 5 
1 V to Study and Contemplation, and in inſtructing ſome few 
zn the Learning he had acquired. Theſe were Anaximanger and 
55 Anaximines, both Natives of Miletus; and afterwards Pythago- 
_ of what Country unknown, but uſually called of Samos, fo 
flamed, as the Conſtitutor of the Italic Sec, and who alhduourů 
purſued his Maſter's Steps, doch in his Sante, and in his 
| Weh. PE: 

2.) Thales, in this his Retirement, was courted wn many, des 
. avoided either attending, or receiving any Favours 

from them. He was often viſited by Solon, and is ſaid to have 

taken great Measure in the Converſation of Thraſybulus, whoſe 

excellent Wit cauſed our Philoſopher to forget that he was r 

_ rant of Miletus. 
There flouriſhed, at the ſame Time with him, fix ae A 
ſlnguiſhed for their ſingular Wiſdom by their Morals, Rules, 
and Practice; but the Epithet of 1 iſe was * to Thales for his 
ſpeculative e Learning — 
L.aertius, and with him various other Writers, agree, that he. 
By was the Father of the Greet Philoſophy, the firſt that made any 
— Reſearches into natural Knowledge, or Enquiry into N 
he ny 

His Doctrine was, that Water, Moiſture, or Humidity is he 
wh Principle of natural Bodies, whereof they conſiſt, and where- 
into they refolve; and that God is the Mind, which formed all 
Tbings of Water. | 

Ot the World, he taught, there: was but one, and that made 
by God; that it is diſpoſed in due and regular Order, and that 
God animates the whole. s 

In Geometry he is ſaid to have been an Inventor, as well as In | 
Tmaprover; a Scieneg bad its Birth by Neceſfity in Egypt, 
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e acquired his primary Inſtruction, as . 
gave Being, by the like Neceſſity, to Number. N 1 
' "wy bat Wer the firſt Light into 7 Kncet an! 
, | other Triangles, many of which Euclid“ has digeſted: into bis 2 
| - Elements; but that for which he is more particularly celebrated, + 
as being, according to Laertius, his Invention, is what now ap- 
pears as the 47th Propoſition of Euclid, That the Sum of "the 1 
Squares of the two leſſer Sides of a right angled Triangle is ,] - 
the Square of the greater Side; which is, however, diſputed s 
the Invention of his Diſciple Pythagoras. But all the Writers 
| agree, that he was the firſt, even in Agypt; who took the Height 4 
of the Pyramids by the Shadow, in the Manner the ſame is now . 
uſually effected, and therefore needs not any Illuſtration 
As an Aftronomer, he divided the celeſtial Spheres into fe * 
| Circles, or Zones, the Artic, the Summer Tropic, the Equator, ' i 
the Winter Tropic, and the Antartic Circle, placing the Zodiac ' 
under the three middle Circles, touching them all as it paſſes, 
and each of them cut in right Angles by the Meridian, that ex 
tendeth from Pole to Pole: Which have * rag 4 ng 5 
to more modern Diſcoveries. bs | 
He firſt obſerved the apparent Diameter of the Fre which be 
concluded to be the 720th Part of the Circle or Zodiac, which 
he appears annually to deſcribe about the Earth, which is divid. 
ed into 360 Degrees; and firſt difberentd tis amen 4 _ 
the leſſer Bear. — 
- He likwiſe firſt obſerved the Nature 1 Courſe of Rage, 4, 
and calculated them to an Exactneſs; one in particular, about 
the 50th Olympiad, memorably recorded by Herodotus, - as it 4 | 
happened on a Day of Battle between the Medes, and Iams 
which, Laertes ſays, he had foretold to the {onians, And ie 
ſame Author informs us he divided the Year into 365 Days; but : „ 
this Diviſion he ſeems to have had from the Zgyptians. Plum; 
de placit. Philos not only confirms his general Knowledge of  - -* 
Eclipſes, but that his Doctrine was, that an Eclipſe of the Sum 
is occaſioned by the Intervention of the Moon, as may be ſeen 
in a Baſon of Water, or Looking-glaſs; and that an * we” 


of the Moon is n by the Intervention of the L. _ 
84 * | | | 


® Lib, 1, Def, 3 Id. 26 


upbraided-for his Poverty, ralbleing ins 


5 75 cc. diſpoſed of them again at high P'fices, and then 
8 * Ss Neighbouts, that it was very caſy for Men of Learning 
5 TR EO en if they choſe it, but that Wealth was not their Ai. 


rss and that it would be 
be, an wherein Olives ate uſually moſt 


5 Tees 7 Neo coneeived,, when he thought proper 


urn their Attention that Way, and affect the Object, as by 
. 1 they acquire a Sagacity and Penetration not common to 
"She la- attentive: But, as Self- intereſt is the ruling Paſſion of 
Hur Natures, Men turned only to the Attainment of Wealth, 


to Poverty, in order to make others learned. 
. Inventor, or Improver, in many Branches of uſeſul 


> Rn his Sagacity in other Reſpects ſuperior to moſt Men. 
His Mora were as juſt, as his Mathematics well 


" and'as we have given a brief Account of bis Skill in Science, it 

may not be amiſs to give here a conciſe Taſte of his ung 

n as 
© Fender thu ef the' nine be nigh, - 
Lie fades, @ glorious Death can never die; 


a 75 F wy. YUAN e 467% 


2 und foteſeciogrby chis Skill in Are, 
fas Gre: and Ching: and'thus rern 


ud fome' others, agree with July in the Notion of 
85 ei being an Aſtrological Prediction, which is far from being a 
k . Io 7 Elgar Point: It is ſufficient, that be. was capable of making a 


plentiſul. 
Thie, however, ſufficiently evinces, that he had more worldly 


de empley it; as is the Caſe of moſt ſtudious Men, when they 


Will, with ſome Reaſon; ſmile at thoſe. who reduce themſelves. | 
nina fuficient Illustration of the Wisdom of Theles, that he 


Knowledge; and whether right or wrong in his ARON 


and bis Judgement in civil Affairs equal to either; ſo that his 
Knowledge was as general, as the Good of Mankind his Care 


N de 


4.4 £4 1 
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wot ei „ that ta Exeeſs « extends, NF "ref 


better in any 


Concerning his Writings, it remains doubtful whether he left 
Philoſophy ; Simplicius, ſome written on Nautic A/trology ; Ltr 


tius, two Treatifes on the Tropics and Eyuinnedi { and m_ 
. a Treatiſe on Meteors; written in Verſe. - 


© His Death: happened in Point of Time as is ld above; the 


oe eee e Grate. 
where, dppreſt with Heat, Thirſt, and the Weakneſs of his 


Years, he, in public View, ſunk into the Arms of his 


Ie. "He was buried, according to his own Appointment, bare | 
ſcure Part of the Milefian Fields, NN peel, 


Times their Ferum thould be. 
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be Wes 2. re Meaſure me 

antient Grecians, by che 

in the Vear of the W 1175 on Account of the Olympic Gamer, 

which were celebrated every 5th Year in the Planes of Funes 
of Ohapia, in Honour of Jupiter 
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bt Clobules, Chile, and Bier, greatly renowned thr | 
2. Lia 30. That this Doctrine (tho“ very antient) dn not 


ants and the Animal Oeconomy, the Gene- 
etals and Foſlils, Fc. r in n 
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Net e e e pant who. 
chuſeth rather to command Slaves than Freetmens is like an 
 Huſbahdman who preferreth the gathering of Locuſtsand catch- | 
 ing'of Fowls, to the reaping of Corn. 


ine mentions ſome Books of Natural - 5 


it was firſt inſtituted by Iphirus, 
Oha. 
age 2. Line 22, The Seven Wife Men, were Thats, Solon, Fi 7 2 85 
ough 
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wide of he Track, by many modern Experiments on the Na- 
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an cs A "Mili ol ntryman, — 2 . 
Kinſman, Diſciple, Succellor, and ior 0 the Doc- _ 

trine of Thales, was born in the 42d Ohympiad.. He demonſtrated 

the Compendium of Geometry, and firſt publiſhed a Geographic 

| Table. As early as the,5oth. Olympiad he publickly explained 

the Obliquity of the Zodiac, and invented the mon. He was 

Mlaſter of every Branch of 4ffronony, imputed to Tales; and if 

Tully and Pliny may be depended upon, he was deeply ſkilled in 
Natura Philoſophy, predicting the famous F that ober- 

turned the City of Sparta, and tore away Part of the Mountain 
Taygetus z he wrote, as Swidas informs us, a Treatiſe De Nara i 
as alſo one on the Sphere, and divers others. Ah 44a tis 

He is ſaid to have differed from Thales, holding Infinity to; be 
the Principle of all Things; but this, airy not different, 
as it is not explained what is meant by infinity, unleſs. this,my.- 
ſtical Expreſſion clucidates his Intention; That, it it one infinite 
in Magnitude, .the Parts thereof changing, the Whats, immutable, 
deut of which all Things proceed, and into which all Things. reſokue, 
Hence, that there are infinite Worlds generated, which corrupe 
and degenerate i into that from whence they proceeded. 

The various Writers of his Life, conſidering him as an Aſtro- 
nomer, ſeem in many Inſtances either to have miſunderſtood 
him, or given us their own Abſurdities, for his Opinions; they 
are therefore, replete with Contradictions, I ſhall for that Rea» 
ſon only recite ſuch as are conſiſtent with themſelves. He held 
the DoQrine of innumerable Worlds ; That the Ofb of the Sunis 28 
times bigger than the Earth ; and that the Moon hath a thin Light 
of her own, befides that which ſhe borroweth from the d. 
His Opinions concerning Meteors are the ſume as thoſe eſpouſ- 
ed by the beſt Philoſophers of later Ages ; and his Notion of the 
Origin of Beings was, that the firſt Creatures were generated in 
Humidity, which is the ſame as Thales taught, of Water being 
the Prineiple of all Things ; whence it may be concluded, that 
Anaximantler diſtinguiſhed between Principle and Element. 

The Time of his Death is no where aſcertained, ſo as to 

agree with his Birth, Age, and his being the Sueceſſor of 7 
or 
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8 was firſt the Diſciple of Thates, and 
an Auditor of Anaximander ; he was of the ſame 


with both, and the Succeſſor of the latter. He held: apes | 


the Principle of the Univerſe, of which all Things are engen+ 
dered, and into which all reſolve. ©; That Spirit and Air are only 
two Words ſignifying the fame Thing. His general Opinion 
of the Heavens and Meteors, was the ſame. as his Maſters, ; and 
of the Cauſe of the Nainbetu, the ſame as in modern Philoſo+ 
phy: That Barthguates proveed from the Rarity and Dæpneſaof 
the Earth, from Excefs of Heat, or Cold; the latter he called 
Contrattion, or Condenſation,, the former Laxation or Rarity; 
Thus illuſtrated, a Man's Breath compreſſed by his Lips 


1 


on cir metal alc ap 15 


condenſed, is cold, (as when we blow on any Thing to cool it,) 


but iſſuing from an open Mauth, is hot, by reaſon of 2 
And more than this we do e ee 


15 * £ 4 Sho 2 
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| ANAXAGORAS. 


8 was a Native of ei U in we 


67th Olympiad. He was eminent for his noble Birth and 
wealthy Poſſe ſions, but more for his Contempt of them, which 


* Delights of Philoſophy, turning his Thoughts 
from Civil Affairs to the Acquiſition of Natural K ; 


| but for his Improvidence herein Plato highly blames him, be- 
cauſe a Competency might rather affiſt, than be an Impedimentto 
him in the Attainment of human Wiftom. Being aſked; Why 
he had no Regard to his Country? he, pointing to the Heavens; 
eee rn He ey Ore IN TY 

C 2 | 
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Told at be, e, n 
=. and Heavens, * N 
the 20th Year of this Ago be wine to Ales 8 B . 
„and continued there 30 Years. He is reputed the firſt 
| who added Mind to Matter, and on that Account he was bo- 
1 noured by the Athenians. Some of his Cotemporaries, however, 
- diſputed his Right to this Honour ; alledging, That this Senti- 
i 22 ment was taught much eatlier, as no Doubt it was, tho' not 
in that Country. 
His Opinion of a ſupreme Being was much clearer, more h- 
_ Yonal, and intelligent, than any of his Predeceſſors in Greece ; he z he — 
held that God is an infinite ſelf- moving Mind, and the 
Cauſe of all Things ; that the fame divine Mind, out of infinite 
Mitter conſiſting of ſimilar Parts, inde every Thing accord- 
ing to its Species, reducing into Order what ws before confu- | 
ſedly mingled together. His Conceptions of Nature were, Tha, 
the upper Regions were replete with Fire, and the operative 
Power there he called Zther. His Notion of the Sun, that it was a 
burning Plate, the common Opinion of that Time; but that 
the Aan was a dark Body enlightened by the Fun, habitable, 
having Hills, Plains, and Waters; that the Inequality in her 
Face proceeded from a Mixture cold and Earthy, n 
Milly Way is the Light of ſome Stars. be 
The Winds he conceived to proceed from an Extenuation of 
the Air by the Sun: And that. Zarthguakes are cauſed by the Air, 
apt to aſcend, but finding Difkculty- in getting out, cauſeth that 
Perturbation, effected principally by the exterior, at certain 
Times breaking in upon the interior Air, and there producing the 
ſame Force as we perceive, when, upon the Colliſion of the 
Clouds, and Motion of the * Air, they produce Thunder 
and Lightning. | 
4 His Thoughts concerning the Animal World, That "Wig 
. tures were firſt generated by Humidity, Calidity, . 
Matter. 
That the Voice is produced by the ftriking of the Wind againſt 
frm reſiſting Air, returning the Counter-blow to the Ear; which 
is the Manner whereby alfs the Repercuflion of the Air is form- 


ed called Echo; and that the Gall is the Cauſe of acute Diſeaſes, 
which, * is diſperſed into the Lunge, Veint, &c. 
Laertius 


— 
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87 the Son of Kantippus, Archelaus, the Sou ; 
piii the celebrated Grecian Poet, and Srerates, the Sor of Bo 
Phroniſcus (with a great Number, of other Auditors too tedigus | 


| lowphy in Athens for 30 Years liicbefiively, and that Pericles 


Bere to enumerate) Were his favourite Pipils, and gave coaſtam 


Attendance to his Lectures. 2 


Laertius likewiſe mentions Merrideric of Lampſacib 40 uf in- 


tiotate Friend, and One, who paid him all the Marks of the high 
eſt Eſteem and Veneration on Account of his profound Lem. 


Though there ze ome Hitoriins; ses, 3 


Democritus, notwithſtanding he was 40 Years younger chan 
Hnaxageras, was one of his Diſciples ; yet Laertius endeavours 


to confute that Notion ; for he pereniptorily infiſts, that Ann. 


agoras was fo far from giving him any friendly Inſtructions, that 


be conceiyed ahi implacable Ares. to the Man, and induſtri- 


oully ſhunned all Familiarity and Canverſe with him. And Phe. 


and his too viſible Neglect of his profered Friendſhip, profeſſed 


himſelf an open Antagoniſt, and abſolutely denied, hat the Dor. 


trines which he advanced in regard to the Sun and Moon were 


juſt; and aſſerted, in order to depreciate them, that he had only 


imbibed ſome favourite Tenets of the Antients, and, like a 


"Thief had palmed them on the Public for his 0wn'Coricep- 


tions; in a Word, that his Deſcription of the World and his 
Sentiments concerning the Mind were yery erroneous, imper- 
feQ, and altogether unworthy the Attention of the Curious. 


This Anaxagirts endeavoured (as much as in him lay) not 
only to inſtruct his Diſciples in the Grouhds of Natural Philoſo- 


5 ; but to free their Minds from all ſuperſtitious Terrors, a- 


riſing from their Want of Knowledge and Penetration into phy- 

| fical Cauſes; and the following Inftance (amongſt many others 
which might be produced) will be ſufficient to convince the 
Reader of his profound Knowledge in that particular Science. 
The Incident was this; the Head of a Ram was one Day produ- 

_ ' ced before his Pupil Pericles,” with but one Horn; which, by the 


Magi or E xo that IR was looked op * 3 
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Demoeritus, perceiving ſuch à ſingular Coldneſt in Deer 
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= 1 — the ly ſych ſuperifitious and enthuſiaſt 
EF  illected. jt before his Face, arid non, 48 
gut of their we Situation, and 10 80 
1 an oval Form We e Part Where | 
Y IM 8 Horn grew. * 51281 3 wa 
12 | dome Vears alter this, finding him mſelf i | „ decrepid,” 

__ * 9 — 27 5 to Fiat Ty he's grew 
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be LAertiug, however, iyes him quite ww | 


qus Conjecturcs, ſays he, in regard to the many 
which he Jaboured under during his old'Ag 
ad Sotien inſiſts, that he "Was, charged bt ane 
towards. the Godsz and with 1 maintaining that impious Notian of 
.the Sun's bein 8 burning Plate; but that bis Cauſe was 0 fire 
72 eſpou ed by his Py upil Pericles, that when his Caſe e A 
1 11% be 55220 intend park having 1 0 155 Death paſt 
poems 1, Las! his nemies. not withed, but 25 ex 2 
he was only fined fg. Talents. and baniſhed for 15 re 


Los. NN — ect: din 4357; ob 
W ver, xemptorily „ thathe 3 was 1 
P ee 4922 Thucydi 7p who. was, of the, c contrary 
Party to P icles, = acguſed, not only, « of maintained impious 
and falle Pgcctrines, 5 t of Dilloyalty, Jr a holding ſecret Cor- 
reſpondence with. the rhans ; 3 and that, though he was abſent, 
5—.— of Death yas jnftpngly paſt, upon him; that when the 
News: was, brought him, not only that his two Sos were actuall 
dead, but that he himſelf was to be exec uted as a Tra trot 
Governments | he was ſ far from eng dej 17 5 and c 8 
Was before hinted. in, to bis ntenti Wo Suicide) tha ) tha 
* regard M Pig 
4 heard the melancholy Relation, with ſuch an amazing db. 
mity, and Preſence of Mind, that he only made the ee 
% Anſwer (without | the leaſt 3 1 1 or. Concern) 60 Von tell 
Nothing new or unexpected. Nature . ſince con- 
« 6 denied both my Sons and me to Dea 
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Suidas tells us anothe Sto ; dei hr e 
ian Ak ut ' 

Notiohs EoHfdirfidig the Süpreime Being; and after wards 
cad him to Lampſacum, where he ſtarved himſelf to Beam. 


Foſephus ſays, that WO general! Notion, preyailing over all 
e 


Athens, that,the.S Supreme Being, of or God, which 


Hnaxageras Mfmee to be 0 Senſe or Knowledge, he 


was by the Votes of ſome of his Judges r to die for his 


{mpious and prophane Poectrihes-. 


, If, however, we will gixe Credit to Pian, who i is an \ Hi- 
% ſtorian, of equal, if not pperior Reputation to to to any, of the others 


-fore quoted, e Was W 5 condemned nor cenlured 'by: any 


Pup v mn dever, but by. ericles himſelf, 
ure from Athens, however, lorhe i ce was astio leſs 


5 ie ears after his. rgival at chat City, that i 18 to. > ay, i a i the 


A &) n 510 2d, and in the 634 Year of | his Age ; 
; /acum Aboyement 1 where he 


ny 17 25 or 9 5 py 8 "ears { ſucceſſively po 2 fo ' 


lef er of | the ereſt ind Advantage of th Atheiians, or 
8 8 8 ae ry Ea they w were Eg; to Him t 0 
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ever he was to them; and whe her he fell ſick, according to Cicers, | 


being aſked;by big K . s wh E toCh- 


ein 


Zomene, bits native Country; 3 he anſweredjn the N ative, - 


ing, that it was altogether needleſs, fince the Road to the Grave 


as every where alike.” And Plutarch aſſures us, that before his 


*Deceale, the . aun if there were any 
Fa, 
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| though i t 319 Yew 
is, „ | 
2 255 on the Day of my ee; which Cuſtom (according 
to, Taria was teligioully-abſerved for many e 


Wards. Pile pr 

2 He as 4 lache few Dajs after bie Death by the Inha- 6 Inha- 
bitants of Lamp ſacul, i in a very magnificent and pompous Manner, | 
with an Inſcription on his Monument; intimating, that under 
that Stone lay the venerable amen, and the greateſt Philo- 
topher of his Age: | 
_.. There were two Altars erected to his PEAS A Memory, if | 
we will confide in Elian's Account of him; One jnfphed wp 
Mind; the Other to Truth. - 
£ Larrtius, whom we have quoted o often, and who * given us | 
ſome valuable Memoirs of his 1155 concludes it with the follow: 5 
ing page i 


A Kean the Stn "Ot 2 
Aung Plate, for which to die ai 1 . 
Sav d by his Pupil Pericles ; but be | A1 Y 
Alando d Life, t ſad Philoſophy. 
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i 
As to his Writings, we are told by Laertius, Al che 
, firſt that publiſhed any Treatiſe of Natural Philoſophy, which 
was cenſured by Plato, but whether with juſt Grounds or not, 
we ſhall not take upon us to determine. 
Hle publiſhed likewiſe another Treatiſe, entitled; The Qua- 
drature of the Circle, which Plutarch aſſures us, that he wrote | 
during the Time of his Impriſonment. 
f There were three Others (according to Larrtius) of the fine 
Name, viz. a celebrated Orator, and Diſciple of Tſocrates ; the 
Second, a Statuary taken notice of by Antigonus; and the laſt, a 
Grammarian, a Diſciple of Zenodotus : To ſay any more of them, 
however, would be foreign to our Purpoſe, 


We ſhall conclude this hort Account of him with his few me- 
e VIZ. | | 
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4 : Voitis once aſked whether the Mountains of Langer. 


well, in Proceſs of T. + become Sea ? His Anſwer was, Yes;, 
| We Ui not Kal ü POP ' 


II. Upon his taking a tranſient View &e the Tomb of Mauſo- 


ur; he fuld, a furiptuous Monument was a Demonſtrations 


that the Subſtance was converted into Stone. 


III. He peremptorily aſterted, that Homer's poetical Produe- 
tions confifted of Virtue and Juſtice ; to which another added 
tlie followlrig ort leg that he was an able and expe 


fenced nithral Philoſopher, © 
IV. He conceived, that the Time before our Birth, and the 
. are e alleep, are both WN of Inſtruẽtion and r 


42 LAV'S: 
Wirren Athens or Miletum was the 142 of his: Ka. 


vity; or whether he was the Son of Apolloderus, or of 


tendant, however, on the Lectures of Anaxageras, and ſome 
confiderable Time afterwards Tutor to the celebrated Socrates. 


Notwithſtanding, he is ſaid to be the firſt that ever transferred | 


natural Philoſophy from Jonia to Athens, and was dignified with 


the Title of The natural Philoſopher, by Way of . 
yet Caſauben peremptorily denies that Circumſtance to be r 


Matter of Fact, and not without \ very juſt Grounds ; for i it was 


very well known, that his Tutor Anaragoras had taught natu- 
ral Philoſophy in that 111 * for ire Years ſucceſſively, b be- - 
fore Archelaus aſſumed the or Office, of a public 
Preceptor. * 
"He wks the laſt, indeed, that ad. the, principal Part 9 


” 
_ 7 

121 * * 

- 


his Time to that peculiar, Study 3 for his great. Pupil Sdcrates | 


was afterwards a Profeſſor of Maralicy, and more famous on. 


Account of his Golden Maxims and Precepts for the Conduct of ; 
Life, than for his * Penetration and Reſearches into 


Nature. 


Aylin, Hiſtorians are not fully agreed: He was a conſtant At- 


E | Not- 
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14. „ eee Seat: A. 
| Notwithſtanding' this, it muſt be allowed, that Archelaws had | 
"ae Infight into moral Philoſophy before him for he had v 
2 Treatiſe on the Laws, and on Things honeſt and juſt before: 
Socrates was in any Repute; and tis gh probable, that he 
was. indebted to his Maſter's Works for his firſt Hints in * 
particular Branch of uſeful Knowledge. 
_ 'Tis true, indeed, t that Socrates carried it to A m_ - 
Pitch of Perfection, and for that Reaſon was generally looked, 
upon as the Inventor; however, he could not Iy be ſo in, 
Fact; for (as GA ſendus very juſtly obſerves). x aner 
was of a much more antient OR. 
The ſeyen Philoſophers, Eo mentioned in the Life of 
| Thates, had the Attribute of Wi Je conferred upon them, princi- 


pally on Account of their profound Skill in Qconomics. It 


muſt be allowed; however, that Socrates had ſome Right and 


Fitle to the Honour of being the Author of that Philo fophy x 
ſince he was the firſt that ever reduced it into a Science. 


All we haye to add here in regard to this Archblaus, are the 
peculiar Do&rines which he maintained. 

I. He held, that the Mind, and the Rarefaction Cony 
denſation of the Air, 333 one was Fire and, 2 ache Wa- 
ter) were the Principles of all Things. 4 ok A 

II. That Heat and Cold were 8 two Cauſes of eneration. 

III. That the Stars were all burning Plates, a een, 
was by far the largeſt of thoſe Stars, ban 

IV. That all Animals, of what Species ſoever, os Ran, 
ced from. a Sort of Slime, or warm Earth ; that f ſuch humid, | 
Matter being diſſolved by the Fire; ſuch Part of it as ſettled, 


into a fiery Subſtance was the Earth, bod, that eee 
was the Air. 


V. That the Motion of the Earth was s owing to the . 
Impulſton of the Winds, one upon another. a 
VI. That the Voice was a Percuflion of the Air. 8 
VII. And Laſtly, that what was juſt or diſhoneſt was = 
fined by Law, and not by Nature. 
Theſe five Philoſophers, namely, Thales, Fre 1 5 
imenes, Anaxagoras, and Archelaus, gradually en, one, 
another, compleat the Tonic Sect. 
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8, Wants * the Pupil of 8 the laſt of the e 
Sect, as before hinted, our Readers may probably expect, 
at we ſhould firſt give an Account. of that great Men, before 
we enter on the Life of Plato; but as he wholly applied himſelf 
wer My and neglected both natural Philoſophy: 
and the | 
Thing more, of bim, than that he was the truly venerable Tu- 
tot of this Founder, of the Academic Sect, who were ſo diſtin - 


guiſhed from the Place called Academia (a pleaſant Grove with; 


ſhady Walks and Seats)” at Athens, in which 3 
Philoſophy daily taught their Diſciple s. 2 4 

This Plate, then, was an Athenian. by Rinks: ith 
ing there are ſome. Hiſtorians who tell us, he was a Theban, He 
was the Deſcendant of a very antient and illuſtrious. Family 3 bur 
we ſhall not here expatiate on his Pedigree; far we doubt not 


but it will be ſufficient for our Purpoſe, to aſſure our Readers 
that his perſonal Merit ennobled him much more than his high 
Deſcent. Hiſtorians, indeed, widely differ in Point of the Time 


when he was born; but moſt of them allow, that n 
in one of the Years of the Eighty-eighth Olympiad. re Kerl 
He was peculiarly happy in being inured, even in his Youth, 
to. Hardſhips and Fatigues; and in taking a great Delight in 
Study, and the Practice of every Virtue; which Virtues in- 
creaſed in him gradually with his Years. Laertius aſſures us, 


that be received his firſt Rudiments of Learning from Dionpſiuß, 


the Grammarian; and the Art of. Wreſtling (a manly Exerciſe 


then in high Repute, as boing ane of the Oni. hragnney) of one 
Ariſio an Argiue. 


It was this Tutor of his, . thr Ne Plato 3, | 


of =. - $4 


for he was named Ari/tocles, by his Parents, after his Grand- 
TIES; A flather, 
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father, when an Infant, 8 ho 
by Degrees, and he retained the former to his dying Day. 2 
As to his Perſon, he was very robuſt, and remarkably broad- 
ſhouldered, to which his new Name alludes ;, and, in ſhorty Na- 
ture was-peculiarly indulgent to him: - He had one” | 
tion, however, and that was (according to Timotheus) a flow 
Voice, or, more properly ſpeaking, au Impediment in his Speech. 
As he grew in Vears, he applied his Mind very cloſely to Mu- 
ä fie, Painting and Poetry; and he arrived, by phat * 
Eighteen Years of Age, to ſuch a Pitch of Perfection in 
that he not only wrote ſeveral ſelect Poems, but dann 
Entertainments (as was then the Cuſtom) which be delivered 
to the Players, in order to be ated; prapoſing at that Time to 
ſtand Candidate for the Laurel on the Ohmpit Stage; but heat. 
ing, by Aocident, on the Day preceding chat of che f 
Repreſentation, a long and learned Harangue of hoch iter beſotæ 
the Bauulunalr on the ſame Stage; he dropt hib intended Conte 
all at once and charmed with bis Elocution,” (et 122 to all his 
poetical Productions that very 47311, 85 e e e 


When he arrived at che y, hevecan 2 Diſci- 
ple of Secyater, and ſtudied here that accompliſhed 
Moraliflt, about the 4th Yeat'of the 92d Ohmplad, 


He lived with Socrutes for eight Years ſucteſfwely, in which 
Time he committed to Writitig (as was cuſtomary amorigft his 
Brother-Pupils) the Purport of a great Number of his Maſter's 
moſt excellent-Diſcourſes, which he digeſted by way of philoſo- 
phical Converſations; but made fo many judicious Additions and 
Improvements, that Socrates; himſelf, hearing him rehearſe oh 
Day his Li, cried out, Oh, Trader How many fine Senli- 
ments does this young Man afcribe to me, that J never thought 
of. And Laertius aſſures us, that he compoſed ſeveral: Dif- 
courſes which Socrates had no Manner of Hand in. At the Time” 
when Socrates was firſt arraigned, which happened in the fiſt” 
Year of the 95th Olympiad, our Plato was a junior Senator, it s 
true, but then he was at leaſt Thirty Years of Age; for accord- 
ing to Solon's Law, no one was allowed to fit in the Senate-houſe- 
under that Age. The Judges being highly diſguſted at che Ne- 
of Socrates, Plato zſſumed the Otator's Chair, in or- 
der to plead his Maſter's Cauſe ; but was interrupted in the ve- 


= 


6 


was, to pry as narrowly as poſſible into their Inſtitutes of Arith- 


Tue Judges, in ſhort, were ſo far exaſperated agairift dna, 


that chey paſt Sentence of Condemnation upon him. Plato | 
however, begged of him gp accept of ſuch a certain Sum as would 
be ſuſbcient to purchaſe his Enlargement,. but Socrates petcmip- | 


torily refuſed the generous Offer. 
Plare,. finding. his Aab ben ahi deen Mus 


Ruin and Deſtruction, left Athens with Tears in his Eyesg und 
withdrew, being accompanied by ſeveral of his Brother · pupils, 


to the Habitation of one Euclid, who entertained them all in the 


maſt hoſpitable Manners till the enn perfectly : 


Over. ae 11 rn urn 
Notwithſtanding the bigh Opinion. he ce th 'Sorvates 
and his Doctrines, which doubtleſs were juft and beautiful 
enough; yet all of them were inſufficient for the filling of his 
capacious Mind: He thirſted ſtill: (ſays; Cicero) to drink larger 
Draughts from the Fountains ef Learning, and determined (as 
he had unhappily loſt his Maſter) to travel to any Place, how 
remote ſoever, for the Improvement of his Studie. 
Accordingly his firſt Expedition was to Ia where He had 


heard large Encomiums of the Pythagorean Philoſophers, wh 


reſided, in thoſe Parts; and in their Schools it was [as they them · 
ſelves boaſt) that he received his firſt Inſtructions in natural Phi- 
loſophy. Being conſcious to himſelf, however, that, if he 
would but travel into more remote Parts, he ſhould be able to 
make ſtill farther Improvements, he went from thence ditectiy 


to Cyrene, where he ſtudied Geometry, and ſome other uſeful 
Parts of the Mathematics, under one Thenderur, who'whs at 
that Time e en an: an n er ren | 


Sejanee+ 

From thence he travelled into Fewe, ad adted ere in 4 
Capacity of an Oil. Merchant; but the Advantages ariſing from 
Traffick were the leaſt Part of his Concern;; his principal Aim 


netic and Aftronomy (as Cicero aſſures us) and to be fully inform- 
ed of all the Ceremonies and religious Cuſtoms of their Prophets. 
le travelled all over the Country (according to Valerius Mas- 
imm) and informed himſelf, by holding frequent Converſations 
with the Prieſts wherever he wentz of all their Notions with 
reſpect to Geometrical Proportions, and the various Motions of the 
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28 Biocwarhrs Privosoyulca. 
«Deleftial Bodies And during the Time that the young Students ' Wi. 
at Athens were enquiring after Plato, in order to become his Diſj- 
ciples, he was employing himſelf in taking an accurate Survey of 
the Banks of the River Nile, the vaſt Extent of the Country, 
and the meandring Compaſs of its Trenches, and in acting as 
a Pupil under the ene the wiki as 11 110 | 
err 
| Having finiſhed his Survey to his own n Satisfaction, be 

t laſt ſettled himſelf in the Province of Gais; where he learned, 

_ -from the wiſe Men of that Place, the Notions which they held 
concerning the Univerſe, its Nature and Nie, the e e of 
the heavenly Bodies, &c. . 

From the Natives of this Place (as rente affires "ry he 
learned the Doctrine, not only of . 
N ranſmigration of the Soul into various Bodies. 

Having reſided there a ſufficient Time, he determined to 
56180 [taly,' and accordingly arrived there ſafe, and ſettled him: 
ſelf at a Place called Tarentum, where he kept Company prin- | 
;cipally (nobording Ours) with nw the Ne and one 


Archytas. | 
11255 Thus he added to'what he had Wü heel Ke ed Und b 


the Egyptians, the Doctrine of Pythagoras; and informed him- 
ſelf in ſeveral Articles, which Socrates totally neglected, as not 
thinking them any ways eſſential to the Happineſs of this Life ; 
for he made nothing, in ſhort, his e but the dude Rules 
18 Morality and Logick. 
Plato, if we may credit Eugubimus, borrowed fes 

. _ intricate Part of his Philoſophy, but more particularly that 
which relates to the divine Goodneſs, from Hermis Triſmegiftus. 
It is to be preſumed, however, that this Aﬀertion was ground- 
ed rather on his own Conjecture, than any real Authority that 
he had to ſupport it. Tis imagined by ſome, that Plato re- 
ceived abundance of Information from the ſacred Writings of 
Meſes. TFoſephus tells us, that in divers important Articles Plate 
copied after their great Law-giver : And another Jewiſh Author 
aſks the following Queſtion, What is Plate ? and then returns 
this immediate Anſwer, ' viz. Dy but Moſes ſpeaking Greek 


he Barb * 
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Now, tho? it be true, that there may be ſome ſmall Aﬀriity 
between the Writings of Plato and Moſe;, yet us highly proba- 


chat the Notion at beſt is but mere Conjecture. 


When Plato went to Sicily, he purchaſed (as Laertius affirms) 
the yaluable Writings of one Philblaus, a Pythagorean, 'who'was 


in great Repute there at that Time. The whole was digeſted 


into three ſeveral Tracts on natural Philoſophy 3 which were - 


the Firſt (as we are told) that were ever expoſed to public Sale 
in that School, Some will have it, that he procured them from 


2 Friend of Diony/ius for the Value of four Alexandrian Mine. 
Others ſay, that Diomyſus bought them of a young Gentleman, 
that was a Pupil of Phillaus the Philoſopher, and beftowed - 
them on Plato is a free Gift. Others again inſiſt, that he ſent * 


to Dion at Syracuſe, and requeſted him to purchaſe them for 'bim 
at any Price he thought proper to give, which he bought ac- 


cordingly, at the Rate of 100 Mine But, if we may credit ' a 


Aulus Gellius, he ſays, the Purchaſe- money amounted to 10,000 


Denarii. Whatever Value, however, were put upon them, 
be it more or leſs, Plato could very well afford it at that Time; 
for not long before he had receire'ns lefs than 80 Talents Tom 


 Dionyfau. 
Now out of thoſe valuable Writings, it is generally Gigli 


(as both Aulus Gellius and Laertius pofitively affirm) that he flole 
(as the Critics term it) the beſt Part of his univerſally admired 


Timgus ; for which he is tos ſeverely reflected on by one Timon, 
in his Sillis, who envied him for his ſuperior Wiſdom. 


In order to depreciate him, the farcaſtical Paſſage is couched | 


in the three following Lines. 


You, Plato, with the ſame ¶ fectiont caught, WOW 
With a large Sum a little Treatiſe bought, © | 
Where all the Knowledge which you dum was taught. 


* Alimus and Larrtius Merit un him with bong! very 


largely from Epicharmus, the Comic Poet, and both quote ſe- 
veral Paſſages for the Confirmation of what they aſſert. 2 
Phavorinus, moreoves, boldly affirms, that the whole Sum 


and Subſtance of Plat's Comme-wealth js to be met ith in. 
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Protageret's Antilogics. As to his political N 


were all ſtolen (as others with equal Yunus and ill-Natuze 2 


affirm) from his great Maſter Socrates. | 7 00 
And laſtiy (to. mention- no. more) . Leertivs aſſures uay ige 
the moſt valuable Part of his moral Tracts, are little or nothing 
more than Extracts from the univerſally admired Book of Sophran, 
the Minograph, which were found under his Pillow at the 2 
of his, DeceaſdGQ. 

AY Nom all, theſe ſeveral Charges upon him, ps a Plagiary, i 
muſt be allowed, are very heavy, and the evident Effects of 
Spleen. and Ill- nature; but we think them, in Reality, noAſ- 
perſions at all, as they are not only beyond Meaſure partial, but 
abſolutely unjuſt. | 


That he obtained his Learning from the Peruſal of the bet 5 
Authors then extant, and from his conſtant Attendance on the 


Lectures which his ſeveral Maſters read from Time to Time | in - 


public, redounds, in dur Opinion, greatly to his Credit; and 


none but thoſe, who envied him for his ſuperior Merit to their 
on would preſume to depreciate him on that Account. On the 
contrary, his great Improyements drawn from thence are incon- 
teſtible Proofs of his Judgment and indefatigable Induſtry in the 
Courſe of his Studies; for had the ſame Authors afſerted, that 
he received it any other Way, it muſt have been by Inſpiration ; 
and had they advanced ſuch an idle Notion, we ſhould have 


deemed them either void of Underſtanding, re. 


torians. 

That he 3 his Thoughts, therefore, from. all * 
Books he could by any Means procure, and from his frequent 
Converſations with Men of the profoundeſt Learning, we will 
readily allow); but then, in caſe it manifeſtly appears, that he 
made large Additions and Improvements to thoſe literary Flowers, 
from whence, like the induſtrious Bee, he extracted the beſt 
Part of his Honey ; and that he turned and applied each Branch 

of Literature in a widely different Way, or to quite different, 


Purpoſes than it ever had been applied before; if, in ſhoxt, its 


be evident, that he brought to Light, and expoſed to public 
View, what the wiſe Men of that dark Age ſo very diſingenu- : 
ouſly ſtudied to keep concealed, in order to enhance their n 
Wiſdom, and to meet with diſtinguiſhed Deference and Hon 
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ne ve Eu. d We e we lp; Wan his, 
_ aki® that therefore he could not, in a 640 518 00 proper Senſe, be” 
dbentied an abloölute Tnveiitc z yet ſilt he ou ght, atleaſt, bbs = 
EX valued,” and looked upori ay dhe r the . ae 5 1 0 | 
'of his Age, „ and juſtiy merited that high Title b) which he 3 
rwa Thing guihed, namely, Plam the Divine. i 

2 2855 returned to Miele alder tis aby Tos ad GbZuis " i 
Journdys ; he ſettled himſelf in's particular Ser (at ſorne .ſma 1. f 
N from rhe Eity) called the Academy, as we are told, 
from one Ecademus, which was ſurrounded with Woods, and 
r&kojied x very unhealthful Sirvati6n. "Plato, indeed, was ad- 
viſea by his Phyſicians'to rettlove'froit thefice' to the Tycewn, but 
be turned «deaf Ear to alf their Petfualions ; for he had made 
choice of it, it ſeems, as a Heceffiry Correctibe to his Corpulen- 
A Hopes that it would incline him to fall away. His. -.j 

Preſcription, indeed, thet with the defired Effect; for w=_— 
ſoon ught there 4 Quartan-Ague, which ſhook him very ſe _ 
vefely fora "Whole Year and'a Half; but by the Pint of Tem | 
perance, and à very ablternious Coufſe of Life, he at laft con- 
quered his Diſtemper, and recobeted his Strength to that De-. 
glee, that He was more active and "Yigotous than eyet he bal 
been before his Indilpoftion. en 

He went thrice into the Field of Battle. kn kit Expedition” 
Was to Tanagra; his next to Corinth, and his Jaſt to Deli, in 
which Tacegement the Party he eſpouſed became e. 
Thrice likewiſe he travelled into Siah; the firſt Time he went 
thither with no other View; chan te gratify bis Cubtolity, . 
be an Eye wWitneſs of the Eruptiohs ef Mount Eh. At that 
Time he was abodt 40 Years of Age; and went to pay the Ty. 
rant Dlonyſes, the Elder, a Viſit, who” had teſtified à great Tas 
\ clitfatibh to have ſome Converſe with him. The Liberty, bo. - 
erer, Wüldh he took in diſcourfit g onthe Topic of Tyrinty bad 4 A 
kl to hae oft kit vety dear n hid Deach bf e in” 

aff Probbilley;' the fata! Conſtquerice, had not oße iow arid 
Hime pleaded bard in his Behalf.” The the Tyrant, in- 
agen, this” their Intereeſfon, ſpated his Life yet he ſhewed 
his Riſbhtmerit” ſo für, that he delivered him up id öl Polides,” 
"Ehebdeminian Ainbafſador, at tat Time reſfidetit it Dimyſiur's | 
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Ambaſſadar ſoon after conveyed him away to Eęi pine; "0nd try, | 
executed the T yrant's Commiſſion, The Natives 27 that Place 

had paſſed a a 12 by Virtue whereof, every Athenian was 25 
enjoined not to entet their Illand upon Pain of Death; His 22 
ſurpption, therefore, was inſiſted upon by one >the; 
Son of Charmandrites, 28 à capital Crime, and that he nals] in, 
Juſtice to die for ſo open a Violation of their Laws: But ſome 
Perſons then preſent, nat being ſo very vindictive, made 2 nice: 
 Diſfintion in his Favaur; namely, 15. ſuch Law was a 
TT Men from. approaching their Iſland, but not 

bis Diſtinc ion prevailed ; and they contented themſelves with. 

puniſhing him no farther, than by ſelling him for a Slave. Vay. . 
providential was it for poor Plato, that one Amnigeres, a Native. 
of Cyrene,. happened at that Time to be reſident in the Ifand, 
who purchaſed him for the Conſideration of twenty Mine, Ng, | 
; ſooner was | the Money paid, but his new Maſter very generouſſy 
| took the frlt Opportunity of ſending him back to. Atbeng, and 

reſtoring him to his F riends, As FE Polides,, the Lacedemonian, A 
who had fold him firſt, he was defeated by one Cabrias, and Was, 
afterwardz thrown hęadlong into the Sea, as à juſt Paniſhment | 
far the ſevere Afflictions which he had cauſed 65 divine a Man LY 
Plato to undergo; and if the Report may be credited, he Was 
informed 5 an ee of his approaching 2 End. 


4 74 * : 


| tations 3 (Was. unger ſome Apprehenſions 5 Plato would 7 64" 
ſame Way or other to gratify his Rage and Reſentment, for, | 
the Indignity that bag been offered him; be wrote, therefore, 3 
very complaiſant Letter to him. ' wherein. he, in Effect, tho 
not in direct Terms, begged his Excuſe for ing him as he 
had done; and infinuated, that. it was with Pleaſure, he heard 
of his reſiding again amongſt bis Friends. Plata, however, 
ſent but a very cold Anſwer ig the Tyrant, which was to this of 
the like Pffect, viz. £ That he neęd not gi Wieners, 
« Concern. about what had paſſed; for hig Thoughts were . 
much taken up with the Charms of Philoſophy, that he had.nq;, 
Time ta ſpare ip the Gratification of apy private Reſentment! 
. To ſome of his Detractofs, ho upbraided him, ſome Time, | 
8 e br Diego the Ty0Re 


* 


. 2 


6 Li Bron * 


be Reply,” that it was a falſe Aſſet Dionyſus 
| e but the cont is true, 2 Plato bas” 


« Tyrant, an LION: of his, 


{$0609 4 ON in the Re 0 of ente "uy 
the younger, Vith a View to prevail on ps al Free 
to ee bid fene e to he ee of TOs. | 

e vhs uh ns Oe more-Lenity: - 

than his Father had done before him ; but after he, bad. reſided,” | 
. Ear to phe Sly i Fre Neon 15 


2 whe Tyrant preſſed Da bs, — 4 
his Court, ech eee e 
 hjs Friendſhip, and Reſpect for him was perivefly ſipcere. 
The leit Time he went to high was, with 4 View t to ict 
Tyrant once more in Favour of © bi Friend Dim, ub pres, 
vail on him, if poffible, to diveſt himſelf of his deſpotic Power . 
w/w had promiſed faithfully, that Dies ſhould be ger, 

ſtored, an. paid no Regard, in Effect, to bis moſt = 
Engagements, he. took che Liberty to vpbraid him for f 
Want of, Fincerity in ſuch warm Terms, that We 
the Tyrant 39.fo. high a Degree, that he run the Riſque of his; | 
Life z and in all Probability be had been actually cut off, had, 
not Arcen of. Tarentum ſent an Ambaſſador to him on Purpoſe, 
to require him at his Hande, and a Veſſel li iſe for his Em-. 
barkation. at the Interceffion of Archytas, did not 
125 ee eee 
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nm he peremptorily refuſed to accept 
Maint Paſt, as firmly believing, that, in the Midſt of ſuch. 
general Deprayation of Manners, there were no Hopes of 

| formation. 
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rs A kl that he Fa hever 20 1 

1 E it at his Mater _ Once, indeed, it bah 64; that” 

2 of hiſs Slaves bad foe him to Very bi b D \by the" 

be of ſome very heinous Fault; but de gave Orders to 
f 


a little to angry, he was not duty qu to gl give Wi 
ee he er Notyithitinding he fe 1.8 5 


of A reſerved, and very penſive Dis poſition; yet, if we way credi 
Ariftitle, he was affab 3 courteous, aid perfectly bend tert 
and ſometimes Would condeſcend to crack little inrideent 12 
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on ſuch of ip Acquaintance 4s he thought he might HARE 
with. Every now 25 then he would" ZaVite nis tuch klin 

Friends, A e and Dion, whoſe Depurtticnt ht tHagited” 
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| wade the ſt dg rende Figure ene. were Spuſipptesy 
his Nephew, by. Petma his Siſter, who was the Spouſe of Bu- 
rimedan, 
Some Hiſtorians peremptorily aſſert, that Theophraſtus was ano= 
ther of his Diſciples; and that tlie celebrated I es like- 
wiſe looked upon him as his Maſter. In a Word, this laft- 
mentioned} Pugil, having fed ſor Shelter to ſome proper Afylus, 


in order to ſecure himſelf from the Reſentment of Antipater 3 
when Arabia, whom Antipater had ſent in order to bring him 


by Force before him, promiſed him, upon Honour, that he 
ſhould not loſe his Life, in caſe he would voluntarily reſign, © 


and. make his perſonal Appearance: God forbid! faid' he, that 


after I have heard Xenocrates and Plate diſcourſe ſo divinely on 


the Immortality of the Soul, that I ſhould prefer a Life led in n- 


famy and Diſgrace before an honourable Death. 


Some Authors affure us, that there were two young Ladies | 


amongſt the Number of his Auditors, one named Laſthemia 


guiſed in Men's Apparel, as; being deemed by them the moſt 
proper Dreſs fer female Philoſaphers. 1 v4 
He had ſuch a peculiar Affection for the important Science of 


. in to/ fay; "che trus Mathematical Rute' or Pto- 
portion, that he ordered the following Inſcription to be painted 


in large Capitals over the Door of his Academy. LET NO 
ONE PRESUME TO ENTER HERE UNLESS HE HAS 


A TASTE FOR GEOMET RY AND "way MATHE- 


MATICS. : 
| All obs Niode:of Plots anoege- ibs nee Lana, with 


| are to be met with only in the Cloſets: of the Curious, are di- 
geſted, by Way of familiar Dialogues. Theſe Converſations 
may properly be divided into 
he confutes the Sophiſts the ſecond is peculiarly adapted to the 


three different Species; in the firſt 
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Plato. had 2 Sent Number ef Pupils ; bus the three ws 


the Caledonian; and the celebrated -i ei. 


the Mantineon, and the other Hxiothea the Phlafian; both dif- 


Inſtruction of Vouth; and the laſt are more peculiarly calculat- · 
ed for the Information of ſuch as are more adult, and Perſons of 
the deepeſt Penetration. There is likewiſe another Diſtinction 
to be made, in regard to his dialogical Diſcourſes; for whatever 
Poſition Plate lays down, when he aſſumes his own Name, 
either in his Treatiſe on the Laws, or in his Epinomis, he ſpeaks 
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Wen abi beneath; but whenever he advances any Poc- 1 
trines in a ſictitious Character, that is to ſay, when he borrows 


the Name of Socrates, Timæus, Parmenides, or Zeno, he only 


lays them down as probable Conjectures, without any Confir- 


KS mation of them as his own private Opinion. Notwithſtanding, 


what Words he puts into the Mouth of Socrates,- in any of his 


| Dialogues, are always in the Taſte, and according to the Form 


and Method of Diſputation preſcribed by his great Maſter, we 


muſt not always take it for granted, that what he ſays are the real 


Sentiments of Socrates ; ſince we are inf, 


m very ſuffi- 


cient Authority, that when Plate had read in Public his Dialogue 


entitled Lyſa, on the Topic of Friendſhip, which he compoſed in 
his Maſter's Life-time, Socrates could not refrain from "inveigh- 
ing againſt it, crying out, Ye Gods! 'what Dottrines has this 


young Man made me advance, which never onco entered into my 


T heughts ! - | 
The Style of Plato, according to the Teſtimony of Ariftatle, 


his Pupil, was (if we may be allowed the Expreſſion) a Medium 


between Poetry and Proſe, Cicero entertained ſuch a peculiar 
Veneration for the Beauties of it, that he did not ſeruple to aſ- 
ſert, that if Fove himſelf was inclined to talk in any human Lan- 
guage whatſoever, he would never have expreſſed his Thoughts 
in any other Style than Plato's. Panætius diſtinguiſhed him by 
the venerable Title of Homer the Philoſopher ;- which amounts 
to much the ſame Compliment, fince paid him by the univerſally 
admired Quintilian, who, in his Animadverſions on the nervous 
Qtyle of all his Compoſitions in general, was pleaſed to ſay, they 
were Copies of the divine Writings of Homer himſelf. 

. His Plan was built on the Sentiments of three very profound 
Philoſophers. He gave entirely into the Notions of Heraclitus, 
in regard to natural and experimental Philoſophy, that is to ſay, 
ſuch Objects as were open and obvious to the Eye; with reſpect 
to the Metempſychoſis, or the Tranſmigration of Souls, and ſuch 


Truths as were only to be diſcovered by the Dint of Reflection, 


he followed very cloſely the Foot-ſteps of Pythagoras. As to 


his political and moral T rafts, he made his Maſter Socrates his 


grand Exemplar, and, in his humble Opinion, no One's Sen- 
Lak beſides could ſtand d Mk with Ws” HEE 
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Pia, FN rely on the Veracity of Plutarch, in. his firſt 
Bock « on he ian of the Philoſophers, admits of three Prin- 
_ ciples, the Supreme Being, Matter, and the Mind, or Under- 
ſtanding ; the firſt, as the univerſal intelligent Being; the ſe- 
_ * cond as the principal Agent, with reſpect to Generation and 
| Corruptibility ; ; and the laſt, as Subſtance incorporeal, and ſub- 
| fiſting i in the Qmniſcience of the Supreme Being. He acknow- 
ledged, in Fact, that the Creation of the World was the Handy- | 
work of an omnipotent Being; ; but that he did not mean by the 
Term Creation, a Creation in a ſtrict Senſe; for he imagined, 
that the Almighty formed and erected the World (if the Ex- 
preſſion may be allowed) in a pre- exiſtent Manner, and that it 
had no Commencement; inſomuch that God, the Creator of 
all Things, acted, in regard to the World that he had made out 
of a meer Chaos and Confuſion, and to the Form and Faſhion 
which he had given to inanimated Matter, no otherwiſe than as 
an able and experienced Architect would do, with reſpect to his 
Materials of Timber, Brick and Stone, which he orders and diſ- 
poſes of as he ſees moſt convenient for the Erection of a regular 

and magnificent Palace, or other pompous, tho" more E 
Structure. 

Tis univerſally allowed, that Plats had bas Knowledge of 
the Supreme Being, or only true God, either from the Light of. 
Nature, or from an Inſpection of the Writings of the ſacred 
Pen-men of the Old Teſtament. It muſt be acknowledged, how- 
ever, likewiſe, that there were Numbers of ſuch Philoſophers, 
who (as St. Paul expreſſes it) having known God, did nat glorify 
him as God, but were bewildered, and walked in the Dark, fol- 
lowing the Dictates of their own vain and fooliſh Imaginations. 
In ſhort, he maintained, in his Treatiſe entituled Epinomis, three 
diſtin& Deities ; that is to ſay, the ſuperior Gods, middle Gods, 
and ſuch as were inferior to them both, whom he diſtinguiſhed 
by the Name of Demons. In all Probability, Plato grounded 
his Notion of the middle Gods on what is faid in the facred Scrip- 
tures concerning the Angels, - 

Plato likewiſe maintained the Doctrine of the Metempſeucho- 
ſis, which he borrowed, indeed, from Pythagoras, but very 
greatly improved it, as is apparent from his Dialogues, entituled 
Phedrys, Phedin, Timeus, &c, Notwithſtanding Plato pub- 
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liſhed a moſt excellent Treatiſe on the Immottality of the Soul 5 
yet he ran into ſeveral very groſs Errors, not only in regard to 
the Subſtance of the Soul, which he imagined to be compoſed of | 
two diſtin Parts; one ſpiritual, the other corporeal ; but with 
reſpect to its Origin, maintaining that the Souls of Men were 
pre- exiſtent, and formed before their Bodies; and that derivi 
their Being from Heaven, in order to animate, ſucceſſively, dif · 
ſerent Bodies, they returned to Heaven after a due Purification z, | 
from whenee, after the Expiration of a certain Number of Years, 
they were again employed in animating di Bodies, one af- 
ter another; inſomuch that it was nothing more than one con- 
tinued Circle or Round of Defilements and Purifications; of 
Returns to Heaven, and from thence back again to Earth, i in 
thoſe particular Bodies which *twas their Province to animate. 
As he was entirely of Opinion, that ſuch Souls never totally: 
forget the various Tranſmigrations and Scenes of Life, which 
they had underwent whilft in the different Bodies which they 
had animated from Time to Time, he conceived, that ſuch, 
| Knowledge as they acquired was not new, but « Reflection on, 
or. a Recollection rather of what they knew. before; and he 
grounded theſe imaginary Recollections on his * or Te- 
net of the Pre exiſtence of Souls. 1 f 
However, without expatiating any farther on the Dockrines 
of this Philoſopher, which we have tranſtnitted to us but in a very 
dark and imperfect Manner; we ſhall only obſerve, that his 
Notions on divers important Articles, ſeemed ſo novel, and ſo 
ſublime, that he in reality merited the high and venerable Title 
which he obtained in his Liſe - time, namely, that of Plato the 
Divine; and he was, moreover, looked upon by his Succeſſors, 
after his Deceaſe, but a little lower than one of the Gods. He 
died in the firſt Year of che 108th Olympiad, in the 81ſt Year 
of his Age, and, what is ſomewhat 9 on his very Birth- 
day. | 
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Anas. and m iy remarkable i in particular for his m 
and WON DS into t the hidden Beauties of Nor 
ture, than any.of h 15. 8 5 | moſt inquiſitive. Pred, 
Nay, his Naz me js. ſtil revered in all the Schools, He was "the / 
Son of 8 2 celebrated P yßcian at chat Time, a 21 
Favourite of Amintas, then King of Macedonia; and an ll | 
pus Deſcendant of Machaon, the Grand-Son of the celebrarel — 
ulapius, . "He was born at Stagira, a populous, City of Mace ' 
wia, in the firſt Year, of the 99th, Olympiad. His, Father and 3 
N other ace & 40 whilſt he was, but an Infant; and 
Fl is Guardians, to 55 Care and Conduct his future Education 


een 


was entruſted, were too unmindful of the important Charge - 
* 
which they had undertaken. | He ſpent too many Years of © 
\ Youth i in Intemperance, Riot, and Exceſs; 3 inſomuch that, 
before he arrived at the Age of Manhood, he had ſquandered = 3 
ne the greateſt Part of that Subſtance which devolved to him  ' 
the Deceaſe of his Parents. Being thus plunged, through his 9 
Ste trayagance, into Misfortunes, he applied himſelf directly to | | 
th e Army, in hopes « of a genteel and comfortable Subliltence; 3 
but ſoon growing, weary. of a Military Life, as not being in all 
reſpects c conformable to his natural Inclinations, he repaired to 
Delphos, in order to conſult the Oracle there, and know for 
certain what Station of Life would for the Future x prove moſt 


| to his Advantage. Whereupon, the Oracle directe him to go bp | 4 
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to Athens without Delay, and there apply his Mind to the Study .» 
of Philaſophy with the utmoſt Attention. At that critical Con- 3 
JuoQure, | he was but 18, Tears of Age. He ſtudied for 20 
N ſucceflively in in the Academy there under the Inſtructions 2 
'of the Divine Plato: And foraſmuch as, by his former Ill- con- = 
| duct, be had ſquandered away (as before hinted), all his Patri- 4 
iy, | he Was reduced to the eceſſity of acting the Part of | 
a Phy cian, and Vending his medicinal Packets. all about the * 2 
;Town,, for his daily Subſiſtence. 3 
. "Ariftatle eat but Fete, and ſlept leſs: He had ſych a an inſati- 
ls Thirlt after Knowledge, that in order to withſtand the 
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natural Temptations of Sleep, he always placed a Braſe-Baſon 


dy his Bed-fide, and whenever he laid himſelf down to Reſt, 
he extended one of his Hands quite out of the Bed, in which 
- he conſtantly held a leaden Bullet, which, when Sleep had 
overcome him, would drop down in courſe into the Baſon, and 

| by the Sound thereof inſtantaneouſly awake him. Laertius 
afſures us, that notwithſtanding he had an effeminate Voice, 
fmall Eyes, and ſpindle Shanks; yet he had a Taſte for Dreſs, 

. and affected, whenever he went abroad, to make a grand Ap» 
;  pearance, 

Ariſtotle was a Man of deep Penetration, and comprehended 
at once, without the leaſt Heſitation, the moſt difficult and 
abſtruſe Queſtions that could poſſibly be propoſed to him. He 
ſoon became an Adept, under the Inſtructions of fo able and 
experienced a Maſter as Plato, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by 
his ſurpriſing Progreſs in Learning, from all the, Reſt of his 
Brother-pupils. There was no Queſtion, of what Nature or 
Kind ſoever, propoſed in the Academy, but Ari/tetle was always 
conſulted, before the Debate was ended; notwithſtanding his 
Sentiments were ſometimes widely diſtant from thoſe of Plate. 
himſelf. All the Pupils in general looked on him as an extra- 
ordinary Genius; and ſame of them were fo prejudiced in his 
_ Favour, that they would prefer his private Opinion before 
that of their Maſter. Ari/totle at laſt withdrew from the Aca- 
demy, at which Plato was highly diſguſted. He could not 
refrain from treating him as a Truant and a Fugitivez and 
would frequently complain, that his Pupil was very undutiful, 
and flew in his Face, like an inſolent Chicken, that pecks at 
her Mother-Hen. 

The Athenians pitched upon Ariflotle to act as their Ambaſſa- 
dor to King Philip, the Father of Alexander the Great. Arifte- 
tle reſided for a conſiderable Time in Macedonia accordingly, 
in order to diſcharge the important Truſt repoſed in him. When 
he had concluded all his Affairs to his Satisfaction, he returned 
to Athens; where he perceived, that Aenocrates had been fubſti- 
tuted as Academiſt in his Abſence : Whereupon, he ſaid, that 
it would reflect on his Character ſhould he ſtand mute, whilſt 
' Femocrates was talking: He inſtituted a new Sect of Philoſo- 
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5 phers; and maintained ſever! Tents widely ahnt from that 
which he had learnt of his Maſter Plato. 
Paue univerſal Character, which Ariſtotle had obtained, of 
tining in = diſtinguiſhed Manner, in ever Branch of uſeful 
Knowledge, but more particularly in Politics and experimen- 
tal Philoſophy, induced Philip, King of Macedonia, to invite © 
Ariſtotle to take upon him the important Truſt of the Educa- 
tion of the young Prince, his Son. Ariſtotle was at that Time 
in his Bloom, between 30 and 40 Years of Age. Ariftotle 
accepted of that honourable and royal Offer, and acted accord- 
ingly in that high Poſt for eight Years ſucceflively ; and com- 
municated (as Plutarch aſſures us) to his young Pupil, ſome 
particular Points of Learning, which he induſtriouſſy conceal- 
ed from all the World beſides. As the Study of Philoſophy: - 
and the other abſtruſe Sciences had no bad Influence on his 
Deportment, and had not rendered him in the leaft imperious 
or moroſe; he applied his Mind very cloſely to the due Ad- 
miniſtration of all public Affairs; and Nothing of Moment 
was tranſacted at the Macedonian Court, but what he had a 
principal Hand in the Execution of it. King Philip, out of a 
peculiar Regard and Affection for Ariflotle, rebuilt the City 
of Stagira, (which was the very Spot whereon that great Phi- 
loſopher was born, and which had been laid in Ruins by the 
then late Wars) and for his Sake generouſly releaſed all thoſe who 
had been taken Captives, as well as thoſe who had fled for 
the Preſervation of their Lives and Liberties, to Parts remote. 
Ariſtotle, after he had faithfully diſcharged his Duty to his 
Royal Pupil, and taken his Leave, in the moſt affectionate 
Manner, of that young, hopeful Prince, returned to Athens, 
| where he was received with all the Teſtimonials of the higheſt 
Reſpect; becauſe King Philip, out of Gratitude and = | 
for his Son's Tutor, had conferred on the Athenians ſeveral 
very intereſting and important Favours. He pitch'd upon a 
particular Spot of Ground in the Lyceum, to which there was 
a long Avenue, or Gravel-walk, with a regular Row of ver- 
dant Trees on each Side, for the Place of his Refidence, and 
the Eſtabliſhment of his public School: And foraſmuch as it 
was his conſtant Cuſtom to improve his young Pupils, by way 
of familiar Converſation, as they were walking backwards and 


forwards, 
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wards, the w| Ges men 


75 by the Name . or Title of the peripatetic Philoſophers. . 


Han on became a Place of public Notice; on Hocaunt 


of.the valf Cancpurſe of People bach of Learning and Faſhion 
he ceſarted, thither from, all Parts, for the Pleaſure as well 
85 Advantage arifing from his public Lectures; for his aus 
Was, '1 


ſpread all over (Greece. 

Some time after his Eſtabliſhment in this „. his Pie 
pil Akxander rdefixed him to read public Lectures on experi- 
mental. Philoſophy; and for that purpoſe, gave Orders that a 


Seat t Number of -Sportſmen, as well as Fiſhermen, ſhould 
e bim from all Parts, and furniſn him wich a. Profuſian 
of the. moſt curious Materials for the Objects of his Qbſerva- 


don; nd ſent him, at the ſame Time, eight hundred Talegts 


| in, 8 to defray, that extraordinary Expence. 


Much about that Time, Ariſtotle publiſhed: ſeyeral e 
fical as well as phyſical Tracts. Alexander, who was then in 
Ala, hearing that his Books were expoſed to public Sale, being a 
jealous. Prince, and very ambitious of being the greateſt Marr 


in the World, in all Reſpects, was not only highly concerned, 


but even diſguſted, to find, that the profound Knowledge of 
Ariſtotle was laid open, and made plain and obvious to com- 
mon Underſtandings; and communicated his Reſentments on 
that Account in a conciſe Epiſtle, ,which was en in r 
warm Terms, to the following Effect. 7 


| ALEXANDER to. ARISTOTLE. 
N 25 have acted very indiſcreetly, in in publiſhing. your 
ſeveral Treatiſes on all the ſpeculative Sciences; ſince, 
ee when the Doctrines and Precepts, which you communicated to 
de us in private, are at once ſpread all over the World, we 
% have no Wiſdom to boaſt of above the meaneſt of our Sub- 
“ jects. I would have you to know, that I had much rather 
, ſurpaſs all others in the Knowledge of ſome hidden Literary 
0 Secrets, chan to be the moſt powerful Monarch in the Ua 


0 verſe.“ 


Ariſtotle, in order to pacify bis ambitious Pi and to 


vindicate his paſt Conduct, returned him the following ſhort, 


but artful Anſwer. SIRE, 
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| T. indeed, ont have. expoſed my Works ag” 
lic Sale ; but 1 have caſt ſuch a dark Veil over them; that 


<<, not ane Eye in a Thouſand will ever be able to diſcover" the 
* . W rn * e 

By this artful Anfwer,: he plainly ad 4 be b 
en e So tien fo intricate and confuſed, that none but x 
few penetrating Virtuoſi would be capable of ſe et 
ment from his elaborate and profound Inſtructions. 

Ariftatle, at laſt, was not that Favourite with N 4 
he had been for many Years. He fell out with him for eſpouſin 
with too much Warmth, the Intereſt of Cab/thenes the Philos. 


pher, who was a diſtant Relation of friAotle's, and his Niece's 


Son. Ariflotle, it ſeems, had brought him up from his Infahey, 


under his own Roof, and had all along taken upon kimſelf the 


Care and Concern of his Education. When Ariſtitle took his 
Leave of Alexander, and the Matedauian Court, he recomment- 


ed this favourite Nephew of his, in the moſt ſanguine Man- 


ner, to be an Attendant on that young Prince in his future Ex- 
peditiens.  Califtbezes ſpoke his Mind too freely to ki Y 
and did not act the Part of a paraſitical Courtier With a good 
Grace. It was thraugh: his Perſwaſions, that the Macauamlant 
abſolutely refuſed to worlkip Alexander as à God, as _ 
cuſtomary Piece of impious Flattery among the Perſiahs. / 

Alexander, who had conceived an innate Averſion to him, , 
account of his blunt Deportment, and Want of Complaiſance, 
was determined to get rid of this troubleſome Courtier at all 
Adventures. W hereupon he involved him, as he was not ſuffi- 
ciently upon his Guard, into a Confpiracy, which was firſt 
formed, and ſecretly carried on fome Time aftet, by one Her- 
auolaus, a Pupil of . Califthenes ; and would never ſuffer him to 
urge one ſingle Word in his own Vindication. 'In' ſhort, ſome 
inſiſt, that Alexander cauſed him to be'thrown into aLions Den; : 
others, that he was executed, by Way of Contempt, as à com- 
mon Malefactor, on a Gibbet; and others gin are of Opt 
nion, that he died upon the Rack. 

Ariſtotle, ever after this ignominious Treatment of 115 Ne. 
phew, looked on his royal Pupil with an Eye of —_— 
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pp mri Babel : e on the other nec na 
every Way te could paſtibly/devile to mertify his Tutor; ad 
make him uneaſy. . Accordingly, he proinoicd: his Rival B 


mvcrates, and ſent him feveral very valuable Preſems. At this; 


| Ariflete wismentied tothe laſt Degree; and prompted by Jealoufy 


vowed Revenge. Some Hiſtorians aſſure us, that he carried his 
Reſentment to fohigha Pitch, as to become an actual Party con- 


ceenned in the Conſpiracy againſt him formed by Artipater, and 


to give him private Inſtructions, how t e thoſe poiforrons 
Ingredients which were fuſpected to de che 2— 
Death. | 


Though fl, tis true, in moſt Refpedts; medic 
Steadfaltneſs and Reſolution ; yet tis evident, from very au- 


chentic Ant bunts of him, that he had his Foibles, and-dnfarnuties 


of Nature as well as other Men. Some ſhort Time after he 
Had laid db un his Academy, he withdrew to the Court of Hers 
otras, the Tyrant of Atarxa. Some Authors would inſmunte; 
that afrofotle was nearly related to that Prince; but others ſeru+ 
ple not to aſſert, that he was criminally enamoured with him, 
and that he had ſome View of Intereſt and Advantage arifing 
From the: Payment of that —_ and the Gratification en 
knordinate Paſiion. 5 | 

Some Hiſtorians again aſſert, Hat, os lug aver kis Amine 
at Mtorna,” he married the Siſter of that Tyrant; but others 


are of Opinion, that his Spouſe was * hear 
mis caſt-off Concubines. | 


But be that as it will, bo wi ork ee een bin c 
or imaginary Charms of that young Lady, that he actually of- 
ſered up Sacrifices to her, with all the Pomp and Solemnity 
imaginable, and paid her the very ſame divine Homage, as the 
Athenians did. to the Elenſinian Goddeſs Ceres; and moreover, 


eompdſed ſeveral. poctical and ſublime Panegyries on his 


Favourite Hermias for his ſincere Friendſhip nn 
Goodneſs in beftowing on him ſuch an angelic Partner. 
Ariſtotle divided his Philoſophy into two Parts only; n 
Practice and Theory, The former is that, which lays den 
(as Logic, or the Art of Thinking does) thoſe certain Truths, 
which are beſt adapted to regulate and command the Operations 
of the Mind; or otherwiſe, ſuch other Rules. and Maxims for 
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de Condadt of human Lis as are proſeribed- 3 by eben 
Fconomiſts and the moſt experienced Politicians, © The latter 


is that, which (like M/rtaphy/es, or natural Philoſophy) di. 
covers to. ſuch particular Truths as are merely ſpeculative. 


According to the Tenets of this great Philoſopher, there are 


three Principles relative to all nn Navuees 
Us. Privationg Matter, and Form. 
In erder to demonſtrate that Privation m 


r Matter whereof any new 


Thing is compoſed muſt have à Privation of the Form of ſuch 
new intended Thing. Tis abſolutely requiſite (for Inftance) ſays 


he, that the Matter whereef any Table is to be compoſed ſhould 


have a Privation of the Form of that ſane; Table; that is to 
ſay, in other Terms, that before any Table can be made, the 


Matter whereof it is to be compoſed, - bebe b will, _ 


naſal be a Table. 1 | 

He does not look apon Privation us u a Pencple ; in —_ 4 
the Compoition of Bodies; but as an external Principle only of 
their Production, in ſuch à Manner, that that Production be- 
comes a Change or Variation, whereby ſuch Matter paſſes from 
that State and Condition in which it never was; to another 
that it acquires, as in the before mentioned Inſtance, a Block, 


fxpm being nothing. like a Table before. 

*. '\Ariflotle gives ub two: different Definitions of Matter, The 
firſt, according to his Notion, is negative; that is, ſays. be, 
die neither Subſtance, Extenſion,” or Quality nor Exiſtence, 
in ſhorts of any Kind whatever ; ſo that, according to his Idea, 
the Matter of of Wood; for Inftance; is neither its Length or 
Breadth, its Form, its Colour, its Solidity; its Weight, its 
Hardneſe, its Softneſs, its Roughneſs, its Smoothneſs, its. 
Aridity or Moiſture; its Smell, nor, in a Word, any one 
other Accident whatever that may , nn, 
of Wood. * 

- 'His othef Definition is affirmative; "but notin the leaſt more 


ſutiafaivey than the former: He inſiſts, that Matter is the Sub- 


ject whereof anew Thing is compoſed, and wherein it is at laſt 
e, Now, W to > his Notion, we ſhall for ever be 
| =. 
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a Los to determine what the firſt $ubjeft is, eee al the 
Works of Nature are compoſed. ' 


This ſame Philoſopher inſiſts, that, for the Pala or 


any natural Body, it is abſolutely neceſſary, it ſhould" have 
another Principle, beſides that firſt Matter, which he calls 
Form. Some, indeed, imagine, that thereby he means no- 
thing more than the Diſpoſition of its various Parts; others, 
however, are of Opinion, that he means a ſubRantial Entity, 
really, and in al Reſpects diſtin from that Matter; and that 
when any Corn, for Inſtance, is ground at the Min, it aſſumes 
a new fubſtantial Form, whereby the Corn is converted into 
Flower; and that afterwards, when Water is mingled with 
the Flower, the whole is metamorphoſed, as it were, and 
aſſumes directly another ſubſtantial Form, and is then no longer 
Flower but Paſte; and again, when that Paſte is thrown into 
the Oven and duly baked, it becomes at once a new ſubſtantial 
Form, and ſuch: baked Paſte, in a bog nr is o mietaniorphoſed 
into Bread. | 

Theſe various Sorts of Gubſtantia Forms are admitted, in- 
deed by ſome, in all other natural Bodies; thus; for Inſtance, 
in a Horſe, beſides his Bones, his Fleſh, his Nerves, his Brains, 
his Blood, which, by the Circulation thereof through his Veins 
and Arteries, nouriſhes and and ſupports each individual Part of 
him; and beſides all theſe, the Animal Spirits, Which are the 
Principles and Springs of all Motions; there are ſome Philoſo-» 
phers, I ſay, maintain, with him, that there is à ſubſtantial 
Form, excluſive of all the before- mentioned Articles, which, 
they admit to be che Soul of the Horſe; they ſtrenuouſiy main- 
tain, that this imaginary Form is not drawn or extracted from 
the Matter itſelf, but the Energy or Power of chat Matter: In 
2 Word, they peremptorily inſiſt, that it is an Entity, really 
and truly diſtin from the Matter, whereof it is not any in- 
dividual Part, or even in the leaſt, any Modification of it we 
ſoever. 

Ariſtotle ſtill farther maintains,” that all cerreffria Bodies 
are compoſed of the four Elements; 3 that is to ſay, of Earth, 
Water, Air, and Fire ; that the two firſt, being ponderous, 
naturally inclined to the Center of the World; and, on the 
other Hand, the two laſt, being light, keep at as great a 
Diſtance from it, as poſſibly they can. Beſides 
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Air, though under the Concavity of the Moon, there was'a 
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Beſides theſe ſour Elements, however, he admits of a fifth, 
of which all celeſtial Bodies were compoſed, and the Motion 
whereof was always circular. He conceived, that above the 


Globe of Fire, from whence all Flames had their Source, and 
into which they were reſolved ; as Brooks and Rivers naturally 
diſcharge their Waters into the Sea. 

* Ariſtotle farther maintained, that Matter was diviſible ad in- 
finitum; that the Univerſe was perfectly full, and that there 
was no ſuch Thing .as a Vacuum in all Nature; that the 
World was eternal; that the Sun had rolled round its Axis 
from Eternity, as it does at preſent, and that ſuch Rotation 
will never ceaſe; that the human Species likewiſe were ſub- 
fiſting before the Commencement of Time; that had there 
been any ſuch Thing in Fact as a firſt Parent, he muſt have 
been born without either Father or Mother, which is a direct 


Contradiction, and perfectly abſurd. In the fame Manner he 


argues in Regard to the Birds of the Air: *Tis downright ri- 
diculous (ſays he) to imagine, that there was ever one parti- 
cular Egg, from whence the whole Species of Birds received 
their Being; or that there ever was one particular Bird hat. 


laid the firſt Egg; becauſe the Bird proceeds from an Egg; 


but that Egg came from a Bird, and that from another pre- 
ceding, and ſo backwards ad infinitum. The ſame Argument 
is farther made uſe of by him in Regard to all the other va» 


| rious Species of Animals throughout the Univerſe. 


He maintains, moreover, that the Heavens are incorruptiblez 
* that notwithſtanding all ſublunary Beings are liable to Cor- 
ruption, yet the Parts whereof they are compoſed will never 
decay; that they only change their Poſition; that from the 
Deſtruction of one, another ſprings up to ſupply its Place, and 
by that Means the whole Maſs of the World will continue 
for ever complete. To this he adds, that the Earth is at the 
World's Center; and that the firſt and ſupreme Being cauſes 
the Heavens to roll round that Earth by ſuch certain Beings 
or Intelligences as are for ever employed in ſuperintending thoſe 
particular Rotations. 

Ariſtotle infiſts, that all that vaſt Expanſe, which at this 
6 with the Waters of the 0 was for- 
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Cx dry Land; and farther, that what. now. appears toi bo 
| Land, ſhall, in Proceſs of Time, be covered with the 
Vaters laſt mentioned, The Reaſon that he gives for the 
Support of this Aſſertion is this; that the Rivers and impetyouy 
Torrents are continually carrying Sand and Earch along with 
their reſpective Currents; by Virtue whereof their Banks arg 
gradually encreaſing, and the Sea, though imperceptibly, rey 
treating; inſomuch that, -ſince Time never ceaſes, thoſe Vi- 
ciſſitudes of Earth into Sea, and Sea into Earth again, are con- 
tinually happening from one Age ſucceflive]y | to another with- 
it End. He adds, moreover, that in divers Places, remote 
the Sea, and on divers Mountains, the Sea, having with» 
drawn its Waters from them, has left behind a vaſt Variety, 
of Shells; and that by digging into the Bowels of the Earth, 
the Workmen have frequently found Anchors, and broken 
Pieces of Ships. And, according to Ovid Pythagoras was of 
the ſame Opinion. 
No Ariftethe inſiſts, that theſe A from Sea to Land, 
and Land to Sea, which are thus imperceptibly made, dwing 
a long Proceſs of Time,, are, in a great Meaſure, the Reaſon 
8 Memory of Things paſt are ſo frequently eraſed. 
He adds, moreover, that other Accidents ſometimes intet : 
vene, which occaſion the Loſs of the Arts themſelves ; - ſuch; 
for Inſtance, as Peſtilences, Wars, Famines, Earthquakes, 
Fires, or, in a Word, ſuch total Deſolations as at once extirs 
pate and deſtroy a whole City or Country, except ſome fey 
that eſcape by Fi ight into the adjacent arts, where they 
lead a favage Life, and beget, in Proceſs of Time, a new Ge- 
neration of People, who gradually cultivate thoſe Lands in 
which they reſide, or others, which they. caſually home. or 
revive thoſe Arts, which are abov-ementioned to be loſt ; 
that the very ſelf-ſame Notions are recollected and — 
from one Time to another without End. This is his Way 
of arguing, and by ſuch Propoſitions as theſe, he maintains, that 
notwithſtanding thoſe various Viciſſitudes and Revolutions a» 
bove allowed, yet the Machine of the World ſubſiſts without 
Corruption. 
. Ariſtotle, indeed, is very curious in his Reſearches after thoſe 
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in-this Life. . He refutes, in the firſt Place; all ſuch Lil ; 
| as imagine that Happineſs ſolely conſiſts in ſenſual Enjoyments. 


create. a Di enervate the Body, and ſtupify the Brain, 
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He inſiſts, that they are not only of ſhort Duration, but ſoon” 


In the next Place, he diſcards the Notion of ſuch as are ambiti-  . 


ous, and think that Happineſs wholly conſiſts in Pomp and Gran». 
deur, and never ſcruple the Practice of the vileſt and moſt in- 
direct Means in the Ae of any fan of Honour an 
Advantage. 
He inſiſts, that Honour and Eſteem ſublilt- in the Perfon 
who pays that Homage; and adds, that the ambitious Man 
is fond of being reſpected for ſome particular Virtue, which 
he willingly would have the World believe to be implanted in 
him; and, by Conſequence, that true Happineſs conſiſts ra- 
ther in Virtue, than in Honours, and Preferments, which are 
perfectly extraneous. 
He confutes, in the laſt Place, the Notion of ſuch. 25 9 
ayaricious, and imagine, that true Happineſs ſolely conſiſts in 


555 Riches. He inſiſts, that Riches are not to be coveted for their 


own Sake; ſince they only render ſuch as poſſeſs them, and 
dread the Thoughts of making uſe of them, the moſt mise 
rable Wretches under the Sun; that the only Way to make 
them become Bleſlings, is to make a generous Uſe of chem, 
and by Bounty and Benevolence, to relieve thoſe who are in 
Necefity and Diſtreſs; whereas real Happineſs ought to con- 
faſt in ſomething truly ſubſtantial, and of intrinſic Value, which 
ought carefully to. be hoarded up, and never to be pa 
with. 
In ſhort, Ariflotle was of Opinion, that true Happineſs whol- 
ly conſiſted in the moſt diſintereſted and impartial Action of 
the Mind, and in the conſtant Practice of all - ſocial Duties, 
He inſiſts, moreover, that the nobleſt Employment of the 
Mind is the Study of Nature; that is to ſay, that no Time 
can be ſpent more advantageouſly. than in making deep Re- 
ſearches into all celeſtial and terreſtrial Bodies; but more par- 
_ ticularly into the Exiſtence of the ſupreme Being, He ob- 
ſerves, however, that no Perſon can be ſaid to be perfectly 
happy, without having ſome competent Portion of the good 
Things of this Life; for unleſs we are ſo pollglled, w we can- 
not 
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not employ our Time on any ſublime Speculations, nor in the 
Practice of any ſocial Duties. As for Inſtance; in Caſe we 
are poor and indigent, we can have no Opportunity of oblig- 
ing our Friends; and tis doubtleſs one of the higheſt Pleaſures 
that this Life affords, to be in a Capacity of doing good to 
thoſe whom we fincerely love: And thus, fays he, true Fe- 
Iicity conſiſts in three Things; firſt, in the Faculties of the 
Mind; ſuch, for Inſtance, as Wiſdom and Prudence; 3 ſecond- 
-Jy, in natural Perfections; ſuch, for Inſtance, as Beauty, 
Strength, Health, and the like; and laſtly, in the Bleſſings 
of Fortune ; ſuch, for Inftance, as Riches and Honours. Tis 
his Opinion, that Virtue alone is not ſufficient to make a Man 
perfectly happy ; that there is an abſolute Neceſſity for Man- 
kind to be poſſeſſed in ſome Degree of the Bleflings of Life; 
and that a wiſe Man muſt be inevitably unhappy, if he be ei- 
ther in Pain, or in Diſtreſs. On the other Hand, he aſſures 


us, that Vice is ſufficient of itſelf to make Mankind thorough- | 


ly unhappy 3 that notwithſtanding we roll in Riches, and are 


poſſeſſed of all the Bleſſings of Life beſides, yet ſtill, in Caſe 


ve are vicious, we can never be happy; that though the wiſeſt 
Man in the World was not totally exempt from Afflictions, 
yet thoſe Misfortunes were ſuch only as were light and trivial; 
that Virtues and Vices were not inconſiſtent Things; that 
the fame Man might poſfibly be very juſt and honeſt, and yet 
be a downright Libertine in his Heart. 105 

He admitted of three ſeveral Degrees of Friendſhip ; z the 
firſt was that of Conſanguinity; the next that of Inclination ; 
and the laſt that of univerſal Benevolence. 

He was of Opinion, that the Study of the Belles | TAR 
contributed, in a great Meaſure, towards the Practice of Vir- 
tue, and affures us, moreover, that it was the greateſt Conſo- 
lation imaginable to all ſuch as were highly advanced in Years. 

He acknowledges (as Plato did before him) a ſupreme Being, 
and an over-ruling Providence. 

He intifts, that all our Ideas proceed originally from the 
Senſes; that a Perſon born blind could never have any ade- 
quate Notion of Colours ; nor, on the other Hand, could one 
that had been deaf from his Birth, have the leaſt Conception * 

zzticulate Sounds, 
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"Tn e his Notion was, that a monarchical 
State was preferable to all others, becauſe in all others there 
were more Perſons than one to fit at the Helm of Government; 


| as an Army is more likely to prove victorious when headed by 


one General, than if there were twenty commanding Officers 
inveſted with equal Power; fo it is in the Regulation of 2 


Kingdom. Whilſt the Deputies or leading Men in a Republic- 
are waſting their Time in Aſſemblies and Debates, the Mo- 


narch has got Poſſefion of the Place he aimed at, and carried. 


his Plan into actual Execution. The Adminiſtrators, or Heads 
of a Republic, are under little or no Concern for its real Benefit 
and Welfare, in Caſe they can but promote their private Inte- 
reſt by its Downfal: They ſoon grow jealous of each other z 
from whence ariſe Animoſities and Diviſions, and ſo, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, the Republic very ſeldom. fails of being ruined 
and undone; whereas in a monarchical State, the Prince has no 
other Intereſt in, View but that of his Kingdom, and, by Con- 
ſequence, his Subjects muſt be a flouriſhing People. 

Ariftotle was once. aſked, what Benefit and Adrantegd dab 
poſſibly ariſe from the Practice of Lying: Why this, replied he, 
he that is addicted to that mean-ſpirited Vice may be aſſured, 
that no one will believe him whenever he ſpeaks the Truth. 

Ariſtotle being once blamed by a Friend for beſtowing his Be- 
nevolence on a wicked, unworthy Object; it is not, ſaid he, 
becauſe he is that wicked, worthleſs Perſon as you obſerve, that 


I have Pity and Compaſſion on him, but becauſe he is my Fel- 
low-Creature. 


It was a common Saying of Ariſtotle's, both to his Friends 


and Pupils, that Knowledge, in Regard to the Soul, was much 
the ſame as Light is to the Eye; and that, notwithſtanding its 
Roots might poſſibly prove ſomewhat bitter, yet its delicious 
Fruits made an ample Compenſation. 


Sometimes when Arifotle was diſguſted at the MiſconduRt of 


the Athenians, he would tell them, with an Air of Deriſion, 


that notwithſtanding they had a Profuſion of wholſome Laws, 
as well as of the beſt Corn; yet they would be laviſh of the 
latter, without paying the leaſt Veneration or Reſpect to the 
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Being 6nce aſked, what Thing was ſooneſt blotted ont of a 
Man's Remembrance, he e Anſwer, 2 praveful 1 
it for Favours received. 83 


Another Time being afled what Hope vn; "tis th Dram, 


Li bes d a Mair that bs awake. | - * 


Favour, be Rive hid fome Piece of _— fewer aber 
Gut upen de Occaſion: He took the Fig, therefore, according- 


| 1; ad nia, with a Stade, Now Diogenes has not only loſt his 


Fig, but the Uſe he Intended to make of it. 56 
- He uſed to Tay, that there were three Articles abſolutely te- 
quiſite for all young Children ; Unt is do lay, a ,t Gehius, | 


| Exerciſe, and Difcipline. 


Wen any one aſked him what Difference there was between 
4 wiſe Man and a Blockhead, he would fay, that there was no 
more than between the Living and the Dead. | 

He would frequently fay, that Knowledge was an Ornament 
in Proſperity, and a great Support and Relief under the Frowns 
of Fortune; that thoſe who beſtowed a liberal Education up- 
on Children, were in Reality much more their Parents than 


| thoſe who begat them; fince the latter only brought them into 


Life, but the former enabled them to paſs away that Life in 2 
happy and reputable Manner. | 

That a handſome Face, and a' graceful Deportment, wert 
Recommendations infinitely more firong, than boy epny 
Encomiums whatſoever. 

Being afked one Day what Meaſures 2 Pupil had beſt take 
for his moſt ſpeedy Improvement; he replied, he onght always 
to have his Eye on thoſe who were his Superiors in Knowledge, 
and not on thoſe who knew leſs than himſelf. | 


Arifletle hearing a talkative Gentleman vainly boaſt or his 


* being a Freeman of a very populous and trading City; don't 
lay, faid Ariftetle, fuch a Streſs on that Article, but refſect wich- 
in yourſelf whether you ate worthy or int of being a Mediber 


of any illuſtrious Country. 

When Ariftetle reflected on the Life which ſome certain Peo- 
ple led, he would frequently ſay, that there were ſome Men 
de heaped up Bags upon ber, with as much Avarice and 

Con- 


| bins u live for ever; 4 
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thers again, who were as RR SINE 


were well aſſured they die the next Day. 


- Ariſtotle being aſked what it was to have à ſineere Friend, he 


replied, to have one and the ſame Soul in two Bodies. 


A certain Perfon aſked him one Day, —— A * 
port ourſelves towards our Friends? To which he readily te- 
e Jul the e ae woult eee 
wards us. 


He would frequently cry out, Ah! ny Fricnde? there is n 


- ſuch Thing as ſincere Friendſhip in the World. 


One Day he was aſked why we had more AﬀeRion for Ner- 
ſons who were handſome, than ſuch as were ugly or deformed: 
Friend, ſays Ariſtotle, you aſk me a very blind Queſtion. | 

When he was once aſked what Benefit and Advantage he had 
reaped from his Philoſophy: Why, replied he, a Power ts dy 
that of myſelf, without any Direction, which ſome others would 
never practiſe, was it not for fear of being —_— to tome x pe- 
nal Laws. 

Some Hiſtorians aſſure us, that during his Reſidence at 


Athene, he had an uninterrupted and familiar Converſe wich a 


Native of Fudea, who inſtructed him thoroughly in all the intri- 
cate Knowledge of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, whilſt all others, 
who were his Cotemporaries, were obliged to travel to Egypt 
Itſelf, for their Improvement in thoſe religious Studies. 
Ariſtotle, after he had inſtructed his Pupils for thirteen Years 
ſucceſfively in the Lyceum, with unblemiſhed Reputation, was 
charged by Eurimedon, one of the Prieſts of the Goddeſs Ceres, 


as guilty of blaſphemous Expreffions. The Recollection of 


What Treatment Socrates had before met with, terrified him to 
that Degree, that he determined to leave Athens at once, and 
to ſeek an Aſylum at Chalets in Eubœa. Some fay he died with 
Vexation, becauſe he found himſelf incapable of giving a ra- 
tional Account of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea. Other 


Hiſtorians aſſure us, that he threw himſelf headlong into the 


Sea, and ſaid, whilſt he was falling; O Sea! bury me in thy 
Waves, fince I can never comprehend thy Motions. Others 


again infiſt, that he died a Natural Dea, in the ſixty · third 


Vear 
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| | Year of his Age, and two Years, after the Deuh of ki ance 


yal Pupil. Alexander the Great. 


"The Natives of. Stagira erected Altars to his Memory, and, 


paid him the ITtibute of divine Adoration. 


Ariftatle made his 1 Will and Telluments and thereby Ga-, 


 Kituted and appointed his Friend Antipater ſole Executor. 

He left one Son behind him, named Nicomachus,' and one 
Daughter, who had been married for ſome Time to the Grand- 
fon of nn. the 0 Lacedemon. 


— DEMOCRITYS” 


* MOCRITUS, one of the greateſl Philoſophers of An- 
tiquity, was born at Abdera in Thrace ; he was educated by 


the Magi, who taught him Theology and A/trology ; afterwards he 


heard Lencippus, and learn'd of him the Syſtem of Atoms, and Doc- 
trine of a Vacuum. The extraordinary Inclination he had for Learn- 
| Ing, moved him to travel into all the Parts of the World, where 

he hoped to find ſome great Men. He went to the Priefts of 
Apt; he conſulted the Chaldean and Perſian Philoſophers, and 


went even to India and Ethiopia, to confer with the Gymnoſophifts, 


In thoſe Travels he ſpent all his Patrimony, which was worth 
about 100 Talents; for which he would have incurred a Note 


of Infamy, had he not given good Proof of his very great Im- 


provements, by which he ingratiated h himſelf to the Regard and 
Aſſiſtance of his Brother. 
It is Matter of Diſpute, whether he was ever at Athens; but 


there is a Paragraph in Maximus Valerius that implies it. De- 


« mocritus, Whoſe Fortune was ſo great, that his Father could 
«« with Eaſe furniſh out an Entertainment for Terxes's Army, 
c gave his Patrimony to his Country, reſerving only an incon- 
. < fiderable Part to himſelf, to diſingage his Mind from every 
«© Thing elſe but Study, which he proſecuted many Years, with 
« great Application, at Athens.” 
Unobſerved, as he owns in his Works, he gave two Proofs 


of an extraordinary Sagacity. Democritus went to viſit Hippo- 
: : | Crates 
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eren, who called for: ſome Milk, and ſuch was Demacritus's 
Skill, either from Smell or Colour, that he poſitively determin- 
ed it to be the Milk of a black Gout, char had Never ** but 
one Kid. | 

' Hippocrates having alſo a Female with him, the feſt Time 
that Democritus ſaw her he called her a Maid; but the next Day 
he called her Woman; and it afterward became known, that 
ſhe had been deflowered the preceding Night. This was great- 
ly admired at by Hippocrates. Some affert he had this Know- 
ledge from an Alteration he obſerved in her Eyes; others lay it 
was from a different Tone of her Voice. 

At other Times he diſcovered peculiar Properties in Vegeta- 
bles, Foſſils, Shrubs, and Minerals, the Effect of his Study 
and various Experiments. The Weather, Seaſons, c. he 
made ſuch Obſervation of, that it enabled him to judge of them 
with great Accuracy, and probably occaſioned the Charge of 
Magic, of that Magic that's grounded upon Compact wm the 
Devil. 

At one Time foreſeeing that it would be a bad Year for Olive 
Trees, he bought up great Quantities of Oil at a low Price, 
which, notwithſtanding it proved true, and he might have 
made extraordinary Advantage of it, he declined making any 
Profit, let the Perſons have it of whom he had bought it, 
and contented himſelf with ſhowing that he could be rich, but 
that he deſpiſed it, and laughed at the Vanity of human Riches. 

At another Time he adviſed his Brother to fet all his Reapers 
to Work, to carry into the Barn what Corn was cut, whenthe 
Weather was very fine, and foon after a furious Storm aroſe: 
And it is ſaid that he was the firſt who diſcovered and demon- 
ſtrated the Influence of the Heavens on the Earth. This, how- 
ever, ſeems indiſputable, that he had a fine Genius, a good 
Underſtanding, and a penetrating Wit, which by Study, both 
of natural and moral Philoſophy, the Mathematics, and the li- 
beral Arts, be greatly improved, and acquired juft Eſteem and 
Veneration in many Inſtances, as the Inventor or Difcaverer of 
uſeful Truth; but in other Caſes he had his Errors. Lucian ſays 
he appeared undaunted, becauſe.he was fully perſuaded the Soul 
died with the Body. | | 
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Hts He alſo imagined the Air full- of Images, and. taught others 
to pray, that ſuch anly might preſent themſelves as r 
able and propitiqus, and would pleaſe and improve, 

| 3 In his general Syſtem of Phyſics, he was the F —— 


„ is ant to be found in Demecritas? They agree as to Atoms, 
Vacuum, Images, Infinity of Space. Infinity of Worlds, with 
their Formation and Diſſolution ; But he (js ſaid to differ in 


5 this from Epicurus, that he thought there was an animal and 


ſpiritual Nature in che Concourſe of Atoms, and picurus be- 


lieved only an animal; and it is maintained by him, that there 


was noghing real but the Atoms and Vacuum, and that every 
Thiypg elſe conſiſted in Opinion anly.——This is what the Care 
tefians fay now, 


He appears ta have very imperfect Ideas of the Divine Na- | 


ture; and he conceived. pur 0 to be the Tranqui- 
lity of the Mind. 
He had an Averſion to . and ſome thou ght a exi- 


minal Diſlike to the Fair Sex; but he freely owned he diſſiked 
| Marriage, as the Increaſe of a Family, and the Trouble that 


attends it, was a great Hindrance to Things of greater Con- 
ſequence, He alſo ſaid the Pleaſure of Love was a little 
Epilepſy. | 

What is ſaid of the Daher bis . dd ance him 
by informing him of a Thing for which he was ſeeking a natural 
Reaſon, is curious enough, Thus Montagne tells the Story: 


Democritus having eaten at his Table ſome Figs which ſmelled 


of Honey, immediately began to revolve in his Mind what 
ſhould be the Cauſe: He roſe from Table to obſerve the Situa- 
tion of the Place where the Figs were gathered. The Maid 


hearing the Reaſon of his riſing from Table, told him, laugh- 


ing, ſhe had put them into a Veſſel that had Honey in it; 


Go, ſays he, you have yexed me, I ſhall nevertheleſs enquits 
into the Cauſe, 


Z U- 


Cicero ſays, What is chere in the Phyſics of Epicurus 
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BUCLID, the Phibopher. 


CUCLID, KN hee and Diſciple of besen, d 
not follow the Tafte of his Mafter ; for inſtead of addict- 
Fs himſelf chiefly to the Doctrine of Morality, he ſet himſulf 
to refine the Subtleties of Logic. He founded a Set, which 
paſſed for a Branch, or Continuation of the School of . 
phanes, Parmenides and Zeno. His Opinions are not very well 
known, being very difficult to comprehend any Thing in his 
Doctrine of Good. He managed his Diſputes with great Warmth 
and Impetuaſity, and many of his Pupils eatched wum - 
the ſame - Fire. 

Eubulides, who ſucceeded him, Wa divers Sophiſins ex- 
ceeding captious and perplexing... Aleximus, who ſucceeded him, 
a great Lover of Diſpute, and engaged in it with unreaſonable 
Vehemence. Diodorus, another Diſciple, became alike intox- 
icated. If this Se& had contributed much to the Illuſtration 
of Truth, it ought to be looked upon as a Prodigy, fince no» 
thing tends more to confound and darken Things, and fill the 
Minds of Readers and Auditors with Doubts, than the Appli- 
cation to the Quinteſſence and Subtleties of Controverſy, ma- 
naged with too much Heat. This brings near to Truth what 
Timon, the Pbilaſian, objected to our Euclid and his Followers. 


Theſe Triflers, Fr their captious Clan, I hate, 
Phædo and Euclid, forward to debate; | 
From them their Country catch d infectiou Rage. 


Among all philoſophical Exerciſes, there is none in which 
Moderation is more neceſſary, than in that of Diſputation; for. 
no ſooner are you paſs'd certain Bounds, but you fall into uſe- 
leſs Trifles and Irregularities, which give the Mind an ill Turn, 
and hinder it from finding Truth. To this may be applied the 
Words of Aulus Gellius, „When I heard or read theſe, or ſuch 
4e like Subtleties, the Produce of an eaſy, undiſturbed Retire- 
ct ment, but found herein no Solidity, nothing that tended to 
ce the. Improvement of Life, it confirms the Sentiments of Ne- 
«© optolemus, Philoſophy has Bounds which it ſhould never paſs. "_ 
Diſ- 


. 


48 Biocnarfia'Purrtosornica. 
Diſputation has not been ill reſembled by the ſtriking of 


two Flints together, which: fetches out the Sparks of Fire. 


Diſputation, well regulated, is of great Uſe, but it is very 
difficult to keep that Medium. It is ſaid of Tacitus, to his 
Honour, 1 uren erer H erg 
Philoſophy. 

FEuclid, and his Sure Ges, hi be juſtified fs attempting 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by Inventions, which tended only te 
confound the Mind, and not advance uſeful Knowledge. 


Axriſtotle ſays, that they taught there was no Power ſeparate 


from its Act; that is to ſay, that a Cauſe which does not actu- 
ally produce an Effect has not the Power to e it. This 
Ari * has _ conf uted. 


F 4 _ a 8 4 = 
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CONO N, of Samos. 


Coon. a Mathematician and Aſtronomer, was of Samos, 

and flouriſhed about the 130th Olympiad. He died before 
Friend Archimedes, who had a great Eſteem for him, commu- 
nicated his Writings to him, and ſent him ſome Problems, which 
Archimedes received with Approbation, ſaying, they ought ta 
be publiſhed white Conor was living, for he comprehends them 
with Eaſe, and can give a proper Demonſtration of them. 

At another Time he laments the Loſs of Conan, admiring his 
Genius, and interrogates after this Manner; How many Theo- 
rems in Geometry, which at firſt ſeem'd impoſſible, would in 
Time have been brought to Perfection? Alas ! Conor, though 


he invented many, wherewith be enriched Geometry, had not 


Time to inveſtigate them all, but left many in the Dark, be- 
ing removed by Death. He had an uncomman Skill in Ma- 


rhematics, joined to an extraordinary Patience and Application. 
This is farther confirmed by a Letter ſent to Archimedes by a 


Friend of Conor's. 
Having heard of Conon's Death, with whoſe Friendſhip 1 


ce was honoured, and with whom you kept an intimate Corre- 


« ſpondence; as he was thoroughly verſed in Geometry, Igreat- 


« 1y lamentcd the Loſs of a ſincere Friend, and a Man of fur- 
cc priſing 


Siſter and Wife of Ptolomy Euengeten. 
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ee eee, I then determined to 
© and 10.90% 26K hed! before dann tx: Ciien, a Fhhtareen by 
« Geometry, hitherto obſerved by no Body. 55 
He bad ſome Diſpute with Male, who writ againſt him, | 
and treated him wich too much Contempt. Apollonius Per- 
gæui confeſſes it, though he acknowledges that Conon was not 
lucky in his Demonſtrations. | 
He invented a Kind of Volute, which differered from that 
of Dyneftratus; but becauſe Archimedes explained the Qualities 
of it more clearly, the Name of the Inventor was forgotten; 
and inſtead of heing'ealled the: Valurg ef Con, fit to: bien | 
Volute of Archimedes. | 
' As to Care aſtrological Knowledge, it may be in-fome 
Meaſure learnt from the Poem of Catullus, who deſcribes it in 
the Beginning ef his Poem on Berenice's Hair, who was the | 


% 


Note, Pa wars ht... net bag. 57 


| that he Hair of qhQyeen was d into. Conflethdion,* 


1 
ids ſcam l each Objccb of the flarry Sphere, F 
Knew when they riſe, 6 
14h Me hue ip Aeringe dine the Warts great Byos 
y Stars at certain Periods ſeem to die; | 
She knew why Cynthia from her Orb ſhould move; 
The Plains of Latmos, and Endymion's Love: 
Canon, the ſame, n 
7 nee eee 7 
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HIPPOCRATE.S. 
Hir rockarg 8, a Phyſician, Philoſoper, and Mathe- 

matician, called in Contradiſtinction from others, the Di- 
vine Hippocrates, was born at Coos in the firſt Year of the goth 


Olympiad, 458 Vears before the Birth of our Saviour, and in 
the fifth Year of the Reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and was 


8 mw Os 2 n e. | 


great 
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great Men of his Time, Mis Father Herelides; «hd Grand 


father Hippocrates, both great Phyſicians, took Care to teach 


him, or have him taught, not only Medicine, but Logic, wy 


* or natural Philoſophy, Geometry, and Aſtronomy: He 


ſtudied Elequence under Ger gin, the Leviitine,- the moſt cele- 
. brated Rhetoxician of his Time, and made many ingenious 
Improvements in the Sciences, as may be gathered from his 


Wiitings, tho' chiefly celebrated as a Phyſicjan. * | 
The Ille vf Coos, the Place of his Birth, is very happily 8 


tuated, anf had for a . N eee 


ſounded by his Anceſtors; he had therefore all the 
Conveniences for learning the Theory of Medicine, but as the 
greateſt: Citiey in thoſe Times were not very populous, fo, in 
order to perfect himſelf," he followed che Precept which he 
gives to others in his Nn, Law, where he ſays, that after 


| acquiring the Science of Medicine, it is necęſffagy to travel and 


viſit foreign Countries, in order to be ſomething, more than a 
Phyſician in Name; for Ignorance, which proceeds from Want 
of Experience, is but a bad Stock ſor thoſe who poſſeſs it any | 


an unfortunate Incumbranoe by Night and'by Day. 


He therefore travelled into Mazedon, Thrare, and Theſſaly, 
and in making the Tour of thoſe Countries he made a great 


85 Variety of curious Obſervations. He went indeed thro' the 


greater Part of Greece, improving and rendering himſelf bene- 
ficial to Mankind. When the /{rians ſent Ambuſſadors to him 


to intreat him to come and remove a raging Peſtiletice, and he 


acquainted himſelf with ſome Circumſtances: preceding and at- 
tending the Contagion, and of its probably ſpreading into Theſ- 
faly and Greece by the ſame Winds, he immediately ſent his two 
Sons Theſſalus and Draco, with his Sen-in-Law Polybus, and 
ſeveral of his. Pupils, into different Places, with- neeeſſary In- 
ſtructions, and went himſeff to the Aſſiſtance of the Theſſatians, 
from. whence he paſſed to the Dorians, and thence to Phecis, 
viſiting Delphos, where he offered up Prayers and Sacrifices, 
and paſſing through all Betia, made his Appearance at Athens, 


behaving himſelf all the Way like another Apalls. 


On. another more preſſing Occaſion he delivered the City of 


4 Athens from the' Plague, which had made infinite Ravages, 


mentioned by W an Eye· witneſs, 0 8 9 by 
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Lurie. One Method he made uſe of, and which is fad to 
be of great Uſe, was lighting great Fires thro' all the Streets, 


and direting all Sorts of | aromatic Flowers and Drugs to be 


thrown into it, in order to purify the Air; a Method long be- 
fore practiſed by the Egyptiant, as mentioned by Plutarch. = 


Bo great was his Reputation, that he was ſent for to the Court 


of Perdiceas, King of Macedonia, who was thought to be ill of 
a Conſumption ; where, after ſifting into the Circumſtances of 
jt, he diſcovered that the Love of his Father's Miſtreſs, named 
Phila, was the Cauſe of it. Soon after Artaxerxes i inviting him 
to come and remove the Peſtilence which reigned in his Terri- 
tories, and previouſly ordered him 100 Talents, with the Promiſe = 
of ſome entire Cities. Hippocrates regarding theſe Riches as Ene- 


mies to his Country, and a Reproach to his Houſe, ung 


tem, and returned the Governor this generous Anſwer, 


Write to your Mafter, that I am rich enough, and that I c, 


with Honour accept his Offers, nemme who afe 
Enemies to the Greeks, 
He was gur by the Senate of Au- dn cure Deaf, wh” 


paſſed with many for a Madman, but he-ſoon undeceived them, 


finding him no Fool or Madman, (which is too oſten 


of ſome who are wiſe above the common Rank) and being of- 
- fered ten Talents as a Reward, he gave a further Proof of ihis 


Diſeſteem for Riches, by abſolutely refuſing it, or 
When the Athenians ſent Alcibiades into Sicily,” 7 


Gratuity. 
% 


free from the View of Intereſt, gave his Son Theſſtiusas a Phyſi- - 
dian to their Army, and no Citizen ever gave à greater Proof 


of Patriotiſm, and the Love of his Country, than he did. 

When the Athenians made Preparations to carry their Arms 
into the Iſſe of Coos, Hippocrates immediately went to implore 
the Protection af the Y heſſaliant, and the neighbouring States, 
and ſent his Son Theſſalus to Athens to endeavour to allay'the | 
Tempeſt which threatened: his Country; both Father and Son 
met with Succeſs, for the timely Preparations for Defence in 
Macedonia, Theſſaly, and Pelepeneſus, made the Athenians heark- 
en to the Nemonſtrances of Theſſalus. And as Pythagoras 
taught, that the Way for Mortals to render themſelves like the 


Deity was to ſpeak the Truth, and'do Good to all the World, 


oy 


\ 


* 
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this Maxim he adapted, and gave an Example of it in his Liſe, 
and which of the two, his Regard to Truth, or doing Good, 
Regard to the 


vere moſt conſpicuous, is difficult to ſay: In 
former, he. had fo delicate an Idea, that he would not ſhun to- 
diſcloſe the leaſt Inſtance of Weakneſs or ImperfeRion in him- 
felf, and with an. Ingenuity, of which none but great Minds 
are capable; nor in the Practice of his Proſeſſion would he fa- 


vour the leaſt Illuſion or Deceit, Subtilty 7 intelligible Diſ- 


tinRions ; and his laudable Endeavour to to all within 
his Power is well known to treating nee and 
proclaimed in Hiſtory. 

He deſired of the Gods i in Recompence for bis Labour, ned- 
ther Riches nor Pleaſures, but a long Life in perſect Health, 


and Succeſs in his Art. This Deſire of his is declared in his 


Oath, and was accompliſhed in its full Extent, for he lived 
109 Years in Soundneſs of Mind and Body: And he ſucceeded fo 
well in his Art, that he has been regarded as the Founder of it; 
for which hereceived ſuch Honours during his Life, as were ſcarce 
ever conferred on any Mortal. The Argians erected a Statue 
of Gold to his Honour; the Athenians decreed him Crowns 
' of the ſame Metal, and conferred a Title of Honour on him 
and his Deſcendants, and he has left behind him an immortal 
tion. 
Plato and Ariftotle, the two greateſt Geniuſes which perhaps 


ever appeared, followed him as their Maſter, and made it their 


Buſineſs to explain his Sentiments, to adapt his Aphoriſms, to 
imitate. his Example, and to honour and perpetuate his Me- 
mory. In ſhort, Hippocrates has been always regarded as the 


moſt faithful Interpreter of Nature; no leſs conſpicuous for 


the Impartiality of his Repreſentations, than the Force and 
ern of his Genius, improved by all the Methods in his 
Power, with indefatigable Diligence and Induſtry, that the 


Works of Hippecrates are to the Phyſician what the Polar Star 


is to the Mariner, his Guide and Director. No Wonder then 
if his Account of Diſeaſes, and the proper Method of Cure, 
| the Attention, and attracted the Efteem of the Wiſe 

and Sagacious in all Ages; and in all Appearance he will pre- 


ſerve the Glory and Reputation, which more than 2000 Years 


has been ſupported, to the lateſt Poſterity. 


Thus 
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Thus does Hiſtory characteriſe Hipporrates, Prince of Phyſi- 

cians ; and if this be thought repugnant to Truth, . becauſe the 


| Knowledge of Medicine depends on Obſervation, that this 


Knowledge was then im its infant State, and capable of Teceivs 
ing great Advances and Improvement ſince his Time: This 
is in ſome Meaſure true, but it is equally true and certain, that 
Hippocrutes had the Experience and Improvement of ſome re- 
gular, Phyſicians, who”. preceded him, and conveyed in linea! 
Deſoent from Father to Son, till it reached; and centered in 
this incotmnparable Genius, which, according} to Hiſtory, was 
the 18th or 19th Generation And if to theſe Circumſtances 
we add his Care, his Diligence, the Length of his Life; his 
Travels through Babylon, Egypt, and the Huies, we ſhall eaſily.. 
account for his large Fund of experimental Knowledge. But 
as he had all the Learning and Science neceſſary to lay a Foun- 
dation for great Atchievements, ſo he always diligently ſtudied! 
Philoſophy, that he might add the Rationaliz to Experience, 
ſearching into the Meaſure, Motion, Proportion, and Equili- 
brium of the Solids and Fluids, in Health or Diſeaſes, as may 
— nm in his Dok Wann r ener 17 0 
&c. 
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more remote and hidden Cauſes of Diſtempers,  he-punQually 
wrote down his Obſervations in the Courſe of his Practice in 
Phyſick and Surgery, which led: him to ſee che-Uſefuliies/bf 
Anatomy, and engaged him, with great Application, to ſtudy 
the whole Animal Machine, which was attended with great 
Advances. This is fully evidenced from his Book. De Fiftulis,_ 
de Articulis, de Vulneribus Capitis, &c. and many others, men- 
tioned-in Le Clere's Hiſtory De la Medicine. Many of his Wri- 
tings are tranſlated into Variety of Languages, 25 univerſally * 
celebrated. A ſhort Compendjum of his general Principles,” 
Aphoriſms, Ec. with References to his varibus' Works, ih 
2 extant, publiſhed yy 4 Sir Conrad Syringe Printed at Lon- 
in 1 k 10 921241 

He dich a at Theſaly in the 1 Year of the tojth Olyipias,' 
349 Years before the Birth e Chriſt, and was vane Veen 
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bond <>. Crider; the S0 of Alke Si 
Al in the:gth Olympiad. 'Avoording ew Bujedins, he-wng ar 
Aſtronomer, Geometrician,, Phyſician, and A. 
chilaus taught him Geometry, Plato Philoſophy, ntcortiang;ed' 


"ith 
C.-Y 


. and enen Sicily, the Knowledge 


of Phyſics; and as he was deſirous of the greateſt Im 
' provements in Knowledge, be travelled pe rt rea — 
JSppus; a Phyſician, carrying with him Letters of Recommen- ' 
dation from Arnzefilaus to Nefab;s, and there converſed with the 
moſt learned and judicious, in which Time he wrote his Hiſtory 
of eight Vears, and probably bis Elements of Gepmetry.— - 
From bence he went to et e, ee nen 
Philoſophy, Sc. der. 12519 et nail 
At his Return one atem his Travels, his diſtinguiſhed A- 
compbiſhments, and his fuperior Capacity, were ſo conſpicuous, 
and ſo ingratiated him into the Love and Eſteem of his Country, 
who advanced him ta ſenatorial Dignity, placed him as their 
Legiſlator, and yielded a due Deference to his InjunRions. He. 
diſcovered a very great Knowledge of the Sciences, and wrote 


„ eee tho” ber e e- e 
pteſerved. 
He died, been, rue about th Year of liter in 
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Eietie, dhe celebrated Mathemaician, accordi; 
Account of Pappas, was born in Alexandrig, F 


og 


he lived in the Reign of Ptolomy Sagus, King of Egypt, Who 


began to govern. about 300. Years before the Chriſtian Rra. 
He was the firſt do ſet up a Mathematical School at Alan. 
andria, where, from his Time, till the Conqueſt i by — 
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Seracess, all the eminent Mathematicians wen either born, ( Ur | 
ſtudied; and it is.toZrclid, and his Sebolars,. un are beholdens- — - 
far, Erajothenes, Archinudes,” Apollonius, . Ptolamy,, Teen Mr 7 
He was. a Perſon, of-a courteous. and\ agreeable. Behaviour. 
and, was. in great;Efteems, and Familiarizy; with King: Prolatmyyc = 
wha once aſking ham, whether, there was, any. ſhorten; May of! 
COmng. at —— ahi by his Elements, is ſaid, as Praia 
teſtifies, to, haue made Anſwer, there, was ne other royal Way 
or Path to Geometry. "ions , 
His Works, as. Me learn from, „Pappas and b Brads are-tlie | 
Elements, Data, Introdudion. ta, Har mac, Phenamwias. Optichis/ 
Catoptricis, a Treatiſe. of the Diviſion, of. n 
ed \Seperficiems, Fallaciars, and Four Baaks| of Combs ; i - L065 
The. lementy,, ag commonly publiſhed,.. conktof /25; Books. 
. of, which tha, two. laſt, nat without. Ground, are: ſuſpectedi by; 
) ſome nat to be Zucg)s,; but a Comment of Hypfiales of » Aims 
andria, who lived. * after Euclid. vhich is: prbbablæ 
from their ee e ce e e 6 | 
thro! the reſt. 


x re x ogra — Sue 
VB Jy or ol» — and Solids 3 for, as Praclus obſen va, | 
»> Enelidhas giyen, us. nq expreſs. Diſcourſe of · Points and Lines ini 
* his Elements, The firſt four treat of: Planes only the fiftho 
4 


Magnitudeg in general; the ſixth: of the Proportion of hh?³”e 
Figures; the ſeventhꝭ eighth, and ninth give us the ſundamon- 
tal Properties of, Numbers; the 10th contains the Theory cor 
I commenſurable and immenſurable Lines and Spaces zu thesle⸗- 
„ vVonth, twelfthe thirteenth, fourtacnthy, and —— . wo 
1 the Doctrine of. Solids, +, - * 6 Ft. 
kkis,paſk;Doubts; thats before ebe Elemintiad üben 
try were compiled by, Hippeerates of: Chius Eudimm; Leongamd' 
many others, mentioned by Proclit, in the Beginning of: hi- 
ſecond Book ; for: he. aſſims that: Euclid nem onde ed n! 
Things in tha. Hlements of Eudarus, made: many: Things im? 
thoſe of, Theatetus more complete, and befides ſtrengthened Jucts: 
Propoſuions as before-were too ſligbtly, or 
22 —-—V—. 8 
* 5 


* Colle&iones Mathemat. Lib. 2. 
+ Comment on Exch. 
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On th other Hand, fotne are bf Opinion, that Theon bad * 


Shate in modelling and diſpoſing theſe Elements, and making 


ſome Addition to them, as we are aſſured from his own Words 
in his Comment on Prolin s Almage/t, that the laſt Prop6ſition 
of the ſixth Book, with the Demonſtration, is his; and per- 
haps art many Lemmata; and ſome Propoſitions of the tenth 
Book, neither is it unlikely but ſome Definitions and Axioms 
ſuch as Axiom 10 and 11, have bim, or ſome other for their” 
Author. 
Be this ab it will, it is — Wende de 
Work; a Work, whoſe Propoſitions have ſuch an admirable 
Connection and Dependance, that take away but one, and the 
whole falls; whoſe Method is the moſt juſt, admitting and ad- 
vancing nothing without a Demonſtration, and no Demonſtration 
but from what foregoes, and theſe ſo convincing, elegant, and 
perſpicuous, that it is beyond the Skill of Man to contrive ba : 
ter. Here the moſt artful and diligent Carpers have never been 
able to ſet Footing. Fhe French, who have of late attempted 
to compile new, have apparently made Alterations for the worſe. 
This is the happy Empire wherein Truth has had an uninter- 
rupted Reign for more than 2000 Vears. Tis from hence the 
Heroes of the geometrical World receive Foree to vanquiſh the 
Obſtinate and Ignorant, and extend their Dominions 
One Objection againſt them indeed js, that ſome Propoſitions 
are demonſtrated that were ſelf- evident, and ſo might have been 
throun among the Axioms.® Here I anſwer, that Eudid, on 
the contrary, is rather to be commended and admired than 
blamed; for no Care can be too great in eſtabliſhing the firſt 
Principles of a Science: It is far better to have ſeveral redun- 
dant Demonſtrations than one to be wanting, whereby the 
Learner will proceed with leſs Suſpicion, Fear, and Heſitation, 
and his Faith not detained, and his Mind kept back with a Mul- 
tiplicity of Suppoſitions, nor at all accuſtomed to take Things 
upon Truſt: It is beſides "moſt pleaſant and uſeful to ſhew- 
the Coherence and Dependance the firſt Propoſitions of the 
Elements have on each other; and if Euclid be cenſured for 
this, theſe acute Gentlemen muſt e. to deal with 
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the N Body « of the antient Geometricians, the great 4pel- 
benin, Dr. Barrow,* Walfius,. Wee. 

Eutlid's Definitions are | ſometimes « cenſured as not plain and 
intelligible, or not conveying clear and diſtinct Ideas: is 
may ſometimes ariſe from want of a Capacity to diſcern, or a 
| Diſpoſiti tion to Criticiſm ; though this is not always the Caſe. 
Taguet cenſures his Definition of Parallel Right Lines; the true 
Senſe of i it is generally apprehended, though a more conciſe « one 
is poſſible; ; at preſent Lines which no where incline to one an- | 
other are called Parallel. 

The next Thing remarkable is the Definition of the fifth 
Element, ſpecifying the Condition that four Magnitudes in the 
ſame Ratio muſt have, which is / greatly oppoſed, and even by 
ſome modern Writers. Taguet ſays,f it does not explain the 
Nature of equal Natias, but only a Property of them, and would 
have it firſt demonſtrated, that ſuch Properties attend equal Ra- 
tios; ſaying withal, it is an uncommon Theorem of a remote 
and obſcure Nature.  Borellus ſays, we know not whether fotir 
Magnitudes in Nature can.be found having ſuch a Property 
as that mentioned in the Definition, neither can theſe Compari- 
ſons of Infinities be underſtood ; and Euclid was ſo apprehenſive 
of this, that he made uſe of another Definition of the Propor- 
tionality of commenſurable Magnitudes, in the ſeventh Book; 
neither can we get from it, ſays he, this ſmall Truth, When 
fog Magnitudes are proportional, and the firſt exceeds the ſecond, 

the third muſt neceſſarily exceed the fourth. 

"Theſe are the moſt material Objections made againſt our 
Maſter's Definitions, by the aforeſaid ingenious Perſons, which 
have moſtly proceeded from the Want of duly conſidering the 
Nature of it; and however plauſible the Objections may appear, 
yet notwithſtanding the Definition is very good, of excellent Uſe, 
and wiſely adapted to the Buſineſs of Proportionals, moſt of 
the chief and general Properties, as alſo the Proportionality of 
particular Quantities being immediately directed, briefly and 
elegantly deduced from it. 

Euclid, from the Greatneſs of his Penetration into the mathe- 
ie Sciences, was ſenſible of the Fitneſs of thoſe Problems he 
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laid down as the Ground and Foundation of it, und ef their 
more extenſive Uſefulneſs in other Parts of Literature; that he 
frequently and ſtrenuouſiy recommended this Study as of very 
great Importance; that very few wanted Capacity (if 5% 
would but attend to it) to underſtand ſo much as would be ex 
ceedingly advantageous; 'and laſtly, that the Pleaſure which 
would reſult from a progreflive Improvement therein, would a- 
bundantly more than compenſate the fancied Trouble: To the 
ſame Purpoſe Plato writes ; but Hiſtory is filent as to the Death 
of this celebrated Mathematician. | 


THEOPHRASTUS. 


T HEOPHRASTUS, of Ereſus, a Philoſopher, the Son 
of Melanthus, in whom very early was diſcovered a quick 
Apprehenſion, and an admirable Acuteneſs, with a Genius ca- 
pable of great Improvements in Knowledge, and equal Induſtry 
to obtain it. He placed himſelf firſt under the Tuition of Lu- 
cippus, but ſoon after became the Pupil and Diſciple of the cele- 
brated Plato, who admiring his Readineſs to inveſtigate the Na- 
ture and Properties of Things, beſtowed on him very high En- 
comiums, and eſpecially forthe divine Eloquence of his Speech, 
wherein he exceeded all his other Diſciples: He was for theſe 
Reaſons recommended to, and highly ingratiated into the Eſ- 
teem of Ariſtotle, under whom alſo he became a Student and an 
Auditor; and after he had. made ſome Proficiency under his 
Direction, was at the Requeſt of the Students in his School ap- 


| Pointed (by Ariſtotle) his Succeſſor. This we find was in the 


ſecond Year of the 114th Olympiad; according to Pliny he 

flouriſhed about the 440th Year from the Building of Rome. 
Thus Theopbraſtus was qualified, and undertook the Govern- 
ment of perhaps one of the greateſt poiloſophical Schools in the 
World: The Number of thoſe who came to hear him, accord- 
ing to Laertius, were two thouſands, and according to Suidar, 
many more, He condycted himſelf in his Profeſſion with cker 
cor 
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Economy, appropriating certain Hours to particular Purpoſes. 


He diſcourſed in fuch an affecting Manner, and adapted his 
Geſture ſo ſuitably to the Argument whereof he treated, as gain- 


ed him great Eſteem. 


In the fourth Year of the 118th Olympiad, Sephoctes, a tra- \ 


gie Poet at Athens, Son of Ampbiclides, procured a Law to pro- 


| hibit philoſophical Schools. On this Decree Theophrafius and - 


others quitted Athens: Theophraſius, however, did not abſent 
himſelf long, but returned the Year following, when Phils ac- 


cuſed Sophocles that he had acted contrary to Law, whereupon / 


the Athenians reverſed their Decree, fined Sophacles five Tas 


and reinſtated Theophraſtus in his School. 


During the intermediate Time he had not been idle, ke had 
made Collections of Money for the more private Canventions 
of Philoſophers, and Encouragement of Learning ; and from 
his cloſe Application to Study, made great Improvements ; for 


he wrote on a great Variety of Subjects, as Laertius mentions, 
with great Learning and Penetration, particularly of the Nature 


of Animals, Foffils, Metals, Phyſics or natural Philoſophy, 


Ethics or moral Virtue, Politics, Cc. though few of his Wri- 


tings are now extant. His Treatiſe of Foſſils is ſtill extant, 
which was lately tranſlated by Mr: Hill, and to which we re- 
fer the Curious; only obſerving, he had fo far inveſtigated the 
general Syſtem of the Foſſil World, as might be preſumed 
poſſible at the Time he wrote, more than 2000 Years fince, 
when the Sciences to which the preſent Age owes its Improve- 
ment were ſo little underſtood, and fo few of the SALA 
which have now given Light into it had been made. | 
Plutarch mentions to his Honour, his Love of his Countr 


and that he had twice freed it from the Oppreſſion of Tyrant. 


His Characters of Virtue and Vice are in general eſteemed 

7 juſt; they are ſtill extant in 28 and tranſlated into French 
r. de la Bruyere. 

"bs his own Life he exhibited many of the Virtues he recom- 
mended, particularly Temperance and Beneficence. 

He greatly recommended to his Pupils the Employment of 
Time, ſaying, nothing was ſo precious as Time, and that to 
laviſh it was the greateſt Prodigaliti x. 


He 


* Sa nance ine es 4 \ 
He diſcovered.a great. Contempt, of Riches ;., and. hemoaned 
che Shortneſs of human Life, 88 ipſylſciept for attaining great 
. Perfection.in Literature. 2G 19Þ 563; 
He died at Athens in the 85th Tons DC bd Ce eſ- 
. teemed, orgs of mag e 
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E | CURUS, one of the A Poa of his WY 

was born at Gargettium i in Attica, the 3d Year of the 119th 
Ohm piad. His Father Neocles, and his Mother Chereftrata, 
were among thoſe Inhabitants of Attica whom che Athenians 
"Tent into the Ille of Samos: This is the Reaſon why Epicurus 
paſſed -his Youth in that Iſland, and did not return to Athens 
till he was 18 Vears old. He did not deſign to ſettle there; "4 for 
at the Age of 23 he went to his Father at Colophon, and after- 
Wards travelled and ſojourned | in ſeveral Places, before he ſettled 

at Athens. 

When about 36 Vears old, he ſet u up a School there, in 2 
fine Garden which he,purchaſed, and there paſſed his Time with 
his Friends in great Tranquillity, and taught a great N umber 
of Diſciples, obſerving ſo good I conomy, that few Societies 
were ſo well regulated. 

The Reſpect his Followers paid to him while living, i is greatly 
to be admired, his School being never divided, and his Doctrines 
and Precepts highly reverenced; ſo that his Memory was per- 
petuated with great Eſteem; and the Books he wrote, which 

were many, regarded as Oracles. 

+ He brought the atomical Syſtem into great Reputation: He 
was not the Inventor of it, but he made ſome Alterations j in 
it, though not always for the better; for Inſtance, he ſpoiled 
the Syſtem in not retaining Demeeritus $ Doctrine touching the 

Soul of Atoms. 

Democritus is ſaid to Aker from Epicurus i in natural Philoſo- 
Phy: The former imagines there is an animal or ſpiritual Na- 
dure in the Concourſe of Atoms 3 whereas E Picurus allows no- 
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ES te af tht: as \To,pretend; that - 
a ColleQtpn of inanimate Atoms can be à Soul, and caniemit; - 


6055 Images as gccaſigna Thought, Mn se eee 


However, this Eier un imagin'd, and he would allow nothing 


but Bodies to think 2 and in order to make them capable of 
Thought, he fays, that Images flow from thoſe. Subſtances, 


Which be ſuppoſes form d of Atoms, and infinuate themſeltes 


into the Mind, as being of a more ſubtle Contexture than thoſe, 


that preſent themſelvey.. But if we once ſuppoſe that Atoms have 
' a Soul, we may eaſily conceive that their ſeveral Combinations 


form divers Species of Animals, A M e of Senſation, 
and divers, Combinations of Thou e F131 A Ya: 5? oy, 


He alfo attributed to the ſame wn "lh vi 


merable Worlds. He conceived of God as a matetial Being, 
(conſequently of ſome Form) though: not of the ſame Kind or 


mutable Matter, but independently happy and immortal, and 
hole Reſidence, he conceives, eue e r _ . 


eien e 10 
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Where Show'rs mae fell nor Wind array rw, 

Where neither 


1 — but Heav'n is evit bright; 6-4 
vading bis glorious Smile with a Light. 


des Epiſtle ade dende Optaichh ts: 
bed,“ particularly concerning God, wherein he reminds him, 
that the Doctrine of the fortuitous Comcourſe of Atoms diteſt 
God of his Power and Goodneſs, and that conſequently, we 
lie under no Obligation to bim. If aſk, wherefore you love 
him? You anſwer, for the Majeſty and Excellence of his Na- 


ture. He it granted, that neither Intereſt nor Expectations are 


your Motives to * bim, chere is N fe Dignity in 
Ne. 22 x 7 RN Rr zuthe 
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Auguſtine, ond ater anions H controvented Enes 
rus Nations of God, ſometimes Abs ns iden and at TY 


Times in the Plural. Dis _ Laertins fays, be taught us to betieys 
of God, that he was datt and to aſe nne 9 
nothing to him rep . to 1 iſs, or incompatible with Inimonatizy : 


and the learned Ga/ſendus, who has given the largeſt Account of his 


Works, has taken great Pains to * his Ideas of God werk not at By 
all impious. 
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62 Brookapali Pirorormicn, | 
the Generoſity with which) Lon are influenced; but nevertheleſs 


greatly abſurd. And indeed he always expreſſed a Diffdence 8 


of his own Underſtanding ; for which Reaſon, probably, we 

find it was his uſual Method to recommend to his Diſciples, 26 

their firſt and e rte the rp Ras and Err of 

God. mare 

But however erroneous his Senlincnes were, Seneca fays bis 
outward Religion was never called in queſtion, though he did 

not conceive of God as the Source of all Good, and the Cen- 


ter of all Happineſs : He always entertained a high Veneration 


of the Supreme Being, inculcated the ſame on his Diſciples, and 
expreſsly forbid attributing any Imperfection to him, or Want of 
independent Felicity, ſaying, „ he is not an impious Man who 
<5 rejeqs the Gods whom the People adore; But he who enter- 
<< tains ſuch impertinent Opinions of them as ſome People do.” 

He believed the Supreme Being had a Right to be adored for 


the Excellency of his Nature, and that we ought to worſhip 


him neither from the Hopes of any Reward, 6r Fear of Pu- 
niſhment ; he highly blaming Superſtitions, with which the Peo- 
ple were abyſed, and were too often made uſe of as a * 
for, or Extenuation of the greateſt Enormities. 
| He greatly exploded the Idea of God's Reſidence ini particu- 
lar Places, ſaying, we muſt not believe them to reſemble the 
fineſt Palaces in this World; that the Gods, by Reaſon of the 
fine Matter of which they are made, are inviſible to the Senſes, 
and can hardly be perceived by the Eye of the Mind, and it 
muſt neceſſarily follow, that the Place of their Abode muſt _ 
ſome Reſemblance to the Tenuity of their Nature. 

He alſo held, that the Univerſe was boundlefs ; that this gre 
All had neither Middle nor End; and that from any imaginary 
Point, the Space you had to ROS Was 1 that Ne. 
was no End of it. 6 

And as the Subjects of ha Ediquiries were many, and a Pho 
ſophers were divided very much in the Criterion of diſtin- 
guiſhing what is true from what is falſe, he made this a Subject 
of Importance, and accordingly makes the Senſes the en 
of Judging, and that we know nothing 277 by thaw 1 
by what is inconſiſtent with * 


. LFPB __ Mido) 1 . 
He 8 and noble then Me 


| Study of Philoſophy ; that youn 
too ſoon; and that ey who wete old Sught never to be 


ſince the End propoſed thereby is Happineſs, - the = 


A reaſonable” Beings ought to have in View. 1 jonnsd 


And he placed the Summum Bonum, or chief Good, in Pleas 


ſure, not in infamous and unlawful, but in Pleaſure inſeparable 7 


from Virtue, ſuch a State of Happineſs" as may be attained” 

the Strength of Nature in general; in the Tranquility of the 
Mind. Sometimes Health of Body he joined with it, but chiefs 
ly in the former, in regard the Goods of the Mind were better 
than chose of the Body; and therefore he flies Philoſophy the 
Medicine of the Mind. dene 


This by no Means proves, that Epicurean place Happineſs 


in good Cheer, or an Intercourſe of the different Sexes; for at | 


beſt, theſe are but efficient Cauſes of ſome Degrees of daäetbe⸗ 
tion, which are not here in Queſtion. When there is Occaſion, 


he ſays, to treat of the efficient Cauſes of Content and Pleaſure, 


* 


they will mark out the beſt; on the one Side they will direct you 
to thoſe Objects which are moſt capable to preſerve the Health 


of your Body; and on the other, will point out what has tue 
greateſt Tendency to the Tranquility of the Mind: Cotiſes 


quently, they will preſcribe you Sobriety, Temperance, and the 
checking tumultuous Paſſions, which deprive the Soul of its 
State of Felicity, Theſe were the gory: Maxims wan this 
Philoſopher. © 

Nevertheleſs, ſome of his Diſciples Abe 41 gave! 
Occaſion for miſtaken Notions concerning their Maſter, though 


his whole Time was devoted to the Study of Philoſophy, and 25 


he always exerciſed the utmoſt Temperance. 


He tautzht, that Virtue was the only Means of making Life | 


happy ; becauſe nothing is more pleafant than to live wiſely, 
according to the Rules of Prudence, Honour, and Juſtice, to 
2 nothing to reproach us. To injure no Man, to do all 


the good Offices in our Power to our Fellow- Creatures; this, 


he ſays, is Pleaſure; this is Happineſs. 
He inceſſantly recommended T emperance and Sobriety, As the 


wax Way to preſerve the true Uk and due Exerciſe of the go- 9 
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Perſons Could never begin it 8 
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| by che lpairing it when decay 
 He,copldered.theu Senses in tex due he, vibes 


cannot keep. it qt tog great & Diſtance, when the Evil that will 
fallow will be ſupexior to the Satisfafkign enjoyed; and <autions 
ung did ſuch Pleaſyres.that attach us to Bodies. 
Some. of his Maxims.of Temperance; Söhtiety, Ge being 
e his Hs 
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, Never . ther hich i ana Jr wills 
offind the Head, | 
E 1 enjoys. Riches that. lit wants them. —— 
e er l if according te Cyyaien, un with 
. 


Flaaſanth. without dving virtuouſy. 


He id, there were few who knew cereal 
of Life; that the generality of Men were diſſatisfied with their 
preſent, State; every one propoſed to live more happily for the 
Tims, to come, but were ſurptized by Death before they could 
their Projetts in Execution; and that this was the Thing 


Caſe, it was beſt for a Man to enjoy the Time preſent, without 
deferring it to uncertain, future Time, nor meaſure Life by the 
Number of Years, but by the Pleaſures he enjoyed; for a ſhait 
and pleaſant Life, he, faid, was more deſirable than a longer, 
full of Care; as at an Entertainment, we do not chuſe ne 
in Quantity, but the Meat that is ſweeteſt, and beſt dreſt. 


As he rejected the Notion of Fate, he look'd on the Art of 


Divination as aludicrous Thing ; believing it impoſlible for any 
one to know thoſe Contingencies, which having no neceſſary 
Cou, e depented upon the Humour ad Choke of 


gy; Epicurus's Notions concerning God nd} the Soul, 
% ee eee Cenſute, Al Hitorians in gene- 
ral 
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made Man's Life ſo extremely miſerable, This being the 
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ral agree, Nel a. moſt exemplary Life, according to the 
Rules'of philoſophical Wiſdom. | Lees cries Aut; in . 
4 Queſtions, 4 : 5 
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St. | Jerom beſtows great Commendations on bis Life, and ob- 


jected it to Chriſtians, to make them aſhamed of their Dube 
And Seneca, tho a Stoic, ſpeaks honourably of him... * 


St. Gregory gives us an illuſtrious Teſlimony of the cu 
of this Philoſopher. 


Epicurus tells us, ſays this Father, that Pleaſure was the End 
of Man; and that we might not imagine the Pleaſure he meant 
was ſenſual, he lived a Life no leſs regular than temperate; and 
confirmed the Truth of his Doctrines by the Purity of his Morals. 

His perfonal Character was eminent for Candour and Sinceri- 

: He was courteous and affable to all, and had that Tender- 
kj" for his Friends and Pupils, as would be quite tedlous to 
partioularize : He recommended to them Generoſity and Kind- 
neſs, even to their Slaves, and by his own Example inculcated 


. 2 


Humanity: He not only permitted his Slaves the Liberty of 


learning Philoſophy, but took Carp jo inflruQ them, as if they s 


had been Scholars. 
Me muſt not forget how juſtly he 5 copia forehe Love 
of his Country and Diſciples ; he did not abandon it at the Time 


of the greateſt Diſtreſs, whilſt Demetrius beſieged Athens, but 
ſhared the Miſeries of his Countrymen, and divided his ſcanty 


Diet equally with his Diſciples; and many of his Diſciples 
from other Places, who reſorted to his Houſe, reſided with him 
as a Kind of Community; each out of his . Superfluity ſhared 
with his Neighbour, tho' not as one-common, or Bank. Scl 
which might occaſion Miſtruſt. 


_ i Tully ſpeaks of his conſtant, undiſſembled Friendſhip, | 
with diſtinguiſbing Epithets of aan . 


8 1 


n of his dect. 
* A Gets whoinilanderfiood; — 
2 this Diſtich : 


His Practice with his Doctrine diſagreed ; 
Sri eas his Life, tho" Pleaſure was his Creed, 


EY Bro earn. A; Ph = orn. 
"fs Submiſſion to Governors i is alſo recorded to his Honour: 
ne put up Vows for the Safety of the Common-wealth, and 
the ancient Form of Government, but complied with the pre- 
ſent State of Affairs, and ſubmitted to thoſe who had the For- or- 
tune to govern; never chuſing to be concerned in the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, but preftrred a Life of Peace and Trap- 
quility to that Trouble ws e which are : inſeparable. 
from State Affairs. 
Thus advanced deen this ufual Period of hain Life, the 
72d' Year of his Age, he fell fick at Athens, where he had never 
diſcontinued his Inſtructions. His Diſtempers were a Retention 
of Urine, and Dyſentery, which wete exceeding painful to him; 
however he bore them with Patience invincible. _ ; 
When he perceived his End approaching, he gave his Slaves 
their Liberty; and ordered his Birth · day to be annually kept on 
the roth of Gamelien, or January. 
He left his Garden and Books to the Uſe of Scholars that 


ſhould ſuceeffively attend there and wrote after this Manner 
to Idomenens. 


4 an 1 thank the Gods, a moſt happy 

Day of my Life. I am tormented with violent Pain, 
6 yet even in the Midſt of theſe my Sufferings, I feel a Spring 
„ of Joy within me, when I reflect on the Service I have 
done to Philoſophy in general, and the Remembrance of 
<« our Friendſhip. Take Care of the Children of Metrodorus, 
% n e Dodtcinesia your Mind. 


« Paremn» © 


| Hiding deve ill about r4 Days, ho wha Walk of hot 
Water ; he called for a Glaſs of Wine, which he drank, and 
ſoon after expired, in the firſt Vear of the e h 27 
before the Chriſtian Era. 

— were: conlted to his Menicry at the Charge of 
the City of Athens, which, with other Marks of Eſteem, teſ- 
tify his diſtinguiſhed Merit; and his Writings for many Ages 


- - - - 
ſince proclaim his great Penetration, and amiable Character. 
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r f r. 6 or 
Thus the Poet | 5 n 


When W when he began, 
That Oracle of Trath, that more than Fu ; 


The Fame of whoſe Inuentiam Aill ſuviv d. _ { 


And rais'd an euerlaſting Pyramid, 
A high as Heav'n, a: | Barth the Baſs wide. 
Fer he, obſerving ſome that could ſupply 
| "Contented Nature's thirfiy Luxm y 
Happy in Hbncurs, and in Wealtl's Embrace, | | 
Au doubly happy in a noble Race, | ; DET. 
Stilt groar'd and pin d, with Care ond fn, DT 
Each fnund a ſad Diſturber in his Brea; 5 | 
'  Tmagin'd right, the Fault lay bid in Man,, 9 
Whente this Corruption of bis Foys began: e f 
Becaufe his Wiſh is boundleſs, vaſt his Mind. 3 > 
Much Good paſi thro' and have no Sweds bend, NE e 4 
Or elſe, ſome ill Opinion ſtill deftrays >= ag ©, no 
The preſent Good, and fours all his Foys : „ 3 
Then he, the mighty he, W | | 
And true Philoſophy, reforn?d our Souls ; n 
He purg d away all vain and emply, Care, 5 
And taught what Man ſhould hope, what Man full frz. 
The End at which we ought to aim bee d, af | 
| And taught an cafy Way to find the Good. n 


Thee, who haſt Light from midi Manage yory 

Hind Life's Advantages and Pleaſures taught; 

Thee, chitfe/t Gly of the Greecian State, 
| * Thy Paths II ira, reſole/4 to imitate. © 
Tho Parent of Philoſophy, hat ſhiewn 
The Way to Truth, by Precepts of thy oton. 
Tees who haſt tanght the World Delight and Places 
ann thy Proſe tall never * 


Again, . 
Greet Epicuris diet; Ms Lies Rite ray 
Whoſe Wit Mankmd exceedefl, ax the Sui 


5 — by bis Ring, all the Stars. 
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RA Tus, the Philoſopher ard Poet, by way of Diſlinction 
from Aratus, the General, was born at Soli, a City of Ci- 
2 and flouriſhed about the Time of Ptolomy Philadelphus, 


(according to Suidas) in the 124th Ohmpiad, was remarkable 


for his Quickneſs of Wit, and Solidity of udgment. 

By theſe Accompliſhments, he was early introduced. to the 
Favour of the King, and ſpent moſt of his Time in the Court 
of Antigonus Oenatos, the Son of Demetrius Poliorcetis. Here 
he had great Oppottunities of improving himſelf, which his 
Genius was ſo naturally adapted to, that it enabled him to make 
very curious Reſearches into the Works of Nature ; and from 
Nature up to Nature's God, whom he acknowledged in thoſe 

early Ages of Ignorance, the Creator of all Things. 

Io this Poet St. Paul. alludes, when diſcourſing on the Be- 
ing and Perfections of God, to the Athenians, As xvii. 28. 


At certain alſo of your own Poets have ſaid, We are alſo his 
Offepring. 


This Quotation of the Apoftle i is the Gfeh Verſe of his * 3 


beſide which, in the Beginning of this Poem are ſeveral re- 
makable Expreſſions concerning the Deity. His firſt Words 
are, Vi begin from Foue, whom we ought never to paſs by un- 
mentioned; for all Things are full of Jeue; ; Men, Earth, Sea, 
and every Thing. every where, ſtand in Need of cue; for 
this benevolent Deity ſupplies them with all good Things ; with ſe- 
veral other Expreſſions, importing his Reverence of the Deity, 
whom he always conſiders in the ſingular Number, a the 
one ſupreme Governor of the World. 

From his aſſiduous Diſpoſition to enquire into the Nature and 
Properties of Things, he made many uſeful Diſcoyeries, and 
publiſhed many of them in his Poem entitled Phemomena, or 


the Appearances of Nature, but more particularly of the ce- 


leſtial Bodies, &c. and his Dioſemia, which were ſo pleaſing to 
Cicero, Claudius, and Germanicus Cæſar, that all three tranſla- 
ted them into Latin: He alſo wrote Hymns to the God Pan ; 
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he lifewiſe wrote ſome Things in Medicine; as alſo, a Treatiſe 
concerning Manners; and ſome Epigrams upon Antigonts's 
Wife: And not only thoſe who were his Cotemporaries eſ- 


The. LIFE Aired 50 


teemed and valued his Lucubrations, but many learned Men, 


in divers Ages of the World, have beſtowed Commendations 
upon theſe Pieces, particularly Sir Edward Sher bourne, Voſſius, 
&c. And as his Principles relating to the Deity were regulated 
by the moſt natural and conſiſtent Idea of Things; fo his mo- 
ral Character was uniformly virtuous, ſuitable to what he incul- 
cated on others, and to the Idea of his derived and dependent 
State, which ny a A ne and Honour to his Me- 
mory. 

Hiſtory is ſilent with ad to the * Time and Man- 
ner of his Death. Authors are inclined to think he did not 
arrive to old Age, but exchanged this Life in a IE oy 
N 


PNG l go 
Pkoctus, denominated, from his Country, Lycius, was à 
Diſciple of Syrianus, a Philoſopher of the Platonic Scct, 
and preſided over a School at Athens. He wrote many learned 
Commentaries on Philoſophy, Mathematics, and Grammar; 
upon the whole Works of Homer, Heſiod, and Plato”: $ Books 
of the Republic: He wrote likewiſe concerning the Conſtruftion 
of the Alirolale. He flouriſhed in the "Time of Trajan the 
Emperor, and wrote many Things againſt the Chriſtians after 
Porphyry but was anſwered by Fobn, called the CO 
in his Apology for the Chriſtians, 

We learn from Suidas, and Philsftratus, that there were 
many of his Name; but Proclus the Mathematician is the only 
one whoſe Works are extant: The principal of which is his 
Book on the Doctrine of the Sphere; in which he treats of the 
Axis and Poles of the World; of the Circles of the Sphere, 
great and ſmall ; of the Parallels of the Colures; of the Zodiac, 
and its Signs; of the Horizon; of the Meridian; of the Ga- 
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laxy, or Milky Way" of the Conflellations; of the five Zona 
of the Climatesz and the Conflellations of the Heavens. 


It*is not certain how long he lived, or when he died. His 
above-mentioned Book is deſervedly reckoned one of the beſt 


Pieces of Afironemy among the. antiefit Greek Authors, and is 
wotthy the Peruſal * the Curious in er an, of that 


Kind. f 
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LEONE DES. 


| CLEOMEDES apt Cit e why thouh he Slap 


wrote a large Treatiſe of the World in general, and 4/tro- 


nomy in particular; yet we find no mention made of him 


Authors, neither as to the Age in which he lived, or of what Pro- 
feſſion or Sect he was. It is only ſaid of him, that he wrote a very 
elegant Treatiſe, which is Nil extant, and is divided into two 
Books : The firſt of which treats of the Magnitude and Dimen- 


frons of the Earth; of the Celgſlial Circles, or Diviſions of the 


Heavens; of the Motions of the Planets and the Stars; of the 
Zodiac, and Celeſtial Signs 3 of the Torrid, and other Zones ; 

of the Increaſe of Days and Nights; of the Earth, as a habit- 
able Globe ; that the World is round ; that the Earth is in 
the Middle of the World; and of the Magnitude of the Earth, 
In the ſecond Book he treats of the Quantity, or Bulk of the 


Sun, and again, of the Magnitude of the Barth; alſo of the 


Magnitude of the Sun, Moon, and Stars; of the Nearneſs of the 
Moon to the Earth; of the Eclipſes of the Aeon; and laſtly, of 
the Planets, He tells us, that many Things which he wrote in 
this Treatiſe were extracted from Pgfidonius; but tho? theſe 
Names were great among the Ancients, yet their Writings 
muſt appear very ſterile, and their Notions very imperfe& and 
vague, to a Perſon verſed in the modern Coſmology. However, 
this Piece of Cleomedes muſt be reckoned among the pompous 
Remains of Antiquity, and well deſerves a Place in the Library 
of the Curious. 
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Din Periegetes muſt bot be overlooked, as he is intitled 
to a Place in our Bjographia Philoſophica, on Account gf 
a Greek Poem which he has wrote, upon a phical De- 


ſcription of the- Surface of the whole Earth, as Yar as it was 
known in his Time. He lived in the Reign of Augu/fus, and 
of Courſe could treat only of the three great Parts of the World 
which were then known, which he. reckons in this Order, vix. 
Lybia, i. e. Africa, Europe, and Afia. 

Priſcian tranſlated his Greek Hexameters into Latin Pentami- 
ter Verſe; but the moſt complete Edition of this Authoris given 
us by Dr. Edward Wells, who has not only illuſtrated this 
Author by Maps of ancient Geography, but modernized them 
by Notes, explaining the ſeyeral Countries he treats of, accord- 
ing to their preſent State. 

This poetical Geographer is uſually read in V pn ab 

other eminent Grammar-Schools, as a Greek Claſſic, of 00 


Turnebus ſays; © If this Poem was well digeſted, it would 


<« make a Man as thoroughly acquainted with the ancient Geo- 


« graphy of the whole Earth, as he is with the Town i in which 
„ he was born and bred,” 


It is obſervable, that he ſpeaks of the Infule He/peride, or 
Weftern Iſlands, with reſpe& to the large Quantities of Tin 
found there, which, he ſays, were poſſeſſed by the illuftrious 
Tberians, He ſpeaks of two Britiſh Iſlands, and aſſerts, oo 
they are the largeſt of all the Iflands of the known World, 
is plain, in ancient Times, the Inhabitants of the Weſtern Part 
of this. Iſland were included under the Name of berians; and 
by the two great Britiſb Iſlands, ſituated oppoſite to the Mouth 
of the Rhine, he muſt undoubtedly mean Great-Britam and 
Ireland. This Author is ſaid to have wrote ſome other Books 
concerning the Nature of Stones, &c. which are now loſt, 

Authors are ſilent as to his Profeſſion, and the Time of his 
Death, 
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AfoLLONIS, 4 Pons. a 7 in Panplile EA 
famous Geometrician in the Reign of Ptolomy Euergetes, 
which reaches from the 133d Olympiad, to the' 3d Year of the 


239th. He ſtudied a long Time in Alexandria, under the Diſ- 


ciples of Euclid, and compoſed ſeveral Bqoks, of which only 
his Books of Conic Sections are ſtill extant. 

It appears from the Author's Epiſtle Dedicatory to Eudimus, 
A Geometrician in Pergamus, that this Work conſiſted of eight 


Books; and that the Public have not yet ſeen the laſt of theſe 


1 * 
Some Authors attribute to him the Comment on the Phæno- 


mena of Aratus. It is much eſteemed, and ſeveral ancient and 


modern Authors have taken the pains to comment upon, or 
tranſlate it; though Mr. Des Cartes had no favourable Opinion 
of it. After many other Tranſlations and Comments upon it, 
Martin Gibertaldus endeavoured to correct it, according to the 
Senſe of the Author, and to reſolve the problems; and by this 
Means reſtored Life to this ancient Geometrician. 

Claude Richard, Profeſſor of Mathematics in the Imperial 


| College of his Order at Madrid, in the Year 1632, explained, 


in his public Lectures, the firſt four Books of Apollonius, which 


were reprinted at Antwerp | in 1655, in Folio; and the great 
Duke Ferdinand II. and his Brother, Prince Leopold de Megicis, 


employed a Profeſſor of the Oriental Languages at Rome to tranſ- 


late the 5th, 6th, and 7th Books of Apollonius into Latin, 
printed at Florezce in 16613 with the Commentary of Borelli, 
who maintains theſe Books to be the ingenions Productions of 
our Apollonius, by many unqueſtionable Authorities. 

Some have thought, that Apollonius appropriated the Writings 
and Diſcoveries of Archimedes, Heraclius affirms it; but Eu- 
tocius endeavours to confute him; ; and, upon the whole, he is 
allowed the Honour of explaining a difficult Subject better; and 
has made ſeveral Improvements both in Archimedes's Problems 


and in Euchd: And it ſeems a | groundleſs Suppoſition, that 


| Archi- 
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Archimades Was the bun who wrote of Conice, notwithſtanding 
his Treatiſe of Conics was greatly eſteemed, | 
Apolliniur had a Son of the ſame Name, who was the Met. 


L ; ſenger that preſented the ſecond Book of the'Conic Se2ions to the ; 
15 Perſon to whom it was dedicated, who paid him the Compli- 
10 ment of the great Geometrician ; but his Cotemporaries ſpake 1 
with this Reſtriction, that his Treatiſe of Conics was formed on 
ly the beſt Rules of any that had at that Time appeared of his pa- 

| ticular Profeſſion. As to the Time of his Death Authors are 

| filent. ; 
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5 RIST ARCHUS, a Greek Philoſopher, and Native of Sa-. 1 
t. mas, was one of the firſt, who maintained, that the Eartgn 
4 turned upon its Center, and deſcribed annually a Circle round 1 
x the Sun. Sextus Empericus confirms this Opinion. Plutarch, 


intending to clear up a Thought of Plato, and conſidering with 
al himſelf whether that Philoſopher did not believe the Motion of 
the World, adds, that this Opinion was afterwards that of Ari- 
flarchus., And Archimedes intimates this more plainly. Theſe 


a 7 
t are his Words: Ariftarchus, the Samian, confuting the Notions 1 
, of Aſtrologers, laid down certain Poſitions, from whence it fol- | 


A lows, that the World is much larger than generally imagined 
for he- lays it down, that the fixed Stars and the Sun are im- 


, moveable ; - and that the Earth is carried round the Sun i in the 

f Circumference of a Circle. According to ſome Hiſtorians, Cle-. 
anthus was of Opinion, that Greece ought to have tried Ari/tar- 

$ chus for Irreligion, for endeavouring to preſerve the regular Ap- 


pearance of the heavenly Bodies, by ſuppoſing that the Heavens 
1 themſelves ſtood ſtill; but that the Earth revolved in an obiique 
0 Circle, and at the ſame Time round its own Axis. He inven- 
\ ted a peculiar Kind of Sun-Dials, mentioned by Fitruvius. 
t There is extant of his Works only a Treatiſe of the Magnitude 
and Diſtance of the Sun and Moon, tranſlated into Latin, and 
commented on by Frederic Commandin, and Tg with the 
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Enplication of Pappus, in 1572. , Dr. Wallis pnbliſhed i it * 


95 Greek, with the Latin Verſion. of Commandin, in 1688, and in- 


forted it in the third Tome of his Mathematical Works. The 
Syſtem of the World, which appeared under his Name, is con- 
troverted, and ſaid to be Robervals, The Time when Ariftar- 
cbus flouriſhed is not certainly known; but that he was born in 
the Life-time of Archimedes is not difputed. Some ſay, that he was 
a Cotemporary with him. Blancanus m entions, that he flou- 
riſhed about the 89th Olympiad, but probably it was later. Vi- 


' truvins, naming ſome Mathematicians who were Inventors, 


places Ar; ant in the firſt Rank. 


IRC HIM E DES. 

N the early Dawn of the Roman Glory abroad, when Marcellus 

was Conſul at Rome, and Hiero King of Syracuſe, in Sicih; 
there flouriſhed in this latter City a Perſon, named Ax cnime- 
DEs, whoſe Mathematical Genius ſet him with ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed Excellence in the View of the World, as made him not 
only the Honour of his own Age, but the Admiration of Poſte- 
rity: He was an Inſtance, of late Years, well confirmed, to 
what a Height of Knowledge the human Mind is capable of at- 
taining, when attentive only to one Species of Science. 

His MECHANICs are at large diſcourſed of in Pohbius, Livy, 
and Plutarch; particularly concerning ſome Engines, invented 
by him to defeat the Approaches of the Enemy, when his pater- 
nal City was beſieged by the Romans. 

It is not to be diſputed, but that he invented the Properties 
and Proportions of the Cylinder and Sphere, and ſome other 
Mathematical Figures; as one Sort of Spiral, which to this 
Day goes by his Name. He was the firſt that made a Sphere 
of Glaſs, through which were feen the heavenly Bodies in Mo- 
tion ; but upon what Syſtem they moved does not appear. We 
have not any direct Authority in reſpect to this Invention; but 
Tradition has delivered the Facts down to us with ſtrong Cir- 
cumſtances, leading to a Confirmation of the Truth; as that 
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Keke eminent Monuments of his Invention were graved on bis 


in his Tuſeulan Queſtions; tellsus, that the Tomb wis'wholly 
unknown in his Time; being over-grown with Buſhes; but 
when he was Dueftor there, he found it out; and caufed the 
Place to be cleared. nn * een 1 ; 
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R iſit, et ad ſuperos talia dicta dedit; i 15 
4 15 Mvegina mortalis progreſſa potentia cura? 0 N 
Jam meus in fragili luditur orbe labor. 9 59 
Jura poli, utrumque fidem, legeſque deoru m 1 
Ecce Syracuſius tranſtulit arte ſenen. 
Incluſus variis famulatur ſpiritus aſtris, Mi aka 
Et vivum certis motibus urget opus. 
Percurrit proprium mentitus ſigniſer annum, ub 'Þ 
Et ſimulata novo Cynthia menſe redit, HR 
Jamque ſuum volveus audax induftria mundum | - 
;  Gaudet, et humana ſidera mente regit. | 
- Quid falſo inſontem tonitru Salmanca miror 
Wr natura parva a e manus. 
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| When i in a glaſs's narrow ſpace conſin d, 

Jove ſaw the fabric of th almighty mind, *, 

Hie ſmil'd, and ſaid: Can mortal art alone 

Our 'heavenly labours mimic with their own ? 
The Syracufians brittle world contains 
Th eternal law, which through all Nature reigns. 
Fram'd by his art fee flars unnumber'd burn, 
And in their courſes rolling orbs return. ES 
His ſun; through various ſigns deſeribe the year, 

And every month his mimic moons appear. 
Our rivals laws his little planets bind, 
And rule their motions with a human mind. 
Salmoneus could our thunder imitate, ern 
But Archimedes can a World create. ' 
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Nags Mas tn ate, as have ſince been told 


oy of Sir Isa Ac NzwToN, which Two bear, in Character, a ve- 
ty near; Reſemblance; for: he was frequently loſt in a Kind of 


Reverity ſo as to appear hardly ſenſible; And Plutarch tells us, 
tllat he uſed to be carried to the Baths by Force. It ſeems, how - 
ever, that the Bath awakened him; as it was there he diſcovered 

what other Metals might be included in, or mixed with Gold. 
The Book wherein this Diſcovery is illuſtrated is loſt, and we 
have only what follows from VITRUvTuvs. 


HERO, King of Syracuſe, intending to make ant Offering to 


the Gods of a golden'Crown, contracted with an Artificer to 


make one of a great Price, and gave him the Gold, which the 
Workman finiſhed, and delivered mme It was afterwards 


plied with Silver. Hri ERO, diſpleaſed at the lmpobeien; deſired 


Archimedes to conſider how it might be known, what Quantity 


of different Metals might be contained in the ſame Veſſel. 


While engaged in the Solution of this Difficulty, he happened 


to go into the Bath; where obſerving, that a Quantity of Wa- 
ter over-flowed in Proportion to the Body that was in it, it im- 
mediately occurred to him, that Hiero's Queſtion might be ſolved 
by a like Method. . Accordingly, he made two Maſſes of equal 
Weight with the Crown ; one of Gold, and one of Silver. Then 

filled a Veſſel to the Brim with Water, and put the ſilver Maſs 
into it; upon which a Quantity of Water over-flowed equal to the 
Maſs; then taking the Maſs out, he filled up the Veſſel again, mea- 
ſuring the Water exactly that he put in; this ſhewed him what 
Meaſure of Water anſwered to the Maſs of Silver. Then he 
tried the Gold in like Manner, and found leſs Water to over- 


flow, as the Bulk of the Gold, tho! of equal Weight, was| 


much leſs than the Silver. Then he filled up the Veſſel a third 
Time, and put therein the Crown of Gold, when he found 
more Water to over-flow than in the golden Maſs of the ſame 
Weight, whence by the Difference he computed, what Silver 
was mixed with the Gold, and thus expoſed the Fraud. 

Many of his Works are loſt Thoſe come to our Knowlege 
are, two Books of the Sphere and Cylinder. The Dimen- 
ſion of a Circle.—Of Aquiponderants, or Centres of Gravi- 
os * Spheroids and Conoids. 2 Spiral Lines. — The 
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Quadrdtiite of s Parabola:—— of the. Number of . the band — adde. 
of Badia that flaat om Fluide. He is ſaid to have invented an 
Engine, called the Cochlea, $by which he drained all Ip, and 

would empty the Water from any Depth 3 that he launched 
Hiero's great Ship, and ſet the Roman Veſſels on Fire with Burn - —— 
ing - glaſles. Theſe ſeem great Matters to ſome Writers but 1 
ag a Veſſel is eaſily burnt, that comes within the Focus of a 
Burning-glaſs; ſo is a Ship of any Magnitude eaſily launched: 
being conſtructed on a declining Slip, as all muſt be, ot muſt be 


| out of the Power of any. Mechaniſm to effect. 
% We do not find any Deſcription of this launching Engine, 


nor any authentic Account of the Magnitude of the Ship, tho 
| attempted by many Authors, very little to the Satisfaction of a 
curious Enquirer. As to the Burning-glaſs, if the Relation 


| is to be depended upon, it is only to be thus conſidered. ; that 
ö what is there called Ships, were generally but ſmall: Veſſels, 
5 and might by the Situation of the Place be obliged to go near 
1 the Shore, and on the South- ſide of the Station, where 4 


very large Glaſs, with a proper Focus, might be ſet, and 
in ſuch a Caſe be fired by the converging Rays: But as this re- 
| quires many Circumſtances to make ir feaſible, I believe that 
| none but thoſe unacquainted with the Nature and Reaſon of 
this Subject will give much credit to the Story. © It is no 
5 5 8 Diſhonout 


9 Machine is ſtill called Archimedes Sc zw, and is in gene- 
As there is no Probability in the Nature of Things of the above · 
mentioned extraordinary Effects of Burning: glaſſes, whether Specu- 5 
hums or Lenſes, uſed fingly by themſelves, tho* in the Hands of fo 
{ 18 a Perſon as Archimedes, mach more abſurd muſt it be to pretends 

that they had the Knowledge of any compound Burning-glaſs ; eſpe- 
cially ſuch a one as conſiſts of Pieces of plajn Looking-y\aik — 
together in the Manner of that invented lately by Monſieur Bajo, 
For this ſuppoſes, that they had not only the Art of making args 
Concave Speculums ; but alſo, that they underſtood the Art of mak- 
ing and foliating Looking. glaſſes; nothing of which —_— from 
Hiſtory, or is worth the Belief of any judici6us Perſon. If any Thing 
4 of this Kind had been extant, the great Roger Bacon would undoubtedly. - 

have hence been fond of the SubjeR, 'and related the wonderful Ef- 

- feQts of theſe Burning · glaſſes, among other T hings of the like Nature, 
- on which-he has a particular Chapter, vi. Concerning the Inven- 
a tions” and wonderful Machines of the Antients, in his Book De Nut 
ltate Magi: Upon the whole, Richard -#aller, Eſqz has a particular 
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concerning him, as it is the Fate of human Affairs, to be ex- 
travagant in our Characters, and to give them to the World 


with great Addition or Diminution; and in this Light are moſt 


Hiſtorians to be read. In reſpect to this great Man, we are 


apt to imagine, that we have various Accounts concerning him 
that are not true, and unhappily deficient in many TOY | 


12 1 that might be of eminent Service to Mankind. 
Aſter all his Efforts to ſave Syracuſa, when beſieged, it 2 


a at length taken by Storm, and Archimedes was fo very intent 


upon a Demonſtration of Geometry, that he neither heard the 


Noife, nor minded any Thing elſe, until a Soldier that found 


him tracing of Lines, and drawing Circles, aſked him his. 


Name, and upon his Requeſt to be gone, and not diſorder his 
Figure, flew him. Marcellus, who had given ſtrict Orders 
to uſe him civilly, was much concerned for his Death, and re- 
ceived his ſurviving Friends very kindly for his Sake. He was 
flain in the 542d of Rome, in the firſt Year of the 142d * | 


piad, and in „ befgra Ani, - 


1 ” of. : . Aa. 
bi 


HIPPARCHUS. 


Hine, a great Philoſopher, Son of Piſifratus, a Native 
of Nicea, in Bythinia, flouriſhed between the 154th and 


the 163d Olympiad. We have the ſtrongeſt Argument that 
can be for it; ſince it is drawn from the Aſtronomical Obſerva- 


tjons which he made in that Interval of Time. . Ptolomy, King of 


Egypt has related ſome of them. Faſſms, Calviſius, and Suidas, | 


differed ' ſomewhat about the Time; but Moreri has placed 
Hlipparchus in the Year 570 of Rome, under the Reign of 


Ptolomy; we are not, however, over-ſollicitous to determine 


| Efay on this Subje& (publiſhed among the Philoſophical Experiments 


and 1 of Dr. Hoek) in which, after having examined all 


the Paſſages of antient Authors relative to this Subject, he concludes - 


— theſe \ ords.—* I am of Opinion. that the Antients were wholly 
22 of refracting Burning glaſſes, except Spheres; and there - 
0 that it is no ſtrange Thing, that they had neither Teleſcopes 


« ror M icroſcopes ; which noble Inventions. have diſcovered. 


new Worlds to the laſt and preſent Age.” 


Diſhonour to *-ARCHIMEDEs'critically to examine Relations 
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this Point. We bare ſtill ſome. of his Works extant, n. his 
Commentary upon the Phænomena of Aratus, which is properly 
2 Criticiſm; for he notes his Errors, and even accuſes him of 


having ſtole from Eudarur s Writings. The firſt Publiſher of 


Hipprachus's Commentary was Peter Victorius: Petavius has 
given us a more correct Edition of it, to which he has added 
a Latin Tranſlation ;. his other Works were de Conflitutione 
Stellarum inerrantium, et Statione Immotd, deque menſtra Lamm 
Motu ſecundum Latitudinem, &c. Pliny makes frequent and 
honourable Mention of Hipparchus : he places him in the Num- 
ber oſ thoſe ſublime Geniuſes, who by the Prediction of the 
Eclipſes ſhewed, that Men ought not to be ſurprized at. this 
Phenomenon. Thales was the firſt among the Greekip who could 
foretel the Time of Eclipſes. Sulpitius Gallus, among the Ra- 
mans, began to be ſucceſsful in that Sort of Prediction; and he 

made a very ſeaſonable Trial thereof the Night before the Battle 
in which Perſeus was overcome. Hipparchus, after theſe two, 
extended his Science much farther ; for he made an Ephemerides 


for ſix Hundred Years to come, being thoroughly acquainted - 


with the different Computations of the Months, Days, and 
Hours, - Situations of Places, and the different Aſpects in the ſe- 
veral Nations; in ſuch a Manner, that Pliny, and others, called 

him on this Account the Confident of Nature : The Eulogies he 
beſtows upon the Aſtronomers upon that Occaſion ſeem to be 
very well grounded, which may be thus read. —Illuſtrious Men, 
nay more than Men, who firſt diſcovered the Laws by which 
thoſe great Divinities are governed, and firſt ſet free the Minds 
of Men, who uſed to tremble at Eclipſes, fearing that they 
ſhould occaſion terrible Calamities, or the Extinction of thoſe * 
glorious Luminaries. Hail ye Interpreters of Heaven, learn- 
ed in the Nature of all Things, and Diſcoverers of a Subject, 
whereby you have overcome both Gods and Men; for what 
Mortal, ſeeing theſe Things, and the ſtated Labours of the 
Stars, will not be content with the Neceſſity to which his own 
Nature is ſubjected. Hipparchus did fo carefully obſerve what 


Intervals. He obſerved, that the Eclipſes of the Moon might 
return at five Months End, and the Eclipſes of the Sun at ſeven, 
5 : bins. IT 1 55 and 
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and that the Sun might be eclipſed. wee in u Spar of 36) 
Days, with reſpect to the different Parts af the Earth. 
+ Hipparchus. alſo aſſerted, that the Gods are — | 
Law. Pliny owns there is a Propriety in ſaying, that God 
loves Order, and Good, by a neceſſary and indiſpenſible Law; 
for, on the contrary, it would be an Imperfection to vielate: 
that Law. Rut it is doubtleſs an ImperfeQtion to be ſubject: 
to an Order, which retards or weakens our Functions; and 
thereſore they, who pretended the Stars were Gods, were 
obliged to ſay, if they argued. conſiſtently, that the Aſtrono- 
mers had diſcovered the Weakneſs of the Divine Nature, and 
its Dependence on a very burthenſome Law, which ſubjected 
it to a Sort q Annihilation, Fainting, or Slavery. To this it 
may be objected, that the Sun is no leſs luminous in itſelf at 
the Time of an Eclipſe than before, or after ; but may I not 
anſwer, that a Courier, who is ſtopped, loſes nothing of his 
Vigour and Health ; it is nevertheleſs a Proof of his Submiſſion 
to a Law it is, in a Word, a Sign of Weakneſs, to fee that 
de cannot continue his Journey. Apply this to the Sun, and 


' you will find, that his Eclipſes are a Sign of. Imperfection. 


They hinder him from enlightening the Earth; he is a Princd 
- whoſe Couriers are ſtopped, and whoſe Functions are inter - 
rupted. If Pliay had reaſoned well, he had not drawn the 
Conſequence, which he has from that Phænomenon: He would 
not have ſaid, that this ought to comfort Men on Account of 
their Mortality ; he would rather have faid, the Stars were not 
of a divine, independent Nature; but the Offspring of God. 
Hipparchus is greatly admired for having taken a Review 
of the Stars, and is even ſaid to be the firſt who counted them, 
and deſcribed their Situation, and Magnitudes, who put his 
Poſtetity in à Capacity of diſcovering, not only whether 
they appear or diſappear, but . — n 
Place, and incrbaſe or decreaſe. 

We learn from a Paſſage of Pliny, that  Hipparchus aſcribed 
| to our Souls a Celeſtial Original. In the Latin it is very bears 
tiful, and to this Purpoſe, This ſame Hipparchus can nenen de 
fufficvently praiſed; for Ne-body mere clearly proved, that: Alen 
are allied to the Stars, and that our. Squls are.a Part of Heavens 
dune, &c. He mentioned a new Star, which was W in 

his 
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_ | Viiſtory alſo celebrates him for the Love of his Country; dn | 
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anette its Motion, at its firſt Appearance, he began to 


doubt whether this did not frequently happen, and whether thoſe 


Stars, which we call fixed, do not likewiſe move. He endexvoured . 
alſo to reduce to Rule the many Diſcoveries he made, and-inven- 
ted new lnſtruments, whereby he marked their Places in the Hea- 

vens; and their Magnitudes ; fo that by Means of them it might be 
eaſily obſerved, not only whether they appear and diſappeat, but 
likewiſe whether they paſs by one another, of move, and whe- 


| ther they increaſe or decreaſe. He recommended the Knows 


ledge of the Heavens as worthy the Study of Mankind, and what 
would recompence the greateſt Labour of any who ſhould be 
able to fathom thoſe Myſteries. Strabo aceuſes this Aſtronomer 
of being too critical, and of having made Uſe of a Manner of 
criticiſing which favoured more of Chicane than Accuracy but 
Pliny appears to have judged more juſtly of him: And indeed it 
deſerves Mention to his Honour, that however he might ſee it 
expedient to conform to ſome popular Cuſtonis relating to Pagan 


Idolatry, his Sentiments of God were far more ſublime n 
Gdnfiſted" with it, 'and might, if properly” reaſoned eee ED 


afforded great Light to Poſterity on ſo important a SubjeRt, 


from his Zeal therein, he is ſaid to have delivered their Coun- 


try from Tyranny : Therefore Statues were alſo erected to his 


Memory; nm eee e 
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0 was a Native of Gen od „et * His 
great Application to Study and Love of Philoſophy rendered 
hin foes in Hiſtory. He was the Head of the Sec of the 
Stoics. \Before he entered on any Profeſſion; ſome Hiſtorians fay, 
he conſulted the Oracle, from whom he is ſaid to have received 
a very ambiguous Anſwer, viz. that in order to be happy; he 


muſt become of the Colour of the Dead. This, however, he con- 


ſtrued that he wat to apply himſelf to Study and other Hiſto - 
rians mention a different Cauſe, They mention his Application 
7 | | | oh 4 d to 
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to the Study of Philoſophy, and ſay, that he was poſſeſſed of a on- 
ſiderable Eſtate, or Effects; and in his Return ſrom Pbenicia he was 


ſhip-wrecked in the Port of Pyrhea, and to ſupport his Mind under 


the Loſs, he read the Writings of Aznophon, which gave titty 


ſo much Delight, that he ſoon forgot his Loſs ; and having aſk 
ed his Bookſeller where thoſe Sort of Men lived of whom Tuo 


pbon ſpoke, the keing Crates, the Cynic, going by 


and Actions. His modeſt and reſerved Temper prevented him 
from falling into ſome r en for e the en n 
blameable. 


Zens continued his Studies for ten Aa 0 n hh 


Length, having acquired a Knowledge of the ſuperior Improve- 
ments of Stilpe, a Philoſopher of Megara, he reſolved to place 
himſelf under his Tuition. When going, - Crates held him by 
his Garment, and would have engaged him to continue with 
him; but Zeno told Crates, there was no retaining a Philoſopher 
but by his Ears: Cenvince me, ſaid he, that your Doctrine is 


preſerable to Sri/po's3 for otherwiſe, Gough my oy be with 


you, my Soul will be with him. 

Zeno ſtudied ten Years more under Seilpo, Zenecrates, a 
Pilemon : After which he retired, and inſtituted a new Sect of 
his own; and having obtained great Credit from writing a 
Treatife concerning the Common-Wealth, a great Number of Diſ- 
ciples adhered to him, and he became the Head of the Sect de- 
nominated Stoics. 

The Stoics were diſtinguiſhed by that Name from Zent's ukng 
to preach, or read Lectures on Philoſophy in a Gallery, called hq 
the Greeks Stoa, which was ſometimes uſed as a Place to 2 
or diſpute about Opinions. 


The Stoeics held, that there was 2 one beak A 


that all Things happened by a fatal Neceſſity, which they defi 
ned to be ſuch a fixed Order, and Concatination of Cauſes, - as 
were unalterable by God himſelf. Hence the Names given to 


this Deity was ſometimes Fate, ſometimes Spirit, and at other 


Times Jupiter ; that this Being was an Animal, immortal, 
EE rea · 


* 


accidentally, ſaid to Zeno, behold the Man) follow him. Zens, 
- who. was then thirty Years of Age, followed Crater, and be- 
came his Diſciple : And his Ingenuity and Penetration led him 
early to diſtinguiſh the Nature and Difference both of Opinions 
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* perfect, happy, and free from all Evil; chat bie 


eee and all neun : 


therein 745 5% 9769; e e eee 
eee dee which were the Agent and 
the Patient ; that is to fay, God and the World. 

They were of Opinion, that Matter was diviible — 
that there was but one World, and that the World was of a 
round Figure, which is the propereſt for Motion. They de. 
lieved, as well as Pythagoras and Pinto, that it was animated 
a ſpiritual Subſtance, which was diſpoſed throughout all its Pate 
that this Subſtance was not diftinguiſhed from God, and that 
it formed with the World one and the ſame Animal; whereof," 
accbrding to Some, the principal Part was the Heavens ; and nc- 
cording to Others, the Sun: That the World was placed in the 
Center of an infinite, void Space; and that none of the Parts of 
the World admitted of a Vacuum ; becauſe the fluid Matter which 


left by the groſs Bodies, which could not A N 
where, becauſe of their ity. 

The Stoics alſo held, that the World was ee ee ; 
becauſe every Part that conſtituted the Syſtem of the World 
was conſtantly tending to Decay; and that there was nothing 
created could be exempt from it; that the fixed Stars were borne 
away by the Motion of the Heavens; that the Sun was a' Fire, 
whoſe Body was larger than that of the Earth, ſince the Earth 
caſt a Shadow in the Form of a Cone; and that the Sun and the 
other Planets ſubſiſted by the Vapours which were exhaled from 
the Earth and the Sea. They had a ſome Knowledge of the 
Cauſes of Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, and of Thunder and 
Lightening. They ſaid, that the two frigid Zones were unin- 
habitable, by reaſon of the extraordinary Cold; and that the 
torrid Tone was likewiſe uninhabitable, becauſe of the exceſſive 
Heat. Theſe were ſome of the diſcriminating but crude Senti- 
ments of the Stoics with reſpect to philoſophical Science; but 
there was alſo a Variety of Opinions which prevailed e 
Others, who divided into leſſer Sectaries. 

Arifto, the Stoic, declared himſelf an Enemy to Logic, com- 
paring ſubtle Arguments uſually to Cobwebs, which really 
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agrees with all Sorts of Figures, filled up the Spaces that were 
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'» Chryſippus on the contrary, had © grend ee Sub liſh 
ebe eee that Art, that every one agreed, had the 
Gods ſtood in EG eee | 
neee eff; iert {© ee e 
But to return: — Ae bee the Philoſopher 
ſo much, that, whenever he came to. Anbeni he always was pre- 
ſent at his Lectures, and uſed often to go and eat at Zemo's 
Houſe, or invite him to Ariſtotles. But Zeno afterwards avoid - 
ed going to public Aſſemblies, for fear he ſhould —— yan 
n mich Pleaſure. » -- 2 D i IRS . 
Aaiigonus —— — 
with him; but Zens excuſing himſelf, ſent Perſeus and Philoni- 
des men eee pin $7209 (97 8h n to gg 
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« I am extremely. pleaſed PSP < II ery 
& Inclination for the Sciences; ſince nothing would ſooner 
es divert him from ſenſual Pleaſures, and incline him ts Virtue 
<« than the Love of Philoſophy. - Did not my Age and Infir- 
<«  mities prevent me, I would not fail to attend you as you de- 
« fire; but as I cannot poſſibly do it, I ſend you two of my 
4 Friends, who are no Ways inferior to me either in Senſe or 
« Doctrine, and are of a much ſtronger Conſtitution; if you 
« will converſe ſeriouſly with them, and apply yourſelf to the 
<<. Performance of thoſe Precepts they will lay — you, you , 
will ſee then that Nothing will be wanting to nme 
* n and Happineſs.” | 


241 
But as ſome Diamonds: have their Specks, i the greek 
Men their Foibles, fo this truly wiſe Man had his Errors. 
He held, among other unjuſtifiable Notions, — Ii 
might lawfully deprive himſelf of Life, when, and in what Man- 
ner he pleaſed; which he confirmed by making his on un- 
_. timely Exit. After a ſmall Accident, in coming out of his 
School, he hit his Hand againſt ſomething, and broke one of 
his Fi Fingers, which he took for a Warning from the Gods, And 


* 


. Pang oe ro > in the 


mity, and in the 129th Olympiad. He was greatly regretted. by 
 Antigenus, who deſired the Atbenians to bury him with 
ol diſtinguiſhed Honour. Thi wasexocued prone B. 
bo nt PAN NY 
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enen, Zee, he. Son, of Adi, of Citium, hath 


«;ſpent many”Y cars in teaching Philoſophy in this City, and 


on all Occaſions hath . behaved himſelf like à good Man, 
«©; continually recommending Virtue to the Youth under his 
„ Care, and hath always lived conformable to the Precepts 
that he taught; therefore, it is thought reaſonable to cele- 
„ brate his Praiſe in a public Manner, to preſent. him with a 
« Cron of Gold, and to erect a Monument for him, at the 


% public Expence, “ in the Ceramic Suburbs. The People re- 


s quire that five Men in Athens be choſen to have the Direg- 


tion of making the Crown, and the Monument; and chat the 
« Scribe of the Republic ſhall engrave this Decree upon two 


“Columns, one whereof ſhall be placed in the Academy, and 
«the other in the Lycæum; and that the Money, neceſſary for 
<« finiſhing this Work, be immediately depoſited in the Hands 
<« of the Perſons who are intruſted with the Care of this pub- 

lic Affair; to the End that all the World may know, that 
e the Athenians are mindful of beſtowing Honours on Men of 
ce 1 Merit, both eme 
Death. 


HE OD OST US 


TT HEODOSIUS, à Native of 7-ipeli; flouriſhed in the 
Times of Cicero and Pompey. He cultivated that Part of 
Geometry which relates to the Doctrine of the Sphere, con- 
, 5 88 2 | 3 F | cern- | 
This Decree was made whilſt Archenidas was Archon, chief Ma- 
giſtrate of the City of Athens, 


g8th-Year of his Age, without ever being ſubject to any Infir- = 


As. 
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'cerning which he publiſhed three Books; the firſt of. which 
contains 22 Propoſitions ; the ſecond 23, and the third 14. 
= They were all publiſhed in Greek, with a Latin Verſion at Pa- 
ris, by John Pena, Regius Profeſſor of Aſtronomy. "Ptolemy 
borrowed: many Things from Theodeſous ; as alſo from Pappus, 
Proclus, Theo, · and many others; but without mentioning his 
Name. Vitalis, likewiſe, acquired great Reputation by tranſ- 
ating Theodgfius into Latin; and ſo highly was this Greek Au- 
thor eſteemed hy the Arabians, that they likewiſe tranſlated his 
Book of the Sphere into their own Language. From the Arabic 
his Works were again tranſlated into Latin, and printed at Venice; 
but the Arabic Verſion being exceedingly defective, occaſioned the 
-above-mentioned Tranſlation and Edition by. Pena, printed at 
Paris in the Year 1558. This Author's Works were after- 
wards commented upon and illuſtrated by Claviut, and Helega- 
nius, Guarinus, and laſtly by C. Millet de Shales, in his Curfus 
 Mathematicus. Theodofius, the Tripolite, is mentioned by Suidas, 
and is, undoubtedly, the ſame with Theodoſius the Philoſopher 
of Bythinia, whom Strabo aſſerts to have excelled in the mathe- 
- matical Sciences, as alſo his Sons; for the ſame Perſon might 
have travelled from Bythinia to Tripoli in Africa, and there have 
lived the Remainder of his Life, in the ſame Manner, as — 
parchus was called by Strabo the Bythinian; but by n ae 
others, the Rhodian. 
 Theodofius wrote concerning Habitations; as alſo, concerning 
Days and Nights; which Copies, in Greet, are to be found in 
the King's Library at Paris. Of theſe there was likewiſe” a 
Latin Edition, publiſhed by Peter Daſypody, in the Year 1572 ; 
but that Edition of Theodofrus's Spherics, which is now moſt in 
_ Uſe, was tranſlated, and publiſhed, by the learned Dr. Bar- 
row, in the Year 1675, illuſtrated and demonſtrated in a new 
and conciſe Method. By the ſame Author's Account, Theods 
Jus appears, not only to be a great Maſter in this more difficult 
Part of Geometry, but is the firſt conſiderable Author of An- 
tiquity that has wrote on the Subject. We find N rut: 
ng to the Time and Manner of his Death. | 
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. "LUCREFIU Ss 

7 1 commonly called Titus Lucreting, , was 

. E born, according to Eyſebiur, in the 2d Year of che 171 

s Olympiad, As he diſcovered a very great Readineſs' of Wit 

— and a Diſpoſition to Learning, he was ſent by his Relations to 

Study at Athens, under Zeno, an Epicurean Philoſopher,” and his 

; Improvements were ſo great, that he was juſtly eſteemed,” as 

ic well by Cicero, as others, the ſublimeſt of all the Poets: And 

5 Cicero ſays, he would venture to affirm, that none of the R- | 

e man Writers deſerve to take Place of Lucretius in Point of Pu- 

it rity of Language. He alſo diſcovered a conſiderable Genius in 

N the philoſophical Sciences, of which his Writings are a Demon- | 

14 ſtration. He compoſed ſix Books, entituled de Rerum Naturd, 

* wherein he learnedly explains Epicurus's Phyſics. The fame 

„ Author informs us, that Cicero corrected his Works; but not- 

of withſtanding the Excellency of his Parts, and his Reaſoning 

* well on ſome Subjects, he entertained the groſſeſt Errors with 

it reſpect to God, his Providence, and the Nature of the hu- 

» man Soul; which, probably, might be partly owing to ſome 

of falfe Principles imbibed in his Education. Concerning God, 

4 Ec, we may gather his Sentiments from the following Lines: 

g That whatſo&'er's Divine muſt live in Peace, 

n In undiſturb d, and everlaſting Eaſe : #8 ; 

2 Mot care for us; from Fears and Dangers fre, 

;  Bufficient to its own Felicity: | 

n  Nought here below, nought in our Pow'r it needs, 

4 Nor ſmiles at Good, nor frowns at vicious Deeds. 

| He held alſo the Doctrine of Atoms, and a Vacuum; and* 

t that the Souls of Men were mortal; notwithſtanding which, 

F he was celebrated for his Honeſty, and eſteemed for his ſandry 

1 moral Virtues. Many Eulogies on this Writer are to be ſeen 
in Mr. Creech's Engliſh Edition of this Work, with an excellent 
Paraphraſe and Notes, | | 

, { 


TARRENTIUS. 


i 


Or ru 


. TARRANTIVS, furnamed Wane 
he Was. a Native of Fi irmum, a Town in 7aly, flouried 


at the ſame Time with Cicero, and Was one of his Friends and 


'Cotemporaries. He was a mathematical P noſopher, and was 
therefore thought to have great Skill in judi al Aſtrology. He 
has been rendered moſt famous by his drawing two Horeſcipes; 
(Which Agnifles the Degree of the Aſcendant, or Stat riſing 

above the Horizon) one was the Horoſcope of Romulus, and the 
other of Rome. Plutarch gives the following Account of jt. 

Varro, who was the moſt learned of the Romans in Hiſtory, 
«had a particular Friend named Tarrantius, who, out of Cutio- 
« ſity, applied himſelf to draw Horoſcopes, by Means of aſtro- 
„ nomical Tables, and was eſteemed the moſt eminent in 
e his Time.“ Hiſtorians controvert ſome particular Circum- 
ances of his Calculations ; but all agree in conferring on =_ 
the LOS Title of 42 of alas rp 
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M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


FARCUS TULLIUS CICERO is remarkable in Hiſtory, 
as an Orator, a Politician, Hiſtorian, and Philoſopher. 
Our Buſineſs leads us chiefly to conſider. him as the Latter, in 

which, tho” he did not make any conſiderable Diſcoveries, he 
recommended what had been the Entertainment and Improve- 
ment 6f his Youth. . He ſpent great Part of his Time under 

the Tuition of the moſt ſkilful Philoſophers at 4rhens, where 

.he ſtudied under Atticus, the Philoſopher ; and purſued the 

Study of Oratory under the Care of Demetrius. He flouriſhed 

in the Reign of Julius Ceſar. Being advanced to about g1 


[Years of Age, he arrived at that full Perfection nm | 
long 


Vix. Cafting the Nativity of Romulus ; and erectin a Scheme 
the Heavens, from whence to predict the Fate of Rome, — - 
the Jargon of thoſe Tarrantine Profeſſors. 
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long taken up his whole Wiſhes and Endeavours ; and which 
has been ever finee the Admiration, or Envy of the World. 
That Cicero is the firſt of all Authors for Matter, Method, and 


Seile, is denied by no Man of any Experience: None appears 
to have been mote bleſſed with a clear Penetration into the Na- 


ture, Relation, and Properties of Things, and an undiſguiſed 
Simplicity and Frankneſs in declaring his Sentiments. Philoſo- 
phy, particularly of the Moral Kind, teceived great Tinprove- 
ments from him. His Tuſculan Queſtions are univerſally admir- 
ed, and are ſaid to excel all that was evet wtitten by any hea+ 
then Writer. before him. In the Origin, Progreſs, and Per- 


fection of Eloquence, he far excelled the Greets, whom he 


at firſt very carefully ſtudied ; and after that, uſed his beſt En · 
deavours to extend the Bounds of the Roman Learning, as as 
wiſely eſteeming that Attempt ſuperior to his extending the 
Bounds of their Empire. When he recommended Oratory, he 

always guarded his Pupils againſt a mere Jargon of Words, tho? 
ever ſo elegant and ſelect, if they carried no Weight of Senſe 
and Learning along with them. And for this Reaſon, Nuiptilian 
ſays, That Perſon may be ſure to make great Improvement 
in the learned Sciences, who has a true Reliſh for the Writings 


of Cicero. This was that Cicero who was firſt dignified with 


the Title of The Father of his Country, by Quintus Catulus, the 


Head of the Senate: Nay, he was ſo called by Cato, who was 


never ſuſpected of Flattery. Lucius Gellius alſo ſays, That 
he had deſerved a Crown. We ſhall therefore finiſh our Ac- 


count of him with the Eulogium given him, ip Toland's Cha- 


racter, &c. „ How great is the Dignity, Efficacy, and Sweet- 
neſs of his Eloquence ! How exuberant the Source of his In- 
vention ! How juſt his Topics for Amplification ! How exqui- 
ſite and beautiful his Method! What Perſpicuity, what ſtu- 
pendous Elegance, and what beautiful Figures adorn the Whole | 
What an uninterrupted Courſe of Argument! What an ir- 


reſiſtable Strength of Perſwaſion, and yet how eaſy! How 


ſimple! How pleaſant ! How genteel! And how greatly 
does this Eulogium come ſhort of his Deſerts; whom gll his 


Cotemporaries admired, whoſe Death all his e 


A pi cer all their kenne kose, 455 
Aa SOSIGENES. 
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Oh 


S 775 was an 3 9 — 
D principal Studies were Chronalogy and the Mathematics, 


He made great Improvements, and gave ſome Proofs of his be- 
ing able to demonſtrate the Certainty of his Diſcoveriesz by 


which Means he became popular, and ſoptained Repute with 
thoſe who had a Genius to underſtand and reliſh ſuch Enqui- 
ries: He was thence ſent for by Julius Ceſar,' who being con- 
vinced of his Capacity, employed him in reforming the Kalen- 
dar; and it was he who formed the Julian Year, which begins 
45 Years before the Birth of Chriſt. This remains to perpe- 


tuate his Memory to this Time. Elis other Works are 1 | 
,* STAR 2 


He was well verſed in I ad Anne 
che Ancients; particularly of thoſe celebrated Mathematicians, 
Thales, Archimedes, Hipparchus, Callipus, and many others, 
who had undertaken to determine the Quantity of the Solar 
Vear; which they had aſcertained much nearer the Truth than 
one can well imagine they ſhould with Inſtruments ſo very 
imperfect; concerning which we refer the Reader to Prolomy's 


nn. 
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MANILIUS. 


Mike 8 called Marcus Manilixs, the 
Aſtronomer and Poet, deſcended from a noble Family at 
Rome, and lived in the Age of Auguſtus, had a liberal Education 
ſuitable to his Quality, and the Time in which he lived. His 
Writings ſhew him to be well-acquainted with the Principles of 
the ſeveral Seats of Philoſophers, but addicted to the Storcs, whoſe 


H ypotheſes, in all their Out-lines, bear a very near Reſemblance, 
The Stoics aſſert, That there is. One infinite, eternal, almigh · 


iy Mind, which, being diffuſed thro' the whole Univerſe of well- 


erdered and regularly diſpoſed Matter, actuates every Part of it, 
» a4 ATE j . LY and 


„ a Ja a2 $i 3 « 0 
+ The LIFE ff Maniutus,' gs 
andis, as it were, the Soul of this vaſt Body: The Parts of this 
Body, they ſay, are of two Sorts, the Celeſtial, viz. thePlanets and 
fixt Stars, and the Terreſtrial, viz. the Earth, and all the other 
Elements about it. That the Celeſtial continue the ſame with- 
out any Change ot Variation; but that the whole ſublunary / 
World is not only ſubjeR to a Diſſolution, but ſhall be reduced 
to Chaos by Fire; and that out of That, another Syſtem ſhould 
ariſe; that God governs the World by e eee 
of Nature with certain Powers ſufficient to produce the deſign» 
ed Effecto this they call Fate; and upon this rincipl heir Sp= 
ATE depends. 
This is che Hypotheſis which Manilins endeavour be. N 
in Latia Verſe: Had he lived to reviſe it, we have Reaſon to think 
— it would have been finiſhed with maſterly Improyements. 
He had a Genius equal to his Undertaking ; his Fancy was bold 
and-daring; his Skill in the Mathematics great epough for his 
Deſign ; his Knowledge of the Hiſtory, and Acquaintance with 
the Learning of the Antients, general: Some of the Critics place 
him amongſt the judicious and elegant; and all allow him to be 
One of the uſeful,” inſtructive, profitable Poets. He hints at the 
ſame Opinions which later Ages have thought fit to glory in as 
their own Diſcoveries. Thus he defends the TERED 


vens againſt the Hypotheſis of Arifotle. | 
| He afferts particularly, that the fixed Stars us not albimthis 
* ſame concave Superficies of the Heavens, and equally diſtant 
— from the Centre of the World. He maintains, that they are all 


8 of the ſame Nature and Subſtance with the Sun, and that each of 
them has a particular Vortex of his own ; and laſtly, he affirms, 


a that the milky Way is only the undiſtinguiſhed Luſtre of a great 
the many ſmall Stars, which the Moderns now ſee to be ſuch, thre 
at the Help of Glaſſes adapted to this Purpoſe.“* 
jon And ſpeaking of the Conſtellations, he ſays, 

3 of All theſe flill keep one Courſe, and all purſue 
oſe Their con/lant Track, nor vary in a Ne). 


ace From one fir d Point they flart, their Courſe maintin 
| . IE «os 


"Ab 


This he has in expreſſed in th Lines quoted in the 
Gentleman and Lady's Phi 2 145. 
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„. 'Brooxarutk Panties, 


Aud this is firange, and this doth more 7 1 5 
Than all the other Wonders of the Siem, 
That fuch unweildy Frames their Signs fould drow," 
5 As iy Reaſon, and confin'd by Low; © 
We Change in Diſtance nor in Site appear, TIO 
TY. Tho' great the Number, long the rolling Year. 4 


unn been fads of Mis Wiltings, tat he wrote his H- 
nomical Poems in his younger Years, which is alſo corroborated 
by Others, who have quoted him; and that he died before he 
arrived to a middle Age. He frequently diſcovered a great De- 
fire to live to be old. It is highly probable, that Deſire might 

© ariſe from his eager Thirſt after Knowledge: It is probable too, 
that he was ſenſible of the Weakneſs of the human Capacity to 
pry into the ſecret Springs and Effect of Nature, and that he 
might ſuſpect his own Sentiments, and wiſh for the lateſt Period 
of Life in hopes of arriving at the higheſt Pitch of human Know- 
ledge. Notwithſtanding this Suppoſition, it is certain, he had 
attained to a great Proficiency in the Aſtronomical Science, and 
was, in the Language of an Hiſtorian, a moſt diſcerning Philo- 
ſopher, as well as an Adept in Poetry. Actprding to the beſt 
Judges in Latin Poetry, his 4/fronomical Pam was always 

' efteemed a very great Performance; and if we may believe his 
Tranſlator, Mr. Creech, his Poem was as correct as VI OII's 
Georgics 3 and that he had a Deſign, when he wrote it, to rival 
the inimitable Elegance of that Poet. At leaft, he values him- 
ſelf greatly, on his Subject being new, and far different from 
thoſe of the Poets before him ; for, in the Preface to his Second 

| Book, after recounting the various Topics e other 2 . * | 
has theſe Lines: 188 7 


at nn Loi os 6 1 


I ſeek new Springs, which rotol refviſhing Waves 
Thro' Plains untrod, and purl in hidden Caves, 
Kept pure for Me, which Birds did nc er profane, © 
And thirfly Phoebus oft hath ſought in vain : 
= My Verſe ſhall be my own, not ſtoll'n 8 
Mine, nor the Labours of another's Thought. © 
Ay Leſſel trimm'd, tho never launch'd before, | 
4 ſpread my Sazls, and boldly leave the Share. . —— 0 


W 
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ni I new n atten 1 my grov/ling Mar 5 
To he rom Earth, wing my Flig ht for Fame; 45 
500d. untrodden whi n I take my TW. = 
« 1 Ane, l. lad ; for I extend your Stuay | 
7. larger Bounds, and make the N li ag. 


Theſe Flights' of his Imagination, this Fondneſs to excel and 
in Applauſe, correſponds with the Grandeur of his Birth, 
ducation, and Eſteem at Court, and is a farther Proof that be 

wrote very young; his Poem is too fierce and fiery for an ad- 

vanced Age; and he ſometimes wants Tranſition, when he is 
obliged to give Rules. Though he ſtruggles againſt theſe Fet- 
ters, and ftrives to reach the ſtrongeſt Metaphors yet from his 

Deſcriptions : a Manm may read his Youth in his Writings. Ho- 

ever, notwithſtanding his Works may have their Imperfections, 

yet they plainly indicate a ſtrong Genius, capable of great, Im- 

provements. It is no mighty Wonder, that he was not includ- 

ed in Ovid's Liſt of celebrated Poets, ſince nothing of his Works 
were publiſhed till after Ovid's Deceaſe ; and it is highly pro- 
bable, that from this Circumſtance, his Works have been leſs 
taken Notice of than otherwiſe they would have been. As i it 
appears, that he was born at Rome, and reſided much at that 
Court, we may reaſonably conclude with Hiſtorians in general, 


that he died there, though the Time and Manner of his Deathis 
not aſcertained. "A 


4 
5 
4 


wie R E E. 


2 VInoIILIus Mano was born on the fifteenth Day 
of Ofober, in the Year of Rome 684, in the Conſulſhip of 
Pompey and Craſſus, at a Village called Andes, now Petuta, not 
far from Mantua in /taly. His Father's Name was Virgil, ac- 
cordipg to the Opinions of Servius and Probus; for if he had 
been called Maro, as Danatus affirms, our Poet's Name muſt 


Fe » have 


F 
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| have been, according to the iftorr of the Romans, Pills Mare 
 Virgilius. _ 

Though bis Father was undoubtedly of low Birth, * mean 
Circumſtances ; yet, by his Induſtry, he ſo much recommended 
himſelf to his Maſter, that he gave bim his Daughter, named 

Maia, in Marriage, as a Reward of his Fidelity. Virgil, diſco- 
3 very early Fu ks of a very fine Genius, was ſent, at 12 
Years of Age; to ſtudy at Cremona, where he continued till his 
ſeventeenth Year. He then removed to Milan, and from thence 
to Naples, being the Reſidence of ſeveral Teachers of Philoſo- 
phy and polite Learning, where he proſecuted his, Studies with 
great Induſtry and Intenſeneſs, carefully peruſing the moſt ele- 
gant of the Greek and Roman Writers ; but Phyſic, the Mathe- 


matics, and natural Philoſophy, were his favourite Sciences, and 


to which he principally attached himſelf; and to this early Tinc- 
ture of geometrical Learning were owing that Regularity of 
Thought, that Propriety of Expreſſion, and that Exactneſs of 
conducting all Subjects, for which he is ſo remarkable. He 
learned the Epicurean Philoſophy under the celebrated Syro, of 
whom Cicero ſpeaks twice, with the greateſt Encomiums, both 
of his Learning and Virtue, His Acquaintance with Varus, his 
firſt Patron, commenced by his Fellow-ſtudent with him under 
this Philoſopher, for whom Virgil ſeems to have had a prodigious 


Affection and Efteem. The ſmall Patrimony that Virgil had in 


lia, was loſt by a Decree of Auguſtus, who divided that Part of 
this Country among his Soldiers; and our young Poet, being 
involved in the common Calamity, applies himſelf to Varus, 
who recommended him to Pallio, then Governor of the Pro- 
vince, whoſe Favour introduced him into the Court of Augu/tus. 


From this Prince and Protector of Learning he obtained a Grant, 
by which his Lands were exempt from the general Diviſion, and 


reſtored to him. Another Incident that proeured him Favour 
with Augu/ius was, that the Emperor having a Colt preſented 
him by the Crotoniates, which promiſed prodigious Swiftneſs and 
Spirit, Virgil immediately pronounced, that he came from a 
ſickly Mare, and yu! be good for Wan which proved the 
Caſe, 

We cannot imagine, that ſuch an i Genius as Virgil 
was blelſed with would Jie long unactive and unexerted; We 
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ay 1000 e, that in the "Warmth of early. Y 
formed a noble Deſign, and boldly intended to write A Pen en on. 
the Wars of Rome; but after ſome Attempt, he was diſcouraged. 


bp the Roughneſs and Aſperity of the Roman Names, or for the 


Reaſon aſſigned by our Engliſþ Boileau, that it was an Undertak- 
ing above his Years. Captivated with the Beauties of Theveritus's 
Idyliums, and ambitious of introducing a new Species of Poetry 
among the Romans, our Poet from hence-forward ſeems to have 
bent his whole Thoughts on the Imitation and Rivalſhip of that 


ſweet Sicilian To this End, he firlt applied bimſelf to the Writs 


ing of Paſtorals. 


Of theſe Compoſitions, it is highly 8 that bis Alexis 
was his firſt Performance. Dr. Martyn thinks it might have 
been written in the Year of Rome 709, when the Poet was in his 
twenty fifth Year, which was but a ſhort Time before the Death | 
of Julius Ceſar. Probably the Palemon was his foe Per- 8 
formance. - 

We may here mention the Silenus, 2s the next Compo — 
in the Order of Time. This fine Piece of Philoſophy i is ſaid to 
have been publickly recited on the Stage. 

Virgil compoſed his celebrated Eclogue, in the Year of Rome 
714, intended chiefly to celebrate the Honour of Pollio to whom 
he dedicated it, not only as his Patron, but as the Friend of his 
Country, as the Guardian of Liberty, a Promoter of Arts and 
Sciences, and an accompliſhed Courtier. Conſcious of the Dig-. 
nity of the Perſon he was writing to, he has exerted his Genius 
and warmed his Fancy, and has given us ſome of the moſt ſpi- 
rited and ſublime Images that are to be found in his Works. 

Pollio was the firſt who erected a public Library at Rome, a- 
dorned with curious Buſto's of the moſt celebrated Writers, 2s 
well as furniſhed it for the Purpoſes of Learning. It was none 
of the ſmalleſt Honours Virgil met with to be protected and 
eſteemed by this accompliſhed Senator. 

In another of his Eclogues, he introduces his Friend Cornelius 
Gallus, which highly pleaſed Augu/tus. 

About this Time, he was much in the Eſteem of Auguſtus, "who 
enabled him to enjoy his Studies, and to retire. to a delightful and 
convenient Privacy at Naples, for the Sake of his Health, as the 
Air of Rome was not agreeable to his Conſtitution. 


He 


26 8 qrota Pancoptmes 
"He now enters on the 34th Year of his Age, and lays | 
Kul inimitable Georgie; Corn and Ploughing are the 85 
of the Fuß; Vines of the Second; Cad of the T 2 
Bees of the laſt Book. This he undertook. at the — of 
that wiſe and able Miniſter Mecengs, nat to rival and excel He: 
ford, as he Had lately done Theocritus ; but to promote t the ; Wel- 
fare of his Country. Great was the Deſolation occaſioned by 
the Civil Wars: Italy was amoſt depopuſated, the Lands un 
cultivated, and untouched ; and to revive the decaye Spirit of 
Huſbandry, and to introduce a general Taft for A griculture, 
was a Taſk worthy a Mecenas to propoſe, worthy an Auguſtus 
to promote, worthy a Philoſopher, and a Poet, ſuch as Virgil yas 
to execute. And what Method fo likely to effect it, as to re: 
commend Agriculture, with all the inſinuating Charms of Poe: 
try. And this Deſign the Georgics fully anſwer wherein. are 
alt the maſterly Beauties that might be expected from an exalted 
Genius, whoſe Judgment and Imagination were in full Vigo 
and. Maturity; and who had Leiſure to give the laſt Poliſh and 
Perfection to his incomparable Workmanſhip. Virgil ſeems to 
be the moſt perfect in his Style. There's a Profuſion of the moſt 
daring Metaphors, and moſt glowing Figures; there” s ſuch a 
Majeſty and Magnificence of Diction throughout the Georgics, 
chat notwithſtanding. the marvellous Harmony and Grandeur 
of the Greek Verſification, is ſcarcely equalled by Homer hims 
Aga | 
NMiręil's Terms and Epithets are choſen with ſuch Propriety, 
Elegance and Expreſſiveneſs, that, as Mr. Addiſon truly obſerves, 
we receive more ſtrong and lively Impreffions from his Words 
than we could have done from the Objects themſelves, and find 
our Imaginations more affected by his Deſcriptions, than they 
would have been by the very Sight of what he deſcribes. Virgil, 
doubtleſs, merits Praiſe for giving Life and F eeling, Love and 
Hatred, Hope and Fear, Wonder and Ambition to Plants, and 
to Trees, and to the very Earth itſelf; and for exalting his fa- 
vourite Inſects (the Bees) by endowing them with Reaſon, Paſ- 
ſion, Arts, and Civil Government. To uſe Ariftotle's Expreſ- 
ſion, Every Thing in this Poem hath Manners, and all the Crea- 
tion is animated. According to Hiſtorians, he ſpent ſeven Years 


in compiling his Georgics. In the MY. Taſk, he * 
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teinplation, and was an Enemy ts thoſe/talktive Im ee 
from when no Court (not even that of Haguſtus) co 1 
His Fortune was not only eaſy; but aMuent ; anc ts —_— 
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Reſpect to him. 


-the moſt exaR n having wrote & few 


Lines in the Momings err er in the remaining 
Part of the Day. 


KI. 1. a did 


We are now 1 Py 8 4 h Lie when he 


enters on his Haid. in the - 45th Lear of his Age; the main 
and principal Purport of which was, to repreſent the Glory of 


the Augu/tine Age, and pay his Tribute of Homage to his Rog- 
al Prince. Minutely to deſcribe the Parts, point out the Con- 
nection, and deſcribe the Beauties of this matchleſs Poem, would 
be no leſs tedious, than beſide our Purpoſe,*® T“ 
His Perſon was ſomewhat tall. He was of a ſwarthy Com- 
plexion, of a ſickly Conſtitution, and often afflicted with the 
Head-ach. He: was eee in his Diet, and very regular, 
ſober, and chaſte in his M Tho' he was fo baſhful, that 
he frequently went · into Sh ye avoid being gazed at in the 
Streets of Rome; vet ſo honoured was he by the Romans, that 
coming once into the Theatre” of Rome," ee 
roſe> up but of Reſpect to him. He was of a thoughtſul 
melancholy Diſpoſition, ſpoke little, Ret ON 


Villa in Sicih. His Behaviour was ſo benevolent and inoffenlive, 


Auguftus, returning From the Eaſt With h Viery, met with 
Virgil at Aubens, who thought himſelf obliged to wait on the 
Emperor back to [tal ; but he was ſuddenly ſeized with a fatal 
Diſtemper,” which being increaſed by the Agitation of the Veſ- 
ſel, hehad-ſcarce Time to land at Brunduſium, where hedied on 
the 2d Day of September, in the 52d Vear of his Age. What 


can give any Reader an higher Opinion of his Modeſty and Ge- 


nius than his earneſtly requeſting, on his Death- bed, that his 
Anucid might be burnt, becauſe it had not received his laſt Cor- 
rections and Improvements? His Remains were carried to 
Naples according to his Requeſt ; and a Monument was erected 


n at a ſmall Diſtance from the City. 


us , e 7. 4 
* See his Life, prefixed to Pite's Edition of his Work.. 
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We ſhall conclude by only obſerving, that he went out of 


the World with all that Calmneſs and Serenity of Mind wich 
which the antient Writer of his Life ſays he came into it; mak 
ing the Inſcription of the Monument himſelf. He ended his 
poetical Compoſitions with an Epitaph; and this he made ex- 
actly according to the Law of his Maſter Plato on 8 — . 
__ without the leaft-Oftentation. | 


At 4211 
I ſang Flecks, Tillage, Emer; Mantua gave as 01 
Me Life, Brunduſium Death, Naples a Grave. | 4 80 


4 o 
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JUB IUS ovIpIus NASO, a * 3 3 of 
the moſt celebrated Poets, Orators, and Philoſophers of the 
e was born at Salmo, a Town in the Country of the 
Paligni, about 90 Miles from Rome, in March, 43 Years: be- 
fore the Chriſtian Ata, and in the Veat of Rome 710. He de- 
ſcended from an ancient Family of great Honour and of the 
Equeſtrian Order, and had the Advantage of a ana- 
tian. 

His Father deſigned him hor the Bar, but Natuee! inſpired 


him with ſo ſtrong a Diſpoſition to Poetry, that his Love to the 
Muſes diverted him from that n pee arrive at 


Dignity in that Profeſſion. 0 
He ſtudied Eloquence and Oratory noderichrelig Ras and 
Porcius Latro, under whoſe Inſtruction he acquired à good Pro- 
ficiency therein. He ſaid, of himſelf, he pleaded in Cauſes at 
the Centumviri; but his Inclination to Poetry was ſtill. predomi- 
nant, and upon the Death of his elder Brother, he became poſ- 
ſeſſed of an ample Fortune, and then followed his Genkia and 

Studies. 

lis fine Parts for Poetry were ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the ee 
Wits and ingratiated him into the Favour of Tibullus,, Severus, 
Sabina, Græcinus, and Flaccus, Men of Note and Learning, 
and 


. 
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and fron: white  Acquaintance he had — of in- 


forming his Mind, and improving his Genius. 


His Talent and Diſpoſition for Philoſophical Enquiries ap- 
pear very conſpituous in many Parts of his Works; and had he 
uſed more Application to this Study, his Parts would, doubtleſs, 
have ſhined in this Science with peculiar Luſtre, We ſhall 12 
tempt to give ſome Inſtances of the vaſt Extent of his Imagi- 


nation, interſperſed throughout his Works; and tranſeribe ſome 


Lines here and there, worthy our Notice on this Subject. 
Thus he imitates, and in other Words conveys Job's ele- 


dn Sentiment of God's hanging (he Earth upon — 


"Nee circumfuſs pendebat in aere a, e 0? 
| Ponder ibus librata ſuis. | | 14 0 


Here it is obvious {fays Sir Samuel Garth,) that Ovid had a 
diſcerning Notion of the Gravitation of Bodies. *Tis now de- 
monſtrated, ſays he, that every Part of Matter tends to every 
Part of Matter with a Force, which is always in à direct, ſim- 
ple Proportion of the Quantity of the Matter, and an inverſe 
duplicate Proportion of the Diſtance; which Tendeney or 
Gravitating is conſtant, and univerſal. This Power, whatever 
it be, acting always proportionably to the ſolid Content of Bo- 
dies, and never in any Proportion to their Superficies, cannot be 
explained by any material Impulſe ; for the Laws of Impulſe are 
phyſically neceſſary. There can be no arbitrary Principlein meer 
Matter; its Parts cannot move, unleſs they be moved, and 
cannot do otherwiſe, when preſſed on by other Parts in Motion; 
and therefore, tis evident, from the following Lines that Ovid 


had ſtriẽtly adhered to the Opinion of the moſt diſcerning Philo- 


ſophers, who taught, that all THY were formed by à wiſe 


and oeigent Mind. en 
Fiuſſit & ils campo: «ffi valles IR 
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The Fiat of the Eh, Lai give 3 is not more - ſublime, 
than the Jul of the 3 who Been en in am ſame 
elexated and philoſophical Style. | 
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So eee > thin Veil of Ede ene ds inf 
Creation; and tho his aſſerting the upper Region to be void of 
Gravitation may notibe mathematically true z, yet it is found 
from. the natural Enquiries made fince, eſpecially by the learn- 
ed Sir Iſaac Neuen, in bis Principia, that the Planetary Syſtem 
conſiſts gf ſv, fine an ther as to give no Reſiſtance to Bodies in 
Motion, or none that is ſenſible. for many Ages, ſince the Pla- 
nets and Comets {till move with the fame Velocity as they 
were found to do in the earlieſt Ages of Aſtronomy. 
Some Critics have inſinuated that he miſtook the annual Mo- 
tion of the Sun for the diurnal, * follewing Pute 


Saus in enen — & fs mW 
of Wor tl. ' 

The the Sun en 908.05 other; of the — of 
— and never goes by either Motion more Northyard gr 

Southward than is here deſcribed; yet Phaeton being deſigned 
to drive; the; Chariot but one Day, ought, to have been directed 
into the Equator, or a Circle parallel to it, and not round the 
other oblique one of the Ecliptic; a Degree of which, and that 
hy a Motion contrary to the Diucnal, he was obliged to zv in 
nen of. A 21755 

- Thus it appears, ſays our n that Ouid had ſome Know- | 
Waigel eye but it is highly probable, that he had fo 
great an Attention to poetical Embelliſhments, that he voluatarily 
(declined a ſtrict Obſervance of any aſtronomical Syſtem. For 
tho? that Science was far from being neglected in former Ages. 
yet the Progreſs which was made in .. vo Manas ue 
that of our preſent Time. 

However, it has been generally allowed, that Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes contain all the principal Parts of moral and natural 
Philofophy known in thoſe Times, in a poetical Diſguiſe, and 
as to that of the Pythagoreans, in particular, which is not only 
che moſt antient, but the moſt juſt Syſtem of Nature, we can- 
not paſs by his auguſt Deſcription both of * ae, and 


its Author, in the following Lines. 
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But now, ſof-banj' fan his ade ot ads A 


Deca ht hated Tyrant i nor could bear gab: iN 8 
De Chains, . which\none but ſer vile; Souls will auear. 910 

u, abe from Hau mremite,: to Haauu could move, 1 

"1 With Strength of Mind, and tread th), Abyſs above 3 18 


5 4 Aud penetrate; with his interior Light, -b „ua . | 


77 - Thoſe: upper Depths, avhich Nature hid from: Sight V3 (rats 
101 eee e eee an boligo * 
bs lene :MſdetKeeioq) bo e Bi 

- The Croud with filent Adniration undd 0 jb net 
n ar they heard their Gods Commend : U 


While be diſcauri d Heau n's myſterious Laws,,. ' 1 Obits 
G7 Te World's Origin, and Nature's e 45 th i £5ib 
And whet tvas Cad, and why theficeg Snaws: © . 


In Silence fell, and rattling Winds aroſe „ 
What ſhook the fledfaſt Earth, and whence begun 
The Dance of Planets raund the — * un K 

ö Tf Thunder was the Vaice of angry Jove, Bt —9ů6 - 
Or Clouds with Nitre pregnant, Pa at nds Li 7 
Of theſe, and Things biyend the common.Raach, | Wt LOR 
He fpoke, and charm'd his Audience with bis Spec, 
N N 1 116270 +} A) Iv 15 11 115 9 Ml 9 114 #4 4 21 he 5 Wy . 
In Poetry, according to Sir ae Men Beens chen 
in thb Hroptiety of his Similies and Epithets, in the Perſpicuity 
of his Allegories, the inſtructive Excellence of his Morals, 
and the peculiar happy Turn of his Fancy. His Works can 


only. ſuggeſt to what a Pitch of Perfection he was capable of 
attaining, had he po more Application in his Youth, and 


mn e AN ODER — Sa 


Company, eſpecially with the 1 air dans to leave him Time to 
be n dis Compass 152013 f hs IE 
He was very amorous in his ee the fa. 
ſhionable Vice of the Age, be had ſeveral; Midtreſſes.“ 3 
ſhould much rather, caſt a Veil over his miſtaken Notions. of 
eee of ſenſual- Pleaſure 3, and tha“ 
Ne. 32. be gos Dd I-19 ee 57 oi MP 
* : „ l Js 10-4495 ae 13 459 tel ow? AP ur 
Cn Preface to Ovid. | 
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ve cannot entirely paſs it by, ĩt may ſuſice, . 
che unhappy Confequences-atrending em. 
Notwithſtanding the Favour and high Eben he was i, and 
nnen upon him by fagu/fizs,' thro! bis over 
"= of Temper, be made and uttered fome Verſes &\ juſtly 
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* . cenſured by afuyy/it;;- that he was expelled the Courts und he 


alſo committed-ſome other Acts for which be was bariſhed (by 
R ard tho' be was never ſſo happy as t be re- 
called from Baniſhment, he ſeemed to acquieſce in the Juſtice of 
his Sentence, and ſpent the latter Part of his Life, in ſome. Mea- 
ſure, conſiſtent with his State of Adverſity, and behaved him- 
- ſelf in ſuch an'enghging Manner, that he met with Humanity 
- Md Tenderneſ even from the Barbarians, He deſired, if he 
died in the Country: of the Gate, his Aſhes might be carticd to 
Rome. e e ter 
rates N n e A. 
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| Heres Le Juba roc bath th , Ar, 


Ovid, the Poet, iy bis Mit undms. TOES * 
Let ry Lauer as be paſs ,, 
ee e ee W Ne. 

en | a A 


He died i in his Exile, ah Your: of the 4 Tiberius 
in the Year of Rome 771, in the both Year of his Agel; And 
the People of Gatæ raiſed a eee ene and paid 
rege dee W ed ö 112.1 ein e 
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HIS Peron is celebrated in ee ——— 
and Surgery; but more particularly for the excellent 

With which he has left us on thoſe Subjects. They u 
contained in eight Books; the fitſt ſix of which' treat df the 
various Diſorders incident to humun Bodies in their ſeveral Parts, 


for which he has preſcribed the proper Medicines to remove 


them. n rer 
: wherein 
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mam Body, and of the-various Accidents % which te wes E: F 2 
frequently expoſed, "with the various Proceſſes of Surgery uſed — 


hol Times. He bas been looked upon,-in the Gad af'® + I 


ever vote: * even 4 Judgment- and-Charafey, we” 
1 Indeed, he has beeti ſeverul Fimeb Rilpd ge 
the Reman Hippocrates. However, this is well knowi, ch | 
his Writings, be conſulted that Author principally, and quotes? | 
a great Number of Paſſages from his Writing im gendral; but 
one Half of his Apbheniſos ure trahſlated verhurim im his Works ; | 
as may be ſeen ut the End of the Dach Edition ef ae | 
where near 40 Pages are employed by Firwitur Stephanus in 
collecting the ſame. It would be endleſs to collect all the En- 1 
comiums given him in different _— 
Reputation ; ſome of whom have been ſo bold as to ſtyle him 
Madicorum Deus, Gf the, Phyſiczans : Others fay, that he. 
contributed more to the Glory of Rime, than either Gala or 


Hippocrates did to Greece, We ſhall ſum up See + 4 


Words of Hieronymus ab:Aquipendente, who fays, Criſusn 

ful in every Thing: I canfult him cortinuatly both by Day amd 
It is not certain whether he was a Ran, by Birth, ot by obe 
raitiing his Freedom of the Qiyʒ dut he hell and vote at R 
ani the the Time be not preciſely vertain; yet it is well k num, 
thut it was in, or near the Time of Aua; and iy | 
in cke Age of the pureſt. Roman Eloquehoe c And this is another 5 
Thing that makes this Author fo valuable, for his 
hath, dy many Crities in Latin, been thought little inferior cd 
the pureſt Roman Claſſic Writers. For this take 

Teſtimony, Who ſays, „ That Calſar was a leamed Man 
< among thoſe Latin Philoſophers who have been erlebrateil r 
i | th&&-Eloquence:”. He wrote many Things in a moſt gcer- 
rate and poliſhed Stile. He has been ſtiled the pureſt Writer of 
the Roman Tongue, and has been compared to Cicert binalelf, = 
and reckoned the Father of the Elegance and Eloquence of e 
Renian Language. | There is little koowin of his Paremage r 
Family; but that he was a conſiderable Berſon is evident from 
his having been honoured with a triple Dencimination, the No- 
men, Prænamen, and Cognomen; for to Peopſe af inſerian Bank 
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of the Nature of God ; of the Sun, Moon and Stars f of the 


5 . — ane Medals —— | 

Nine It is not certain bol long he lived or when he, died. pH 
mu the Auchor of many other Writings, «which have not reach 
our Times; partieulariy, ſeveraliEpiſties:of his, and ſome 


upon military Subjects ; ome on Rhetoric, and others 


Writing 
e unn Huſbandry,/:which are comprised in ttie following» Epi- 


e Daa. n eit: „ „ νναν 0. I ad de 


anp bar Wlleyinaing wolf 16.1 bathutoos H TW-21d 


1,0 jb Sagar mg uf munere, Icniptis; A deni & 
14 Fel Nes minus illuſtris off medicina tui. Mot} . | i120 
Az Hine quoque Adilitiae trafti/ti commdas: Rbetor, 
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LINY the Elder was Wang: Kerns „ in 
the State of Venice, and flouriſhed in the Reign of Har 
2 Titus. According to Hiſtory, bis-admirable -naturdl 
Capacity, improved by the Knowledge of Sience, enabled 
him to act in various Capacities, and ſuſtain a Diverſity of Qha» 
rafters with Dignity and Applauſe; as a Politician, an Orator 
at the Bar, a Commander in the Field, an Hiſtorian, and hat 
cxownsall, a Philoſopher. He wrote the Hiftory of Nena, the 
Life of Pompey the Ild, and the Wars of Germany 3 but theſe 


- hib/exrant, and which afford us no ſmall Proof of his diſtin- 
Fuiſhing! Abilities, are his natural Hiſtory of the World in 
36 Books, wherein he has diſcourſed with great Penetration 


Planets in general; of the various Laws of Nature 3 hf the 
Figure and Boundary of our Syſtem ; of the various Produc- 
tions of Nature; in ſhort, of every an n the f 
ven to the Center of ur Eartun. 1:4 cvliczet 

Nhat he applied himſelf to ſtudy with indefatigable Diligenes 


eren ast nnn Number of his. Works: n 


are buried in the Ruins of Time. And the only Writings f 
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which we meet with of the great Imp | 
he made of his precious Time. Whether at home or Abroad kn | 
Journeys, the had always an Amanuenſis that attended him; 
make Minutes of bis' own'Improvements; and commit — 
Writing for the Uſe of Poſterity. He wrote great Part of His 
Works in Greet, which he took the Pains to tranſlate into LA a 
ting to render the fame more extenſively uſeful: And made it 
his Care not to deliver his Ideas in abſtruſe _ unintelligtble F 
but in the moſt plain and expreſſive Mather, © = 0 4 4-mngs. 
The Critics, at that Time; — * infiſtin tod L 
much on the Powerd und Force of Nature, with gegart“ to 
many extraordinary Events; as tho? it detrathed From th Tk 
of the particular Providence of God —— 5 
one of his Friends bas fully cleared him, — aſſerting, chat he 
n w e dependent o 
God. rtr zi ru 100% # agg OT enn Soto 
His et Purſuit of Knbwledge; Ie to an unne ce. 
ſary Curioſity, proved the Means of ſhörtening bis Life .fr 
being deſirous to know wh) Mount Ve br burned as) N Md 
he approached ſo near, that the Sulphef 'ſadderily- ſtopped H 
Breath, and but a fuel Period to nis Late in 361440 Per 6 
his Age. 51 11639 99. * H mic boa Fiese SER A : 
As this leiden We cbe laſt b Life ow ſo very extra 
ordinary, we cannot but think it may be very agreeable to he 
Reader, to have a more particular Account of it, which we” 
ſhall giwe in the Words of Pliny the younger, who*was his" 
Nephew, being the Subſtance of two Letters which he'wrote* 
to eme in which Be * ene hot ac Nee 


rative. 2 IT rei an {1140-093 219410 add he 4} 
naue er 10 ati 03 2524044 Bah 
4. „My Uade was at Lache Time n de Fleet ee 
— Miſenum. On the 23d of fag, about vfte in 
the Afternoon, my Mother deſired him to obſerve 4 Cloud 
which appeared of a very unuſual Ste and Shape. »He had 
juſt returned from taking the Benefit of the gun, and after ba- 
thing himſelf in cold Water, and taking alight Repaſt, was te- 
tired to his Study: He immediately aroſe,” and went out uh 
an Eminence, from whence he mighri more diſtinctiy vie che 
"ay uncommon Appearance. It was not, at that Diſtanc 
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diſcernable. from what Mountain this Cloud iſſued z but it way 

found afterwards to aſcend from Mount Veſuvius. I cannot 
give you a more exact Deſcription of its Figure, than by teſem 

bling it to that of a Pine - Tree; for it ſhot up a great Height, 

in the Form of a Trunk, which extended itſelf at the — 
Sort of Branches; occaſioned, I imagine, either by a ſudden 
Guſt of Air that impelled it, the Force of which decreaſed as 
it advanced upwards, or the Cloud itſelf, being prefſed back 
again by its own Weight, expanded in this Manner: It ap- 
peared ſometimes bright, and ſometimes dark and ſpotted, as 
it. was either more or leſs impregnated with Earth and Cinders. 
This extraordinary Phznomenon. excited my Dale Prom 
phical Curioſity to take a nearer View of it. 

„% He ordered a light Veſſel to be got ready, and wid 
the Liberty, if 1 thought; proper, to attend him. I rather 
choſe to continue my Studies; for, as it happened, he had 
given me an Employment of that Kind. As he was coming 
out of the Houſe, he received a Note from Rectina, the Wiſe of 
Baſſis, who was in the utmoſt Alarm at the imminent. Dan; 
ger which threatened her; for her Villa being ſituated at the 
Foot of Mount Veſuuius, there was no Way to eſcape but by 
Sea; ſhe earneſtly entreated him therefore to come to her Aſfiſt- 
ance. He accordingly changed his firſt Deſign, and what he 
began with a philoſophical, he purſued with an heroical Turn 
o Mind. He ordered the Gallies to put to Sea, and went 
himſelf on board with an Intention of aſſiſting, not only Ner- 
tina, but ſeveral others; for the Villas ſtand extremely thick 
upon that beautiful Coaſt. When, haſtening to the Place 
from whence others fled with the utmoſt Terror, he ſteered: his 
direct Courſe to the Point of Danger; and with ſo much Calm- 
neſs. and Preſence of Mind, as to be able to make and diate 
his Obſervations upon the Motion and Figure of that dreadful 
Scene. He was now ſo nigh the Mountain, that the Cinders, 
which grew thicker and hotter the nearer he approached, fell 
into the Ships, together with Pumice-ſtones,. and black Pieces 
of burning Rock: They were likewiſe in Danger not only of 
being a · ground by the ſudden Retreat of the Sea, but alſo from 
the vaſt Fragments which rolled A ene eg W and | 
is Wares, 4" | 1 
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ow ; Here rented aha back 
again: to which the Pilot adviſing him, Fortune, faid he, be-- 
ends the Braus; carry me to Pomponianus,  Pomponianus was 
then at Stabie, ſeparated by a Gulph, which the Sea, after ſe- 
veral inſenſible Windings, forms upon that Shore. He had al- 
ready ſent his Baggage on board; for tho* he was not at that 
Time in actual Danger; yet being within the View of it, and. 


indeed, extremely near, jf it ſhould in the leaſt increaſe, he was 


determined to put to Sea as ſoon as the Wind ſhould change. 
It was favourable, however, for carrying my Uncle to Pompo- 
nianus, whom he found in the greateſt Conſternation : He em- 
braded him with Tenderneſs, encouraging and exhorting him 
to keep up his Spirits; and the more to diſſipate his Fears, he 
ardered, with an Air of Unconcern, the Baths to be got ready; 
when after having bathed, he ſat down to Supper with great 
Chearfulneſs, or atleaſt | hed is . heroic) with al er. | 
Appearance of it. 

„ In — atide; — Fytedes 
flamed out in ſeveral Places with much Violence, which the 
Darkneſs of the Night:contributed' to render ſti more viſible and 
dreadful. But my Uncle, in order to ſooth the Apprehenſions of 
his Friend, aſſured him it was only the Burning of the Villages, 
which the Country People had abandoned to the Flames: After 
this, he retired*to Reſt, and it is moſt certain, that he was ſo little 
diſeompoſed as to fall into a deep Sleep; for being pretty fat, and 
breathing hard, thoſe who attended without actually heard him 
nore. The Court which led to his Apartment being now al- 
moſt filled with Stones and Aſhes, if he had continued there any 
Time longer, it would have been impoſſible for him to have 
made his Way out ; it was thought proper therefore to awaken 
him. He got up, and went to Pompontanus, and the Reſt of his 
Company, who were not unconcerned enough to think of going 
to Bed. They conſulted together whether it would be more 


prudent to truſt to the Houſes, which now ſhook from Side to 


Side with frequent and violent Concuſſions; or fly to the 
open Fields, where the caleined Stones and Cinders, tho' light 
indeed, yet fell in large Showers, and threatned Deſtruction. 
In this Diſtreſs they reſolved for the Fields, as the leſs dangerous 
nn; of the two A Reſolution, which, while — 
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ee ane W 
braced upon cool and deliberate Conſideration. Me 

They went out then, having Pillows tied upon their Heads 

G edt and this was their whole Defence againſt the 
Storm of Stones that fell round them. Tho' it was now Day 
every where elſe, with them it was darker than the moſt obſcure 
Night, «excepting only what Light proceeded from the Fire and 
Flames. They thought proper to go down farther upon the 
dhore, to obſerve if they might ſafely put out to Sea, but they 
found the Waves ſtill run extremely high and boiſterous. There 
my Uncle having drank a Draught or two of cold Water, threw 
- himſelf down upon a Cloth which was ſpread: for him; when 
immediately the Flames and a ſtrong Smell of Sulphur, which 
Was the Forerunner of them, diſperſed the Reſt of the Company, 
and obliged him to ariſe. He raiſed himſelf up with the Aſſt 
ance of two of his Servants, and inſtantly fell down dead; ſuf- 
focated, as I conjecture, by ſome groſs and noxious Vapour, 
having always had weak Lungs, and being frequently ſubject to a 
Difficulty of Breathing: As ſoon as it was light again, which 
was not till the Third Day after this melancholy Accident, his 
Body was found intire, and without any Marks of Violence 
upon it, exactly in the ſame Poſture that he fell, and n 

eee eee ee . 
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{66 The Letter which, in Compliance with . 5 1 
wrote to you concerning the Death of my Uncle, has raiſed, it 
ſeems, your Curioſity to know what Terrors and Dangers at- 
tended me while I continued at Miſenum; for there, I think, the 
A! in my Former broke off: 


1 * Waere my Tongus ſhall tell. Ty 
_— F | Eneid II. nee 


© My Uncle having left us, 1 3 the Studies which pre- 
vented my going with him, till it was Time to bathe. After 
which I went to Supper, and from thence to Bed; where my 

Sleep was greatly broken and diſturbed. There had been for 

many Days before ſome Shocks of an Earthquake, which the 
leſs ſurprized us, as they are extremely frequent in W 
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but ley were fo particularly violent chat Ni icht, that they not 
only ſhook every Fhing about us, but ſeemed, indeed, to threaten: 
total Deſtruction. My Mother flew to my Chamber, where the 
found me riſing, in order to awaken her. We went out into a 


ſmall Court belonging to the Houle, which ſeparated os Sen. 
from the Buildings. 

„ Tho' it was now Morning, the Light was e 
falnt and languid; the Buildings all around us tottered; and 
tho we ſtood upon open Ground, yet, as the Place was narrow 
and confined, there was no remaining there without certain and 
t Danger: we therefore reſolved to quit the Town. The 


| Hh followed us in the utmoſt Conſternation, and (as to a 


ind diſtracted with Tetror, every Suggeſtion ſeems more pru- 


dent than its own) preſſed in great Crowds about us in our Way 


out. Being got at a convenient Diſtance from the Houſes, we 
ſtood ſtill, in the Midſt of a moſt dangerous and dreadful Scene 
The Chariots which we had ordered to be drawn out, were fo 
agitated backwards and forwards, tho? in the open Fields, that 
we could not keep them ſteady, even by ſupporting them with 
large Stones. The Sea ſeemed to roll back upon itſelf, -and to 
be driven from its Banks by the convulſive Motion of the Earth 

it is certain, that the Shore was conſiderably enlarged, and en 
Sea · animals were left upon it. On the other Side, a black and 
dreadful Cloud burſting with an igneous, ſerpentine Vapdkr, 


darted out a long Train of Fire, ann. F laſhes of N ve 


ing, but much Jarger. 

« Soon afterwards the Cloud ſeemed to deſcend, and cover 
the whole Ocean; as indeed, it intirely hid the Iſland of Ca- 
prea, and the Promontory of Miſenum. My Mother ftrongly - 
conjured me to make my Eſcape at any Rate, which as I was 
young, I might eaſily do: As for herſelf, ſhe ſaid, her Age 
and Corpulency rendered all Attempts of that Sort impoſſible 3 
however, ſhe ſhould willingly meet Death, if ſhe could have the 
Satisfaction of ſeeing that ſhe was not the Occafun of mine. 
But I abſolutely refuſed to leave her, and taking her by the 
Hand, I led her on: She complied with great Reluctance, and 
not without many Reproaches to herſelf for retarding my F light. 
The Aſbes now began to fall upon * the? in no great Quan- 
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_ "ity. I turned my Head, and obſerved behind us a thick 


Which came rolling after us like a Torrent. I propoſed, whil ; 


we had yet any Light, to turn out of the high Road, leſt we 
ſhould be preſſed wo Death in the Dark, by the Crowd that fol- 
lowed. 
* We had ſcarce — jabs of the Path, wh a Darkneſs 
over-ſpread us, not like that of a cloudy Night, or when there 
is no Moon, but of 2 Room when it is ut up, and all the 
Lights extinct. Nothing then was to be heard but the Shricks 
of Women, the Screams of Children, and the Cries of Men; 
ſome calling for their Children; others for their Parents; others 
for their Huſbands ; and only diſtinguiſhing each other by 
Voices; one lamenting his own Fate, another that of his 
mily ; ſome wiſhing to die, from the very Fear of dying; * 
lifting up their Hands to the Gods; but the greater Part ima- 
gining that the laſt and eternal Night was come, which was to 
- deftroy both the Gods and the World together. Among theſe, 
there were ſome who augmented the real Terrors by imaginary 
ones; and made the frighted Multitude falſly believe that Miſe- 
num was actually in Flames. At length, a glimmering Light 
appeared, which we imagined to be rather the Fore-runner of 
un approaching Burſt of Flames, (as in Truth it was) than the 
Return of Day: However, the Fire fell at a Diſtance from us: 
then-aggin we were immerſed in thick Darkneſs, and a heavy 
Shower of Aſhes rained upon us ; which we were obliged every 
now and then to ſhake off; for otherwiſe we ſhould have 1 * 
cruſhed and buried in the Heap. I might boaſt, that during all 
this Scene of Horror, not a Sigh, or Expreſſion of Fear eſcap- 
ed from me, had not my Support been founded in that miſerable, 
tho ſtrong Conſolation, that all Mankind were involved in the 
ſame Calamity, and that I imagined I was Nin with the 
World itſelf. 
4 At laft, this dreadful Darkneſs was diflipated by Degrees, 
like a Cloud, or Smoke; the real Day returned, and even the 
Sun appeared, tho? very faintly, and as when an Eclipſe is 
coming on. Every Obje& that preſented itſelf to our Eyes 
(which were extremely weakened) ſeemed changed, being co: 
yered over with white Aſhes, as with a deep Seow. We re- 
urged to M. ſemen, where we eirmod curves as well as we 
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| and paſſed an anxious Night between Hope and Fear; 

tho' indeed, with a much larger Shace of the latter: For'the 
Earthquake ftill continued, while ſeveral enthuſiaſtic People ran 
up and down heightening their own and their Friends Calamities 
by terrible Predictions. However, my Mother and I, notwith- 


ſtanding the we had paſled, and that which ſtill threat- 
ened us, had no Thoughts of leaving the Place, till nn 
neee | _" | 
— — — — —D -c ſ—fkCm— — 


 CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAUS. 


Cup Ptolemeus, commonly called Ptolemy, a celebrat- 
ed Philoſopher and Mathematician, was born at Peluſſum, 
and taught Aſtronomy at Alexandria in Ag ypt. He flouriſhed 
in the Time of the Emperor Antoninus. He is ſaid to be of 
royal Extraction. He has always been reckoned the Prince f 
Aſtronomers among the Antients, and in his Works has left us 
an entire Body of that Science. His Book, called Abnage/tum 
Magnum, or, The great Conſtructiam of mathematical Aſtronomy, 
will perpetuate his Name to lateſtPoſterity. Notwithſtanding the 
Principles of his Syſtem are erroneous, yet his Works will be 
always uſeful to the Studious in this Science. This Work was 
originally wrote in Greek, and has been tranſlated into Latin 
by ſeveral Hands; the laſt of which was by Trapezuntius, and 
was publiſhed by his Son at Baſt, with a Dedication to Pope 
Sixtus. | 
This Work is founded upon the Hypotheſis of the Earth's be- 
ing at Reſt, and that the heavenly Bodies, the Stars and Planets, 
all move about it in ſolid Orbs, * * Motions are all directed 
by one, which he called the Primum Mobile or, Firſt Mover ; 
of which he diſcourſes at large. 
This great Work is divided into 13 Books; in the Firſt, he 


ſheyys, that the Earth is in the Center of thoſe Orbs, and of 


the Univerſe itſelf, as he underſtood it : He always repreſented 
the Earth to be a ſpherical Figure, and that it is but a Point in 
Compariſon of the Reſt of the heavenly Bodies. He likewiſe 

diſ- 
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| Aiſcourſes concerning the ſeveral Circles of the Earth, and Me 


Diſtances from the Eguator; as alſo, of tight and oblique ( 
TR of the heavenly Bodies in a right Sphere. 1 

In the 2d Book, he treats of the habitable Parts of the Earth; 
&f the Elevation of the Pole in an oblique Sphere, and the va- 
rious Angles which the ſeveral Circles make with the Horizon, 
according to the different Latitude of Places ; alſo of the Pha 
nomena of heavenly Bodies depending belsan. 


In the 3d Bock, he treats of the Magnitude of the Vear, 


and of the unequal Motion of the Sun thro the Zodiac. In the 
ſame Book, he gives the Method of computing the mean Mo- 
tion of the Sun, and has calculated Tables thereof, and likewiſe 
treats of the Inequality of Days and Nights. 

In the 4th Book, he treats of Lunar Motions, and their va- 
rious Phenomena: He gives Tables for finding the mean Mo- 
tions of the Moon ; as alſo, of her Latitude an Longitude. In 
this Book, likewiſe, he diſcourſes largely concerning Lunar 


Epicycles ; and by comparing the Times of a great Number of 
Eclipſes, mentioned by Hipparchus, Calippus, and others, he 


has computed the Places of the Sun and Moon, according to their 
mean Motions from the firſt Year of Nabonazar, King of Agype, 
to his own Time. _ 

In the 5th Book, he treats of the Conſtruction of an Inſtru- 
ment, which he calls an ¶ſtrolabium; and he alſo treats of 
| the Excentricity of the Lunar Orbit, and the Inequality of the 
Moon's Motion, according to its Diſtance from the Sun. He 
alſo gives Tables, and an univerſal Canon of the Inequality of 
the Lunar Motions ; with a general Calculation relating there- 
to; of the different Aſpects, or Phaſes of the Moon, and a 


Computation of the Diſtance of the Moon, of the Diame- 


ter of the Sun and Moon, and of the Magnitude of the Sun, 
Moon, and Earth, compared together ; which the Reader will 
find to be very different from what they are now known to be: 


And he treats of the different Meaſures of the Diſtance of the 


Sun and Moon, according as-they were determined by antient 

Mathematicians and Philoſophers. 

In the 6th Book, he treats of the Conjunctions and of 

tions of the Sun and Moon, with Tables for computing the 

mean Time when they — — Of the Boundaries of 
Solar 
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2 Surface of an artificial Sphere or Globe. He redifies the 
Places of the Stars to His own. Time, and ſhews how different 
they were from what they. were in the, Tunes of Timocharig, 
Hipparchus, Ariflillus, Calippus, and others, Then he 08 ves 8 
a Catalogue of the Number of Stars i in each of the rorthe 
falls ns, and their Latitude and Longitude | in the 25 
| SEL Number o 0 Sears, of each. 3 in the Few! 


e 8th Bock, be a to giv a Gltalogue of the fixed 
Mos = the N umber in each. Conſtellation in-the ſouthern 
Hemiſ gere; as, alſo, of the 12 Conſtellations of the Zodiac. 

talogue of Stars is the firſt that we have extant and is 
the mo ble Part of his Works: 4 Aﬀes r. this, ne of 
the Cala, or Miliy. ua and of che Aſp t of the ſeveral Pla- 
af. of the Riſing and Setting of ne Sun, and of the, fixed 


Ii ihe och Book, he treats of the Order of the uf * 7  Y 
and Planets and of the periodical Revolution of the = Pla- 
nets z, after this, he gives us the Tables of the mean Motions 
of the five Planets, and begins with the Theory of Mercuy, 
ſhewing i its various Phznomena with reſpect to the Earth, 44 

Bock the 16th begins with che Theory of the Planet Venus, and 
its greateſt Diſtance from the Sun; of its Epicycle, Excentri- 
city, and periodical Motions ; * — this, he treats of the ſame 
Particulars i in the Theory of the Planet Mars. 

The 11th Book _ with the Theory of Jupiter, and ends 
with that of the Planet Saturn. He corrects all the planetary 
Motions from n made from the Times of Mae, : 
to his own. + 

The 12th Boak treats of the retrogreſſive Motion of the — 
veral Planets; and therein he gives Tables of their Stations, 
with a Table of the greateſt Diſtances of Au and Tau from 
the * | 
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treats, of che ſeveral. Hy eſes of the La- 
2 Bhs altere The Quantity > ah Latitude, or 


oſed in Tables; the e Riſing and e the Planets; and 
K es of the Times thereof, relpes | : "Then follows 
Concluſion of the whole Work. LE 5 N re 
We have thought proper to give 0 TT Account of 
"Work that i is of the | greateſt onſequende to the * —_ Fi 
Learning, and now become very ſcarce, and but littl 
Tr Will 955 8 de vajuable * on Actoudt of, the Gerbe 

Ses 'us 12 the Places .of the Stars and Planets in former 

imes, according to the” tee Philoſophers and Aftronon 

i be extant, but principally on Account of the lar 
a and curious Catalogue 8 of the Stars, by 1 which” we can eaſily 

ig are their Places in the preſent Age, and be thehce Re 
of th true Quantity, of their flow, progreſſive Motion, 'a&co! 
ing to the Order, of the Signs; and upon theſe, and many 
other Reſpects, the” Amageft of Piolemy will always | be found 'of 
the" e 'to Aſtronomy. 

His Hypotheſis of "the Immobility of the Earth wis ſhewn to 
be an Error by Coper cut, who wrote fix Books (as we ſhall 
hereafter ſhew) to prove, the Motion of the, Earth in common 
With the Reſt of the Planets about the Sun; which Books Were 
dedicated to Pope Paul the IId, and Pipe in the Year 
15 $$. Which was ut eight Years before the Latin Edition of 
Ptolenty's A. mageft was printed, and dedicated to Pope S; Tatu; 
This we mention only for the Sake of obſerving, that Two « 
the moſt famous Syſtems of Aſtronomy, and as oppoſite to each 
other 48 Truth and Error can be, were notwithſtanding” de- 
Yiexted, in ſo ſhort a Time, to two Popes, as Patrons of their 
reſpective Hypotheſes ; by which the Reader will eafily hate. 
there is little Reaſon to believe any Thing concerning the P 
Infallibility ; ſince Pope Sixtus was as highly pleaſed "with 75 
Compliments paid hit by Prolemy's Tranflator, as Pope Payl 
had juſt before been with the * Addreſs of C « fo 
the Parronige af his Syſtem. * 

This Treatiſe of Aſtronomy was his great Work! he 
| * he wrote ſome others; particularly, à Volume of Geogra: 

which was eſteemed a Wark of great Merit for ſeveral | 
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eee of ir Almond in Aged was a" famous 
Mathematician; 1 "Ind repured the Inveritor or Algebm. 
A de che Age Diogenes INeditl, we Have tiothing Eftain'; 
e. Commentator, Monfieur Buathet 
coult'c8theRt conderritg this Patt, Ide é, 5 op 
Tue fümous Geometficlan Apulia, Aduriftied in the Tithe of 
Ptolemeus Euergetes,” King of Expt, Antl Confequently, ' abbve 
200 Years before Chr ler, who is ſuppoſed to de the 
Author of the r4th And t 5th — to Eutlia's Ex. 
ments, tells US, in his Prefice' to thoſe" twb Books, that he had 
ſeen two Copies of 4 Theile of heli ü, concerning che te- 
gular Bodies; whereof bas very imperfect, but the 
latter came from Apollalus himſelf. ** Whehet it plainly appears, 
that” Apfel muſt have lived not long after AMpollmius. Diopbun- 
tus, in his Treatiſe of multangulat Numbers, quotes Ehpfcls; 
and therefore muſt have lived ſonje Lime after him. On the 
other Hand, the learned Lady Hypdfia, who was Daughter of 


Tbeon the Mathelithician, "and 1 in the 1 Time of Artadius and 


Honrius,” that About 400 Years After Ci, wrote a Com- 
ment upon Diophantus ; and therefore Diophantus muſt have Hv- 


ed-2 Conſiderable Time ef her ; ſineꝶ it is not uſual to Write - 


Comment 1 M0! then that Ul be 
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| "WE nde no indip'to dd cop ng this celeþra ated Pein, 
but that he died in the Ay. Year =: is Age, 9 8 . of 
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190 Arithmetics fo 1 of 121 5 hereof o it & [ 


fix Books are noy on | Bi, of 
"Works i 18 that publithe Abs; onhe teur Bachet, i in 5 
1621. He has certain rh 4 Hi ene $ 


A made the beſt Ohio 2 05 hir 
fors nim , 3 belides, that, he | 
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Text in dam nerable Places, * ich 1 the 4 hes or 5 

igence of e was in almoſt every a mi- 
2 corrupted. Beſides the above-mentioned, 8 
ther Edition of Bachet's Diophantus, publiſhed in the Year 1670, 
with Fermar*s Obſervations | 


We ſhall here give the learned Dr. Saunderſon's Opinion, | 


r of Alge- 
hes Tres. 


ene 


bra, in 85 own Words, as we find them i 


tiſe of Algebr9. .. 363. Ang 

6G Viephantus, of 8 ae 18 the firſt ri 
ve meet with among the Antients: Not that the. In- 
vention. Of that Art is, particularly tobe aſcribed to him, for her 
ides that we meet with ſome few Sketches, of it in Authors of 
greater Antiquity, Hiepbantus has no Where, chat I know of, 
taught the fundamental Principles, and Rules of Algebra;: He 
treats it every where as an Art already known, and ſeems to 
| intend not fo much to teach, as to cultivate and i Aen. it, by 
_ applying it to certain indeterminate A n roblems con 
cerning ſquare and cube Numbers, right angled Triangles, &6 
which, till that 50 ſeemed to be either not at all conſidered, 
or at leaſt not regular! y treated of. Theſe Problems are very 


curious and entertaining; but yet in the Reſolution of them 


there frequently occur Difficulties, which nothing leſs than th 
niceſt and moſt refined Algebra, applied with the utmoſt 
and Judgment, . could eyet ſurmount: And moft certain it FO 
that, in this Way, no Man « ever extended the Limits of the analy- 
ticArt further thaffDiephantus has done, or diſcovered ER, Pe- 
netration ; whether we copſider his wonderful Sagacity, and 
cular Artifice in forming ſuch proper r Poſitions as the Nature « 
the, Queſtions under Conſideration required, or the more than 
ordinary Subtilty of his _—_y upon them. Every particu- 
lar 


f 
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Yar Problem puts us upon a new W. 7 of thinking, and fans 
i 
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us with a freth Vein of analytical Treaſure; which, confiderin 
the vaſt Variety'there is of N, cannot "but be very inſtructive 5 
to the Mind, in conducting itielf through almoſt all Difficulties 
of this Kind, Wwhere- ever they occur. 

Tue Doctor fatther ſays, 1 that the Way of ſubtituting Letters 
for Quantities given in a Problem, a well as for thoſe that are 
ſought, was either not known, or not in Uſe in Diqbontur s Time; 
nor the Way of introduting more Letters than one. into, a Foe 
blem, where more unknown Quantities were to be repreſented, 
And {to confeſs the Truth) che intolerable Liberty. ſome 5 8 
Analyſts have taken this Way, makes Diophanjus” 8 Method ap 
pear much the more elegant of the two: Though it m not 
denied, hut that it ſometimes occaſions Perplexity and IF 
when the ſame Letter, in one and the ſame Problem, is made 


to ſignify two, of three different Things, 48 ir ig employed by 
N in ſo manye diffetent Operations, 7 : 
| 36. [59's la $16 011 : 
\ {103917 $49 por Him On. QI btom mog: d pen” 
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Mathematician ; ; he ir | 


red ſuch a 0 ey 125 t fe e as ta 28 his we 
venerable „y his Comment ntary on the Warks of Ptolemy; 


the Pleafi any ok ih in the wg 2 the Advantages which 
he . 45 riſe n incited him to commu- 


imprint thoſe noble Sentiments on the Mind of his Daughter 
Hypatia; who probably "Inherited her Father's Genius; for Sy 


niſius calls her his 3f Are in Philhſoply, as mentioned in the 


Writings of Vaſſus. It is likewiſe ſaid, ſhe wrote Commen- 
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The Stud of Nature led Them to many juſt Conceptions 
Gov, and to many uſeful RefleQtions in the Science 
of Marul Phileſoply ; hence he is mentioned as having. wrote 


with great Accuracy on the divine Providence. And he ſeems 
to have made it his ſtanding Rule to judge the Truth. of certain 


Principles, or Sentiments, from their natural, or neceſſary 
Tendency. Thus, he ſays, That a full Perſuaſion that the 


Gods ſee every Thing we do is the ſtrongeſt Incentive to Vir- 


tue; for he Walle, that the moſt Profligate have Power to.re- 
frain their Hands, and hold their Tongues, when they think 


they are obſerved, or over- heard by ſome Perſon, or Perſons 


whom they fear or reſpect. With how much more Reaſon 


| then, ſays he, ſhould the Apprehenſion, and Belief that God 


_ eſpecially to the KP who might depend w 


Tees all Things reſtrain Men from Sin, and conſtantly excite 
them to their Duty ? He alſo repreſents this Belief, . concern» 
ing the Deity, as productive of the greateſt Pleaſure imaginable, 
ith. greater Con- 
fidence on the Protection and Favour of Providence. For this 
Reaſon, he recommends nothing ſo much as Meditation on 
God's Preſence; and recommended it to the Civil Magiſtrate, = 
a Reſtraint on ſuch as were notoriouſly prophane and wicked, to 
have the followi 2 wrote, in large Characters, at the 
Corner of every Street; Gon SEE THEE, O SINNE | 
He wrote ery Sn entituled PROGYMNASMATA, 4 Rheto- 
rical Work, wrote with great Politeneſs and Judgn 


„ and 


criticized on the Writings of ſome illuſtrious Orators and Hiſto- 


rians; wherein he pointed out, with great Propriety and Jult- 
neſs, their Beauties and Imperfections; as alſo, ſome proper 


Rules for Decoration and Propriety of Style, He recommends 


Conciſeneſs of Expreſſion, and Perſpicuity, as the principal 


Ornaments; and, acquits himſelf in moſt of his F 


This Book was printed at Baſil, in the Year 1541; but the 
beſt Edition is that of Loden, in 1626, in Octavo. Hiftoriang 


have not mentioned the Manner or Time of his Death,. but aſe 
ſure us, that Throw was W his * | 


LONGINUS. 
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Lors or Dienfas Caſes Lengina, lived in the third Cen- 
tury, in great Reputation for his Knowlege. He was 

g Preceptor, ho highly commends him in the Lite of 
Phitinus.. He wrote a great many Books, of which we have only 
left his Book De ſablimi Dicendi Genere.* He was likewiſe Pre- 
ceptor of Zinobra, Queen of the Paimyrians : Vepiſcus' tells us, 
that the Emperor Aureliam cauſed him to be put to Death, taking 
him to be the Author of the Letter that Queen writ to him in 
Sriac, which appeared to him too bold and daring: This Was in 
the Year 273. Zoſmus ſpeaks highly in Commendation of his 
his W titings;; and his Courage in enduring Death; 
That he was a Grecian by Birth is plain, from his calling De- 
moſthenes his Countryman. Tho! we have no particular Ac- 


Count of his Parents, a Remnant of his own Writing informs 


us, that his Youth was ſpent in travelling with them; which 
gave him an Opportunity to increaſe his Knowlege, and open 
his Mind with that generous Enlargement, which Men 3 
and Judgment will naturally receive from Variety of Odjects 
and Diverſity of Converſation. The Improvement of his Mind 
was always uppermoſt in his Thoughts, and his Thirſt after 
Knowledge led him to thoſe Channels by which it is conveyed; 
Where-ever Men of Learning were to be found, - he was preſent, 
and loſt no Opportunity of forming a Familiarity and | 
with them. Ammonius and Origen, -\ Philoſophers of no 1 
Reputation in that Age, were two of thoſe whom — 
and heard with the greateſt Attention. As he was not deficient . 
in Vivacity of Parts, Quickneſs of Apprehenſion, and Strength 
of Underſtanding, the Progreſs of his Improvement muſt needs | 
have 'been equal to his Induſtry and Diligence in ſeeking after i it. 

The Travels of | Langinus ended with his Arrival at Athens, 
where he fixed his Reſidence. This City was then, and had 
been for ſome Ages, the Univerſity of the World. Here he 
wrote: his Book of the Sublime. 

It is this Work which intitules Longims to a Place among the 
n Claſs ; for the Sublime, it muſt be allowed, 

is 
* -The Gr Tide in ie {or De ue. concerning S vn. 
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is the, principal Part of Metaphyſics, andy con 
of Natal Philoſophy 3 for we look upon it as the 1. 


„ ee to ae ee ere br 


and Powers of the Mind and Genius of a Man: And with- 
out 4. true Knowledge of Nature in general, no Man can pre- 
tend to underſtand, or make any Compariſon concerning what 
is high or low; for the Sublime has relation to the greateſt Things 
which Nature affords, as the Object of the human Underſtands 
ing. To be able, therefore, to diſtinguiſti the Sublimity of an 
Author's Genius, preſuppoſes, that he has a very capacious 
Mind, and underſtands, and takes in all the great Ideas that 
flow from the higheſt Subjects of Nature; for beyond the Na 
ture. of material Things we cannot pretend to aſpire: And if 
we take a View of the Sentiments of the celebrated Longinus on 
this Wy Subject, we ſhall ſee that We was wy 
n rn ne 44 eim {092 

Fra a ſays, that The Sublime is N reflefted fun 
he inward Greatneſs of the Soul.“ And if the Sentiments of 
this Piece be regarded as Reflections from his own Mind, the 
Features are ſo graceful, the Air ſo noble, and the Colouring 
ſo lively, as to ſhew, that thoſe Qualifications neceſſary to form 
the Character of , with Dignity _ IEEE nn 
in him. 

Elevation of Thought 2 great Qualification in an — 
tor, or Poet, is equally Aal to a Bitte and is the moſt 
- ſhining, Talent in Langinus. 1 A 

As his Sentiments ate noble and lofty, 60 his Stile 3 is » maſter}h; 
enlivened by Variety, and flexible with Eaſe; there it no 
Beauty pointed out by him, in any ocher, r he does hot 
imitate, and frequently excel. Io 

His Judgment is exact and impartial, dae haben 
and in what he commends; every whane not Ref 
ſupported by Reaſon. _ . 

His Candour is as extenſive as his a The Pen- 
tration of the One obliged him to reprove what was amiſs; 


_ the ſecret Workings of the Other bias him to excuſe, or ex- 


tenuate it in the beſt Manner he is able. Whenever he lays 
open the Faults of a Writer, he forgets not to mention the _ 
| litigs: * which were deſerving of nn i 
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The LIFE. of Loxcixus: ras, 
n e Niicere er Lene wight not to he pe He I 
bore an Averſion to the Sneers and Cavils of thoſe who weren 
unequal to the Province of Criticiſm, and F 
to defend the Injuted, from unjuſt Aſperſion! + 
The Judgment, Candour, and Impartiality with which Len- 
ginus declares Mid Serttinrens\ of thee Writings of others, with 
fays our Author e, riſe in our Bſteem; when we tefle& on that 
exemplary Piece of Juſtice he has done to A The Manner 
of his quoting that celebrated Paſlage from him, is as honour- 
able to the Critic, as to the Fewi/b Legiſlator. | 
Longinus ſays, The Jewiſh Legiſlator, having conceived a juſt 


Idea of the Power of God, has nobly expreſſed it in the Begin- 


ing of his Law; © And God ſaid, What? Let there be 
« Light, and thire wat Light: nn and the Earth 
Gans? - 

There is alfo firaiig Probability; that nginks was not only | 
acquainted with the Writings of the Old elament, but with 
thoſe alſo of the New ; ſince, to a Manuſctipt in the Vaticart 
Library, there is prefixed a Fragment of this Author's Writs 
ings, as an Inſtance of his Judgement, wherein he js drawing 
up a Lift of the greateſt Orators. At the Cloſe he ſays, There 
was alſo one Paul of Tarun, aachen, of an Opinion 
not yet eſtabliſhed. 

CC a Critic, we may view him like. 
wiſe as a Philoſopher ; in him, theſe are not different, but mutually 


depending, to judge ina worth Manner of the Performances of 5 


Men. We muſt know the Dignity of huinan Nature, ti 
Reach of human Underftanding, the Ends for which we wel 
created, and the Means of theil Attainment ; in theſe Specula- 
tions Longinzs made no contemptible Figure. And as the pi 
per Knowledge of the Nature of Man leads to juſt, and wor- 
thy Notions of the Supreme Being; ſo Longinus cenſures He- 
mer, for exalting his Heroes at the Expence of his Deities, 
Whereby he ſunk the Divine Nature far below the 727 

And as the Diſcourſes of Sacrates, and the Writings of 

wore his Study, it is plain, be N the Koontels « and 


Ii Revee 
. © Wn, Smith, M. A. in his Preface to — Dionyfius 
I | . | : | * * * * 0 ; . 
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| pt P P US of Alexandria Jourithed at the latter End of che 
4th Century, in the Time of Theodsffus the Griat: Tho! 
we meet with no particular Account'of his Education, or the 
ene under whom he ſtudied, his Writings indichts, that 
e enjoyed the Advantages of ſtrong natural Abilities, ite vel 
by Application, and Induſtry in the Study of Philoſophy ; ; hav- 
ing attained % A great Proficience therein, fo 'as to acquire 
Efteem and Reputation, not only in that; but in many fucterd: 
ing Ages of the'World. The moſt conſiderable of theſe were 
Eight Books of "Mathematical Cufte&ions, of which the two 
firſt are loſt. This Work appeated in Latin at Peſintzo; in 
1588, and is faid alſo to be found in Greet in fothe Libraties: 
He wrote beſides 4 Comment upon the Ama 
Univerſal Chorograpby ; A Deſcription of | the of Libya; A 
Treatiſe of Military Engines, &c. There are alſb extant his 
ntaries upon Ari/farchus of Samos, concerning the Mag- 
nitude and Diſtance of the Sun and Moon; Suidas, and Vs Mus te 
Scientiis Mathematicis.” The Propoſitions therein are of 'excel- 
lent Uſe, and are quoted and illuſtrated by many of our modern 
Writers. A new Edition of this Wotk was publiſhed by Dt. 
Edmund Halley, at the End of his Apollbniut, if I remember 
zieht, for Tcanfiot now meet with the Book; and tho' fome of 
his Works are buried in the Ruins of Time, thoſe which are 


extant tender him honourable with Philoſophers, and -peape- 
-BO E TI US. 


tuate his Memory with Eſteem to . 
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gg ours anten fronthSamiert Fakulies öf dA 
and. Teruami ; he lived in the:gth Century: He nay of 
cited, from his Itfancy; in-all: Manner of Science; ſo that he 
excalled-as a Statefman, and as a Philoſopher. ——— Con- 
pole and was made principal Miniſter of State Þyt T. : 

ey ing of the Gorbe, Caſſnurur commends Boetive, in a 
the wrote to him, for exriehing himſelf at {theres with” 
the Spoils of Greece ; and for having made the Books of F- 
thagoras, the Muſician of Ptolomy the Aſtronomer, of M- 
chymachur the Arithmetician, of -Buclid, - Plato, Arifteth, and 
Archimedes, well known in {taly, by Tranſlations as good as 
the Originals, It might perhaps Non been happy — him, 
if improving and extending the Knowledge of theſe Sciences 
had engroſfed his Time and Thoughts, ſo as to bave hindered 
him from having any Tranſactions with the State: For after - 
wards, the fame Theedoric, upon a Suſpicion conceived againſt 
the Senate, of ſome Intelligence with Zuflin the Emperor, 
cauſed Boetius to be arrefted and conducted to Pavia; where, 
after ſix Months, he was beheaded, | 23 Od. 324. He com- 
poſed, during this Impriſonment, Fire Books of the Corolation 
of | Philoſophy. Several other philoſophical. Works: are /aſcribed | 
to him. Zfenrieus Laricus Glareanus* of Baſle recollected all his 
Works, and priated them in 1860. mann 
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ALBUMAZAR. BET 


A LBUMATZ AR is commonly included in the Chronological 
Table of Philoſophers, tho' we meet with no Partieulars of 
his Works, extant, only his Treatiſe of the Revolution 222 | 
Blaneanus, Vaſſius, &c. ſpeak. of him as a learned Arabian, 

one of the greateſt Aſtrologers of the Age in which he lived; 


which ſome mention to pe in the gth Century, but others, muc 
earlier, ALBATEGNL. 
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ALBATEGCNAL 


LBATEGNI, a Syrian Prince, and famous Atronomer 
lived in the gth-Century : He was a famous Adept 
that Science, and wrote very curious Obſervations on the Sun, 


the Moon; the fixed Stars, atid the oblique Figure of the Zo- 


diac : He was alſo known by the Name of Mahomet of Aratts 
eng a ee oe; ae he ſpent the greateſt Part of 
his Time; in the 8 and r 
Scienee. fal, Vat: | 
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Acne wasbne of thoſe learned Hir witht whom this 
Age abounded. He was a Native of Bochara, a Town in 
Aſo, within the Dominions of Perf in the Year of the He- 
370 
„„ err 
rature, and in the Indian Methods of Arithmetic, and, by an Iti- 
nerant Philoſopher, was taught the Elements of Geometry and 
Logic : At fixteen Years of Age, he applied himſelf to the Study 
of Pbyſie, as intending to make that his Profeffion 5 but, at the 
ſame Time; did not neglect the Study of Logic, Natural Phils: 
„and the Mathematics ; all which, he purſued with incre+ 
Able Induſtry, and Application, ſo as to attain to a very high 
Perfection therein, and merit an extenſive Fame; and when 2 
very young Man, was recommended to the King of 
whom, by tis Preſcription, he recovered from a dangerous Ill- 
neſs. The King kept him, ſoine Time, near his Perſon, and 
gave him free Acceſs to his Library, ſaid to be well ſtored with 


the moſt curious Books, which, however, was by ſome Accident, 


fet on Fire, and all deftroyed: Avicennar's Enemies laying the 


Blame on him, he retired to his own Country. At about 23 


Years of Age, his Father died, and he was appointed Inten- 
gant of the Revenues of the adjacent Provinces, in his Father's 


22 DARD eee 


Place, but his Sovereign's Affairs taking an unhappy Turn, be 
left Bochara He now to Dageftan t6 the Study of Phyſic, - 
where he compoſed the fifſt Book of his Canon, being a Com- 
pendium of the Aimage/t, and other. Treatiſes, After this, 5 
| was Phyſician to the King of Perfia's Mother, from whenc 
was removed to Hamadan, and was there Preferred by its Soyes % 
| reign tothe Head of his Miniſtry ; buthe not proving a Friend to | 
| the military People, they by Violence forced him from that 2 
' Prince's Protection, and put him in Priſon; at the ſame Time | 
| ſaliciting the Prince to put him to death. However, to give 
them ſome SatisfaRion, the Prince ſeemed to conſent to his Ba- 
niſhment ; but after a Concealment of 40 Days, and puniſhi 
5 the Leaders of the Sedition, Avicenna was again reinſtated, 25 i 
( held his Place until the Death of his Sovereign. His Succeſſot | 
not employing him, he returned to the Houſe of an Apothecary, 
and there finiſhed his Altheta, ſo much of his Works as treats WW; 
og Metaphyſics, except the two Books of Animals and 


1 ** 


During this Receſs, he carried on a Colrelpcndencewigh the 
Sultan of Perſia, not on good Terms with the Sovereign of Ha», 
madan, which being diſcovered, he was impriſoned in the Caſtle. 
of Berdawen, where he lay four Months, and was then carried. 
back to, 400 impriſoned at Hamadan, from whence he made his- 
Eſcape in the Habit of a F4/, and got to Tþahan, where owes 
by the Sultan honourably received. 

In this City, he wrote many of his Works, which were ani 
an incredible Number. That, named the Canon, acquired him the 
greateſt Repute, being epitothiſed, and commented upon by ma- 
ny learned Arabian Writers in the 12th and 13th Centuries: And 
long before prevailed ſo greatly in Europe, that no other Doctrine 
was taught inthe Schools of Phyfic till the Reftoration of Learn- 

ing, and a new Mode of Medicine. He likewiſe wrote of the 
liberal Arts in general, and died of the Cholic at Hamadan, whi- 
ther he attended the Sultan of Perſia in the Year of the Hejira 428, 
aged 58, He was naturally of a good Conſtitution, but was not 
the ſame Philoſopher in Practice as in Theory, having, it is ſaid, 
Ou his Days by 22 uſe e 
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. Duminitun Biſhop. of Rati/ton, of the 13th Century. A. 
. 21 7eri gives us a large Detail of the Employs conferred po 
hich, and the Succeſs of his Lectures iu ſeveral Towns, Ee. 

we ſhall not render our Actount of him tedjous by .theſe eres 

Es. That his Diſquiſitions were an Argument of! is. Abili- 
65 and Inclination to inveſtigate the Nature Proper 
ties of many Things is apparent, and particularly of ſomg 
Things, which were concealed from the Penetration of the 
ulgar, Itis ſaid of him, that he was extremely inquiſitive i in 

Bis Temper, which probably occaſioned ſome Reflections to be L 
_ caſt on him; ſuch as, that he was in Search of the Philoſopher's 
Kind that he was A 147 &c. the Occaſion of which 
the Mathematics, and _ uncommon, 


rol of Sings ee form articulate Sounds, He is ſaid to be 
a very great Writer, his. Works amounting to 21 Volumes i in, 
Folio, in the Edition of Lions 1651. It is great Pity there i: 1 
1 much of incredible Romance. interſperſed in this Philoſoph 
ife, which, if not intended to eclipſe his eee © os 
e at leaſt to abſeureir. it. 12 NS ks 
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Roe BACON. was a learned Enghſb Monk, of the: 

1 Franciſcan Order, who flouriſhed in the 13th Century, 
=— He: was born near Hahler in Senterſet/hire, which is held to be th 
: the J/calis of Ptolomy, ſome Time in the Year 1214, and was de- A 
ſcended of a very antient and honoutable Family. Me received in 
the firſt Tincture of Learning: at Oxford; where faving gone ki 
fo 
00 


through Grammar and Logic, the ſupenior Strengthiof his Ge- 
nius was ſo conſpicuous, that it gained bim the Favour and Pa- 
tronage of the greateſt Lovers of Learning, and fuch as were Pf 


I equally diſtinguiſhed by their high Rank, and the Excellence of an 
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n ignorant Age, when very few Men were jn any tolerable Mea- 
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* e Kntkelcdgs, ed whlch, evon in that Age, there were not 


a few. When he arrived at Years ſufficient! to qualify himſelf 
for academical Learning, he went over to Paris, where he made 
ſtilß greater Progteſa in all Sorts of Learning ; inſomuch, that 
be trus looked upon as the Glory of that Univerſity,” and an Ho- 
nour to his Country./' It was the Faſhion'ther for ſuch as defired 
to diſtinguiſh themmſelves by an early and effeQualt Application ts 
their Studies, to! reſort to that City, where, at this Time, not 
only many of the greateſt Men in Zureps reſided and taught, but 
many of the Eugiijb Nation, by whom Baton was highly encou- 
raged and careſſed i particularly by Robert Grouthead, afterward 
Biſhop of Lintohs, and ſnce his Patron,” While he te 
he did not conſiae his Studies: to any particular Branch of Litera- 
ture, but endetivoured to acquaint Kimfelf with Scirnces im ge- 
neraly not in a ſuperficial, but in the moſt perfect Manner, hat cue 
moſt conſtunt Application, in the Uſe of right Methods, would 
enable him to do. When he had attained the Degree of Doc- 
tory he returned again to his on Country, and took on him the 
Habit of the Frantiſean Order, in 1240, when he was about 26 
Years of Age. Others aſſert, that he became a Monk in France: 
However that be, on his Return to Oxford,” he was confiderech 
as the greateſt Man of the Univerſity, and the moſt aſiduous and 
indefatigable in his Studies to acquire Knowledge, by which he 
gained the > Efteem. and Honour whieh his Abi- 
lities-merited ; but likewiſe perceiving; that the Courſe he toblr 
of improving and advancing the Sciences, by Experiments, rew 
quired other Aſſiſtanoe than that of Books or Favour, they gene- 
rouſly contributed out of their Purſes; ſo that, as he tells us him- 
ſelf, within the of twenty Years, he ſpent no leſs than 
20001. in collecting curious Authors, in making Trials of vari- 
the Improvement of uſeful Knowledge. But if this afſduous 
Application to his Studies, and the ſurprizing Progreſs he made 
in them raiſed his Credit with the more ingenious Part of Man- 
kind, it excited Envy in ſome, and affordei plauſible Pretences: 
for covering the malicious Deſigns of others. It is very eaſy to! 
conceive, that the Experiments he made in all Parts of natural 
Philoſophy and the Mathematics muſt have made a great Noiſe in- 
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| ſuge acquainted with thoſe Studies; and when many Pretenders 


to Knowledge affected to cover their Ignorance by aſperſing thoſe 


They. gave dut, therefore, that mathematical Studies were in 


ſome; Meaſure allied to the magical Arts, which the Church had 


condemned, and therefore brought ſufficient Suſpieions on thoſe; 
whoſe Learning ought to have defended them from ſuch Impu- 
tations, It was under Colour of ſuch kind of Suſpicion that 
Baron s firſt Troubles began, which iſſued in reſtraining him 
from reading Lectures to the young Students in the Univerſity 
and at Length, ended in a cloſe Confinement, in which he was 
almoſt ſtarved; and under Prohibition not to ſend his Writings 
beyond the Limits of his Convent, except to the Pope. But 
there is alſo great Reaſon to believe, that though his Application 
to the occult Sciences was pretended ;' yet the other Cauſe of 
his ill Uſage was the Freedom with which lie had treated the 
Clergy in his Writings, in which he had ſpared neither their Ig- 
norance, nor theit Want of Morals. Beſides, his great Intimaey 
with Biſhop Grouthead might add not a little to the Power, as 
well as Spirit of Perſecution; for that Prelate had gone fo far as 
to reprove Pope Innocent IV. by Letter, and is ſaid: to make no 
Scruple of declaring, that the Pope was Autichriſi. Our Author, 
being his Boſom Friend, incurred on him the Hatred of a great 
Part of the Clergy; more eſpecially, ſince his Zeal led him to 
follow the Practice as well as the Opinion of his Patron, by 
writing freely to the Pope about the Neceſſity of a Reformation; 
and it appears clearly, that the great Motive which induced Ro- 
ger Bacon to embrace a monaſtic Life was, that he might have 
greater Leiſure to attend his Studies, and that he was deſirous, 
that all his Diſcoveries ſhould tend to the Advancement of uſeful 
Knowledge, which he thought of the higheſt Conſequence to 
the Honour and Peace of. the Church; and in his Writing, he 
takes great Pains to ſhew, that the perfecting natural Philoſophy 
was the ſureſt Method of extirpating all Hereſies and Superſtition, 
and deſtroying the Kingdom of Antichrit ; as the perſecting mo- 
ral Philoſophy was the moſt effectual Means of eſtabliſhing. true 
Religion in the Hearts of Men ; and ſhewing the Correſpondence 


between tho Laws of Nature and the Doctrines of the Goſpel. 
„ A b 5 In 


Branches of Seience which they wanted Genius to underſtand. 
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In his Addreſs to Pope Clement the IVth, be ſays, that “ aut 
4 of a Reuerence due to his high Dignity, which ought to en- 
«© gage him in ſeeking to procure the Benefit of the whale 
4 World, he was willing, as far as the Impediments he la- 
< boured under would permit, and his Memory would allow, 
* to deduce a regular Syſtem of true 1 
« of his Power.” This he always declared was his Study, in 
Subſervience to the Intereſt of true Religion. If his Society 
would have indulged him in the Education of Youth, that 4 
new Turn might have been given to their Studies, we may eaſt» = 
ly conceive, what a new Face it would have given to the Affairs 
of Learning, and how advantageous it would have been to the 
whole Chriſtian World; fince our Author, by Dint of his own 
Penetration, and a right Uſe of experimental Philoſophy, arrived 
at, and even perfected many of thoſe Diſcoveries which have 
done ſo much Henour to the Moderns ; and which, by enquir- 
ing into, and publiſhing his Writings, it is unqueſtionably ma- 
nifeſt, might have been long ago known. If our Author had 
not been treated as he was, or if there had not been ſuch 'a tyra- 
nical Power exerciſed in the Chriſtian Church, as put it out of 
the Power of private Men of Capacity to ſpread their Diſcove- 
ries, and to render the Progreſs they made in the Knowledge of 
Sciences public as they now do; but, notwithſtanding this baſe and 
barbarous Uſage from thoſe, who, of all others, ought to have 
behaved towards him in a different Manner, his Reputation con- 
tinued to ſpread itſelf over the Chriſtian World: Inſomuch, that 
Pope Clement IV. one of the wiſeſt and worthieſt Men of that 
Dignity, wrote him a Letter, deſiring he would-ſend him his 
Works, This was in 1266, when our Author was in the Flow- 
er of his Age, and who, to gratify his Holineſs, collected toge- 
ther, enlarged, and ranged in ſome Order, and ſent them the 
next Veat. This Collection is the ſame with that he himſelf 
intitles, Opus Majus ; or his great Work; yet extant. This 
learned Book of his procured him the Favour of that Pontiff; and 
alſo ſome Encouragement in the Proſecution of his Studies but 
this proved but a tranſient Pleaſure, the Pope dying not long after; 
and then we find our Author under new - Difficulties from the 
Game Cauſes as before; but the Storm. now roſe higher, and the 
7 „ Se- 
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General of his Order, era do Eſculs,. pts bead kiss 


ordered him to be impriſoned; chis is ſaid to be in the Year 
1278, who likewiſe, to prevent his appealing to Pope Nicholas, 
procured a Confirmation of his Sentence from Rome immediate-" 
ly; bat it is not very eaſy to ſay, upon what Pretences this Con- 
demnation was founded. There have betn various Accounts, and 

generally thought to be on Account of his ¶Hlichi miſtical Treatiſe. 
However obſture the Nature and Circumſtances of his Troubles 
may be, thus much is certain, they endured for many Years, and 
miuſt have brought him very low; ſince he was 64 Vears of 
Age, when he was firſt put in Priſon; conſequently, leſs able to 
ſuſtaim the Hardſhips he endured, which were enoreaſed by his 
being deprived” of the Opportunity of proſecuting his Studies; 
at leaſt, in the Way of Experiments; but that he was indulged 
the Ude of his Books, at leaſt the latter Part of the Time, ap- 
pears from the learned Wau be e er even Under his Im- 
pritonment. on WRAY 4 31 + fe bat bt e ith 
br Pope Nicholas the 3d dying in * ere . Simon de Brieg 
Cardinal of St:Cicilic, was elected Pope, who held that Dignity 
4 Vears, and was then ſucceeded by Cardinal Savelli, who aſſu- 
med the Name of Honcrius IV. in the Year 1285, whoſe Reign 
was very ſhort, and full of Trouble; fo that it is not to be mueh 
wondered at, that in all this Time, our Author could not find 
an Opportunity of applying to the Holy See for the Mitigation, 
or Repeal of the Sentence; but when he had been ten Vears in 
Priſon, Jerome de Eſculo, who had condemned his Doctrine, was 
choſen Pope, and aſſumed the Name of Nicholas IV; and as he 
was the Firſt of the Franciſcan Order that had ever arrived at this 
Dignity, he was reputed a Perſon of great Probity, and much 
Eearning. Our Author, notwithſtanding what had before hap- 
pened, reſolved: to apply to him for his Diſcharge ; and in order 
to pacify his Reſentment, and at the ſame Time to ſhew both 
the Innocence and Uſefulneſs of his Studies, he addreſſed to him 
a very learned and curious Treatiſe, on the Means of avoiding 
the Infirmities of old Age, It ddes not appear, however, that 
either his Application, or the Method he took to ſoften his Holi- 
neſs's Temper, had any great Effect; on the Contrary, ſome 
Writers ſay, he cauſed him to be more cloſely confined, - But 
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The LIFE of Roo Bacon. 131 
however that be, towards the latter End of his Reign, Friar Bo- 
con, by the Inter poſition of ſome Noblemen, obtained his Re- 
leaſe, and returned to Oxford, where, at the Requeſt of his 


Friends, and very probably of thoſe who were inſtrumental i 


obtaining his Liberty, he compoſed, old as he was, and after 
all the hard Uſage, he had met with, 4 Compendium of Theology, 
which ſeems to have been his laſt Work. He ſpent the Remain- 
der of his Days in Peace; and dying in the College of his Or- 
der, on the 11th of June 1292, he was interred in the Charchy 
of the Franciſcans. Theſe are all the remarkable Circumſtances, 
that with the utmoſt Care and Diligence we have been able to 

collect concerning the Life and Actions of this great Man, whoſe 
deep Science and vaſt Penetration enabled him to make ſuch a 
prodigious Progreſs in all uſeful Knowledge, that even the wis 
ſeſt of Men in latter Times read his Works with Aſtoniſhment, 
and readily confeſled, that he was well diſtinguiſhed by the Title 
the Monks gave him of Doctor Mirabilis, or the wonderful Doc- 
ur, which moſt certainly he deſerved in whatever Senſe the 


Phraſe is taken, But as this general Character of him is not an- 


ſwerable to his Merit, we ſhall enter on a more exact, authen- 
tic, and particular Diſplay of his Diſcoveries. If by doing this 
methodically, we dan ſet his Merits in a clearer Light, we 
hope to add to the Pleaſure of the ingenious Reader, 

To begin then with the Languages, which he thought the 
Foundation of all true Learning, as being abſolutely neceſſary 
to the Peruſal of the beſt Authors in ſeveral Sciences, in their 
Originals; he not only underſtood them ſufficiently for that Pur-" 
poſe 3 but was alſo a perfect Maſter of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. Of this he has given ſuch indubitable Proof in his 


Writings, as muft of itſelf have fecured him a very high Cha- 4 . 


racer, more eſpecially confidering the Age in which he lived, 
if he had 1 * in ee Branch of Linn 
rau a 
In all Branches of. oy Ah * Was — 2 
verſed, and there is ſcarce any Part of them on which he has not 
written with a Solidity and Clearneſs, which have been de- 
ſervedly admired by the greateſt Maſters in that King of Science.” 
In reſpect to Mechanics particularly, the learned Daifor Frand 
| ſays 


1 
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Gys very juſtly, that a greater Genius had not ariſen ſinee the 
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Daysof Archimedes ; the Truth of which the Reader will 
allow, when he has conſidered the Contents of a gle Pagwof 
one of his T reatiſes. + 

He underſtood likewiſe the whole Science of 0 1 fur- 
prizing Degree of Accuracy and Exactneſs, —_ juſtly 
allowed to have underſtood the Theory and Practice of thoſe 


| Diſcoveries which have beſtowed ſuch high Reputation on theſe 


of our own, and other Nations. 45 

In reſpect to the Science of Perſbective, he took incredible 
ains, and ſpent conſiderable Sums, that he might bring into 
ſome Method a Science, which was then underſtood but by very 
few ;' and he tells us, that no Lectures had been read Rm 
Paris, and but twice at Oxford. 


It will be proper here to obſerve, that the hoſt conipioncis 


Part of the Character of this great Man is, his being converſant 
chiefly about the uſeful Inventions of Optical Glaſſes and Inflru- 


ments 3a ſhort Account of which, we preſume, will be 
able to the Reader, and which, therefore, we ſhall collect from 
the Writings of Mr. AMelyncux. And, firſt, concerning Optic 


Cleo Mr. Mohmeux has the following. Paſlage, „That this 
© learned Friar Bacon did perfectly underſtand all Sorts of Optic 


« Glaſſes, ſhall be plainly made out from the natural and eaſy 
«+ Senſe of his own Words, in his Book of Perſpectiue, whereby we 
< ſhall find, that he nat only underſtood the Effects of ſingle Cen- 
cc dex, and Concave (Glaſſes, but knew, likewiſe, the Way of com- 
<< bining them ſo as to compoſe ſome ſuch Inſtrument, as our Te- 
< leſcope.” This perhaps will be looked upon as a great Paradox, 
and as great Partiality in an Enghfb Author to his Countryman; 
eſpecially, conſidering how univerſally the Contrary has pre- 


vailed, the Votes of moſt learned Men having conferred the Ho- 


nour of this Invention on other Pretenders ; but if, from the un- 
conftrained Words of his Book, we plainly make out this Aﬀer- 


tion, I hope the Attempt may not wo. wo: or 


partial. 


And fuſt, in this Book of Perſpectius he has theſe Words, Si 
duo corpora non ſunt plana (having tzeated of them before) pir que 
, ſed ſpluærica; Ar epi nam wel concavi- 
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We LIFE of ROG Bacon. 133 
tur Lr penis off verſus Oculum, vel Convexitas, Qt. by which it is 
thatlifeſt; he knew what a Concave and Convex Glaſs was. 
Moreover, in the ſame Plate he proceets thus; De Yiflone | 
frRAd " majora funt; nam d facili patet maxima poſe ha- 
rere minima, & ? contra; & lunge diſtantia videbuntur Propingiaſe 
m, & 7 comverſs. Sic etiam fateremus Solem & Lunam & 
Stellas deſcendere ſecundum! Appurentiam bie inferias, Cc. Thus 
in Exgliſʒi; greater Wondets than all theſe are performed by 
refracted Viſion; for thereby it is eaſily made appear, that the great- 
eſt Object may be repreſented as very little, and contrarily 5 and 
ſo likewiſe'the moſt diſtant Objects as juſt at hand; and contrarily. 
Hereby alſo wemay bring the dun, Moon, and Stats, down here be- 
low, in Appearance &c, This, I think, is ſo expreſs in the Point, 
that it leaves no Room to doubt, but that he had ſome admirable 
Secret in Optic Glaſſes, * Add to this what he has, in his Epiſtle- 
ad Parifienſem, of the Secrets of Art and Nature. Cap. 5. Poſſurt 
etiam fic figurari perſpicua, ut longiſfim? poſta appareant propin= =» 
gui ima & & cuntrario. Ita quod ex incredibili Diflantia legerimuts 
literas minutiſſiinas, & numeraremus res quamturicungque parvat, at 
Stellas faceremus apparare qud vellemus. Glaſſes or Diaphonous 
Bodies, ſays he, may be ſo formed, that the moſt rethote Objefts 
may appear as juſt at hand, and contrarily; ſo that we may read tlie 
ſmalleſt Letters at an incredible Diftance, and may number Things 
tho” ever ſo ſmall, and may make the Stars appear as near as we 
pleaſe. And that theſe Things may not appear incredible of 
this great Man, who, in that dark, and ignorant Age; could 
be Maſter of theſe admirable Inventions ; I ſhall refer the Rea- 
der for a more compleat Account of him to Dr. Plart's Natural 


Hiſtory of Orferdſbire. Cap. q. Sect. 2, 3. c. and dect. 39, 40, 41. 


Concerning the forementioned Account of Mr. Moly- 
neux Dr. Smith has the following Remarks, 


Mr. Mohneaux's Quotations from Friar Bacon being imperſect, 
by reaſon of his Abſence from Bopks, as he informs us, I will 
here ſupply this Defet. This Author having deſcribed ſeveral 
Canons, as he calls them, for ſhewing the viſual Angle under 
which an Obje& appears by Refractions through a Plane and 
pherical Surface, and alſo the Place of its Image, proceeds im- 
TH Mm mediately 
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mediately to apply them to the Solution of ſeveral A 
Key an Oar appears crooked in the Water; . of 
Money in the Bottom of a Baſon becomes viſible, by pouring in 
Water, when before that, it could not be ſeen over the Side of the 
Baſon; why the Sun and Moon appear larger zan ordinary 
through denſe Vapours in the Horizon ; ; and at laſt, he adds; 0 
nerd Homo aſpiciat literas, &c. Which in Engliſh is thus; 55 If the 
Letters of a Book, or any minute Odjectsſbe yiewed through 3 
leſſer Segment of a Sphere of Glaſs, 'or Chryſtal, whoſe plain 
Baſe is laid upon them, they will appear far better and larger, 
Becauſe, by the fifth Canon about a ſpherical Medium, its Con- 
vexity is towards the Eye, and the Object is placed below it, 
and between the Ro and its Centre, all Things | concur 
to magnify it. For the Angle under which it is ſeen is greater, 
and its Image is allo greater, and nearer to the Eye than the Ob- 
ject itſelf ; becauſe the Object is between the Centre and the 
Eye; and therefore this Inſtrument is uſeful to old Men, and 
to thoſe that have weak Eyes; for they may ſee; the ſmalleſt 
rs ſufficiently magnified. But if the Mediuny be the longer 
2 of a Sphere, or but Half a one, then, by the ſixth Canon, 
the apparent viſual Angle will be greater than the true one, and 
the Image alſo greater than the Object; but the Place of it will be 
beyond the Object; becauſe the Centre of the Sphere is between 
the Eye and the Object. And therefore this Inſtrument is not 
ſo powerful in magnifying, as a leſſer Segment of a Sphere. Alſo 
Inſtruments, made of chryſtal Bodies with plane Surfaces, by the 
firſt and ſecond Canons about ſpherical Surfaces, will perform 
the fame Thing. But the leſſer of two Segments. of a Sphere 
' magnifies more manifeſtly than any of them all, by Reaſon of 

the Concurrence of all the three Cauſes, as I ſaid before. 1 
To find an Author ſpeaking of a ſmall Segment ; of its mags 
nikying the Letters of a Book ; of its being a proper Inſtrument 
for helping decayed Sight; and to ſay he was not poſſeſſed either 
of the Theory, or the Uſe of Spectacles, may appear to be a Pa- 
radox; but J hope to ſatisfy my Readers, that it is not a Miſtake; 
Firſt, then our Author plainly propoſed to lay the flat-Baſe of 
bis Segment upon the Letters. For the Word Swppoſiti- mult 
have been a Contraction in his Writing of the Word Superpoſſti 


or er e 3 28 appears by the Sequel, and by 0 
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non he quotes. Beſides, he ſays not a Word of holding the Seg- | 
ment at a Diſtance from the Letters; nor could he indeed; becauſe 
he has not treated of a double Refraction at both its Sutfaces 3; 
without which, he could conclude nothing at all about its RF. 
feats, when raiſed from the Book; for he argues on IA bf 
mou Theory throughout the whole Chapter. | | 

Here the Doctor obſerves, that Bacen's Concluſions are juſt 
contrary to what the Theory of Optics dictates, and what is 
found true by Experiments : And having pointed out the fame 
very particularly, then he proceeds, _ | 

Hence it is plain, ſays he, that our Author tried no Experi- 
ments with a greater and a leſſer Segment to compare their Ef- 
fects together; for then he muſt have found out his Miſtake; 
and muſt rather have preferred the larger Segment for magnifying 
more, which is all he contends for. However, let us ſuppoſe 
him to have followed his own Doctrine, and to have tried a leſſet 
Segment only, it could not be a thin Segment of a large Sphere, 
like one of our Spectacle-Glaſſes. For this could not ſenſibly - 
magnify the Letters underneath it, as he ſaid it did. The moſt 
convex Spectacles now made, when laid upon a Book, have not 
this Effect; becauſe they are too thin. It follows then, if he 
tried any Segment at all, that it muſt have been a Segment of a 
ſmall Sphere, ſufficiently thick to magnify. the Letters under - 
neath it ; and therefore muſt have been thicker than our deepeſt 
SpeQacles for the oldeſt Men's Eyes; and conſequently, when 
applied to their Eyes, it muſt have made the Letters appear con- 
fuſed, by too great a Quantity of the Refractions; and this 
Confuſion our Author could not correct by Theory and Reaſon, 
becauſe he knew not the Cauſe of it; and it is plain, he made not 
many Experiments. The Diſcovery of this Cauſe, together 
with the Manner of Viſion by Pictures upon the Retina, was 
firſt made by Kepler, about 300 Years after our Author's Time, 
and alſo after Spectacles were in common Uſe. It was impoſſible 
then for any Man before Kepler, ever to explain the Effect of 
Spectacles, (that is, how they correct the Confuſion in the Pic- 
ture upon the Retina) and much more to invent them by Theo- 
ry and Reafon ; and conſequently, they muſt have been the Re- 
ful of ſome _ Accident 8 a Multitude of Tryals and 
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Attempts, begun perhaps upon erg which 
s all the Honour that can juſtly be paid him. mM 
As to his Theory and Applications above- Ae [ag are 
al taken from Albanen, an Arabic Author, whom he frequently 
mentions upon other Occaſions. Alhazen is reckoned to have 
lived about the Year of our Lord, 1100. Among his Experi- 
ments, to explain his Theorems, he expreſsly mentions, that if 
an Object be applied cloſe to the Baſe of à larger Segment of 'a 
Sphere of. Glaſs, it will appear magnified. He alſo treats about 
the Appearance of an Object through a Globe; and ſays, he 
is the firſt that found out the Refraction of Rays into the Eye. 
Thus far concerning his Knowledge in Optical Glaſſes. Aſtet 
this, the Doctor proceeds to examine Friar Bacon's Pretence to 
the Invention of Teleſcopes, which moſt People from his Writ- 
ings ſuppoſe he was well agguainted with; and imagine, if he 


was not the firſt Author of he muſt certainly have had a con- 


ſiderable Share in the Imprgyement thereof: For thus Mr. 
William Mohneux, we have already obſerved; aſeribes the Inven- 
tion of Teleſcopes expreſly to Friar Bacon; and his Son, the 
Honourable Samuel Molyneux, has declared his Opinion rather 
more exprelly ; that the Invention of Teleſcopes, in its firſt Ori- 
ginal, was certainly put in Practice by an Engli/bman, Friar Bacor; 
although its firſt Application to aſtronomical Purpoſes may be 
juſtly attributed to Galillo. To examine this Opinion of thoſe 
learned and judicious Perſons, (fays Dr. Smith) it will be neceſs 
fary to tranſlate one whole Chapter of our Author's upon Viſion 
by RefraQtions, which immediately follows after his Diſcourſe 
upon Viſion by Reflections, which is thus in Engliſh, 
&« Greater Things than theſe may be performed by refracted 
Vifion. For it is eaſy to obſerve, by the Canons above-mentioned, 
that the greateſt Things may appear exceeding ſmall, and on 
the contrary ; alſo that the remote Objects may appear juſt at 
hand, and on the contrary. For we can give ſuch Figures to 
tranſparent Bodies, and diſpoſe them in ſuch Order, with re- 
ſpect to the Eye and the Objects, that the Rays ſhall be refrac- 
ted and bent to any Place we pleaſe; and thus from an incredi- 
ble Diſtance we may read the ſmalleſt Letters, and may number 
the ſmalleſt Particles of Duſt and Sand, by reaſon of the Great- 


nefs of the Angle under which we may ſee them; and on the 
con- 
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contrary, ve may not be able to ſee the greatelt Bodies juſt * 
us, by Reafon of the. Smallneſs of the;Angles,uhdet ieh they + 
may appear, Ror Diſtance doet not affect this Kind of, Vision, 
excepting by:Accident, but the Quantity of the Angle. Rad 
thus a Bay may appear to be a Giant, and a Man as big z 
Mountain 3 forafmuch as we may ſee. the Mam under as greit 
an Angle ib the Mountain, and as hear as weyileaſe,; Addthits 


a ſmall Army may appear a very great one; and tho! wer) kr , 
yet very near us, and on the contrary, Thus, alſa the Sun, 


Moons and Stara, may be ade th deſoend hither in AppE ar-. 


ance, and to appear over the Heads of out Ere mite and mary. 
Things nn __ would nen 
fone. % bn hy Mi. 93012197 2 di Hee of eg 


The ſame * has alſo told ud, That by tewbral Sasha, 
properly diſpoſed, a ſingle Soldler may be mulfiplied ſoasita - 
pear like an Amy; and one Army like many Armies, terrifying 
Infidels and Enemies; That Sprziuins may be tuiſad up on hig 
againſt oppaſite Armies, and ſo us to diſcover; all the E Henne 
hidden Trunfattions; and that this may be dong rh any Di- 
tance whatever. Becauſe, by the Best upon Spiculums, ant, 
and the ſame Thing may be ſeen by RefleQtion from: as-many 
Speculums as we pleaſe, if they be diſpoſed in proper Situations 
and therefore, ſome may bt placed nearer, and ſome farthet off; 
ſo that the Object may be ſeen from neee e 
Ut videremus rem quantum a lungꝭ vellemus. e e 

We hawe added this Extraßt to the otber Palins to e 
that his Thoughts about the Manner of executing theſe Deſigns, 
by Reflection and Refractions, are much alike, as is evident 
from the Paſlage laſt mentioned, compared with this; Hgurure 

perſpicua fed longe magt» quam tec oporteret hommes habert; gui ben, 
immò optimts ſciremt per ſpectiuum, & inſtrumema ejus; —== gu 
inſtrumenta aftronomica non vadunt, nift per viſionern, ſecundum legis 
1/ttus ſciontiæ : To diſpoſe the Glaſſes in ſuch Order, with Re- 
ſpect to the Eye rb aber to fat ber * 
bent to any Place we pleaſe. ' 

It ſeems, then, as if he as 1 not think -of perficining desk 
Problems by a ſingle, portable Inſtrument, like a Teleſcope; 
but. by fixing up ſeveral Glaſſes at large Intervals from one ano- 
ther; which would certainly prove ineffectual. Becauſe no 

Nn Sur- 
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Surfaces can be faured; * poliſhed fo perfe&lyy jc, 
andi refraRt Light, at a very great Diſtance, without greatAber- 

| * rations, ol Straglings of the Rays, from the Nlaces, or Points 
_ Intended; and theſe Aberrations would be increaſed — 
| terpoſition of more Glaſſes; to ſay nothing of the Loſs of 
Light at every Surface, and of :Colours generated by 
"rom fuch great Diſtances 3 ſo that. the Object muſt appear at 
"laſt fo faint, eee, and confuſed, (as mn, 
minate Ideas. 

What eee PFubus Cofar, chat he railed up Hens 
| 1 a. great Height, upon the Coaſt of France, to diſcover 
the Diſpoſition of the Cities and Camps i in England, when he was 
going to invade it, is therefore impracticable, and probably a 
Fiction, if there be not a Miſtake in the Interpretation of the 
Word Spucipla; for Glaſſes, inſtead of a Mauch. Tuer. The 
fame is to bo underſtood of the Story mentioned by Paria, that 
HNiolamy, by Speculums, oould diſcern Ships at the Diſtance of 
boo Miles; which could not poſſibly be done by our deſt Telef- 
copes. Mr. Waker imagines, that he had his Intelligence — 
Sperulis, or WWatch-Towers, placed at ſeueral intermediate Diſ- 
tances; where ſeveral Signs might be given: agd ee ſuc- 
iceſfively. from the firſt to the laſt. 

Hut to return to our Author, a e the falſe Nations he 
"tom: the Antients about diſtin& and confuſed Viſion; the 
falſe Principle he maintains, that the-apparent Magnitude of an 
Odject is as the Angle ſubtended at the Eye by its Image, and 
reciprocally, as the Diſtance of the Image too; and laſtly, the 
falſe Concluſions he has drawn, and muſt always draw, from 
"theſe Principles, as we have ſhewn in his Attempt upon making 
Spectacles;; it was certainly next to impoſſible for him to have 
invented, by Theory, a much nicer, and more complex Inſtru- 
ment; I mean, a Teleſcope of any Sort. Indeed, Mr. Moh- 
neux ſays, it is manifeſt, he knew what a concave and convex 
Glaſs was. But this does not appear from the, Paſſage there 
cited, nor from any other that I have met with. Mr. Aahmrur 
was miſled by the Inaccuracy of the Author's Language. Si 


were corpora non ſint plana per que viſus videt, ſed ſpbærica, &. 
inſtead of this he ſhould have ſaid, Si vert corporum ſuperficies non 


pt Plana, per guas viſas videt, fed ſpharica, Sc. For in 5 
wh 
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hats Cruipiny: - hereats of nothing elſe but the Appearance' of 


Body or Medium, the Object being placed within it, and nat 
beyond it. Nor do. find, that he has ever conſidered the Ap- 
pearance of an Object placed at à Diſtance, beyond a refraft... 
ing Body of any Shape. Indeed, be mentions the RefraQions. = 
of the Sun's Rays thiro? a Sphere, to fe how they burtiThings; 
purer a Word how an Object appears thro! it. : 

| Beſides, we have ſhewn, that he never had bandted a Con · 
vex · ſpectacle-glaſs, when he wrote a Paſſage i in this fame Tea: 
tiſe; and without a Variety of Lenſes, he could try but few 
Ex riments, and could never have hit i upon a proper Combina- 
of them for a Teleſcope. Indeed, Dr. Febb, the Editor 
of the laſt Edition of the Opus Majus, in his Dedication to Dr. 
Mead,” produces a Paſſage from a Manuſcript to ſnew, that this 
Author actually applied Teleſcopes to aſtronomical Purpoſes, - 
Sed long? Magit, Qc. to this it may be anſwered, that the An- 
tients had ſome Occaſion for Perſpective in plain Inſtruments, 
before the Invention of Teleſcopic' Ones. But as this Faſfa 
ſtands alone, it is not eaſy to know the Intent of it; however, had 


there been any more to the like Purpoſe, no Doubt this Gen- 


tleman, ſo much verſed in this Author's Works, would have 


found them out, and obliged us with them. 


In ſhort, this Author ſpeaks only Webel) "Coytng, = 
that Glaſſes may be figured, and Objects may be magnified ſo 
and ſo ; but never aſſerts one ſingle Trial, or Obſervation upon 
the Sun or Moon, (or any Thing elſe) tho' he mentions them 
both. On the other Hand, he conceives ſome Effects of Teleſ- 
copes, that cannot poſfibly be perſormed by them. 

If it de aſked how he came by theſe Notions ? Tanſwer, from 
the common Doctrine of Refractions in his Canons, and from 
common Appearances by Refraction and Reflection; eſpecially 
from concave. Specukems, whoſe Effects were well known to 
him, both by the Accounts of them in antient Authors, and by 
his own Experience. And this I take to be a ſufficient Ground 
for a Man of good Senſe and Fancy to produce all that he has 
faid. We may however conclude, that the Time of the In- 
vention of Teleſcopes was not earlier than the ſeventeenth Cen- 
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tary: Bur neay be thought high Tie to procgo to ohr k. 
"Rx our Author's. Genius and Improvements. 9 


"Geography alſo he was, peculiarly well ſkilled, in, 4s HN 


; F a Variety of Paſſages in his Works, Which ſhew, 2 
was. far better acquainted with. the Situation, Extent, and 


bitants;. even of the moſt, diſtant, Countries, than many — 
made that particular Science their Study, and wrote upon, ig i 


ſucceeding Times. This, may be the Reaſon which induced abe 


judicious Hackbyt to tranſeribe a large Diſcourſe out of his Mit 


ings into his. Collection of Voyages and Travels. 

But his Skill in Mronamy was ſtill more ani 30 
plainly appears, that he not. only pointed. out that Error 
occaſioned the Reformation of the Kalendar, that has given | 
to the DiſtinRion about the Ola· ſtile and the New but alſo 4 
forded a much more effectual and perfect Reformation than this, 
which was made in the Time of Pope Gregory XIII. This is 
abundantly. illuſtrated in his Book, intituled, Opus Mijas, from 
' whence we ſhall make only the following Extract. % ir 
Cæſar, ſays he, p. 169, being well ſkilled in eee ſettled, 


it 


as well as it was poſſible in his Time, the Kalendar; but Juliusy 


however; did hot diſcover the exact Length of the Vear 3. ſor 


he has fixed it in our Kalendar, at 365 Days; and the Fourth of 


a Day, which fourth Part is collected once in four Years; ſo that 
in the Biſſartile Year; one Day more is reckoned, in every fourth 
Year, than in the common Years. It is; however, manifeſts 

not only by the old and new Computationsy but is alſo. known 
' from aſtronomical Obſervations, that the Solar Year. is not of 
that Length; but ſomewhat ſhorter ; and this ſmall Difference 
wiſe Men have computed to be the 1zoth Part of a Day; ſo that 
in the Space of 130 Years; there is a ſuperfluous Day taken in, 


which if it were taken away, our Kalendar would be corrected * 


as to this Fault; and therefore, as all. Things in our Computa- 
tion depend upon the Quantity of the Solar Year; it is neceſſary 
to recede from this Poſition, - when it thus appears to be a funda» 
mental Error. From hence there ariſes ſtill a greater Error, 
that is, in fixing the Equinoxes and Solſlices; and this Error not 
only ariſes from the Quantity of the Year, but has alſo ſeveral 
mifchievous Conſequences; for the Equinoxes and Solftices are 
thereby fixed to ecrtain Days, as if they were really upon them, 
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| and were ſo to happen for ever. But it is certain from Afron- | 


my, which cannot lie, that they aſcend in the Kobudar, as by 
the Help of Tu Tubles and Inſtruments e eee 
proved. wig bluow 1g 1:19) lies v by ur 16,047 6k 

| There are allo remaining ſome Works of his relating to Chro- 
nology, which would have been thought worthy of very particu- 


lar Notice, if his Skill in other Seletices had not made his Profi- 
ciency in this Branch of Knowledge the leſs remarkable. But 


it may not be atniſs to obſerve, that he was perfectly well verſed 
in the Hiſtory of the four great Empires of the World, of which he 
has treated very accurately GOIN in * great Work 
addreſſec to Pope Clement VVWVIVůuVV. 

Our Author was likewiſe well e 0 with Chemiſtry, at 


2 Time too that it was ſcarcely-known in Europe, tho' it had 


deen long cultivated among the Arabians. Dr. Freind ſays 
truly, it is no more than doing Juſtice, to aſcribe the Honour 
of introducing it to this our Countryman, Who, as he likewiſe 
ſays, ſpeaks in ſome Part or other of his Works, of almoſt eve- 
ry Operation now uſed in Chemiftry, and deſcribes the Methot 
of making Tinetures and Eliurs &c.* PINER NED 
But we muſt not ſo ſuperficially paſs over his Bacre ih | 
this Art, ſince there are no leſs than three capital Diſcoveries 
made by him, which deſerve to be particularly conſidered: The 
firſt is, the Invention of Gun-powder, which, however confi- 
dently aſcribed to Others, was unqueſtionably known to him, 
both in regard to its Ingredients and Effects. Thus, in his 6th 
Chapter f the Secrets of Nature and Art, he tells us, That 
from Sak-Petre, and other Ingredients, we are able to make a 
Fire, that ſhall burn at what Diſtance we pleaſe. He likewiſe 
mentions other Methods of doing the ſame Thing; and then, 
ſpeaking! of the Effects of theſe ſtrange Fires, he ſays, That 
Sounds, like Thunder, and Coruſcations, may be formed in the 
Air, and even with greater Horror, than thoſe which happen 
naturally; for à little Matter, properly diſperſed, about the 
Bigneſs of x Man's Thumb, makes a dreadful Noiſe, and oc- 
caſions a prodigious Coruſcation, and this, ſays he, is done ſe- 
veral ways; by which a City, or an Army, may be deſtroyed 
* the Manner of Gideon's'Stratagem, who having broke the 
OG Pitchers 
® See, Freind's Hiſtory of Phyſic, Vol. 2. p. 234. 
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Lamps, and the(Fire iſſuing e Ne 
Ne Maite | This 
Very, plainly proves, that he knew 8 a Con- 
tion as what we now call Gun powder would prodube - 

' Another eure ee v7 049 monde e 
commonly goes under the Name of Hlcheriry, or the At of trum 
muting Metals, of which, he has leſt many Tyeatifes ; ſome pub- 
liſhed, and ſome. flill remaining in MS. whicky whatever they 

may be thought of now, procured him che Reputation of ah 
"Adept, g the greateſt Maſters in that myſtecious/Branch. of 
iw. in which Writings there are, without doubt, a 

uldtude of curious and uſeful Paſſages, whioh independent 
of their principal Subject, will render them always valuable; 
But that for which our Author was much more celebrated, 
Was a Diſcovery in Chen, vis a Trhfture of Geli, for the 
| rolongation of Life, of which Dr. Freind Guss, he has given 
Hints in his Writings, and which it is very probable, he 
would have laid open more fully, if his Diſeohrſes upon theſe, 
and other important Subjects, had been receiyed with the Can- 
dor they deſerved. As it is, he has ſaid 4 to ſhety, that 
he was no Pretender to this Art, but und as much & it, 
in this reſpect at leaſt, as any who have lived fince his Time. 

| That he was far from being unKkilled in the Art of Phyſicy we 


may rationally conclude, | from his extenſive Knowledge in 


thoſe Sciences which have the neareſt Relation thereto ; but be- 
ſides this, we have a particular and manifeſt Proof of his perſect 

cquaintance with the moſt material and uſeful Branches of 

Phyſic, i in his Treatiſe of Oli Age, which, as Dr. Bina, whoſe 
Authority on that Subject cannot well be diſputed, obſerves; is 
very far from being ill wrote; and Dr. Brow, who publiſhed it 
in Engliſh, eſteemed it one of the beſt Peformances that ever 
was written. In this Work he has collected whatever he has 
met with upon the Subject, either in the Greet or Arabian Au- 
thors, and has added a great many Remarks of his own. The 
Whole, conſidering the Time in which it was wrotes is, ih 
Reality, a very extraordinary Performance, both in Point vf 
Learning and Judgment, and will appear the mote curious and 
the more valuable, the oftener it is read, and the more it is con- 
* - 
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was 49mitably well verſed; ab ap- 
pears by thoſe Parts of his Works, in which de habit aff | 
tn Subſeds, e oe andiet r, eee n e 
Neither Was he unſkilful in Phibllgy, ad the politer Pts of 
Learning; as might be demonſtrated from his Writings; where- 
in he particularlycomplains, that in his Time, Grammar was at 
a. very low Ebb; and as for the learned Languages, they were 
not underſtood, at leaſt to any tolerable Degree, | but by very 
few 3 16 that his on 8 — theſe! Reſpedds is ſo much 
the more remarkable. * nn „bt 
In Ethics, or Mayal Philoſophy, „ Wen end 3 all 
as he was a Man of diſtinguiſhed Seriſe and unblemiſhed Probity, 
ſo he has laid down the nobleſt, and moſt generous” Principles 
for the Conduct of human Life. In the Treatiſe he has left us 
upon that Subject, he deſcribes Morulity in a peeulia ROS ant 
rational Manner; and repreſents Mal Philhſepiy, 
and Perfection of all human Knowledge. He conſidered all ſpt 
culative Science as uſeful or uſeleſs, in Proportion às it contri- 
buted to the Advantage of Mankind. He declares, that, in his 
Judgment, the Meral Philoſophy of Chriſtians is the fame with 
their Divinity 3; and that, tho' it is by far more perfect than the 
Philoſophy of the Pagam; yet it reſts upon, and takes in their 
Principles; ſo that; in ſhort, he makes Nururu! Religion the 
Ground-work, and Revealed the Structure, ſuppoſing euch ne- 
ceflary to the other, and therefore not to be ſeparated or divided. 
But as his Profeſſion and Courſe of Life required a particular 
Application to Theolggy, fo it plainly appears, that he made all 
his other Studies ſubſervient thereto, and directed both his Ac- 
tions and his Writings to the Glory of God, and the Good of 
his Fellow-Creaturez. He had the higheſt Deference for the 
Holy Scriptures, and thought, that in them were contained the 
Principles of true Science, and of all uſeful Knowledge. He 
therefore earneſtly recommended the Study of them in their ori- 
py Languages, and an affiduous Application to the ſeveral 
ranches of Learning, which he thought neceſſary for the tho- 
— 8 them. To ſay the Truth, the impreſſing 
ngly on the Minds of Men, Who made Religion their 
fr redo is the great Aim and Deſign of his Works: 
ore eſpecially of his laſt Treatiſe, which he left as a Kind of 
; Teſtament 


| in its Kind. 
to Magic, and that he had an high Opinion of Judicial ¶ truligy, 


| 4 Hernia Püntbt did 


Teſtament to _ ee er ue is a very excellent Work 
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As to the 5 e on bis Charscer, of his Jeainiciy 


bas been more thanſufficiently confuted. by the learned Oui 
Nande, and others; for, conſidering the Ignorance and Super- 


ſtition of the Age in which he lived, it required great Diſcern- 


ment, Confidence, and Reſolution, to the common re- 
ceived Errors; and, as his whole Life was ſpent in Labour and 
Study, and as he was continually employ'd either in writing for 
the Information of the World, or in reading, or making ſuch 
Experiments as might enable him to write with greater Accuracyʒ 
ſo we need not wonder, that his Works were ſo exceedingly nu- 


merous ; eſpecially, when it is conſidered, that, on the one 


Hand, his Studies took in the whole Circle of the Sciences, and 
that, on the Other, the numerous Treatiſes aſcribed to him are 
often,: in Fact, but ſo many Chapters, Sections, or Diviſions; 
and ſometimes we have the ſame Pieces under two or three dif. 
ferent Names; ſo that it is not at all ſtrange, before theſe Points 
were well examined, that the Accounts we have of his Writings 
appeared very perplexed and confuſed. But notwithſtanding this 
ſeeming Perplexity and Confuſion, it is not a very difficult Thing, 
from the Lights we now have, to give a fair and juſt Account of 
our Author's Works, the far greater Part of which are ſtill in 
Being; and it were to be wiſhed, that they were alſo made pub- 
lic. It will likewiſe: appear, from a Summary of his Works, 
what great Service has been done to the learned World by ſuch 
as have made it their Buſineſs to collect, and pteſerve ancient 
MSS.. and to bring together the ſcattered Memorials of thoſe 
learned Nen, who have . in paſt ee and 1 un- 

| til 


1 The Ades Charadter of a Magician was Sit, and in- 
duſtriouſly propagated amongſt the ignorant and credulous * 
by his profeſſed and implacable Enemies. And it was not on 
Fate of this great Man, but many others before, and ſince his ms 
to be ſtigmatized with the oppro 2 Titles of Confurors and Soo 
fayers, by the Enemies of — when at the ſame Time, it 
be obſerved, that no Sort of Men have held thoſe ridiculous Su 
_ in greater Deteſtation than themſelves; and Bacon. was ſo fi 

ones cram Ir to any infernal Arts, that he wrote a Book exp 


agal them, Title of D NorLITATE Mai; or the 
ulity of Mogic. 
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It will . that this excellent Petſon Was very very 


from being a h mecorte Writer 3 but cat, on the by 5 

ry, A Nis Work have & Jult Refs 0 "is great a and 22 
rat SyRetn; Which he Hag exetted, TH" all Its Parts, to à much 
greater Degree of Perfecto tan hithe#to" even the Learned 


themſelves Have imägined. Ne mes d 144.) * DD 


THE Named 1nd HluRttons" Biyts' e e he had 4 
mſhied his uſeful Collection, had el a "and digeſted t 
Tittes of upwards of fourſcote. Piti peaks with Amazement of 
the Multitade 6f Books written by our Author, and increaſes 
them to near an hundred. The learned Df. Jebb has corte 
and digeſted theſe Titles under the proper Heads of the Sciences 
to which they belong; ſo that the Whole of What og 8 
written by, or attributed 0 our Author, F this Aer 
count, were as follow: Oe" 


ln e Monet OT 318125 . A 
1 4s | 
FO) na as "Ce, g | 1 
Mathematics Phyfic ies, Oc. Magic, 5: 1 
22. 6 "IG Loi e and ph 
O 1. 012 -17G _— 
Ge, , te . eee 
Aſtronomy, 7. M e TION 
Chronology,” 3 | Phillology, and elf Ia, 


Upon the . we may afely affirm, that the Hiſtory, 
Character, and Reputation of Roger Bacon is, in a great Mea- 


ſure reſto ſo that we ma u 
3 ala "Light of Erde e 
ceived from all Parties. We ma now juſtly. applaud 
learned Prelätes of Cane bur and Linton, and all the great 
who were the Patrons of bis 7 junior Years, the Encouragers 


his riper* Stigies, and the” Protedtors, of his ured Jnnocenge, | 


We can” plainly difcern, how cruetly and unjuſtly he was per- 
ro by the malicious Monks of his Order, who envieg that 
earning which they ought to have imitated, and ha 
Reputation it became them to 7 N know. 3 
Cettalhey, to what Popes he addreſſed his ritings, what thoſe 
Pp - Writings 


e. 
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Face, were, and why they were addreſſed to them. We can 
9 Ou Notion of the Reaſon, why he was honoured to {6 
dinary a Degree by the moſt learned and moſt worthy 
my of the Age in which he flouriſhed ; and how his Writings 
have been, in fome Sort, the Standard. of a true Taſte for Sci- 
ence ;, that 1 is to ſay, ſought for, and admired when it prevail- 
ed; negledted, and miſrepreſented when ever it was clouded or 
hd, We are now ſenſible of the Folly of thoſe Prejudices, 
the Falſhood of thoſe. Calumnies, and the Cauſes of thoſe Miſ- 
takes which have been ſpread concerning our Author and his 
Writings. Laſtly, we ate enabled to diſcern, from the fulleſt 
and pls authentic Evidence, the Juſtice and vincefity: of thoſe 
. Praiſes, which, in the higheſt Degree, have been beſtow'd upon 
him by the ableſt Writers, and beſt, Judges of true and uſeful 
Knowledge, in our own, and in foreign Countries... 'Ti is true, 
a great deal of Time and Pains haye been employ'd, as. indeed 
they were moſt neceſſary, to bring theſe ſeyeral Points, with the 
Authorities requiſite to ſupport them, to the View of the Pub- 
lic; but when the Deſign of this Work is conſidered, the Me- 
rit of the Man duly weighed, together with the Glory which 
reſults. to this Nation from having produced, and that too in 
one of the darkeſt and unlettered Ages, the brighteſt and moſt 
univerſal Genius that perhaps the World ever ſaw, before Sir 
Jſaac Newton ; it is hoped, that this Time and Pains, both with 
regard to the Reader and. the Thing will be eee pro- 
perly employ d. 
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OHN MULLER, et was a e 
Mon, Regius, a Toen i in France, the 6th of June, 1436. 


| Circumſtances ſuſficient, however, to bring him up to Joy 


had 4 ready and an acute Wit: But unleſs he had been ;nſpi 
3 a Sort of divine AMatus, he could not have made him 
complete 


ing. 
Arie Seeds of Natur 4 were planted i in a * Soil; 12 2 


115 Parents, it is laid, were Perſons of good Repute, and jn 
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complete Maſter of ſo many ant ſuch various Arta, have learns 
ed ſuch a Number of Languages, undergone ſuch immenſe La- 

bours in informing himſelf and inſtructing others, in framing 
Inſtruments, contemplating the Situations of the Stars, writing 
the moſt learned Lucubrations, unfolding ſo many Intricacies, 
publiſhing, Tables of his own as well as others, beſides his Ephe- 
merides, or Journals I ſay, he could not have performed al 
theſe Things, in ſo ſhort a Courſe of Life; unleſs he had been 
inſpired with a Genius from Heaven. And indeed the Conſer- 
vation of Arts and Sciences to Mankind is the ſpecial Favour 
of divine Providence; yet it is the Pleaſure of the divine Be- 
ing, that to his Libezality we ſhould add our own Diligence 
and Aſſiduity; for he will) not have bis Gifts rejected with Dif- 
dain and Contempt, as is more fully intimated in the Parable 
of the Traders. Nor was it abſurdly ſaid by Plan, „That 
6 (or and Ocagſun govern the Whole of the univerſal Work; 
e yet a Third may be allowed, namely, Art, which muſt be 
joined with them.“ As in a Ship, tho? the Winds govern 


it, yet the Sailors are not idle; ſo we ſhould with E 
poſſeſs the divine Gifts, and with al our Dear 50 58 
ines them. 


Thus Regiomantanus, the! he had fuſficietit Strength bath of 
Mind and Body for Learning ; yet he did not negled Afliſtances, 
nor, as many do, hunted after Riches and Pleaſures; but with 
all his Powers and Faculties applied himſelf to his Studies, 
ſought every-whete for learned Men, by whoſe Wiſdom he 
might be improved, and laboured inceſſantly to illuſtrate the 
Arts. For, after he had learned Grammar in his own Country, 
he was admitted, While yet a Boy, into the Academy at Leip- 
Aci, where he greedily imbibed the Elements of the Doctrine of 
the Sphere. But, having a great Deſire of Inſtruction, requi- 
red Directors for his Study, and Companions in ſo excellent a 
Labour; and hearing that at Vienna there was a College inſtitu- 
ted on, purpoſe for chat Branch, of Philoſophy, he, | tho? yery 
young, takes a Journey into Auſtria, where be finds G. Pur- 
bachius Buvurus, a moſt ingenious Man, and in the very Bloom 
of bis Age and Authority. Purbathiu no ſooner diſcovered 
the Strength of Nature, and the Willingneſs of the Youth, 


tan he embraced him; and became, not only his Adviſer, * 5 
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his Guide inte the moſt ſecret Receſſes of thoſe Arts. It with 
chus the Bęeynlinn Prieſts my rag Tholeths, pant aid Bud 
and Eudarus, Plate, e. ef 

For about ten nden Seite eee tall 
change of Sentiments' between Negiomomtunus and Purbathitts 
many Obſeurities chey elucidate; or obſerve, or diſcover the Mos 
_ Loris of the celeſtial Bodies, and, in p ar that thoſt of 
 Majs did not agree with the Tables, but that ſometimes there 
was a Variation of two Degrees; neee — 5 
Correction of thoſe Tables. ä 

While they were thus employ' d, Cardinal Bieri, A Oro 
* Nation, a Man of excellent Erudition, came Ambaſſador to 
the Emperor Frederick. Having queſtioned Purbachins in _ 
Things relating to Ptolemy's Syſtem, and admiring his Dextei 
ty in explaining them, requeſted him to compoſe an Epitome of 
his Work, entitled The Great Symar. That Work, inter- 
rupted by the Death of Purbachius, was finiſhed by Regiomonta- 
n; becauſe, as he himſelf informs us, 'Purbachius, on his 
Death-bed, among his laſt Requeſts, recommended this to him. 

In which Affair, it is greatly to be admired, that, tho” un- 
acquainted with the Greek Fountains, they were able to'extwAt 
Light out of the Darkneſs of the Arabic Verſion. This indeed 
would have been impracticable, if the Demonſtrations had not 
been obvious and eaſily oomprehended by them, as they were, 
by being univerſally practiſed by the Learned in the Arts. Vet 
this very Work did Regiomontanus reviſe and perfect at Num 
when he had leamed Greet and oonferred with Thun. There 
is {till extant an Epiſtle of Regiomontanus, full of Piety, wherein 
he laments the Death of his Maſter Purbachizs, - and ſo extols his 
Ingenuity, as to prefer him to-all the CRE gs of that 
Age. | 
But both Purbachius and — were 90e ee 
of viſiting Italy, as well to converſe with Men; as to 
ſtudy the Greek Tongue, in which they knew — 
the Fountains of thoſe Arts, and enable them to undefſtend 
Ptolemy, ſpeaking in his own Language; to which Beſſa rim ad- 
viſed them, andentreated they would bear him Company. © N. 
gimontanus tells us, that he, being then very young, ſeeimg re 


85 ingenious Men, Purbachius and Frunciſeus Mavitieaviis; triuch 
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perplexed .in underſtanding the Verſion of Ptolemy, on Account 
oF OI OY Greek Language, was greatly concern- 

ed that he could not inſpect thoſe Fountains, | nor could have ay 
Maſters tu inſtruct him in that Language, and therefore deter · 
mined, at ſome convenient Time, to go to Italy. But the im- 
mature Death of Purbachius prevented his Deſign of undertaking 
this Journey and the Grief of Regiomontanus,. on ot noms. 
was ſo great, that he quitted Vienna without any Regret. 

He therefore accompanied Baſhrion in his Return to /taly, bô- 
ing then near thirty Years. of Age. At Rome, he often con- 
verſed with Trapezwuntius, and viewed the Libraties, which'iti- 
creaſed his Earneſtneis to labour at the Greet Fongue, © Warm 
with that Deſire, he deſcribed: many Things with his own Hand, 
and by. an, aſſiduous Peruſal of Pte/emy's Book, they became fil 
miliar to him. Then it was he wrote his Dialogue againſt the 
Theories of Gremonenſis,: A little while after, he went to F- 
rara, where then were Blanchinics, Theoderus Guru, and Car- 
nus, who taught Greet there. Here, for upwerdd of 4 Ves, 
he laboured with all his Might to make himſelf perfect in that 
Language, and made ſuch Progreſs therein; | that Be witte 
Verſes in Greet, which are ſtill 'extant, and could: readily con- 
verſe with the Grecian Philoſophers. Here he likewiſe began &o 
compare Ptalemy and the Commentaries of Thoon; Departing, 
not long after, from Ferrara, he came to the Academy at adus 
where, at the Requeſt of the Students in Philoſophy, be publickly 
pronounced his A fraganus; the Preface to which is yet extatit' 
in which he not only harangues on the Diſcipline, but celebrates, 
with great Candour, the Mathematicians who were then famous 
in /taly, and who were his Friends, as well for the Sake of Vir- 
tue, as the Fellowſhip of their common Studies. 

Regiamontamus having finiſhed his Afraganus about the Time 
that Beſſarion returned from Greece, in the Year 1466, repairs 
to Venice. Here he wrote, with great Accuracy, his Treatife 
of Triangles, and a Refutation of the Quadrature of the Circle, 
which was thought Cardinal Cuſan had demonſtrated, After 
which he came back to Rome, where he made ſome Stay, in or- 
der to Purchaſe the moſt curious Books; thoſe he could not buy, 
he took the Pains to tranſcribe, for he wrote with great Facility 
e and others wats ene, For 
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5 he was certain that none of theſe Books could be had in Ger- 
many, be thought on his Return thither he would, at his Lei- 
ſure, tranſlate and . publiſh ſome of the beſt of them Mean 
"While he had a fierce, Conteſt w 7. rapezuntius, ho had eom- 
mitted very Fenn AEST, F 0d the re 
Thron. 4170 + if 12%} IR No iis to a) 5 1 
Having Bok We Wintckent dds of Books, 
and finding nothing more to detkih him in _7talyy he repairs to 
Henna; where he again read Lectures in the Mathemabics. 
de While he was thus employed; Matthias, K ing of Alun gar, 
"ſends him an Imitation, which being accompanied with! mag- 
nificent Preſents, and the Promifebt? an annual Penſion of 200 
Hungarian Pieces of Gold, he was prevailed upon to go to him; 
not ſo much for the Sake of this Royal Munificence,' as on ac- 
Hunt of the Reputation which this King had acquired by his mi- 
itary Virtues, but more eſpecially for his Love of Letters; for 
be had bought up all.the Greet Books that could be found in the 
ching of Conflantinople, and thoſe that were brought from 
Atbem, or wherever elſe he could ineet with them thro' the 
hole Twkfh Dominiems, and bollected them into a noble L 
 brazy at Buda In ſhort, Matibias held him in the higheſt 
Eſteem, frequently made him fit at his Table to hear his tens 
Diſcourſes, and moe than once declared, that to- him qe owed 
gReſtoration of his Health. The Caſe was thus: The King 
Had for ſome Time been extremely till; the Phyficians in vain 
ught ſor the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe in the Humours; and ob- 
ſerved, that there was an unuſual Languor of the Heart. Regio- 
montanus told them, that this great Imbecility of the vital Powers 
was cauſed by the Eclipſe of the Moon, and therefore nat to be 
found in the Humours; and to remove it, they had no more to 
do, than to ſtrengthen the Heart with comfortable, and exhile- 
rating Medigines.:” Upon which the King recovered, and re- 
warded Regiomontanus with a rich Veſt, and other noble Gifts. 
ut it was not only the Kindneſs of the King, but the Friend - 


ſhip of the Archbiſhop of Strigania, who was continually heaps 


ing Largeſſes upon him, that detained him in that Country. 
. ee the —— of this an in n 
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myer the Minds of Men of the greateſt Genius and Learning. 
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in which he dedicates to him his Tables of Directions, which he 


nad wrote at his Inſtante. For be, alſo, was greatly delighted 
with Judicial Aſtrology; to which nothing was a greater Help 
than Tables of Directions; yet nothing of that Kind was then 
extant, except the Tables of an Archdeacon of Parma, which 
were very impetfect. N 

At the ſame Time,  Matthits make War againſt the Be. 
hemians, which diſturbed the Tranquility of many neighb6ur- 
ing Countries. Regiomontanus, to avoid the impending Storm, 
looked out for ſome other Place to ſettle in, where he might 
purſue his Studies, and reſolved to retire” to Nerimbergh.” Hav- 
ing for this Purpoſe obtained Leave of the King, and paid his 
laſt Reſpects to bis Friend the Archbiſhop, © to this City he 
goes, in the Vea 141. He himſelf tells us the Reaſons which 
induced him to reſide in this City the Remainder of his Life; 
namely, that the Artiſts there were dextröus in fabricating his 
Aſtronomical Machihes; moreover," he could, from thence, + 
eaſily tranſmit his Divers: by the Merchants into foreign Coun- 
tries/ Being now well verſed in all Parts of Learning; and hav- 
ing tharoughty' examined the Opinions of others, and had made 
as gteat'# Proficiency in the Mathematics as he poſſibly could, 
ne determined to publiſh the beſt of the antient Writers, as well 
as his own Lucubrations. For this Purpoſe he ſet up a Printing- 
houſe; and propoſes a Nomenclature of the a, he n 
to publiſh, which ſtill remains. 

Here that excellent Man, Ratte pollen, one oh the 
principal Citizens, in the Prime of his Age, rich, ſxilled in the 
Sciences, eſpecially Aſtronomy, cultivated an Intimaey with 
him; and, as ſoon as' he underſtood his double Deſign, took 
upon himſelf the Expence of conſtructing the Aſtronomical 
Inſtruments, and erecting a Printing-houſe. Firſt he ordered 
Aſtronomical Rules to be made of Tin, for obſerving the 
Altitudes of the Sun; as likewiſe of the Moon, and the reſt of 
the Planets, but eſpecially of the Sun. In the next Place, he 
conſtrued a Rectangular, or Aſtronomical Radius, for 'tak- - 
ing the Diſtances of thaſe Planets, Then an Armillary Aſ- 
trolabe, ſuch as was uſed by Ptolemy, and, before him, by 
Hipparchus, for obſerving the Places and Motions of the'Stars. 


be made other leſſer Inſtruments. as the Torquet, ſuch 
| a8 
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28 Regiomontanus had deſcribed for the Uſe of the Archbiſhgp;of 


Strigenia; alſo Ptolemy's Meteoroſcope, ſuch as-be had; formerly 


ſhewn to Befarion; and ſome others which had more of Cutio - 
ſity than Utility in them. In theſe Works u 
till the Beginning of the following Vear. TTY 

From this Aſtronomical Apparatus, it nk 3 that 
RNegiomontanus was a moſt aſſiduous Obſerver of the Laws and 
Motions of the celeſtial Bodies. It will not, I imagine, be 
diſagreeable to the Reader, to give one Inſtance of his Accuracy 
and Ex ctneſs in the Obſervation he made on has Frogs of 
a Comet that appeared in his Time. A 

In the Beginning of the Year 1472, a "Kick was atem 
on the Ides of January, and continued to the End of February. 
The Motions of this famous Comet, Regiomontanus has given us 
in the following Terms. This Comet, ſays he, was ſeen by 
us under Libra, with the Stars of Virgo. The Head of it had a 
flow Motion, *till it was near the Spica. It proceeded thro' the 
Legs of the Bull, towards the Left, from whence deſcending, in 
one natural Day it deſcribed the Portion of a great Circle of 
forty Degrees, where being in the Middle of Cancer, its greateſt 
Diſtance from the Orb of the Signs was ſeventy-ſeven 
Then it went between the two Poles of the Zodiac, and of the 
Equinoctial, till it came between the Feet of Gephens. Then thro? 
the Breaſt of Caſſiopeia, over the Belly of Andromeda. - After go» 
ing the Length of the Northern Fiſh, where its Motion was 
greatly retarded, it approached the Zodiac, paſling it near the 
Middle of Aries, and coming up with the Star of Cetus, it was 
hid from us by the Sun-beams, at the latter End of February, 
By chis, its proper Motion, it deſcribed a Portion of the Great 
Circle, by which it was carried into the North, and againſt the 
Succeſſion of the Signs, from Libra to Aries. In the End, and in 
the Beginning it moved flowly ; in the Middle of its Appearance 
very ſwiftly, in one Day, almoſt thro' four Signs, from the End 
of Virgo, to the Beginning of Gemini, And according to its na- 
tural Tendency, ought to have continued its Motion, *till-it 
appeared again in Libra. And perhaps ſuch was its Motion; 
becauſe in its Setting, there was ſtill a great Quantity of itz yet 


becauſe of its Figure, in regard to the Sun, and eſpecially in the 


Regions of the North, it could ſcarce be ſcen in the End. 2 


=. 
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Appearance, |\unleſs towards the Meridian in-dpril; tho it houbd 
have preſetved the Regulatity of its Motion. Its Tail, which 


Was leſs moveable, by continually bearing towards the Stars of 
Gemini, turned round them, never deviating from them thro” 


the hole Time af its Appearance; and, therefore, in its firſt 


Emerſion to the Weſt, it ſtretched it out, becauſe the Stars of 
Gemini were thought to be there. But in the End, the Comet 
being placed under Aries, did not appear, exceptin the Weſt, 
becauſe of the Vicinity of the Sun; and with its Tail ſtretched 
towards the Eaſt; becauſe in this Poſition the Stars of Gemiki 
were ſituated. But, in the Middle of its Appearance, it turned 
its Tail to the Meridian then the Stars of Gemini were there; 
and it, happened the ſame Night, that immediately after the Sct- 
ting of the Sun, the Tail looked towards the Eaſt; about the 
Middle of the Night, it faced the Meridian 4 after Midnight, 
the Weſt; and before Sun- riſing, it pointed to the North. 
This Diverſity, in the Situation of the Tail, atoſe from its diun- 
nal Motion, which neceſſarily proceeds from the Primmm A- 
bile, from Eaſt to Weſt. But tho' the Exttemity of the Tail, 
in its proper Motion, proceeded. more ſlowly than the Head of 
the Comet; yet it always moved towards the Weſt, contrary to 
the Succeſſion of the Sighs, deſcribing a Parallel from the Be- 
ginning of Liùra, till it came to the Middle of Taurus, paſſing 
under the Feet of the Hoff,  thro' the Great Bear, approaching 
Perſeus; thro which it went round the Pleiades, to the Tail of 
Aries, till it came almoſt in the Middle of Taurus. Hence it is 
plain, that the Head as well as the Tail of the Comet, went to- 
wards the Weſt, never towards the Eaſt, ere 
a diurnal; but by a proper Motion.“. ogg ei 1263 
With regard to his —— Wich was the . | 
Part: of bis Deſign in ſettling at Norimbergh, as ſoon as he had 
compleated it, he put to Preſs two foreign Books, and two Vo- 
lumes of his own Works. The foreign Ones were, the New 
Theories of his Maſter Purbachius, and the Aſtronomics of MAuani- 
lis. His ore, the. Nero Calendar it In which (as he ſays 
in the Index of the Books which he intended to publiſh) are diſ- 
cloſed the true Conjunctiots and Opppfitlons of the Lumitiaties; 
alſo, their Eelipſes delineated;- the true Places of the Lumina- 
An che Difference of the Hours; / as Uquinbctial 45 
Rr temporal; 
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_ {temporal ; and many other Things, the Knowledge of which i 
very delightful““ His other Work was, his Ephimerides, of which 


he thus ſpeaks in the ſaid Index: The Ephimerides, which 
they vulgarly call an Amanact, for 30 Years: Where you may 


every Day ſee the true Motion of all the Planets, of the Head of 


the Lunar Dragon, together with the Aſpects of the Moon to 


the Sun and Planets, and the Hours of thoſe Aſpects noted; 


laſtly, the Eclipſes of the Luminaries: (if any ſhould hereafter 
happen) are deſcribed in their Places; and in the Fronts of the 
Pages are marked the Latitudes.” And fo acceptable was this 
Work at that Time, that every Copy was ſold for 12 Hunga- 


rian Pieces of Gold, and, indeed, were eagerly bought up by 


Perſons of all Nations. No /talian, Frenchman, Briton, Pan- 
nonian, Sarmatian, or German, had ever ſeen ſuch a Calendar. 
He publiſhed, likewiſe, moſt acute Commentaries on Ptolemy's 
Great Syntax, or Almagefl : A Work, which Cardinal Beſſavion 
ſo highly valued; that he did not — eſteem” it woch a 
whole Province. | 

Great were * of eee He Hp 25 
Verſions of Ptolemy's Coſmagrapby; and, at his Leiſure- hours, 
examined and explained Works of another Nature. He enquir- 
ed how high the Vapours are carried above the Earth; and, 


with admirable Sagacity, diſcovered, that hay webe, not 1 
12 German Miles diſtant from the Horizon 


We read, that during the Years 1471, and n was | 
mets were continually flaming ; which was followed by ſo great 
a Drought, that the Sources of Rivers and Fountains were dried 
up; with many other Calamities, Conflagrations, and Wars, 
that happened at the ſame Time. Regiomantanus conſidering, 


that Comets were ſeldom ſeen burning for two Years ſueteſſiye- 


ly, and being greatly affected with the prodigious Event that 
followed, publiſhed his Treatiſe concerning the true” Flac 1 
Magnitude of Comets. + 

At that Time, M. Chriftianus, a Man 33 well verſed 
in this Sort of Learning, lived at Erfurth; how much he was 
valued by Regiomontanus appears from his Epiſtle, in which he 
writes, © That intending to publiſh Editions of uſeful Writers, 


| he the more willingly came to Nerimbergh, that he might be the 


nearer 6 Whoſe Affiltance, Judgment, and Cenſure he 
; carneſtly 
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earneſtly deſired in many Things.” ' Certainly, the Candour of 
this moſt excellent Artiſt deſerves the higheſt me * 
neither envied nor defamed the Profeſſors of his own Art. 

Nam, in the Account he gives of the admirable Works at 


—_— and performed by Regiomontanus, tells us, that in his 


Work-ſhop at Norimbergh, was an Automaton in perpetual Mo- 
tion; that he made an artificial Fly, which taking its Flight 
from his Hand, would fly round the Room, and at laſt, as if 


weary,” would return to his Maſter's Hand; that he fabricated 


an Eagle, which, on the Emperor's Approach to the City, he 
ſent out, high in the Air, a great Way to meet him, and that it 
kept him Company to the Gate of the City. Let us no more 
wonder, adds Ramus, at the Dove of Archytas, ſince Norimberyh 
can ſhew a Fly, and an Eagle, armed with Geometrical Wings. 


Therefore, thoſe famous Artificers, who were formerly inGreete, 


and Egypt, are no longer of any Accdunt, ſince 'Norim 
can boaſt of her Regiomontanuſes. For the Senate and People of _ 
this City, did all in their Power to have a continual Suceeſſion 
of Regiomontanuſes. For Wernerus firſt, and then the Schoneri, 
Father and Son, afterwards, revived the Spirit of Regiamontumus. 
Some Years had paſſed ſince Regiomontanus was at Rome, 
where he had left ſuch rare Specimens of his admirable Erudition, 
that his Name was highly venerated ; but his Fame had been 
greatly increaſed by his Ephimerides ; infomuch, that the learned 
Men in that City were very defirous of having his Company 
again. Pope Sixtus IV. wrote to him, inviting him to come; 
for having reſolved to ſet about a Reformation of the Calendar, 
and finding No- body at Rome equal to the Work, deſired his 
Aſſiſtance. Great Promiſes were made him, and as a farther 
indueement, he was created Biſhop of Ratiſbon. - . 
Regiomontanus was ſore Time in Suſpence, before he could 


prevail with himſelf to accept the Invitation. The Splendor of 


the Dignity offered him was very noble; but much dearer to him 
were the Delights of his Studies, which a juſt Diſcharge of the 
Duties of the paſtoral Office, muſt neceſſarily interrupt. He 
likewiſe conſidered; that he ſhould leave the Edition of ſo many 
valuable Authors imperfeQ, and which he had ſo much at Heart, 
that he could not eaſily be drawn from it. Neither ſhould he 


find at Rome, that excellent Patron, Cardinal , who, 
about 
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aboutithree Years before, died at Ravenna. Fax-thele Reaſons, 
it was with great Regret he undertook the Journey, preſaging, 


it is ſaid, his own:Death3 but the Pope's /Autbority prevailed. 


Another / Motiye was, e Cauſe propoſed which would. gratify 
his Deſire of being ſarviceable to the Public. For etery one 
knows of what Conſequence it is, to have the Courſe of the 
Yearrightly ordered: und oorret; and he would not — his 
Herd from ſo great, and uſeful a Worl . 
To Reme, therefore, he went, where he had ove — quitea 
8 he departed this Life, about the End of Juh, in 
the Vear 14763 not without a ſtrong duſpicion of being poiſoned 
by the Sons of Trapezuntius, becauſe he had cenſured their Fa- 
-ther's'Verſion of Proleray, refuted the Errors in the Commen- 
tary, and his Reprehepſians of Theron! He lived to the Age of 
forty Vears, and one Month 3 and as it was Matter of Aſtoniſh> 
ment, that he could undertake fo. many, and ſuch prodigious 
Works in fo ſhort a Space of Time z ſo his Death was attended 
with an univerſal Lamentation, for ſo great, and gocd a Mats 
He wag buried in the Pantheon; and among ather ——— 
e eg, eee 1c ow 
5.5 ITO 
4 Iden Jove bebeld the ſbiming Spheres, — [gd eber 
$1 Al a bright Tenth* juſt added tothe 11 
+ Began to dread his Palace wa! d bu ſeen. | 
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» Tbe Reaſon of his is ee | 
_ 'mantanus, writing againſt Thebit, explains, the, Trepidation ; -apo! 
which, a ninth Sphere was invented; me nd Ample Motion of the 
eighth Sphere towards its ' Riſi _—_ the Ninth 
Bai render that unequal, and ie. 1 the Ob. 
W e e and as by „ w Mobile 
'woul carried Farther, there * formed à Syſtem of & e whole 
2 Spheres. So that it was not ſo much a N as an cleveiith 
Sphere which he induced; which gave Occaſion nat only to the Re» 
mark in the above Verſes, but likewiſe to that Eulogy which ,Jovins 
ows on Regiomantanus, This one Man, ſays he, whom __ 


nour for his admirable Indaftry, the Quickneſs of his Wit, and 


: 
4 


the moſt excellent of all Aſtronomers, that ever flouriſhed befor ii | 


invented the eleventh of the whole maſa: Glohe, mon 'reſt in 
| cluded in its daily otign, with an N Certain n 
and to Poſterity: In this glorious Palm of Widoch, be Was, 
Troth, more. noble than Zales,  Eudoxus, Callippin, or ever Projemy 
Hiodelf, that great Matter of Science.“ 
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_— mee theſe high Battlements are no:Defence..., doit 
Can none of us theſe bold Attempts e A Hrn 
Or, fall eus ſit cent, invaded thus 2. . 
In vain, ſaid. —— the Fates 4 4 G bd 

| 5 is their Decree, this Aon ſhall never di. (CF 
If you'd re/train him, png A | 
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PYRB4CHIVS, 10 8 deen * — in * 
. foregoing Life, was not only the Maſter, but the Aſſo- 
ciate of Regiamiontanus in all their arduous Labours after Knows 
ledge in the Sciences. They equally endeavoured to improve 
— ah, by all the Means in their Powen, 
cho Aſtronomy ſeems to have been the favourite Study of. both. 
What Advances Regiomontanus made in that celeſtial Science, 
wwe have already ſeen; and had not the immature. Death of 
Purbachius prevented his further Purſuits,, there is no Doubt, hut 
that, by their joint Induſtry, Aſtronomy would have been car- 
ried to the greateſt Perfection. That chis is not merely Surmiſe 
may be learnt from thoſe Improvements which Purbnchius actu- 
ally made, to render the Study of it more eaſy and practicable. 
His firſt Eſſay was, to amend the Latin Tranſlation of Prolemy's | 
 Abnege/t, which had been made from che 4rabic Verſionz this 
he did, not by the Help of the Greet Text (for be was unag- 
quainted with that Language) but by drawing the moſt proba- 
ble Conjectures from a- ſtrict Attention to the Author's Senſe. 
He then proceeded to other Works, and wrote: a Tract, which 
he entitled, An Introduction to Arithmetic; then a Treatiſe on 
Gnemenics, or Dialling, with Tables ſuited to the Difference of 
Climates ; likewiſe a ſmall Tract concerning the Altitudes of the 
Sun, with.a, Table; alſo, Aftrolabic Canons, with x Table of 
the Parallels, proportioned to every Degree of the Equinoctial. 
Alfter that, he conſtructed ſolid Sphereg, or-celeſtial Globes, and 
compoſed a new Table of fixed Stars, adding the Longitude, by 
which every Star from, Ptolemy, to the Middle el that Age had 
"ara ea il ag OY: ery} x 
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among which was the Gnomon, or grometrical Quadrate, with 
Hes and a Table ſot the Uſe of it. 


4 


manac for all he Planets, or, as Regiomontanus | 


— 


* * * 
et OY £21 A | 


But farther; he not only collected the various Tables of the 


3 7 4 u Mobile, but added new ones, and invented a new Table 
of Sines, which proceeded by ten Minutes (Minuta Dena) the 

. whole Sine being ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 6000000 of Parts ; which 
© «.; Regiomontanus afterwards extended to ſingle Minutes. Parbochins | 


prefaced it with a Tract concerning Sines, and inſcribed with 


Chords, or parallel Lines; which though but ſhort, yet was the 


firſt that gave Occaſion ares to introduce the Ratio of Tri- 
gonometrical Calculation. 
When he had prepared the Tables of the fixed 0 he ſet 


himſelf to reform the Tables of the Planets, and conſtructed ſome 


entirely new fot Equations; becauſe in the A/phon/ine Work they 
were too inaccurately drawn. Having finiſhed his Tables, he 
wrote a Kind of perpetual Almanac, but chiefly for the Moon, 
agreeing to the Periods of Meton and Callippus ; likewiſe an Al- 


it, an Ephemeris, for many Years. * But obſerviy [there were 
other Planets in the Heavens at a great Diſtane 
2 they were deſcribed to be in the Fables 


Gegesady not happening according to the Tir 
applied himſelf to conſtruct new Tables, particularly adapted to 
Eelipſes 5 which were famous afterwards, as none ever equalled 
them for Exactneſs. To the fame Time may be referred his 
-finiſhing that famous Work, entitled, A new Theory of the Pla- 
nets; which Regiomontanus, after his Dea, E the 1 
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V2 ENRY CORNEETUS AGRIPPA was born at C- 

logne, in Germany, on the 17th Day of September," in the 
Fear 1486. He was a Deſcendant of that truly noble and an- 
tient Family, called the NVetteſbeimi; and being very ainbitious of 


þ * Frading in the Footſteps of his renowned Anceſtor mh” 
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e ſome of the moſt honourable and im- 
portant Poſts that the ſeveral Princes of the Houſe of 4uftriq 
could confer upon them ;) he entered himſelf, even during his 
Minority, into the Service of the Emperor Maximilian, Who 


ſoon took Notice of him; for, as from his tender Vears he had 


applied himſelf remarkably cloſe to the Study of the Languages, 
and had made himſelf, before his Arrival at ten Vears of Age, 2 
perfect Maſter of Penmanſbip, in all the various Branches of it, 


ten principally practiſed in his native Country, he was ſoon ad- 


vanced to a very conſiderable and advantageous Cleriſbip under 
the Government; but having ſtill more extenſive Views, and a 
Taſte for the Sword, he voluntarily laid down that ſedentary 
Life, in order to ſerve his Country in the Army; and for ſeven 
Yeats ſucceſſively, he acted as a Volunteer amongſt the Imperial 


Forces that were then employed in Itay; where, in divers En- 


gagements, he ſo far diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Intrepidity and 
good Conduct, that, as a Compenſation in ſome Meaſure for his 


extraordinary Merit, he was highly honoured, and diſtinguiſhed 


by the Title of Knight - of the military Order. However, not- 
withſtanding this Preferment, he was as fond of ſhining in the 


literary World, as in the Field; and for that Reaſon, took up 


his Degrees in the Univerſity, and aſſumed the public Charac- 


ter, not only of a Doctor of Laus, but that of Phy/i likewiſe; 


in both which he was an able and experienced Practitioner. 
It is allowed by all who had the Honour and Pleaſure of being 

perfonally acquainted with him, that he was a Gentleman of an 

incomparable Genius, and profound Penetration; that he was 


perfect Maſter: of Eight ſeveral Languages, and well verſed in 


the Knowledge of moſt of the Arts and Sciences; inſomuch that, 
Paulus Fovius calls him a portentous Wit; and Ludovicus Vives = 
ſtiles him the Miracle of the Age he lived in, and aſſutes us, that 
of thoſe Few that were learned in that dark Age, he by far ex- 
celled them all. He was, in ſhort, ſuch an Adept in the Secrets 


of Nature and Art, that the illiterate Vulgar looked on him as a 


dangerous Perſon, and as one chat had os illicit Communica- 


| tions with the Devil. 


It muſt be acknowledged, n hats a hems .the 


Admiration of Trithemius, Eraſmus, and Melani3on,: and ſome 


—_— who, i in dat Age, weer ſhining Lights, and fincere Lo- 
vers 
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| bel of Learning, yet, larbagh his bog bund E Enquiries, and 
the too great Liberties whiclihe took of di his Sentiments; 
arly his iriterfering too far InPoifits relating to the Church, 
[expoſed himſelf ts the liigh- Diſpleaſure of the Clerg, 
Buy ſeveral of his Letters it appears, that he reſided for ſome 


Tine lin France" before the Year 150%; that he ttavelled into 


Spain, in the Year 1508, and that he read publie Lectures at 
Dola, in the Year 1 509; where, though ſome of the Monks 
looked upon many of his Tenets as heterodox and dan 
yet he was ſo far admired by others, even by thoſe of the high. 
Rank and Quality, . * n n their | neue 
anus Md ) 

And in order to ee himſelf with * Lady Mar gereem 
of Auftria,''who was. then Governante of the Netherlands, | he ſig 
nally diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an Advocate for the Fair Ser; and 
publiſhed a Treatiſe according] y, wherein he endeavoured to de- 
monſtrate, that, in Point of Excellency,' the Gentlemen were by 


fat inferior to the Ladies; In which the Sentiments he expreſſed = 


were correſpendent with his Conduct; fot he was twice married, 
Had many Children vent" FH + 
Praiſes! at their Deceaſe.: - + T 
From Dola, in the Year 1510, he travelled to Helens bus 
he publiſhed his Commentaries on the Eprftlesiof gt. Paul. 
Some Time after, he went back again to Cologne, where for ſe⸗ 
veral Months, he read Lectures of Divinity in Publie, and then 
returned to the Emperor's Army in ſtaꝶ ; where he tarried till the 
Cardinal de St. Croix inuited him to Piſa, where he would un- 
doubtedly have ſhone amongſt the Doctors of the Council, had 
that Aſſembly continued their Seſſions. After that, he read ſeve- 
ral Divinity Lectures publicly both at Pavia and Turin. 
His Lectures at the former were in 1515; and beſides thoſe of 
Divinity, he read one as an Apology for, or rather an Encomium 
on Mercurius Triſmegiftus, otherwiſe called Hernts, a Philoſopher 
of great Reputation; who was: generally allowed to be the fit 
Nuatumliſt that ever en theStudyof the Phelofopher's 
- Shag rite) 210 if dt by 20n9Y 2 
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By bis great Merit he bad a Poſt, of n 6 Profit and Re- 
 putation; conferted oni him at Adetz ; but for efpouling the Cauſe 
of a young Country Laſs, nr yay gy ay. = 
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was obliged, not only n. but to abandon the 
City. 

In the Vear 1520, he repaired 868 the Place of his 
Nativity, as before obſerved ;- but in the Year enſuing, he went 
to Geneva, and from thence to Fribourg, where he acted public- 
ly as a Phyſician; and in 1524, he went to Lyons, and there 
made himſelf ſo conſpicuous, as to be appointed Phyſician in 
Ordinary to the Dutcheſs of Savey, Mother to Francis I. King 
of France; but he is ſaid to be diſmiſſed from that honourable 
Service, thro' his Non-compliance with his Miftreſs's Orders to 
find out, by the unerring Rules of Afrolegy, the true State of the 
Nation; and thro' an honeſt Freedom which he took in aſſuring 
her, that her Curioſity was vain and fruitleſs ; and adviſing her, 
at the ſame Time, to apply her Mind to Matters of more real 
Importance. | 

Agrippa, being thereupon immediately diſcarded, l for 
ſome Time his Reſentment, and wrote ſeveral ſevere Invectives 
againſt her, as well as thoſe who were the principal Inſtruments 
of his Diſgrace ; 3 but, upon more mature Deliberation, he deter- 
mined to retire to the Netherlands, and having procured a Paſſ- 
port for that Purpoſe, he arrived at Antwerp in Fuly 1528, where 
he ſoon became eminent; and in 1529, was invited, at one and 
the ſame Time, to the Service of King Henry of England, of the 
Emperor Charles V. and to that of the Dutcheſs of Aufria, in 
Compliment to whom he compoſed his Vindication of the Fair 


Sex, as before-mentioned. 


He accepted the latter, and was conſtituted, thro' her Means, 
Hiſtoriographer to his Imperial Majeſty. 

He publiſhed, by Way of Introduction, the Hiſtory of the 
Coronation of Charles V. 1 ſoon after, he was appointed to 
draw up, and pronounce in Public a Dirge, or Funeral Eulogium, 
on his Patroneſs the Governante, then lately deceaſed, whoſe 
Death proved, in a great Meaſure, (if we may be indulged the 
Expreſſion) the Life of our Agrippa; for his Enemies had en- 
deavoured greatly, to leſſen his Reputation with the Emperor. 

Being greatly chagrined, thro' the ill Treatment that he had 
met with at Court z he ſoon after publiſhed his Treatiſe on the 
Vanity and Imperfection of all the Arts and Sciences in general; 
which was penned with remarkable Keenneſs ; wherein he en- 

Tt deavoured 
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deavoured to demonſtrate, that they rather tended to the Cor- 
ruption of Mens Manners, than to their. Reformation; and it is 
highly probable, that the ſatyrical Reflections that are plentiful- 
ly interſperſed throughout that Work gave great Difgnſt to bis 
Adverſaries, and were the principal Means of its not t meeting 
that Succeſs, which it really deſerved. 

Tho' the preceding Diſſertation gave his Enemies great Dit. 
| guſt; yet another, which he publiſhed ſoon after at Antwerp, 
entituled, The Occult Philoſopher; or, a new Diſplay of the Se. 
crets of Magic, proved ſtill more offenſive than the former, and 
provoked them beyond all Meaſure. Cardinal Campegio, it is 
true, the Pope's Legate, and the Cardinal de Ia Marc, then Bi- 
ſhop of Liege, were his ſincere Friends, and uſed their utmoſt 
Endeavours to ſilence his outrageous Opponents ; but their In- 
"tereſt proved of very little real Service; for with all their g 
Offices, neither of them could recover for him One ſingle Pen- 
ny of his Penſion, as Hiſtoriographer in Ordinary to Francis I. 
then King of France; or as domeſtic Phyſician to the illuſtrious 
Lady Margaretta, his Majeſty's Mother, then Governante of the 
Netherlands; neither were they able, in ſhort, to prevent his 
Impriſonment at Brufſes, in the Year 1531. All their Services 
amounted to no more than this; namely, the Accompliſhment 
of his Diſcharge ſoon afterwards. 

In 1532, indeed, he paid a Viſit to the Archbiſhop of Cologne, 
to whom he dedicated his laſt mentioned Occult, Magical Trea- 
tiſe, and received from his Grace a complimental Letter on the 
Occaſion, with his free Permiſſion to publiſh it under the Shelter 
of his Patronage and Protection. The Dread of his Creditors, 
who were at that Time too numerous, and too highly exaſpera- 
ted at bis Conduct, obliged him to take up his Reſidence at Co- 
gn ſomewhat longer than he intended: However, he very 
openly and warmly oppoſed the literary Cenſors of the Place, 
who uſed their utmoſt Endeavaurs to ſuppreſs the Publication of 
a New Edition of the laſt-mentioned Philoſophical Treatife, which 
was then in the Preſs, and had been carefully reviſed ; with ve- 
ry conſiderable Additions and Amendments. This New Edition, 
however, notwithſtanding all the powerful Oppoſition it met 
with, made its public Appearance, in the Year 1 5 33. 


Aſter 


— 


Alter he had conquered this arduous Undertaking, he with- 
drew to Bonn, where he reſided till the Year 1535. \ SNOV 
Fond of roving about, he there determined to reviſit Lyons; 


and went accordingly ; but, before he was well ſettled, he was 


taken into Cuſtody by a French Meſlenger of State, for having 
wrote a ſevere Satyre on his late Patroneſs, the Mother of King 
Francis T. who had diſcarded him, as her Phyſician in Ordinary, 
without the leaſt Fee or Reward, Thro' the Intereſt of ſome of 
his Friends at Court, however, he was ſoon reſtored to his Li- 
berty; whereupon, he immediately retired to Grenoble, and de- 
parted this Life there before the Expiration of the Year 1535. 

Some ſay, he died in one of their public Hoſpitals ; ſome again 
ſay, at the Houſe of the Receiver-General of the Province of 
Dauphiny ; but others infiſt, that he breathed his laſt, at an Ab- 
bot's Apartment, and was Gong REIT in the Canes 
Convent. 

But be that as it will, it is manifeſt, that he was no richer in 


his latter Days, than he had ever been before. For, Don Quiæot 


like, he was for ever wandering about, and hunting after new 
Adventures; had ever in his Eye ſome diſtant Proſpects of the 
laſt Importance; was always very unſucceſsful z and, in a Word, 
too often reduced to the very loweſt Ebb of Fortune, even to 
the Want of the common Neceſlaries of Life. 

This is too often the Caſe, and the hard Lot of moſt of the 
Virtuoſi, and Men of real Merit, who, regardleſs of the Frowns 
of that capricious Miſtreſs, run indiſcreetly the Riſque of being 
utterly ruined and undone, in their eager Reſearches after new li- 
terary Acquiſitions: Acquiſitions, indeed, which are ineſtimable 
to thoſe who have a true Taſte for them; but ſeldom, very ſel- 
dom, if ever, put it in their Power, to live independent, and 
to look down with an Eye of Contempt of ſuch worthleſs Mor- 
tals, who value themſelves, tho* without one Grain of Wiſdom, 
in Proportion to their Riches ; and make Merit in Rags the daily 
Objects of their Ridicule. - 

But to return to our Memoirs. It is highly probable, that he 
lived and died in the Communion of the Church of Rome ; not- 
withſtanding it is well known, that he was too partially fond of 


the Doctrines of Luther, and his Diſciples. There never ap- 


peared, as we have heard, any Treatiſe of Agrippa's in Public, 
wherein 
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wherein he countenances the 4 Henry VIII. 
from his lawful Queen 

As to his Prafiice of the Black Art, 3 as that of Phyfic, 

our Hiſtorians are not perſectly agreed. And much may be ſaid 

on both Sides of the Queſtion. But, in ſhort, if ever he did 

publiely profeſs himſelf to be a Magician; he demonſtrated, be- 

yond all Contradiction, the Weakneſs of his Art; for never did 

any Adept in Occult Phileſaphy miſcarry oftener than he did; nor 

was any unfortunate Virtuoſo ever reduced ſo often as he, to 
the Want of a Morſel of Bread for his Subfiſtence. | _ 
To conclude ; the Financiers, or Receivers-General of the 

Revenues of King Francis I. and thoſe of Charles V. were fully 

convinced of his Innocence, in that Particular, and never Jook- 

ed upon him as a Conjuror; for had they entertained the leaſt 

Notion of him as ſuch, they would neyer have attempted to baf- 

fle him, in the ſhameful Manner that they always did, whenever 

he formally petitioned for the Arrears of his Penſion. T 

Tue Subſtance of this Life was principally extracted from an 

anonymous French Author, who, it.is plain, was not fully con- 

vinced of the Nullity of the Magic Art, than which, a more 
groſs and blaſphemous Impoſture never infeſted Mankind. 
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The LIFE of Corkxxicus. 


NICHOLAS COPERNICUS was a Native of Thern, 3 

City of Note in Pruſſia Royal, where he was born January 
19, 1473. His Father's Name was Nicholas, and his Mother 
was Siſter to Lucas Matzelrode, afterwards Biſhop of Warmia. 
He learnt the Latin and Greek Languages partly at Home, and 
partly at the Univerſity of Cracow, where he ſtudied Philoſophy, 
and ſometimes Medicine; at length he obtained the Degree of 
Doctor. Mean while, as he was always extreamly fond of the 
Mathematics, he attended the Lectures, private and public, of 
Albertus Brudzevius, a Profeſſor of that Science in the ſame Uni- 
verſity. Of him he learnt the Uſe of the Aſtrolabe, by which 
he got a good Inſight into Aſtronomy, and at length grew ſo 
emulous of the illuſtrious Fame of Regiomontanus, that he * 
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ved to follow him in all his Steps. Among his Fellow- Students, 
who were equally ambitious of acquiring Fame in the ſame 
Way, was Jacobus Coblinius, who afterwards publiſhed an Ex- 
planation of the Aſtrolabe; alſo Fapovius, Nicolaus, Schadekius, 
and Martinus Iltuſſus, with whom he frequently conferred on 
the Obſervations they made on Eclipſes. He, however, culti- 
vated every Part of the Mathematics, but applied himſelf 
more eſpecially to Perſpective, by which Means he became ſo 
complete a Maſter in Painting, that he drew his own Picture, 
with a ſurpriſing Likeneſs, before a Glaſs. His View in learn- 
ing to paint was, that, in his Travels, eſpecially thro* Itah, be 
might be enabled, not only to copy, but delineate with his own 
Pencil whatever was worthy his Obſervation. 

Being returned to Thorn, after a ſhort Stay, he ſet out for 
Itah, being then in the 23d Year of his Age. He ſtopped firſt 
at Bononia, to give himſelf the Pleaſure of converſing with Do. 
minicus Maria, a Man of excellent Erudition, and who for 
twelve Years had taught Aſtronomy with great Applauſe. From 
thence he proceeded to Rome, where, in a ſhort Time, his Fame 
was little inferior to that of Regiomontanus. Here, in a full Aſ- 
ſembly of Doctors and great Men, he was inſtituted Profeſſor 
of the Mathematicks. 

After ſome Years ſpent at Rome, he returned to his own 
Country, where, on account of his high Attainments in Learn- 
ing, and the Gentleneſs of his Manners, he was affectionately 
received by his Uncle, Lucas Watzelrode, Biſhop of Warmia ; 
who, in order to give him the more Leiſure to purſue his mathe- 
matical Studies, ſettled him in the College of Canons at /Yarmia, 
appertaining to his Cathedral Church. However, he was not 
ſuffered at firſt to enjoy his Canonate in Peace, as he often 
complains in his Letters to his Uncle, who remained at Court, 
that he might be at Hand to defend the public Cauſe againſt the 
Croſs-bearers and Teutonic K nights; which ſo provoked them, 
that they libelled him publickly in the Dyet of Peſuania. But 
at length, his own Merit, together with that of his Uncle, pre- 
vailed, and he obtained a peaceable Poſſeſſion. Upon which he 
inſtantly applied himſelf to three Things in particular. One 
was, alligently to attend on divine Offices : Another, to attain 
ſo much Skill in Medicine, as to enable him to relieve the Poor” .. 

Uu when 
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whenever they ſhould want his Aſſiſtance; intimal the 
Reſidue of his Time in Study. For-which Purpoſe he always 

Caoſe Solitude; and, except the Affairs of the See. of the Chap- 
ter required i it, never, but with Reluctance, engaged in Buli- 
neſs. But as this was ſometimes unavoidable, ſuch was his Sa- 
gacity, and the Solidity of his Judgment, that his Opinion was 
geherally acquieſced in. For Inſtance ; when the Aſſembly of 
the States was held at Groduo, he was unanimouſly choſen by the 
College of Canons to repreſent them there. Among other Af- 
fairs tranſacted in that Dyet, one was concerning Money, the 
Value of which had been very much diminiſhed by the late 
Wars. A Committee of Pruſſian and Polonian Senators were 
appointed to examine the Matter. They accordingly ddibe- 
rated frequently upon it, but could come to no Reſolution, and 
broke up without ſettling any Thing. Upon which, Copernicus 
drew up a Canon, or Rule, for computing all Sorts of Money 
then current through all the Provinces of the Kingdom, and 
for reducing them to a certain Standard ; with which the Se- 
nate were ſo well ſatisfied, that they cauſed it to be inſerted a- 
mong their public Acts. 

But as he never ſought Occaſion to engage in Buſineſs, ſo he 
never declined it when fairly offered, But our principal Regard 
will be to that Part of his Life, which he devoted to Contemp- 
lation and Study; and as he affected nothing ſo much as the 
Knowledge of the Heavens and Celeſtial Bodies, for which his 
Name is ſo highly celebrated, we ſhall relate in what Order he 
began, and by what Steps he proceeded to thoſe Atzinments he 
acquired in this Science, 

In the firſt Place, he obſerved, that Alan, while — 
would maintain an equal Motion in the celeſtial Circumvolu- 
tions, took for it, or meaſured from, not a proper, but a wrong 
Center; namely, that of a Circle called the Equant. Nor could 
they collect the principal Thing, that is, the Form of the 
World, and its fine Diſpoſition, from that Heap of Hypotheſes 
which they were forced to uſe. Wherefore he reſolved to pe 
ruſe as many of the Books of Philoſophers and AD 28 
he could lay Hands on, examine their ſeveral Syſtems, and 
ſearch out what was probable in them, that, from the Whole, he 
might form a more exquiſite Harmony of the celeſtial — 
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n of the Parts of the World, than that which had 
deen univerſally admitted. 198 ; 

As 'he knew that the Pythagoreans had removed the Earth : 
from the Center, and had placed therein the Sun, the moſt 
noble of all Bodies, he imagined he perceived fomewhat of a 
beautiful Order, if he might only be allowed to make a Change, 
that is, to place the Sun in the Center, and make the Earth / 
move round the Sun. For Nicetas, Echphantus, Heraclides, and 
others, aimed well, who, though they detained the Earth in 
the Center, yet gave it a Motion, by which it turned 'on its 
own Axis, like a Sphere in a Wheel, and daily perſecting a 
Circuit from the Weſt to the Eaſt, made the Viciſſitude of 
Day and Night, and aſſuming the Office of the Primum Mobil, 
diſcharged the Sphere of the fixed Stars, and all the Planets 
from their rapid Motion; ſo that the Earth being turned to the 
Eaſt, all the Stars muſt neceſſarily appear turned to the Weſt, 

which nevertheleſs would appear very diſproportionate. Where- 
fore Philalaus did much better, when, removing the Earth from 
the Center, he gave it not only a diurnal Motion round its own 
Axis, but an annual Circuit round the Sun; by which Means it 
happens, that in traverſing the Zodiac, under whatever Sign it 
is, the Sun appears in oppoſition; ſo that the Earth itſelf, 
Mercury, Venus, and the reſt of the Planets, muſt acknowledge 
the Sun as their Center. But it ſeemed abſurd: to pluck the 
Earth from the Center, and to give it ſuch Kind of Motions. 
Copernicus, therefore, having variouſly canvaſſed the Matter, and 
aſcribed a triple Motion to the Earth, he thus writes: “ By 
<« a cloſe and long Obſervation, I have at length found, that 
<« if the Motions of the reſt of the Planets be compared with 
the Circulation of the Earth, and be computed for the 
Revolution of each, not only their Phenomena will follow, 
< but it will ſo connect the Orders and Magnitudes of the 
<< Planets, and all the Orbs, and even Heaven itſelf, that No- 
thing in any Part of it could be tranſpoſed, without the Con- 
* fuſion of the Reſt of the Parts, and of the whole Ou 
«< verſe.” 

This was about the Year 1507. But he did not think it 
enough to eſtabliſh a general Ratio of Hypotheſis only, and 
according to it to ſolve Phenomena in general; but he — 

like wi 
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likewiſe to conclude upon ſome ſpecial Hypotheſes, ſo as to de- 
fine the Periods of all Motions, that from thehce he might be 
able to erect Tables for the Heavens, preferable to the Ptole- 
maic and Alphon/ine ; for which Purpoſe, he judged it neceſſary 
to make Obſervations,” and by comparing them with thoſe more 


antient, he might attain to a greater Preciſion. To this End 
he fabricated a Quadrant, to be erected and applied to the Me- 


ridian Line above the Plane of the Hotizon, that by the Help 


of a Shadow, from a cylindrical Gnomon fixed at the Center, 
might be obſerved the greateſt and leaſt Meridian Altitude of 
the Sun, in the Summer and Winter Solſtice; likewiſe for 
taking the Diſtance of the Tropics, and the Altitude of ei- 
ther; alſo the Altitude of the Equator in the Middle; likewiſe 
the Altitude of the Pole might thereupon be en, by eſti· 
mating the Altitude of the Equator. He likewiſe conſtructed 
a patallactical Inſtrument of Fir Wood, whoſe Limb was di- 
vided into 1414 ſmall Parts, or Portions, marked with Ink, to 
the End it might ſubtend the right Angle of a Quadrant, 
whoſe Legs were four Cubits long, conſiſting of 1000 of the 
ſame Parts. The Uſe of this was, for obſerving the Altitudes 
of any of the Stars, particularly of the Sun, not only when he 
is about the Fropics, but alſo about the Æquinoctial; but 
eſpecially in the Spring, to obſerve his Entrance into Aries. 
Likewiſe of the Moon, but chiefly when ſhe is in the northern 
Limit, and that Limit in Cancer, to find out her greateſt La- 


titude; alſo of Regulus, or of any other remarkable fixed 


Star, in order to obtain its Diſtance from the AquinoQial 
Point. 

Being by theſe Inſtruments furniſhed with many curious Ob- 
ſervations, he began to digeſt them in Order, and undertook a 
Work, which he finiſhed, and divided into fix Books, entituled, 
The Revalutions of the Celeſtial Orbs, which, in a geometrical Me- 
thod, included the whole Science of Aſtronomy. 

The firſt Book is divided into two Parts; in the latter, he 
handles the Doctrine of Sines, or Chords, which he judged ne- 
ceſſary in ſolving Triangles, both plain and ſpherical : But in 
the former he has. exhibited a general Idea, or Deſcription of 
the World, agreeable to his dyn Hypotheſis, in which Motion 
is bee to the Earth. In the firſt Place, he teaches that 


the 
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the World is of a ſpherical- Form, and aſſigus this Reaſon for 
it; becauſe the Sphere is the moſt perfect of all Figures, and 
contains a greater Quantity of Space within it, than any other. 
He obſerves farther likewiſe, that fluid Bodies naturally put on 
the Figure of a Sphere; that the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, 
and all the heavenly Bodies, are of that Figure, and therefore, 
he concludes at once, that the Figure of the viſible World muſt 
be ſuch likewiſe ; though he is in all this plainly miſtaken; be- 
cauſe, properly ſpeaking, the World has no Figure at all, as it 
is not circumſcribed, or bounded by any Limits; and what we 
call the Firmament is a mere Ens Rationis, or Idea of the 
Mind, and its ſpherical Form is eafily accounted for on the 
a Principles of Optics; as we ſhall hereafter ſee. In this Book, 
our Author very much inſiſts on the ſpherical Figure of the 

Earth, and its circular Motion about the Sun. He conſiders 
the Reaſons alledged by the Antients for placing the Earth im- 
moveably in the Center of the Syſtem, and very learnedly and 
rationally confutes them; and having ſettled this Point, and 
| plainly proved the Sun to poſſeſs the Center of the Syſtem, he 
| then treats of the celeſtial Orbits, as thoſe which the Planets 
| deſcribe about the Sun; and illuſtrates the ſame by a Diagram, 
| 
| 
| 
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which ſince this Time has been uſually called the Capernican 
Sytem of the World. He then treats of the twofold Motion of 
the Earth, vizi the diurnal Motion about its Axis, and its 
annual Motion about the Sun; and having diſpatched the Doc- 
trine of plain and ſpherical T7igonometry, he proceeds to 

The SzconD Book. In this he conſiders the Doctrine of 
the Sphere, with a Deſcription of the various Circles, great 
and ſmall, that compoſe the ſame, with their various Interſeo- 
tions and Inclinations, one with another, in-regard to the dif- 
ſerent Inhabitants of the Globe. He conſiders the Doctrine of 
right and oblique Aſcenſions, the Riſing and Setting of the Sun 
and Stars, the Parts of Time, and particularly of Days and 
Nights; after this, he gives an Account of the Inſtruments 
made uſe of for obſerving and correcting the Places of the 
Stars, He then proceeds to give us a new Catalogue of the 
Stars, found in the ſeveral Signs and Conſtellations, with the 
Latitude, Longitude, and Magnitude of each particularly ſpe- 
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In the Tump Book, he treats of the Equinoxes,' and gal. 
1 and gives you a Hiſtory of Obſervations, proving the 
Inequality and Preceſſion of the ſame. He then treats of the 
Variation of the Obliquity of the -Ecliptic, and ſhews, that it 
has been continually changing, and how it proceeds from the 
Libration of the Earth's Axis. The Quantity of this Motion 
is then computed and digeſted, in Tabu. The Times of the 
Equinoxes are more particularly enquired into, and inveſtigated, 
the Magnitude of the Solar Year, and the Difference obſerved 
in the ſame; and Tables of the equal and mean Motion of the 
Earth are computed for Vears, Days, and ſexageſimal Parts. 
He then accounts for the apparent Inequality of the Sun's 
Motion, with all the Variety obſerved in the ſame. He then 
treats of the various £pochas, or Times, from whence the an - 
tient Aſtronomers began to compute the mean Motion of the 
Sun; and having largely conſidered the Nature and Anomaly 
of the Sun's Motion, he gives us a Table of the Profthaphereſa 
or Equation ; ſo that, the Difference between the true and mean 
Anamaty is known for every Part of the Orbit, and, conſequently, 
when one. was given, the other might be from thence known. 
After this, he diſcourſes on the 'Nyobthemeron, or the Nature and 
Difference of the natural Day of bu Hours, which concludes 
this Book. 

In the FouxrH Book, he treats of the Lunar Motions, 
and conſiders the various Hypotheſis of the Antients concern- 
ing them: He corrects the Errors of their groſſer Obſervations, 
undd gives us a more particular and correct Account of thoſe 
Motians, together with zew Tables of the ſame. After this, he 
very particularly enquires into the various Differences and Ine- 
qualities of the Lunar Motion. He further ſhews how they 
are to be accounted for, according to the Hypotheſis of Cycles 
and Epiqcles, which in thoſe Times they were obliged to make 
uſe of, for Want of knowing the truc Theory of Gravity, of 
wich the firſt Hints, however, -were found in the Books of 
this excellent Writer, He expounds the Doctrine of the Lu- 
par Proſthapherefis, and gives us Tables of the ſame ; by which 
the apparent Motion, or Place of the Moon, is found from'the 
mean, or equal Motion giyen. He conſiders then the Motion 
af the Moon, in Latitude, of the Quantity of the Angle which 
. | the 
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the Moon's Orbit makes with the Ecliptic. After this, we have 
a particular Account of the Conſtruction of his Parallatic In- 
ſtrument, by which the Horizontal Parallax and: Diſtance of 
the Moon from the Earth, were much more accurately deter- 


mined, than had been done before. From hence too, he was 
able to meaſure the Diameter of the Moon, and of the Sha- 
dow of the Earth at the Moon's Orb: Alſo, he was hereby 
enabled to treat, in ſome Meaſure, of the Diſtance of the Sun, 


as alſs, of the comparative Magnitude of the Sun, the Moon, 


and the Earth; which, tho* very inaccurate, were ſtill much 
nearer the Truth than any thing that had before this Time 
been advanced upon the Subject. Having inſiſted largely on 


theſe Subjects, he proceeds to his Obſervations on the apparent 


Diameters of the Sun and Moon, with the various Changes 
they underwent at different Times. After this, he conſiders 


the different Dimenſions of the Shadow of the Earth, accord- 


ing to the Apogee, or Perigee, of the Luminaries, and illuf- 
trates the ſame by proper Diagrams. Then he infiſts largely 
on the Doctrine of Parallaxes of the Sun and Moon, both in 
Latitude and Longitude, and giyes us Tables of the ſame. He 
then treats of the Conjunctions and Oppoſitions of the Sun 
and Moon, with regard to their mean and true Times and 


Places. Then the Doctrine of Eclipſes, both of the Sun and 


Moon, is learnedly explained, in regard to the Manner in which 
they are produced, the Times in which they happen, the Quan- 
tity of Duration, and the Prognoſties of the ſame; which 
cloſes the Fourth Book. 

| The Firrn Book conſiders the planetary Motions, 200 
their various Affections. He gives us the Number, their 
Diſtances from the Sun, and the Times of their Revolution, 
together with Tables of their mean Motions for Vears, Days, 


Hours, and Minutes. After this, the particular Theories of 


each Planet are taught and illuſtrated by proper Figures. He 
then gives an Account of the Diſtance of thoſe Planets from 
the Earth, the Apſides and Excentricities of their Orbits, the 
mean Motions and Anomalies, with the Times or Epochas 
from whence they have been computed for each Planet, with 


the. Quantity of the ſame, in proper Tables of the Proſthaphe- 


7, peculiar to the Orbit of each; and having accounted for 
the 
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the various Appearances and Inequalities of their Motiohs, it 
regard to their direct and retrograde nenn | 
puts an End to the Fifth Book. ow I mm 

The $1xT# Book. is wholly ſpent in enquiring into, at 
aſcertaining the Latitude of the planetary Orbits, or the Incli 
natiori which they make with the Ecliptic; their Excentricities, 
the Places of their Nodes, &c. and then the Whole is conclus 
ded with Tables of the Latitude of each Planet. 

His Book was printed at Norimberg in the Year 1543; nd 
till then, che World bad never ſeen any Thing that looked like 
& true Syſtem of Aſtronomy. For what Ptolemy had done in 


his Alnlage/tum Magnum, was entirely upon a falſe Hypotheſis; 
| is we have already obſerved. in the Life of that celebrated Au · 


thor ; and what had been performed by Regiomontdnus and Pur- 
küche, could be deemed no other than rude Sketches; and Out- 
lines of the Science; and though their Writings were in great 
Repute, we do not find Copernicus made the leaſt Uſe of them: 
ſinee we find no Mention of their Names, or of their Wris 
tings in the Introduction to the preſent Work, tho Copernicut 
wrote many Years after the Zphemerides of Regiomontanus, and 
the Theories of Purbachius were publiſhed. 

It appears from the Writings of Gafſendus, in the Life of 
this Author, that he finiſhed this Work about the Year 1630 
what he did afterwards, was only by Way of Correction, or ol 
mendment of what he had before written. 

doo abs Yoo 1516 5 460068 et e. dad out mike 
duce to Numbers, the various Motion of the Moon, in com- 
pliance with the Zateran Council, in which the Reformation of 
the Calendar was again agitated, which had been before deba- 
ted in the Councils of Cogſſance and Baſil ; and on which Ac- 
count Sixtus IV. afterwards ſent for Regiomontanxas to Rome, as 
before mentioned in his Life, p. 155. Thus it was: When 
the Lateran Fathers had appointed a Committee for this Pur» 
poſe, they made Paul of Middleburgh, Biſhop of Semprenia, 
their Preſident ; he, by Letters, conſults Copernicus, and earneſt 
ly entreats him to aſſiſt them with his Skill and Knowledge in 
this arduous Affair; Scultetus, his Friend and Colleague, joined 
in this Requeſt, But Copernicus would offer nothing precipitate- 


y, but promiſed all poſhble Diligence in inveſtigating a Mat 
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1 oment. - The Buſineſs therefore remained unfiniſhed, 


aud Copernicas applied himifelf ſo cloſely to the taking and de. 
fning the Motions of the Sun and Moon, that in the Dedica - 


don of His Work to the Pontiff, he foretels, that his Labours 
would not be utiiiſeful to the Eccleſiaſtical State. And it is 
certain, that the Mathematicians, wlo wete afterwards appointed 
by Gregory XII: pirſuine to the Pete of the Council of 
Trent, for the Emendation of the Calendar, made uſe of hi 
Works ; äs is evident from that Chapter, to which Chriftaph 
Clavius, in his Explanation of the Calendar, gives the Title, 
Of the Peril of the Anomaly of the Equintzes, du Intquality of © 
the Teuri, atcording to the Doffrine of Nicholaus Copernicus. And 
altho* thiey thought; that the Apbonſine Form of the Year ought, 
to be retaitied z yet they found that it was, as it were, the Mid- 
dle between the Greateſt and the Leaſt, as Copernicus had ob- 
ſerved ĩt at divers Times to a 

To his Honour it is renibthbired; that George Joachim Ran- 
cur, ari ifgenious and learned young Man, and Teacher of 
the Matheniatics at Wittenberg, ſtruck with the Fame of Cu. 
pernicul and his Hypottieſis; quitted his Profeffion, went to 
him into Pruſſa, and profeſſed himſelf His Diſciple. | This 
was in the Year 1539, with the Privacy of the famous Schont= 
rus, Profeſſor of the Mathematics, at Norimberg, whom he 
promiſed to inforth by Letters; whether the Report he find 
heard was anſwerable to his ExpeQtations In about two 
Months; he writes to him in the following Manter: 44 Believe 
te me, moſt learned Schonerut, that this Man, tny Iuſtrustotz 
« in all Kinds of Leafning; atid in tlie Scenes of Aﬀronomy, 
& is nbt inferior to Regiomontanus. I freely compare him to 
4 Prolehiy 3 not that 1 think Regiotrintdnits leſs than Proleny, 
e but becauſe my Preteptor has a Felicity in common with. - 
&« Ptolemy, that, by the Divine Affiſtance, he would finiſh the 
& Reformation of Aſtronomy j whereas Ni eee O cruel 
& Fate | died before he had erected his Pillars.” 

It is further ſaid, to the Praiſe of Copernicus, that i it was not 
from a Love of Novelty; or to make a Diſplay of his Wit, 
but from the Exigency of Things, that he travelled not in the 
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Parts, and and proceeds by * ten Minutes only ; but that ſuppoſes 
it 2 : Radius | of. 10, doo, oo arts, and proceeds, by ſingle 


inutes. 5 5 
We ſhall now ſay ſomething of the oben of the Work 
255 which Py So hardly be preyailed upon 5 the . 5 


rene 


Kine of, the ac and erefore held it better tn. impart it 
only to by. riends, 70 the vers of Truth and Right, and, 
ythagoreqns, « deliver it, as it were, by Hand, rather 
than by 7 it public, to raiſe the Clamour of the Multi 
t. is certain, that when he was convinced, N. the 
Gd would be benefited by a regular Adjuſtment « of the ce- 
leſtial Motions, he, did not refuſe, to, conſtruct Tables, which 
tight perform, the Thing deſi reds and which afterwards came 
into the Hands of evety Bod. 

Having therefore given his Aſſent, pot put the Work i in 
Ocder, he addreſſed it, in a Preface, to the Sovereign Pontiff ; ; 
in which, he declared the Reaſons which made him ſo reluc- 
tant to the Requeſt of his Friends, and by what Arguments. he 
was i induced to attribute Motion to the Earth: Adding, that he 
did not doubt, but the ingenious and learned 8 
W 
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would join in his Hen if, as an Philoſophy wah re- 
quires, they would not curſorily, bu t 1 9 1 75 apply a | 
905 10W ANC conſider ,the Arguments h had b brought | 
„ for the Demonſtration of theſe Things. He , | 
in "tick Ternhs : ce But that both the Learhed a and 18 1 
cc ma ' ſee, that I do not avoid the udgment of a any Han, 
« haye choſe to dedicate theſe Lucubrations, to 18 7 Men, 


40 rather than to any other Perſon ; becaule,' even 1 85 1 


6 moteſt Corner of the Earth, in which T live, 3 you 


Are in th 


e hi heſt Eſteem, 2 well for the Dignity of your ” Order, and 


« univerſal Verde, as for your Love of the Wa ; 
« that you can, b U Authority and Judgment, eaſily repreſs 
40 the Fin tings of 3 5 tho', according to the Plover, 

re is no Remedy againſt the Backbiting of a, 558 
11 chere be ſome, who, tho ignorant of all M athematics, 
«x ike upon them t6 judge of theſe, and dare to reprove this 

itute, becauſe of ſome Place, of Scripture," which they 
60 2 75 miſerably warped to their Purpoſe, 1 regard them not, 
6 and eyen deſpiſe their raſh J udgment. For it is not unknown, 
& that Laftantius, otherwiſe a celebrated Writer, but an indif- 
« ferent Mathematician, ſpeaks 1 very ſooliſhly of the "Forth, of 
« the Earth, when he laughs at thoſe, To hold it has the 
« Form of a Globe. "Fherefote i it ought not to ſeem ange 
< to the Studious, if, in our Turn, we laugh at ſuch, Ma- | 
6 thematigs are written for Mathematicians, 1 whom wy La- 
6 bours, if. I am not miſtaken, will ſeem of ſome Adyantage 
* to ' the Ecclefialtical Republic, the, : 413, of. which Jour 
T SanRiity now glds.. or not 2 ſince, under Lo 5 when 
« in the, Lateran ouncil, the Quel ion about the Emen tion 
« of the Ecdleliaſtical Calendar was debated, but not cter- 
te mined, it remained ſo for this only eaſon, ecauſe, the 
« Ma gnitudes of the Years and Months, and the otions 
<« the Sun and M. oon, were not accurately meaſured. Wust; 
« have done i in this Matter, I ſubmit prigcipally to Your 
« lineſs, and then to the Judgment of all learned Mat einati- 
6 Clans. And that I may not. ſeem to 1 your, lolineſs 


: 6 more concerning the edel this uf chan | am a able 


7 to perform, [paſs now 
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He then put the Work into the Hands of he leurs Gs; 
did left it entirely to his Diſcretion: Gf | 
Rheticus, whoſe Induſtry, and Affection to the Author he bee 

He thinking the Edition could not be better executed than at 
. Nerimberg, where; tho' he could n6t be preſent himſelf, he 
had ſome Friends eminent for their Learning, particularly Scha- 
herus, Oftander, and othets, who would willingly undertake ' 
the | : of it, he therefore ſent it thith6r. Oftander readily 
: the Office, and not only infpefted the Preſs, but 
wrote a ſhort Preface, in relation 'to the Hypotheſes of the 
Work. For he was of Opinion, that altho' 2 had af. 
eribed Motion to the Earth, not merely as an Hypotheſis, but 
as an undoubted Certainty ; yet he thought ſomething ought to 
be ſaid by Way of Excuſe, to ſoften the Mattei to thoſe who 
might be ended at it, and that he did not aſſert ſuch a Mo- 
| fon for an eſtabliſhed Opinion, but in H ypothefis only. 4 1 
4e is, ſays he, the Buſineſs of an Aftroncmte, by Hligint 5 
ei acute Obſervation, to collect the Hiſtory of the celeſtial Mo- | 
C tions, and when he cannot by his Reaſon inveſtigate the true 
« Cauſes or Hypotheſes of them, to invent and contrive ſuchy 
« as, being ſuppoſed, thoſe Motions might be rightly calcula- 
te ted, from the Principles of Geometry, as well for future, as 
& Time paſt. The Artificer has excellently performed botk 
& theſe.” 
| Mean while, the Edition being finiſhed, Rheticls tent hit a a 
Copy of it; but, alas! The Mai, who had enjoyed a perfe&t 
Stats of Health all his Life, was fallen into a Bloody. flux; 
Which was ſoon followed by a Palſey in his Righit-fide ; pre- 
ſently after, his Memory failed him, and the Vigour of his 
Mind was much weakened. He had, nevertheleſs, Strength 
ſufficient to prepare himſelf for his great Change. It kappen- 
ed tliat the ſame Day, and a few Hours before he breathed his 
laſt, he received a Copy of his Work; but he had now other 
Cares upon his Mind, and cottipoſi | refigned his Soul to 
God, the 23d of May; 1545, when he was ſeventy Years; 
three Months, and five Days old. Sach was the Life, and ſuch 
the Death of Copernicus. As to ks Perſor we ern ive no Bette 
Deſeription of it, than what is contained in the following Vers 
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Such was his wille Form and grateful Ar ; 
A ruday Tinge his healily Viſage dn 
Comely his Hair, and beautiful his Eyes; 
in Limb a juft Proportionſee! >, ___. 
A Form completely made, and ſuch was He ! 3 
Like him, immerg d in ſcrutinizing Thought ; 
arngſt, like him, when he his S\ſlem * 
The vaſt Circumference of Heaven ſcann | 
And ſhew'd its glrious Orbs in Order — OE DG 
The ſluggiſh Earth, as in an Orbit, uubiri d, E 
/ _ Hud Phoebus fix'd the wrt facing ond 2 bw 


I low not whether this Picture was like that which be 
drew with his own Hand, and was given to Tyebo Brabe, wha 
placed it in his Aſuſeum at Uraniburgh, and under- wrote the fol. 
lowing Lines. 2 


8 


| Phoebus no more his bung — bn 
Subkme in Air; the Taſk to Earth he gives. | 
Amidft the World enthron d he fits in State, 8 
And bids the Heav'ns obey the Laws of Futte; 
Ter thro all Nature ix his Aid the ſame, 
And changing Seaſons flill his Guidance claim. 
. Erratic Stars have now their Courſes known, 
By this rare Syſtem of the flation'd Sun ; 
They fend, go retrograde, are fwift, or flow, 
Fuſft as the Earth direct them what to ds. 
The great Copernicus, (the Man behold!) 
This heavy Orb in rapid Motion roll d. | 
But why, you'll ſay, was not his Wit pourtray d f 
But that is partly in the Heav'n diſplay d, 
Parth in Earth; for neither can confine 
The boundleſs Searches of bis daring Mind. 
Again you'll ſay —— * But Half his Figure eg 
A Man fo worthy to be wholly known, | 
I 8 Trug 


2 This Picture was but a Half-length, 
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True; yet "tis he who bore the Earth entire 
Tro Space immenſe around the Solar Fire: 
The ſpacious Earth in vain would hold the Man, be? 
1 meaſures Ee 88 50 * ee ux 


The Life of TYCHO BRANE. 


FTYCHO BRAHE, deſcended from a noble „ 


trious F amily, who were originally of Sweden, but after- 
ward ſettled in Denmark, was born December 14, 1546, at 
Kiudſtorp, in the County of Schonen, near Helſimbourg. His 
Father's Name was Otho Brabe, a brave, military Officer, and 
his Mother's Name was Beata, of the antient Family of the 
Billes.” His Father dying when he was young, his Mother had 
the Care of his Education, who endeavoured in his early Years, 
to train him to Knowledge and Virtue; and his filial Obedi- 


1 
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ence and remarkable Improvement recommended him to the 


Favour of his Uncle, George Brabe, who, having no Children, 
adopted him for his Son, took him Home, and placed him un- 
der the Care of ſkilful Tutors; *till he was ſixteen Years of 
Age; he then put him to Leip/ck, where, with the utmoſt 


Chearfulneſs, he entered into a Courſe of higher Literature; 


and, in a ſhort Time, made .ſuch Progreſs therein, as gave 
manifeſt Indications of extraordinary Abilities. His natural In- 
clination was to the Study of the Heavens, to which he ſo aſ- 
ſiduouſly applied himſelf, that notwithſtanding the Care of his 
Tutor, to keep him cloſe to the Study of the Law, he made uſe 
of every Method in his Power, for his Improvement in the 
Knowledge of all Aſtronomy; purchaſed whatever Books he 
could meet with on the Subject; read them with great Atten-, 
tion; procured Aſſiſtance in difficult Caſes from Bartholomew 


Scultens, his private Inſtructor, and having procured. a. ſmall, 


Celeſtial Globe, he took Opportunities, when his Tutor was 
in Bed, and when the Weather was ſerene, to examine the 
Conſtellations i in the Heavens, to learn their Natnes from the 
Globe, and their e from Obſervation. And, as it was 

the 
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he Dipniey'of this Kind of Study to underſtand . 
Cauſes of Eclipſes, he looked upon it as a divine Study, and 

was animated by a laudable Ambition, to make himſelf a- 
quainted with the Theory. of the Planets, and other conſidera- 
ble Branches of this Science, during the three Years he reſided 
at Leipfick, But the Death of his Uncle, gave. Occaſion to 
him to return Home in May, 1565, ſtaying no longer, after he 
heard of it, than was neceſlary to ſettle his Affairs. But here 
he was greatly diſguſted, to ſee the liberal Arts deſpiſed, and 
finding his own Relations and Frjends uneaſy, that he applied 
himſelf to Aſtronomy, (which Study, they thought, was un- 
ſuitable to a Perſon of his Quality) he went to Wirtemberg, in 
April, 1566, where the Plague, breaking out, ſoon occaſioned. 
his Removal to Refock, and in 1569, to Augſburg, where he 
was viſited by Peter Ramus, who was Profeſſor of Aſtronomy | at 
Paris, and who greatly admired his uncommon Skill in this | 
Science. At the End of the Year 1571, he returned to Den- 
mark, where he had the Satisfaction of finding an agreeable 
Retirement at the Houſe of Steno Bille, his Mother's Brother, 
who was a great Lover of Learning, and one who had made 
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no ſmall Progreſs in it. He gave his Nephew a convenient 


Place for making his Obſervations, and another for building a 
Laboratory. for chymical Experiments, which had been his 
Study for ſome Time, It was in this Place, that he diſcover- 
ed, in 1573, a new Star, in the Conſtellation of Caſſiopea. But 
at this Time, his Marriage with a Country Girl of Knudforp, 
named Chri/tiana, produced ſuch a Quarrel between him and all 
his Family, that the King of Deemark was obliged to interpoſe 
to reconcile them. 

In the Winter of the Vear 1574, he read Lectures upon the 
Theory of Planets at Copenhagen. And, at the King's Com- 
mand, he began his Travels into Germany in the Spring of the 
Year 1575, and proceeded as far as Venice, and reſolved to re- 
move his Family, and ſettle at Baſil. But Frederic the IId, 
King of Denmark, being informed of his Deſign, and unwill- 
ing to loſe a Man, who was capable of doing ſo much Honour 

to his Country, 'promiſed to place him in ſuch a Situation, as 


* This Account is taken from Ga/end,, Paris Edition, 1654. 
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2 Bine Aru ran bel. 
to enable bim to" purſue his Studies with all the Trat 


which he could deſire, and 2 


Mand of Huer, in the Sound, between the Ile of Solana, and 
the Province of Schonen, in Sweden, and that he would order 


an Obſervatory and Laboratory to be built chere, and furniſh 


him with every Thing neceſſary for compleating his Deſigns; 
offered him a Penſion of 10,000 Crowns, per Ann. beſides o- 
ther liberal Donations. Hche Brabe readily embraced his Pro- 
poſal, and accordingly, the firſt Stone of this Obſervatory was 


laid, Augu/? 8, 1576. This Obſervatory, which had the 


Name of Uranibourg given it, with ſeveral other Buildings 
which belonged to it, and the Machines, which were heres 


ry, coſt a prodigious Sum of Money. And tho” the King was 
liberal in furniſhing a neceſſary Apparatus yet Tycho Brahe laid 
out of his own Eſtate, above an 100, ooo Crowns, during the 
twenty Years which he continued there ; for he ſpared nothing 
requiſite to carry on Aſtronomy to Perfection. He maintained 


generally in his Houle ten or twelve young Men, who aſſiſted 


him in his Obſervations, and whom he inſtructed in Aſtrono- 


my and the Mathematics. James VI. King of Scotland, (after- 


ward raiſed to the Throne of England) coming to Denmark, in 
order to marry Ame, King Frederic the 11d's Daughter, paid a 


_ Viſit to our Author, in his Retirement at -Uranibourg, and 
made him ſeveral noble Preſents, and wrote a Copy of Verſes, 


in Honour of him with his own Hand, as follows, 
Erdereis bis 8 olobis, + queis machina * | 
Viertitur, ut celſo eft cruſtatus fonice olympus 

Ignibus, & pictus fulgentibus undique lychnis : 
Pellucent vitriis dmibus, vaſtiſque planet 
Orbibus, ut geminant curſus, vi & ſponte rotati, 
Ut miti aut torvo adſpecta longe ante futura © 
Premonſtrant, regniſque tonans que fata volutet > 
His tellure cupis, qua vis, quis motus, & rds 
Cernere : ſublimem deductumpue ethera terre 
Tychonis pandunt operæ lige, diſce, videbis ? 
Mira ; domi Mundum inventes,  ceelumque libello. 
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pon the Death of Frederic, in-1558, and the Succeſſion of 
Py the IVth, his Son, this much - beloved and envied 
Philoſopher began to feel the Effects of the Jealouſy which. 
ſome Perſons had conceived againft him. Some of the Nobles 
could not, without Regret, ſee him receive ſo many Favours, - 
and that Foreigners of high Rank and Diſtinction ſo frequently: - 
viſited him : : Belides this, the Phyſicians were uneaſy, their 
Patients, applying themſelves to him for Medicines; which he 
generouſly diftributed to thoſe who had Occaſion for them, and 
that would aſk them of him; for by the Practice of Chemiſtry, 
he had diſcovered various Medicines, adapted to particular Diſ- 
orders, Chriſtopher Vaſenderf, Chamberlain of the King's 
Houſehold, conceived a great Diſlike to him, and from the 
moſt trifling Circumſtances, endeavoured to ruin his Intereſt 
with the new Miniſters of the young King, and formed a 
Confederacy, with others, to ſupplant him. They pretended, 


that the Treaſury was exhauſted, and that, therefore, it was 
neceſſary to retrench a great Number of Penſions, which had 


been given for uſeleſs Purpoſes; and particularly, that of Tychs 
Brabe: That he had for a long while enjoyed it, and that it 
was now high Time it ſhould be diſpoſed of to Perſons, capa» 


ble of doing greater Services to the Kingdom. Theſe At» 


tempts, by Degrees, proved ſo effectual, that in the Year 
1596, he was deprived of his Penſion, his Fee, and his Canon 
ry; upon which, finding himſelf incapable of bearing the Ex- 
pences of his Obſervatory, he reſolved to look out for ſome 
proper Retreat, in ſome other Country; in the mean while, 
he went to Copenhagen, whither he brought thoſe of his Inſtru- 
ments, which were the leaſt conſiderable, and continued his 
aſtronomical Obſervations, and chemical Experiments in that 
City, till Yalkenderf, his inveterate Adverſary, obtained ag 


Order from the King, for his diſcontinuing them. Upon this, 


he removed with his is Þ amily to Raſtact, and afterwards to Hol- 
ſtein, in order to ſolicjt Henry Ranzou, to uſe his Intereſt with 
the Elector of Cologne, to introduce him to the Court of the 

Emperor. Brahe, being ſenſible, at the ſame Time, that the 
Emperor was fond of Mechaniſm, and chemical Experiments, 
now publiſhed his Book, entitled, Afrenomia inflaurata Meho- 


i nica, adorned with Fi igures, and dedicated it to his Imperial 
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| _ and having, by theſe Means, obtained Orders 's 


come to his Majefty, who was then in Bohemia, with. a Pro- 
miſe, that nothing which he could deſire ſhould be wanting to 
him, he began his Journey in Autumn, 1598, with his Sons 
and Scholars, leaving his Wife, and Daughters at Ranzon'8 
Caſtle, near Hamboury, and being arrived at the Emperor's 
Court at Prague, his Majeſty received him with the higheſt 
Marks of Reſpect, gave him a magnificent Houſe, till he could 
procure one for him more proper for aſtronomical Obſervations, 
and aſſigned him à Penſion of 3000 Crowns; and promiſed 

him, upon the firſt Opportunity, a Fee for him and his De- 
| ſcendants. Brahe then ſent his eldeſt Son to conduct his Fa- 
mily to him, who, arrived agreeable to his Wiſhes ; but ſuch 
is the Uncertainty of preſent Things, that he did not long 
enjoy this happy Situation; for upon the 24th of October, 
1601, he died of a Retention of Urine, in the Fifty-fifth 
Year of his Age, leaving an affectionate Wife, two Sons, and 
four Daughters, and was interred in a very magnificent Man- 
ner, in the principal Church at Prague, where he had a noble 
Monument erected to him. His great Skill in Aftronomy is 
univerſally known, and his Works afford us ample Proof of it. 
Speaking of them himſelf, he ſays, „ Ever ſince he was 20 
Years old, he was occupied either in acquiring the Know- 
ledge of the celeſtial Bodies, or the Nature and Properties of 
Metals, Gems, Minerals, &c. by Study and Experiments ; and 
that he had purſued his Studies, on worthy Motives, and com- 
- * municated his Diſcoveries for general Uſefulneſs, appears from 
the inward Pleaſure he felt at the near Approaches to his laſt 
Moments, folacing himſelf principally from this Reflection, 
That he had not lived in vain, and that he hoped bis Labours would 
redound to the Glory of God. He then enjoined his Son, and Son- 
in-law, to take Care, that none of his Works were loſt ; and 
that they might ſafely rely on the Goodneſs and Proteclon of 
the Emperor, who, he did not doubt, would take Care of 
them. Exhorted the Students to attend cloſely to their Exer- 


| Cifes, and to Kepler he recommended the finiftiing of the Tables 


he had conſtructed, for regulating the Motion of the Planets : 


Thanked the illuſtrious and noble Eric Brahe, a Counſellor to 
the [mug of Sweden, and his Kinſman, for his long and faithful 
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Frindihipy and then reigned bio Breath, The principal Par 
of his Writings, as the learned Gaſſendus informs us, are, 


CC 
11th, 1872, in C [ ad at gen, 1573, in 
II. An 1 penn the rt SALES 1 
ced in niverfity agen, | ear 1574. "Publiſhed 
nes int af Aga Of Meg! | | Ah 
III. A Treatiſe of the Comet, in the Year 1577, immediately 
after it diſappeared. Nine Years afterward, he reviſed it, and add- 
ed a 1oth Chapter. Printed at Uraniboxrg, 1589, 0 Oo 
IV. Another Treatiſe on the new Phenomena of the Heavens. 
In the 1ſt Part of which, he treats of the Reſtitution, as he calls it, 
of the Sun, and of the fixed Stars; And, in the zd Part, of a new 
Star, that then had made its Appearance. 

V. A Collection of aſtronomical Epiſtles, Printed at Uraniboarg, 
1596, in 4to. Nuremberg, 1602, in 4to. and at Franchfort, in 1610; 
it was dedicated to Maurice Landgrave of Heſſe ; becauſe there are 
in it a conſiderable Number of Letters of the Landgrave William his 
Father, and of Chriffopher Rothmann, the Mathematician of that ; 
Prince, to Tycho, of Dyebs to them both. - ] IIS . | 1 

VI. The mechanical * of Aſtronomy reſtored. Publiſh-. 4 
ed at Wand:ſburg, 1598, in Fol. 77 

VII. An Anſwer to the Letter of a certain Scogſnan, concerning 
the Comet, in the Year 1577. e 

VIII. Concerning the Compoſition of an Elixir for the Plague, 
addreſſed to the Emperor Rodolpbus. : | 

IX. An Elegy upon his Exile ; erg at Roftoch, in 1614, 4to. 

X. The Kab hin Tables, which he had not finiſhed when he died; 
but were reviſed, and publiſhed by Kepler, as Tycho had deſired. He 
gave them this Title, in Honour of his great Patron the Emperor Ro- 


—_ | 5 
I. An accurate Enumeration of the fixed Stars. Addreſſed to 
the Emperor Rodo/phus. | 


XII. A complete Catalogue of 1000 of the fixed Stars, which 
Kepler has inſerted in the Rudolphin Tables. | | 

XIII. Hiftoria Czleftis : Or, a Hiſtory of the Heavens, In two 
Parts. The 1 contains, the Obſervations he had made at Uran 
bourg. In 16 Books. The Latter contains, the Obſervations made 


at Wandeſburg, Wittenberg, Prague, &c. In 4 Books. 
XIV. Is an Epiſtle to Cafter Pucer. Printed at Copenhagen, 1668. 


Beſides theſe Works, we find, he was frequently employed 
in compoſing Latin Verſe, though not very fortunate in the 
Attempt, there being too frequent Faults in regard to Quanti- 
ty; and tho it may appear like drawing a Veil over the Luſ- 
tre of his Character, we cannot, as impartial Hiſtorians, but ; 
acknowledge, he was too credulous, with reſpe& to judicial 
Aſtrology, and likewiſe very ſuperſtitious, with regard to Pre- 
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ſages, Omens, G. It was faid of bim by Gaſſendus, if 
he met an old Woman, when he went out of Doors, he uſed to 
turn back immediately; being perſuaded, it was a bad Omen. 
And he did the fame, upon a Journey, if he ſaw an Hare in the | 
Road. While he lived at Lranibonrg, he had, at his Houſe, 4 
Mad-man, whoſe Name was Lep, whom he placed at his Feet 
when he was at Table, and fed him hi 3 and, as he ima 
gined, that every Thing that mad perſon faid, preſaged ſome· 
thing or other, he obſerved carefully, all that his own Man faid; 
and becauſe it happened ſometimes to prove true, he fancicd he 
might depend upon all that he ſpoke. He was moreover cen - 
ſyred as very poſitive, and impatient of Contradiction. He 
was born in the Lutheran Religion, which was the eſtabliſmed 
one of his Country, and continued in it till his Death. Ne- 
vertheleſs, his Character was was always honoyred and eſteemed 
by the Learned, whoſe Sentiments in general may fitly cloſe 
our Hiſtory of him. Kepler ſtiles him the Hipparchus of out 
Age; Ve „ut, in his Book De 8cientiis Mathematicis,' tells 
that he gained an immortal Reputation by his Works, be- 
ing inferior to none of the preceding Aſtronomers ; and that in 
bis Obſervation of the Fix'd Stars, he did not implicitly ac- 
quieſce in what Hipparchus had done, but exceeded the Tnduf- 
try of Ptolemy, and the Followers of Apbenſus. And Mr, Bonk, 
in his Phyflogical Eſſays, obſerves, that the noble Tycho, as he 
ſtiles him, beſides his Time and Induſtry, laid out much greater 
Sums of Money on Inſtrumeats, for aſtronomical Obſervations, 
than any Man, whom we have heard of in later Times.. 
It is well known, he was the Inventor of a new Syſtem of the 
World, which he endeavoured to eſtabliſ on the Ruins of the 
Copernican Syſtem, but it did not ſucceed z for as on the one 
Hand, nothing could be more elegant, . and rational, 
than the Copernican Syſtem ; ſo on the other, nothing eould be 
more extravagant and abſurd, than that of Tycho's Hypotheſis, 
which placed the Earth in the Center, and the Sun with the 
whole Syſtem of Planets about it, revolving about the Earth 
once in 24 Hours. This could only ſhew, how fond Mankind 
are of their own Inventions, and how ambitious of Reputation, 
which they endeavour ſometimes to attain, in Oppoſition to the 
eleareſt Truths, and even Demonſtration itſelf, | b 
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us born in the Dominions of Genca, in 1442. Authors 


| ſomewhat differ wich reſpeRt to the Genealogy, but all in gene- 


ral allow; that he deſcended from an antient and reputable Fas 
mily,' from Parents, who took Care po inſtil into his Mind the 
Rudiments of Literature, and gave him a Taſte for lurther Im- 
provement in Science, for which he very early diſcovered an 
unoommon Genius, and for the Attainment of which, when 
but a Youth; he applied himſelf with great Diligence ; and tu 
this End, put hintſeif under the Care of proper Tutors at Pu- 
via, for the Study of Arithmetic; Geography; Geametry; Phis 
loſophy, Painting; and other Scirnces: And it appears by his 
Letters to their Majeſties the Ki and Queen of Spain, that ha 
was well verſed in Natural and rimental Philoſophy; ind 
was a cutious Obſerver of whatever tended to his Imptovement 
in Navigation; for the Roſult of his Enquiries led him to viſit 
foreign Nations; and to encreaſe his Knowledge by the Praca 
tice, as well us the Thebry of this Artz his firſt Step to this 
End was; to viſit his elder Brother; then reſiding at Zion, to 


receive his Aſſiſtance in drawiris Charts of the Coaſt, Ge. and 
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After this efiterptiſing Geriius had made ſome Irhprovechen 
in the Sciences, and had been a few Voyages to Sea, his Studies 


preſented ta his Imagination (as it were) new Worlds; and that ; 


— — Picton of the Brain, he aſlgns the fol 

lowing Reaſons: 1! 

yy. — Mr al Bok auf Lads coltgcths 4 Pphant, 

or Globe, which might be gone about from Eaſt to Weſt. - 
2. That a great Part of this Globe Had been travelled over, 

and that then thete only remained to diſcover that Space which 

lay between the Eaſtern Bounds of Juin, known to Prolimy and 


| Marinuc, round about Eaſtward, till they came through our 


Weſtern Parts to the Iſlands Azores and Cabo Verde, the "0 
Weſtern Parts yet diſcovered. T_T pete 
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3. He conſidered, that this Space, lying between en 
Limits knownto Marinus, and the aforeſaid Idand of Gabe , 
could not be above ; Part of the great Circumſerende of 
Globe; fince the ſaid Marinus was already gone 15 of the 
Parts, into which the World is divided towards the FEaſt, 
| therefote to return to the ſaid Ile of Cabo Herde, there 

about g Parts ; for the eee oper" 
cxipery towns the Weſt. n p 

4- He rechaned, .that fince Merinuchad, in his Cafpigrathy 
givin an Account of 15 Hours, or Parts, of the Globe towards 
che Eaſt; and yet was not come to the End of the Eaſtern Land; 
it followed of Courſe, that the ſaid End muſt 4p” re 
cat; and conſequentiy, the- farther it extended Eaſtward, the 
nearer it aame to the Iſland Cube Herd totyatds our Weſtern 

Parts; and that if ſuch Space was Sea, it might eaſily be ſailed 
in few Dayry and if Land, it would pada Glapreted by das 
ing: Weſtward. W ©5530. 

Fully perſuaded of the T ruthzxdeduceakle from his Reafoning, 
| and the Authority af fome learned Men in Favour of it, he re- 
falved to try the Experiment, and to venture his Honour and 
Reputation, his Health, and even Life itſelf, in Queſt of thoſe 
other Warlds, or Parts, which, yet remained | pndiſcovered z 
it is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, he was likewiſe animated, on 
the other Hand, from the Perſuaſion of the great Service it 
might be to the Public, the Intereſt that might accrue to himſelſ 
and the Honour and Reputation future Ages would Juſtly pay tq 
his Memory 79 * 
| 1 he addreſſed bimſelf to ſame Frinces in 33 
who laughed at the Enterprize, and ſtiled it a Dream. But 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, who then reigned in Spain, received him 
more favourably, and agreed to furniſh him with three Ships, 
on the Conditions by him ſtipulated, wiz. 9 That if he made 
©. no Diſcoveries, he ſhould have no Nb that if he did 
4 he ſhould be Viceray by Land, and Admiral by Sea, and 
F have the Tenths of the Profits of all the Countries diſcovered 
* by bim, and that theſe Privileges ſhould be hereditary to his 
* ns This eee, enn "Ip 


? Churcbill's Vonage, Life . Columbus, by his Son, Page 67. 
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eee 20d hte" 6e of age, Wee 
Columbus fet out from Port Pals de Moger in Spajn, and was 
then wich the Title of. Admiral, With three Ships, 
CCC 

Hes, and ſtayed at Gnura till September 6, when they failed to 
proſecure 'theif"iricehded Diſcovery ;/ but: at length, uhen they 
were got duft of Sight of Land, the Men grew very 'uncaly} - 
—:: ß)“ 

partly by Threats. M 
— i fad 0 bo te Fr who obſerva 
the Variation of the Compass. 

On the kith of Ofober, te Kira perceived «Light; nl 
embüüng dat ß 4 Candle, and When it ' was: full Day, be 
landed at Guana Bojin his Boat, with the Royal Standard, fols 
lowed by the Captain, and other Officers. They kneeled on 
the Shore, kiſſed the Ground; and thanked God for their fafe 
Arrival. Then tlie Admiral ſtood up, called the Iſland, which 
is one of the Luccas, ' St. Salvador, and took Poſſeſſion of it, in 
the Name of their Catholic Majeſties, with the uſhal Formali- 2 
ties. The Natives, filled with Wonder and Joy, were fond of bo 
ingratiating themſelves into their Favour, and of getting dome · * "of 
thing from them by way of Exchange. He was at length by 
kindly received by their Chiefs, and Some of them, who were 
ene 09 er ee, e {ty 
tiers. at, 

The. dare Sores being back of Oftohir, the Admiral 
ran along the Coaft of the Iſland towards the North · weſt in 
his Boate, to diſcover whatever might be curious or uſeful. 
He found a large Bay, or Harbour, capable of containing all 
the Ships in Europe. The People along Shore gathering, with 4 
great Admiration, to ſee how faſt the Boats paſſed the Shore, A 
ſeveral ſwam out to them, to ſalute and carry them Preſents; 4 
At length Columbus came to a Part, where he'ſiw ſix Houſes 

of the Tndidris, with Gardens about them, as pleaſant as thoſe iti 

Caſtile in May; but as it became tireſome for his Men to 

row, on 14; 116th,” he returned by another Iſland that 4 
is ſeven gues Frbm the other, called St: Mary ef the C. 
von, on that Side of this Iſland next dt. Saſuad extended North | 
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weſt, five Leagues in Length, but che Admiral went on that 
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$ide which lies Eaſt and Weſt, and being landed, the People 
of the Iſland ran together to ſer the Chriſtians. The Admiral, 
perceiving this Ifland, as to its Produce and Inhabitants, were 
- Muchi the ſathe as the laſtz failed weftward- to another Iſland 
conſiderably bigger and anchoted upon the Coaſt of it, which 
was called Ferndndinii ; but before be reached this Iſland, the 
Adihiral found a Man in a ſmall Canoe; who had ſame Water 
and a little Earth; like Verthilion, going to f 
News of the Chriſtians; but he was courteouſli received by 
the Admiral, and taken into his Ship; deſigning, as ſoon: as he 
tame to Land; to ſet him aſhore to ſptead the News: The 
good - Accbuiit he gave; cauſed the People of Fernandind-t6 . 
eine aboatd in their Canoes; and to bring their Curioſities, to 
preſent; or exchange. Theſe People ſeemed to be wiſer and 
diſcreeter than the Forther, and were for, having what they eſ- 
teemed an Equivalent in Exchange. Among other notableThings 
which they ſaw in that Iſland, there were ſome Trees which 
appeared to be grafted ; becauſe they bad Leaves and Branches 
- of four ot five Sorts, and yet were natural. They alſo ſaw 
3 Fiſhes of ſeveral Sorts; and fine Colours; but no Sart of Lands 
Animals, except Lizzards, and Snakes. The better to diſcovet 
mis Ifland, they failed. to another Part of it, but finding no- 
thing more extraordinary, on Fridiy the 19th, they ſailed away to 
another, called Saamotio, to which he gave the Name of {ſabella- 
The Admiral having learnt the priticipal Secrets of the 
Uſatid Jabells, its Product and Mannefs of the People, he Tet 
fail for a large Country, much applauded by them; called Cu- 
ba, which lay towards the South, where he came to Anchor. 
Here the Trees were thick and tall, and adorned with Fruits 
and Bloſſoms, different from ours, and Abundance of Birds 3 
but the People immediately fled for Fear: Here the Admiral 
fent two Chriſtians with: one of the Indians, brought from &. 
Salvador, to travel up into the Country, and make much of the 
Natives; and that he might loſe no Time, ITE 

a-ſhore to careen. 

After they had tarried the limited Tithe, they bed, ad 
acquainted the Admiral with the Products of the Country, and 
| Mamiers of the People. They having the Conſent of ſome 
2 Judi 0 6 aboard the Ship; and fail with them, treo wee | 


| accepted 
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accepted of; but no Hulband was to leave the Wiſe, or Wiſe | | 


the Huſband : neither the Child the Parent. 
Abdut the 13th of November, kcal: best en hn Buſh 
ward, to the Iſland of Babin, and thence to Hifpaniola. On 
Sunday, the 1 3th of FJamary, being near the Clipe, called Ena- 
morads, the Admiral ſent ſome of the Chriftions and Indian a- 
ſhore, and found the Natives 'much more fierce, and. prepared 
with Bows and Arrows. The Admiral called this Place Goſs 
pho de Flechas ; or the Gulph ef Arrows. The chief Produce df 
the Iſland was Cotton - On the 1th of January, they failed 
in Queſt of other Iſlands, and for 15 Days met with ſuch win- 
dy, tempeſtuous Weather, that they could not land any where. 
At length; they reached the Iſland of St. Mary, one of the A- 
res, and the People on this Ifland, as well as thoſe in the 
Ship, were greatly aftoniſhed at the providential Eſcape of 
the Admiral; and underſtanding what the Admiral had diſcg- 


them came on board with freſh Proviſions, and many Compli- 
ments from the Commander of the Iſland. The Admiral and 
his Crew, remembering they had made a Vow on the Thurſday 
before, to go-bare-foot, and in their Shirts, the firſt Land they 
came to, to ſome Church of our Lach, they were all of Opi» 
nion, they ought to perform. it here; eſpecially, being a Place 
where the Governor and People expreſſed ſo much Affection 
and Tenderneſs for our Men, and belonging to a King, who 
was ſo great a Friend to him at Caſtile. Therefore the Admi- 
ral deſired theſe three Men to repair to the Town, and cauſe 
the Chaplain to come, that had the. Keys of the Hermitage, 
that he might ſay Maſs there. Theſe Men conſenting, . they 
went into the Caraval's Boat with half the Ship's Crew, that 
they might begin to perform their Vow, and on their Return, 
the Reſt might do the ſame ; but being landed, the Governor 
and Abundance of People from the Town; who lay in Am- 
buſh, on a ſudden ruſhed out upon them, and made them Pri- 
n R could 


never get away from them. 


The Admiral, thinking they: eee to boſpect 


ſome Misfortune had befallen them, either at Land or Sea; he 
reſolved therefore with his Ship to ſail about a Point. * come 


Cece -* near, 


vered, ſeemed to rejoice,' giving Praiſe to: God; and three of 


ndarg he ſaw Abundance of People on Horſe - back, many of whom 


* 
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diſmounted, and went into the Boat to attack the Caraval. The 
Admiral therefore miſtruſting hat might happen, and per- 
eciving that thro their Treachery he was put under great Dif- 
ficulties, began to conſider how he might extricate himſelfʒ 
and firſt he ordered his Men to be in Readineſs and armed, but 
to make no Shew of Reſiſtance, that the Portugueſe might come 
the nearer. When they were near the Admiral, the Captain of 
them, ſtood up, and deſired to parley, which the Admiral 
granted, thinking he would come on board, and might de ſe - 
eured without Breach of Faith; but the Portugueſe did not come 
nearer than to be heard. When the Admiral proceeded to re- 
preſent their unreaſonable Conduct, and how much it would 
be diſapproved and reſented by their Catholic Majeſties ; the 
Captain and his Men, diſregardifig this, he ſuſpected ſome 
Breach had happened between the two Crowns ſince his De- 
parture, and determined to return their ill Treatment, by 
making Repriſals; but the next Day, the Wind increaſing, he 
was obliged to put to Sea, and fail towards the Iſland of St, 
Michael; but the Weather growing calmer, he reſolved to re. 
turn to the Ifland of St. Mary, to recover his Men, and an 
Anchor that he had loſt ; and on his Arrival there,. there came 
off a Boat, with five Men and a Notary, who upon Secu; 


_ rity went aboard, and lay there that Night. The next Day, 


they requeſted him to produce his Commiſſion from the King of 
Spain, which the Admiral complied with, as thinking it better, 
at that Time, to ſuppreſs his Reſentment; and ſtipulated for 
the Return of his Seamen, which was ſoon after ö 
with. 

On Sunday the 24th, the Admiral ſailed from be Ifand of 
K. Mary for Spain, but in the Voyage met with a great Storm, 
and was forced upon a Rock off Zj/bon. The Admiral, how- 
ever, with great Skill got into Liſbon River, to the great/Aſto» 
niſhment of the People of that Country and their Seamen, who 
ran from all Parts to behold, as it were, ſome Wonder. Af- 
ter he had anchored, he preſently ſent one Expreſs to his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty, with the News of his Arrival, and Another to 
the King of Portugal, nee to anchor ws 
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On Tueſia the Sth of March, the, Maſter of Ae Guang 

chip, that lar in the Harbexr, Fame with his Boat full of ar 
Men to the Admixal's Caraya requiring him to come alo 
and give an Arnet of himfelf tp, the 8 0 Officers. 


"# 


he was not. obliged. to obey. any. ſuck Summons. | 
required to ſend his, Boatſwain. The. Admiral refuſed that 
alſo, and produced the King of Spain's Commiffon; upon 
which, he was ſatisfied and went back to his Ship, aud gave 
ſuch a ſurprizing Account to \ 4k 2 de Acoma, his Captai 
that he came immediately with rumpets, Fifes, Drums, s 
great State aboard the Admiral, exptefing much Kindneſs, and 
offered his Service. The next Day, it deing known at Liſbon, 
that the Ship came from the Indie, great Numbers went on 
board to ſee the Indians, and hear News; ſome of them praise 
— God for thoſe, great Diſcoveries he had made, iy. 19 75 


ſelf and his 8 b 0 any Pay. At the e | 
he wrote to the Admiral, congratulating: him on his happy Ar- 


rival, and inviting him to come and viſit him. He accep! 
the Invitation, and on Saturday, the gth, of March, the Time 
appointed, the King ordered all the Nobility of his Court to go 
out to meet him; and being < come into his Preſence, the King 
did him great Honour, commanding him to put on his Cap 
and fit down ; ; and having with a chearful Countenance heard 
the Particulars, of, his proſperous Voyage, offered him all he 
ſtood in need of, for the Service of their Catholic M e 
intimating, however, \ that he, thought, that foraſmych a0 he 
had been a Captain in Portugal, that Conqueſt belonged to him; 


to which the Admiral replied, he knew no ſuch Agreement, 
and that he had ſtrictly obſerved his Orders, which, were n 


to go to the Mines of Portugal, nor to;Guinea, The King (aj 
all was well. The Admiral having ſtayed there all Sunday. and | 
Maonday, and been at Maſs, took Leave of the King,, with 
great Expreſſions of Kindneſs. On his Return, he paſſed by 
2 e where the Queen chen was, who ſent * 
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to paſs without ſeeing ber, and did him all the Furber ind 
| Honour due t& the greateſt Lord. The Admiral had the Offer 
of being conducted to Spain by Land, but he thought it moſt 
expedient to fetum Home in his Caraval with his Men. 
On Midigſday, the i zth of March, "the Admiral {et full fo 
Seville, 'and on the Friday following, at Noon, arrived at Salter, 
and came to an Anchor in the Port of Palos, whence he had 
ſet out; on the 3d of  Fugu/t, 7 Months and 11 Days before 
his Return. He was there received by all the People in Pro- 
 ceffion, giving Thanks to God for his proſperous Succeſs, 
which it was hoped would redound ſo much to the Propaga- 
tion of Chriftianity, and the "Increaſe of their Catholic Ma- 
Jeſties Dominions ; all the Inhabitants looking upon it as a 
great Matter, that the Admiral ſet out from thence. The 
Admiral ſoon after ſet out for Barcelona, where their Catholic 
Majefties then were. He got thither the x5th Day of April, 
| having, before ſent their Majeſties an Account of the happy 
SA of his Voyage, which was extraordinary ' pleaſing to 
them, and they ordered him a moſt ſolemn Reception, as to 
a'Perfon, who had made ſuch ſingular Diſcoveries, and done 
ſuch eminent Service. The Court and City went out to meet 
bim, and their Catholic Majeſties ſat in public, with great 
State, under a Canopy of a Cloth of Gold; and when he 
went to kiſs their Hands, they ſtood up to him as to a great 
Lord, and cauſed him to fit down, Having given' a brief Ac- 
count of his Voyage, they gave him Leave to retire to his A- 
| partment, whither he was attended by the Court, and when 
the King rode about Barcelona, the Admiral was permitted to 
ride on one Side of him, and the Infante Fortuna on the other ; 
« Favour never granted to any before but the Infante. 
Columbus having given thele Proofs, not of his uncom- 
mon Skill in Navigation, but of his great Abilities, Oeconomy, 
and Integrity; and having received many Marks of their Majeſties 
Favour, confirmed by Letters Patent, it was reſolved by their 
faid Majefties in Council, that the Admiral ſhould proceed on 
another Voyage, in order to people the Ifland of Hiſpaniols, 
make other Diſcoveries, ere& Colanies, and propagate Chriſ- _ 
tianity, &c, and in order to render the Title of their Catho- 
Nn 


diſcovered, 
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diſcovered,, as what, might be afterwards! it was reſolyed, to 
ply to the Hope (then Aluaander VI.) for Mageres sd Wi 
he, was pleaſed to give undet his Holineſs's Seal. 

All Things nęceſſary for,bjs intended Voyage being par 
the Admiral w A Anchor in, the Road of, Gadzz,, on the 
25th of September, 1493, and ſteered: S. W. ſor the Canary I- 
ſlands. In this Voyage, he viſited the Iſland of Dominica, $t4 
Mary's, Guadalupe, Montſerrat, Sti Maria, la Antigua, Hiſpanio- 
la, the City of the Nativity, eſtabliſhed a Colony at 1ſatellas. 
and diſcovered Gold-mines at- Ciben. Thence he failed. to the, 
Hands of Jamaica and Cuba, in many of which Iſlands, Pro- 
vinces; &c. having taken the utmoſt Pains to eſtabliſh Chriſti· 
anity, he concluded to return to Spain, to give their Catho- 
lie Majeſties an Account of the State and Condition of thoſe 
Iſlands: | Accordingly, on the loth of March, 1496, he ſet 
fail, but meeting with adverſe Winds, was obliged to fall 
off towards the South to the Caribbee Iſlands, and came to ans 
Anchor at Marigulante, on the gth of April, where, after fur- 
niſhing himſelf with Bread; Water, Wood, Se. an the 20h 
of April, he ſailed for Spain. 7 | 

Having made but little Way, and the Ships beg full of 
People, on the 20th of May, they began to be very ſicklyy 
and were reduced to Want of Proviſions ;,. beſides which, 
a Difference of Opinion in the Pilots on board occaſioned very 
great Uneaſineſs. However, this afforded an Opportunity for 
the Admiral to diſcover ſuperior Knowledge; as well as Equa- 
nimity of Tempet, aſſuring them he was but little Weſt of the 
Axores; for, according to his J ournal, the Dutch Compaſſes va- 
ried, as they uſed to do, à Point; and thoſe of Genoa, that uſed 
to agree with them, varied but very little; but after ward, ſail- 
ing Eaſt, varied more; which he urged as a Reaſon of their being 
Weſt of the Azores 100 Leagues. He made other Obſervations 
and Remarks, according to his ſuperior Skill, and to the great 
Satisfaction of the whole Ship s Company. They had Sight of 
Land much ſooner than was apprehended poſſible, even by the 
Pilots, and landed at Odemira, between _— and St, . 


on the 8th, of June. Lis i& 0 


Columbus had but juſt. * in Spain, perry — bar ſome 
Curioſities to their Majeſties, yy given a proper Account of 
D d d what 
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| what had ocehrped of Inpbethnee in this Voyage, Cas 
Wo ceived ſome Marks of 'their Majeſties Favour, than he was re. 


queſted (as abſalutely requiſite) to go to the Mute a third 
Time, which he complied with, tho), it is fajd, not without 
Reluctance, ſome Perſons in his Abſence having" Toun® a neo 
to depretiate his Diſcoveries ——  - 

The Admiral ſet fail on the zoth of May, 1498, from the 


| Bay of St. Lycar d Berrameda, and on the 7th of June ar- 
| rivedat the Inland of Puerto- Santo, where he took in ſome Pro 


viſions; and thence failed to Gymera. where he arrived on the 
roth; but making but ſhort Stay, he arrived, on the 25th of 
June, at the Iſland de Fal, one of thoſe of Cabo Verde, and on 
the 5th of Jah, ſailed from thence to diſcover the Continent, 
ſteering by S. W. till he came under the Equinoctial, about the 
Middle of Jay. He ſays, that having ſteered due Weſt for ſome 
Time, in order to find Land, he very carefully took the Lati- 
tude, and ſound a wonderful Difference between that and the 
Parallel of the Axores; for there, when the Churles's Wain was 
on the Right, that is, Eaſt, then the North Star was loweſt, 
and from that Time began to riſe ; fo that, when the Charles's 


Nun was over Head, the North Star was two Degrees and an 


Half higher, and being once paſt that, began again to deſcend 


the ſame five Degrees, it aſcended: This, he ſays, he obſerv- 


ed -ſeveral Times very carefully; but that whete he was at 
this Time in the Torrid Zone, it happened quite contrary ; for 
when the Churlen Main was in its greateſt Elevation, he found 
the North Star ſix Degrees high, and when the Charles's Wain 
came to the Weſt, in fix Hours Space, he found the North 
Star eleven Degrees high, and then in the Morning, when the 
Charles's Wain was quite depreſſed, tho' it could not be ſeen 
becauſe of the Inelination of the Pole, the North Star was fix 
Degrees high; ſo that the Difference was ten Degrees, and 


— Circle, whoſe Diameter was ten Degrees; whereas, 


in the other Place, it made but five, lowering the Poſition; 
ſor there it is loweſt, when the other is Weſt, and here when 
in its Elevation. We might here proceed to take Notice of 
the Admiral's diſcovering the Iſland of the Trinity, and thence 
ſailing to the'Cape, called Puntal dr] Arenal, and afterwards 
dae his Courſe en where he found Gals and many 

5 precious 
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precious Pearls. He was expoſed to many Dangers. during 


this long Voyage; but as we haue already been as particular 
as the Limits of our Hiſtory will permit, and theſe Particulars: 
more properly belong to Naval Hiſtory, we ſhall bring this Ar- 
count to a Cloſe, 25 ſome eg Hr. 1 
Character. 

Hiſtory informs us that he. was 4 Perſon of eee 
of Temper, ſeldom moved to Paſſion; but when moſt pro- 
voked, was never heard to ſwear, or utter any other Expreſ · 
ſion than God tate you. He was very careſul to preſerve the 
ſame Abhorrence to Swearing in thoſe who failed with him, 
and as much as poſſible, to promote Peace and good Order, and 
was remarkably tender of his ſick Men. According to that 
Religion he profeſſed, he was cenſured as ſuperſtitious in many 
Obſervances, and too feady to regard ſome Phænomenas in Na- 
ture as Omens, or Preſages of ſome extraordinaty Events, and 
generally conſtrued them in his own! Favour. 

One remarkable Uſe which he made of his Knowledge was 
ſo wiſely adapted to his particular Circumſtances at that Time, 
it deſerves our Notice, While he lay off Hiſpaniola, there aroſe 
ſome Difference between him and ſome of the Indians; and the Mu- 
tineers ſo far prevailed, that the Natives flacked their Hands in 
ſupplying him with Proviſions, which reduced him' ta. great Di- 
ſtreſs ; but he extricated himſelf by this lucky Stratagem. He 
knew there would be a Lunar Eclipſe, in three Days Time, at 
the Riſing of the Moon, at the Beginning of the Night, and 
ſent an Indian Interpreter for the chief Indians of the Place, to 
ciſcourſe them about, a Matter of Importance. When they 
came, he told them by the” Interpreter, that the Chriſtians 
Gop, who lived in Heaven, took Care of the Good, and pu- 
niſhed the Bad ; and that the ſame Cod would puniſh the Indian 
for not bringing Proviſions to him and his Men; and 28 4 ſure 
Preſage of it, they ſhould ſee the Moon riſe, ſuch a Night, 
with an angry and bloody Aſpect. Some of the Natives Ti | 
ſrighted at this Relation, and Others mocked him; but when 
they ſaw the Eclipſe, as he had foretold, they believed what, 
ke had ſaid, eame and prayed him to intercede with his God on: 
their Behalf, and promiſed to ſupply him with what Proviſions 


he needed. The Admiral” replied, that he would; N 
1 
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Proof of it; they ſhould ſoon ſee the Moon put off Her angry 
Countenance by Degrees. The Eclipſe being over, they con- 


been rebraled to him from Hen. 


Upon the Admiral's Return from this third and laſt Vo ; 
he found his favourite Queen Jabella dead, and the King not 
ſo hearty in his Favour as before, which increaſed the Indiſpb- 
fition of Body under which he laboured, and he declined, and 
died piouſly, on May the 20th; 1506, at the City of Valadalid, 
aged 64. His Body was afterwards conveyed to Seville, and there, 
by the Catholic King's Order, magnificently buried in the Ca- 
thedral;'ahd an Epitaph, in Spaniſb, cut on his Tomb, in Me- 
mory of his renowned Actions, and Diſcovery of the Indies. 

A CasTILLA, y a LOF - | 


, 1 Nuevo Mundo dio Col ox. 


1 In Engliſß: 
To CAE and Lou, Col vntgvs has given a new World, 
Vet this brave Adventurer had not the Honour of giving bis 
own Name to this new World, but was robbed of it by Ame- 
Ficus Viſpuciut, a Florentine, who was ſent in 1497, by Emanuel, 
King of Portugal, to continue the Diſcoveries made by Colum- 
bus, as appears from the following Account, 
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Americus Yeſpucius's Diſcoveries. . 
T8 Gentleman was a Native of Florence, and made the 


| next conſiderable Diſcoveries, of which we ſhall give an 
Extract, from his own Account, to King Ferdinand of Caftiles 
and the Duke of Lorrain, as we find it in n Novus Or- 
bis, printed at Baſil, 1537. He made two Voyages towards 
the Weſt, at the Command of the ſaid King, and two to the 
South, by Order of Emanuel, King of Perg l. 
He began his firſt Voyage, May 20, 1497, with four Ships 
_— | 5 0 he 
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be ſailed from thence, he arrived at a certain Land, about 
1000 Leagues Welt of the Canaries, in N. Lat. 16. 75 Deg · 

more Weſt than the Canaries, and upon their Landing i in their, 
Boats, they found Abundance of Inhabitants, all naked; and 
notwithſtanding they uſed ſeveral Methods to allure them, 
they would not come near the Spaniards. He left that Place in 


Queſt of a good Harbour, which he happily met with in a 


few Days, and found the People almoſt 2s thy as the Former 3 
at length, however, they were prevailed upon by ſome tri 
fling Preſents, as Glaſſes, Bells, &c. after which, Multitudes . 
of the Natives came ſwimming to them ; at which both the 
Men and Women were remarkably dexterous. | 
Americas lays, the Situation of the Country Was excellent, 
and he found ſome Signs of Gold in it ;- but being ignorant of 
the Language, he could get no Diſcoveries ftom the Inhabi- 
tants. Parting hence, he coaſted along the Shore, paſſing by 
many Shoals, and as he landed at ſeveral Places, where he found 
the Language differed more than the Manners of the People, 
ſometimes taking the Indian Natives on board with their Con- 
ſent, and at other Times making them Priſoners. They re- 
turned again to Spain with 222, on the firſt of October, 1499, 
where they were joyfully received, and fold their Priſoners. 
Americus began his ſecond Voyage from Cadiz, on May 11, 
in the following Year, and, after 19 Days fail, came to a new 
Land, which he ſuppoſed to be a Continent, in S. Lat. 5, a- 
bout 500 Leagues from the Canaries. This Country was al- 
moſt covered with Marſhes, and had ſeveral great Rivers, 
which contributed to its Verdure; and there were many fine 
tall Trees, but he ſaw no Inhabitants, though he found many 
Signs of its being peopled. He tried to land at ſeveral Places, 
in order to make new Diſcoveries, but the Tides ran fo ſtrong, 
that he could not; at length, however, he landed in an Iſland, 
where the People were of an uncommon Size, bold, vigorous 
and warlike, having Bows and Arrows, and when attacked, de- 
fended themſelves with great Intrepidity. This and, there- 


fore, was called the Ie of Giants. Being now bound home- 


wards, he came to. another Country, where the People were 
friendly. Here he ſtayed 47 Days, from whence he ſailed for 
Antigua, formerly diſcovered by Columbus, and leaving that 
Eee Place 


1 


to Li/bon, and promiſed to do great Things 
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Place, on Jah 22, he arrived at Cadiz the 8th-of September | fol-. 


lowing. 


After this ſecond Voyage, whilſt 2 * ſtayed at Srville, 
Emanuel, King of Portugal, invited him, n to come 
or him, Americus, 

however, declined it, becauſe of his bad + State of Health but 


Was prevailed on by a ſecond Meſſage, and ſet out from Lifton 


with three Ships, on the roth of May, 1501; ſailed from 


thence to the Canaries with a S. W. Wind, and arrived at that 


Part of Ethiopia, called Beſilicca, under the Torrid Zone, where 


taking in Wood and Water, he ſteered South through the Ar. 


lantic Sea, and after 67 Days Sail, thro” very dangerous Tem- 
peſts, he arrived at an Iſland, 700 Leagues from the Coaſt-of 
Afric. On the 17th of Auguſt following, he made a new Diſ- 
covery, and anchored about a League and a Half from the 
Shore in S. Lat. 5. The Country looked very green and plea- 
ſant, but meeting with no Inhabitants, he returned to his Ship, 
leaving ſome Glaſſes, Bells, &c. to entice the Natives to Friend- 
ſhip, if any ſhould come down ; but they were too ſhy to cor- 
reſpond, or ſuffer themſelves to be taken. They parted from 
thence, and ſailed along the Shore round a Point, called Vin- 
cent's Field, about 150 Leagues. Here they landed, and found 


the People more civilized, They met with great Numbers of 


Canes, and Trees, which were large, green Pipes, ſome of 
which were dry, on the Tops of the Trees, Three of the In- 
habitants willingly came on board, to go along with Americus 
to Portugal. He failed thence to the South, till he came be- 
yond the Tropic of Capricorn, in S. Lat. 32, where he governed 
his Courſe by the Stars of the South Pole, which, he ſays, 
were many more, greater and clearer, than thoſe of the North ; 
all which he noted down in his Jeurnal, with their Declination, 
Sc. He reckoned himſelf then 700 Leagues from St. Vincents 
Field before mentioned, but found nothing very remarkable this 
Voyage, except Abundance of Caſſia- trees, without diſcover- 
ing any valuable Minerals; after the taking in Wood and Water 
for fix Months, he ſteered his Courſe homeward, and, in 16 
Months, arrived at Li/bon, in 1502. 
He began his fourth Voyage from Liſbon, on the 10th of 
Moy, 15032 with fix Ships, and after touching at the lee of 
aps 
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Cape Verd, the Commodore, contrary to the Mind of Americus, 
and the Reſt, would needs fail to Sierra Leona, on the South 
Coaſt of Afrie, where they were ſhattered by a tertible Fem- 
peſt, and obliged to return home, after an unſucceſsful Voyage, 
where they arrived on June 28, 1504. | 


This is the Subſtance of what Americus ſays of his own 
Voyages, which we have inſerted for the Satiafaftion of the 
Curious. He ſays, he kept Journals, and deſigned to publiſh 
them with the Geography of the Places which he diſcovered ; 
but if he did, they are not now to be come at, Upon the 
Whole, it is evident, that this was a Part of Columbus's Dif- 
coveries, notwithſtanding this Country goes under n 5 
Name, as if he was the principal Diſcoverer, 

About this Time, and in the ſixteenth Century, there were 
many Perſons who diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by making ſome 
important Diſcoveries ; more eſpecially in North and South 
America ; for which they were in ſome Meaſure qualified by ſu- 
perior Attainments in the Aſtronomical Sciences, as well as by 
their Skill in Navigation : And to which they were animated 
by a Love of their Country; whoſe Names on theſe Accounts, 
as well as the ſignal Service they have done their Sueceſſors in 
the Art of Navigation, deſerve to be remembered, and tranſ- 
mitted with Eſteem to lateſt Poſterity. 

Among theſe were John and Sebaſtian Cabot, John Pance ds 


| Leon, Cortex, Saquedra Guzman, Mendoza, Solo, Gonſalvo Pi- 


zarro, Cc. Foreigners; and amongſt our own Countrymen, 
Sir Martin Forbiſher, Sir Francis Drake, Mr. Jahn Davis, &c. 
and likewiſe of ſome others, whoſe Names will be as laſting, as 
our Commerce with thoſe Parts, Hudſon's Bay, Virginia, &c. 
But as the Hiſtory of thoſe Perſons are more properly the Sub- 
jet of Naval Hiſtory, we ſhall return from this Digreffion to 
the Life of thoſe more celebrated for mathematical and philoſo- 
phical Sciences. 
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ene 88 was born — 9 His Father's 
C Name was Sever inus, and his Mother's Marina. (The: 


Name of Kongomontanus, \ is ſaid to be derived from an obſcure. 


Village of Cymbia, where he reſided) and as they followed 


Huſbandry, Chriſtianus was trained up in great Meaſure to that 


Employ 3 and in his younger Years was only permitted to at- 


tend a School, as the Circumſtance of his Parents, and Leiſure 
from that Employ would permit. The early Proofs he gave of 
his Genius for the Study of the mathematical Science, ingra- 
tiated him into the Eſteem of his Relations, from whom be 
received Encouragement. Prompted, however, by an eager 
Thirſt after Learning, at 15 Years of Age, he withdrew from 
his Country, and entered himſelf in a School at Vigurgb, at 
the Diſtance of about 12 Miles from the Place of his Nativity ; 
there purpoſing to ſubſiſt himſelf by his Induſtry ; and yet 
make farther Proficience in his beloved Studies, to which he 
applied himſelf with great Aſſiduity; and baving made a ſur- 
priſirig Progreſs in the Mathematics, under that eminent Philo- 


' ſopher Matthias Hanſius, he went to Copenhagen, where, by his 


ſingular Induſtry, he ſo well approved himſelf to his Profeſſors, 
that they gave the higheſt Commendation of him to Hebe 
Brabe who (having in the Year 1588, loft his Mecenas King 
Frederick II.) reſided now at the Iſle Huenna, readily accepted 
of Chriftianus as his Aſſiſtant, principally in his aſtronomical 
Labours, and in the Reformation of his Catalogue of the fixed 
Stars, and in the Theory of the Moon. During his Continu- 
ance here, his indefatigable Labour, Diligence and Fidelity,, 
gained him the ſincere Affection and Eſteem of this great Man; 
and ſoon after Tycho's Departure from Denmark in 1698, he 
came to him in Bohemia, where he proſecuted his Studies, and 
finiſhed his Theory of the Moon. In the Year 1600, having 
received his commendatory Letters, he took his Leave, and re- 
turned to his own Country, where, in the Univerſity of Copen- 
lagen, he was honoured with a mathematical hm 
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The Life of Jorawnzs SchoxzRUs. 201 
which he acquitted himſelf, with great, Reputation, 222 
his Time and Thoughts, in reviewing the Improvements 
others; farther inveſtigating the Nature and Phænoinena of th 
Heavens, and committing it to Writing for the Improvement . 
ſuoceeding Generations. His principal Work now extant is 
his Daniſh Aſtronomy, which was highly eſteemed by the 
Learned at that Time, and contains all the great Diſcoveries of 
Regiomontanus, Purbachus, and Tycho Brabe. To which he added 


an Appendix, containing the new Phznomeha of the Heavens. 
This Work was firſt publiſhed in the Year 1621, which, be- 


ſides many others, rendered him remarkable as a Philoſopher, 


while living, and much regretted at his Death. Hiſtory dees 
not furniſh us with many other Particulars relating to it, but 
that he died in the Vear 1647, in the 85th Year of his Age. 
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Joudungs SCHO NERUS, Philoſopher ind Mathe- 
matician, | was born at Carel/tat in Germany, A. Ch 14773 
his early Propenſity to the Study of, thoſe Sciences may be 
deemed a: juſt Prognoſtication of the great as 70 which 
he afterward made in them. So that from his uncommon Ac-, 
quirements, he was choſen choſen Mathematical Profeſſor at Nuren- 


burg, when but a young Man. He was very famous for bis 


Altrenomical Tables, which be publiſhed after thoſe of Regio- 
montahws, and to which he gives the Title of Reſeluta, becauſe | 
of their Clearneſs, as Yoſfius obſerves. But notwithſtanding N 
his great, Penetration, he was much inclined to Judicial Aſtro- 
logy, which he took great Pains to improve. His other prin- 
cipal Writings were, the Uſe of the Celeſtial and Terreſtria) 
Globes ; his Aſtronomical Equator ; his Organum Uramcum ; © 
but principally his Gnomonics, or large Treatiſe of Dialling, in 
Folio, publiſhed in 1551,. render him more known in the leag- | 
ned World than all his other Works beſides ; wherein he 8 


covers a ſurprizing Genius and Fund nee . 
ave ſeen, 


' Kind; This is the only Book of his Works that 


adit it mh oe rg that the Li ſo great a Ma- 
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84 eee, taken Notice of by the voluininous 
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was eſteemed as the Strabo and E/drds of Geriuaay; for he wa 


0 which was « equally learned and laborious. He died ar Raft of 
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iographers, who, notwithſtanding, employ whole 'Pages 41 
the Lives of Perſons, whoſe Memory will be of no mofe Be- 


- nefit to Mankind, than their Actions were while living, Hiſ⸗ 
Ne ts us, that gar 1547, in * Fe) 


r of his Age. | 
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A ene MUNSTER, was » Gome Mads 


born at Ingleſham, in the Year 1489. He appears to 


| " hi ſo extraordinary a Perſon, with reſpect to his Enowledge of 


the Mathematics, and various other Branches of Literature, 


that we are ſorry to find fo little of his Birth, Education, &c. 
Some of the moſt eminent and Uiſtinguilfiiig Characters and 
Events of his Life are, that from a diligent and impartial Stu- 
dy of the pay Scriptures, in their original Languages, de vil 


covered the Repugnancy of ,Popiſb Principles, to. the Purity 
and Simplicity thereof, and therefore publicly renounced thoſe 


Errors, and embraced Proteſtantiſm in 1529. The Proofs he 


ve” of his Accuracy in the Hebrew Tongue, and his Skill-in 
Mathematics, intituled him to pubſie Regard, ſo that he 


called to the Profeſſorſhip of the Hebrew'Language at Bf ut 


- the Time of his'Converfion. He'tranflated the Hara Bible, 
and Foſtphii's Hiſtory of the Jeton into Latin; he publiſhed u 


ons * of the Chalder, an Hebrew Dictionary, a large T'rea- 
tiſe of Dialling in Folio, and a Treatiſe of Coſmograph 


the Plvgur, in 1552, in the 23d Year of Ng ek nal 
225 630 Vear of his . 
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Marquiſate of Piedmont, A. C. 1492, (under the Govern- 
ment of the King of Portage.) | He was elteemed one mw 
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moſt learned Mathquaticians of dhe 16th Century. He was 
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Preceptar to Non Henry, Son of Emanuel, King of Portugal, 
and was called to the Proſeſſorſhip of the Mathematics in tha 
Univerſity of Gombra, where he publiſhed ſome Pieces which 
procured him great Reputation, His Book De Arte Naviganali, 
was received ſo much the more favourably, as it ſerved thegrand 
Deſigns, projected at the Court of the King his Maſter 3 for 
carrying on his maritime Expeditions into the Eaft. e Conv 
cerning this Work, Father Dechales gives us the following Aer 
count. In the Year 1530, Petreys Noni, a . celebrated 
Portugueſe Mathematician, upon occaſion of ſome Doubts:pro+ s 
poſed to him by AMartjnus Aiphenſus Sofa, wrote a Treatiſe of 
Navigation, divided into two Books; in the firſt, he anſwers 
ſome of thoſe Doubts, and explains the Nature of Loxadremie 
Lines. In the ſecond Book, he treats of Rules and Inſtru: 
ments proper far Navigation, particularly Sea - Charts. and 
Inſtruments, which. ſerve to find the Elevation of the Pole, 
but ſays, this Author is ſomewhat obſcure in the Manner 
of his Writing. Pnmmn—Fartic in his DiRiopary, takes g 
Notice, that Peter Nonius was the firſt, who in 1530, in- 
vented the Angles which the Laradromic Curues make with 
each Meridian, and which he calls Rbumbs in his Language, 
and which he calculated by ſpherical Triangles. Simon-Ste- 
vinus acknowledges, that Peter Nonius was ſcarce inferior. to 
the very - greateſt Mathematicians of the Age. Schottus. ſays, 
he explained a great many Problems, and particularly 325 me- 
chanical Problem of Ariftetle, on the Motion of 8 

Oars. His Notes upon Purhachius's Theory-of the Planets 

very much to be eſteemed ; for he there explains ſeveral | Things 
which had either not been taken Notice of, or not been rightly 
underſtood. 

He publiſhed in. 1 542, a Treatiſe on the Twilight, which 
he dedicated to John III. King of Portugal, and added to. it 
what Alhazen, an Arabic Author, has compoſed on the ſame Sub- 
jet. He likewiſe corrected ſeveral mathematical Miſtakes of 
Orontius Finæus. But the moſt celebrated of all his Works, 
or that at leaſt he appeared moſt to value, was abut 


of Algebra, which he had compoſed in Portugueſe, but 


— ; 
public; 


204 BIOS ATHIA PurLogornica, / 
bettet for hs eonfditdd, Gt the Cofiten Laiiguinjs was bse 
generally known than the Portugueſe, and that conſequently his 
Book would be of leſs Uſe, if he ſhould leave it in its original 
Form. This Work he dedicated to his former Pupil, Printe 


Hu, the Cardinal infant. His Epiſtle Dedicatory is dated 
from Liſbon, the 1ſt of December, 1 564 ; he was then principal 
Colmographer to the King of Portugal, and mathematical Pro- 
feſſot in the Univerſity of Coimbra. This Work contains 34t 
Pages in the Edition of Antwerp, 1567, in Oboe. 
There is a celebrated Invention, which goes by the Name of 

Nuss, and is ſuppoſed to be the Invention of this learned Por. 
_ tugieſe: But in ſuch Authors, as have given us a Sketch of his 
Works, they have never ſo much as mentioned this Article, 
which had it been really his Invention, they ſurely would never 
have omitted. The famous Aſtronomer Ricciolus frequently 
quotes this Author, but never mentions this Invention of his, 
though had it been known at that Time, it muſt certainly have 
anſwered a very good Purpoſe to him. But Taquet in his Geo- 
metry, Book I. takes Notice, that Clavius mentions this as the 
Contrivance of Peter Nonius, but repreſents him as delivering it 
im A Manner very difficult, and that it is hardly practicable. He 
likewiſe aſcribes the preſent eaſy Method of uſing this Invention 
to Guidas Ubaldus, which ! is to be ſeen in his aſtronomical Prob- 
lems, from whom he ſuppoſes modern Writers have borrowed 
it. An Account of the Uſe of this Inſtrument may be ſeen in 
The Young Gentleman and Lady's Philoſophy, Page 336. Nonits 
died in the Year 1572, aged 90 Years, leaving behind him 
one Daughter. Thuanus mentions, that he was a PRO ES- 
's0R of PRYSIc, which we alſo find W * Ger 
Authors. 
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Pau (Phily dureetus Theebraftus; Bankont de EY 

was born in 1493, at Emfideln, near Zurich, in Swiſſerland. - 
His Father's Name was William, who; being the natural Son of 
a Prince, was well ſkilled in the Sciences, and took great 


Care in the Education of his Son. Paracelus, well anſwered 
his Expectation, as he had a good natural Genius; and as his 


Inclination led him to the Study of Phyſic, he made great Pro- 
greſs in the ſame in a ſhort Time. He travelled into Francey 
Spain, and Taly, and the Empire, in order to be acquainted ' 
with the moſt celebrated Phyſicians there. After his Return in- 
to Swiſſerland, he reſided for a conſiderable Time at the City of 
Baſil, where he taught Phyſic in the German Tongue, (as Raa F 
mus, and ſome others inform us.) By his Aſſiduity in Study, 
and making ſuitable Experiments, he made great Improvement, 
and diſcovered new Methods of preparing Medicine, which 
was by chemical Operations, which, joined" with the Succeſs 
that attended his Practice of Phyſic, acquired him great Repu- 
tation. One John Litchtenfels, a Canon, falling extremely ſick, 
applied to Paracelſus, and promiſed him a conſiderable Sum, if 
he could recover him. Paracelſus effected it; but the Other 
refuſing to pay, was ſued by him, which occaſioned the Caſe 
to be laid before the Council, who ordered the Canon to pay 
him the uſual Fee only. Paracelſus, enraged at this Treat- 
ment, ſorſook the City of Baſil, and retired into Aſatia; 

where he likewiſe obtained great Reputation, as an Alchymift, ' 
He took Pleaſure in exploding the common and ordinary Way 
of practiſing Phyſic, and gloried in having, in ſo great a Mea- 
ſure, overthrawn the Method of Galan, which he ſaw was 
imperfe& and doubtful. In Conſequence hereof, however, he 
incurred the Diſpleaſure of the Phyſicians in, general; whom 
he is ſaid to have treated with too much Contempt; valuing 
himſelf much on his own Improvements, or new Methods of 
Practice; even boaſting, that he could, by his Remedies, keep 


. 2 Man alive for ſeveral Ages; whereas he himſelf died, when | 
but 4 Yonrn 6 AGEs in-1541, and was buried er 50 


tal of 8e ende ſeen his Egjtagh- pol 0 
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We have his Works in eleven Volumes, dy the Title of 
Opera Medioa-Chymica; five Paradoxa. + He wrote ſeveral other 
Treatiſes, that have.not been publiſhed, m_ aje ty be found 


| in the Cloſets of the Curious, 
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(was Gaar was born at Zurich, in  Swiſfriand. In the 
Year 1516, his Travels and indefatigable Studies in the 
ſcience of Phyſic and Philoſophy rendered him famous; fa 
that he was ſirnamed the Pliny of Germany, This great Man 
| begun his Studies in France; and having finiſhed them, travelled 
into tay, At his Return, being choſen Profeſſor, he applied 
bimſelf particularly to explain what belonged to Nature, and 
Natural Hiſtory, and to find out a more compendious Way of 
learning the Sciences than is commonly practiſed i in moſt Uni- 
yerſities. Thuanzs, and other Hiſtorians gives him an high 
Encomium for his laudable Attempts, and for his laborious Lu- 
| Cubrations i in the Proſecution of them, He died in the Yeas 
1565, in the 49th Year of his Age. His principal Writings were 
as follow: His Univerſal Library; A natural Hiftory of Ani- 
malt, in 4 Vols. ¶ Treatiſe of the Nature of Serpents, in 
$ Books; — Catalogue of Plants; A Treatiſe of the 
Baths in Germany and Helvztia ;—— 4 Treatiſe of Foſſils, Stones 
and Gems, illuſtrated with Figures; AmNZ:4 Greek and Latin 
Lexicon, with ſors other Pieces of leſs Nots. 
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2 Ramus was born at Fermandois, in the Year 1515. 

Hiſtory makes mention of the Meanneſs of his Birth, and 
diſtreſfing Vicifitudes of his younger Years, as ſuch Obſtacles 
to his great. Acquirements i in Philoſophy and the Mathematics, 
as render him the more admirable.” His ſtrong Propenſity to 
Learning, when but eight Years of Age, induced him to leave 
the Place of lr en, Ld of ha from W 
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and though Fortune ſeemed every Way his Enemy, yet he re- 

turned thither again; and being inflamed with a moſt ardent 

Deſire of Learning, that he might attain the liberal Arta, he 

contented himſelf with a. very flender Subſiftence for vera 

Months, which he received from Honoratus Charpentier, his ww 

Uncle. He was afterwards reduced by Neceſſity to undergo a 

hard Service, for many Years, in the College of Navarre; ne- 

verthelefs, as he diſcharged his Duty faithfully to his Mafters, | 

in the Day-time ; ſo, in the Night, after the Example of the  - 

Phyoſopher Clanthes, (by the Help of his Oil and his Lamp) "23 

he, in a ſhort Time, acquired ſuch Knowledge in the Bcienn 
ees, as qualified him for an advantageous Attendance on a "= 

Courſe of Philoſophy in the Schools for three Years and an Half; 4 

ſo that he merited the Eſteem of the moſt Ingenious, and was, 

admitted to take the Degree of Maſter of Arts. He 8 

to maintain Sentiments, or Doctrines, quite Fontrary to thoſe ; 

of Ariflotle, then taught in the Schools. >. "- 

Fregiug ſays, < when he was about to take his Babes 2 2 
cording to the the Cullom of the Schools, he was obliged to give '. © 
the Examiners, or Profeſſors, an Opportunity to diſpute win 
him. He therefore advanced this Problem, that all that 4. 
flatle had laid down was falſe. The Profeſſors were aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch a Problem, and treated him with ſome Conterape on 
account of it.” 

However, he bete very d all the Otjections that 
were made to him for a whole Day; and that he might do it with 
future Succeſs and Advantage, he reſolved to examine Ariſl- 5 
tl's Doctrine more narrowly ; and that he might defend his | Y 
own Hypotheſis, he ſet about perfecting himſelf in Logic; and M 
made his Reading, and alſo his Lectures of Eloquence, fubſer- -.M 
vient to it. The two firſt Books which he publiſhed, viz. his 
Inſtitutions of Logic, and his Animadverſions on Ariſbotie, oe- 
eaſioned great Troubles in the Univerſity of Paris. The Pro- 
feffors at Paris, who admired Ariflatlie, ſhould have refuted Na- 


within the Bounds of an Academical War, they fell 
to proſecuting e ere nan ere 
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wait many ,Clamovrs, that che Cau# wgs brought 
5 en the Pa t of Paris 3 but as ſyan as they perceived 
"that it would dee equitably, they got it removed from 


that Tribunal by 2 Intrigues, and brought it before the 
King Council ; and it appeared highly neceſſary, that Fraps 
cis I. mould concern himſelf with it, and bring the Cauſe be- 


fore himſelf, which was depending in the Parliament of Parit, 
| between Ramus and Anthony Gocva. Some Judges were aſſign - 


ed. to the Parties, and to make Report, according to the Niffe· 
rence between them, after they had heard them diſpute z but 
it ſeemed as only intended to fave Appearances, ſuch Partiality 


: 2 conſpicuous in their Conduct.  Goeva had all the Adyan» 


tage he could deſire ; and the Books of Ramus were cenſured, 


and even prohibited throughout the Kingdom; and the Aue 
thor was forbidden to teach Philoſophy. This happened in the 
Tear 1443, and occaſioned great Joy among ſome of Ge- 


eva's Friends and Favourers of the Ariſlotalan Doctrines, which 
they expreſſed in a moſt public and unbecoming Manner. Ra- 


mus could not but behave with ſome Degree of. Reſentment for 
| ch Treatment, and faid ; He hoped he ſhould ſee the 
Time, when ſuch Judges would not reap Hp dne n 


; on what they had done. 
The Year following, the Plague raged a6. Pork and o 
ſoned the Diſperſion of the Scholars of the College of Prelez 


but Ramus being ſolicited by his Friends to teach there, had 
quickly a great many Hearers, The Sarbonne endeavoured; to 


have him expelled from that College; but could not ſucceed in 


it. He was maintained in his Place of Principal, by a Decree 


of the Parliament, and the Cardinal of Larrain proved ſo good 
3 Patron ta him, that he obtained from Henry II. the Liberty 
of writing and ſpeaking in the Year 1547, and the Royal Pro- 
feſſorſhip of Philoſophy and Eloquence, in Fuly,' 1551. - The 
Parliament of Paris had before this, maintained him in the Li- 
berty of reading philoſophical Lectures, as well as Lectures on 
Eloquence ; and their Decree, bad likewiſe put à Stop to many 
Proceedings, that might otherwiſe have proved greatly injuri- 
ous to him. He was no ſooner made Regius Profeſſar, but he 
 ſhewedaney Deſire of inveſtigating, and perſecting the — — 
. enn it with: indefatigable Induſtry, notwith- 


* 
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fanding thewelleſ, inveterate Spirit, that appeared in his E- 


nemies, in. ſome Meaſure, obſtructed his public Uſefulneſs: k 155 
Some endeavoured to bring a Perſecution againſt him and his 


Colleagues for a wrong Pronunciation of the Letter Q. They 
carried their Attempts ſo far, that he was obliged for a while 


to abſcond. He went to Fontarnblau with the King's Leave. 
Fregius ſays, He would have inveſtigated many Myſteries in 


Geometry in a few Months, if his Career had not been ſtop- 
ped by a fatal Calamity ; but having obtained the King's Let- 
ters, he retired to the Royal Library at Fontaindleau, where he 


more fully reviſed and examined the Mi ematical Lectures he 
But when it came to be known that 


had formerly read: 
he was there, he did not think himſelf ſafe, and was forced 
to abſcond. He therefore thought of going to Itah; whither 
Bolagna had given him a moſt honourable Invitation. He often 

turned his Eyes towards Germany : That was moſt dear to him, 
from the Love he bore to Mathematical Studies, and the ſupe- 
rior Liberty which was enjoyed there with reſpe& to Religion. 
But, on the other Hand, Nothing ſurrounded him but Terrors, 
and the Apprehenſions of Death. The Intelligence he re- 
ceived, that the College of Prele was cruelly ſacked, and that 
his Library was plundered, and ſtripped of every Thing valu- 
able, brought him back to the Caſtle of Vincennes, nearer the 


Town. But in 1563, the Peace being concluded between 


Charles IX. and the Proteflants, he was again reſtored to his 
Place; wherein, he maintained himſelf with great Vigour, 
and endeavoured chiefly to make mathematical Learning flou- 
riſh ; which he did ?till the ſecond Civil War, in the Year 
1567, He was then obliged to leave Paris, and put himſelf 
under the Protection of the Fugonots. © 

He was in their Army at the Battle of St. Denys. The 
Peace was made in a little Time after, and he was again eſta- 
bliſhed in his Profeſſorſhip ; but foreſeeing that the War would 
ſoon break out again, and being unwilling to be expoſed to 
the ſame Difficulties, he aſked the King's Leave to go, and ſee 
the German Univerfities, which was granted him. He made 


that Journey in the Year 1568, where he was received, and 


treated with great Honour and Efteem. He returned into 
France, after the he third War, and met an untimely Fate, in the 
H hh general 
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Maſſacre of the Proteſtants at Paris/508 St. Barthols- 


8 mew's-day,' 1571," as may be ſeen in che eee 455. 
reri has tranſcribed from Thuanus, © © 


He was, without Doubt, a great Orator, according to ae 


6 Teſtimony of Brantome, in the following Words. Ramus 


was a moſt eloquent Orator, and there have been few like him; 


for his Eloquence was attended with an extraordinary graceful 


Delivery, which he diſplayed on all Occaſions; eſpecially, in 
Defence of the Hugonoti, as a Sect, and in favour of his pecu- 
liar Tenets in Religion or Philoſophy. He was free from Ava- 
rice, as is evident from his refuſing ſome Profeſſorſhips, which 
might have been very profitable to him; but choſe rather to 
be a Teacher in the College of Prele, where he had no pub- 


lic Salary. He would not accept the Preſents that his Pupils 


were deſirous to make him, and maintained ſome Scholars at 
his own Charge. Whenever he went into his own Country, 
it was his principal Delight to aſſiſt ſuch poor Children as ap- 
peared to him of a promiſing Genius: Some of them he placed 
in the College of Prele, where he inſtructed them, and provi- 
ded for their further Improvement. He refuſed to go into P 
End, though he was promiſed to be well rewarded for the En- 


comium he ſhould beſtow upon the Duke of Anjon. His An- 


ſwer was, That Eloquence ought not to be à mercenaty 
Thing; and that an Orator ought to be a Man of Probity: 


He was remarkably ſober, chaſte and temperate, habituating 


himſelf to an Auſterity of Conduct, rather than any Kinds of 


Indulgence. He roſe early, and ſtudied much; and though he 


lived a fingle Life, was never ſo much as ſuſpected of the 


Breach of Chaſtity. He was conſcientiouſly zealous: for the 


reformed Religion. Some cenſure him as obſtinate in this Par- 
ticular ; but he bore all the Misfortunes which he incurred on 
theſe Accounts with a remarkable Firmneſs and Magnanimity. 
about three Years before his Deceaſe, he made his laſt 
Will, wherein he ordered 500 Livres ſhould be applied for the 

Salary of a Profeſſor, for teaching the Aſtronomical, Optical, 
Mechanical, and Geographical Sciences, in the Royal College 
e diſcovered a great Defire to alter and regulate the 
Diſcipline of the reformed Churches; but in this, his Deſign 
was fruſtrated, by the Proceedings of a national "_—_ _— 


—_ 
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are the moſt remarkable, authentic Circumſtances in his Cha- 


racter. His Writings faither illuſtrate his Merit; « Catalogue - 7 


of 'which,” according to Monf. Bayle, may be ſeen in Mr. Te- 
ies Addition 1 to the Fin, Toes. 1. p- 273. | 4 
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FOUN- ANTHONY MAGINUS, Profeſſor 
of Mathematics in the Unĩverſity at Bologna, was horn at 
Padua, a City in Zaly, in the Vear 1536. This Perſon, we 
find, was remarkable for his great Aﬀfiduity in the Acquirement 
and Improvement of Knowledge in the mathematical Sciences, 
and ſeveral new Inventions for theſe Purpoſes, and for the ex- 
traordinary. Favour he obtained with! all the Princes of his 
Time, He was addicted to making -Horofcopes,' and ſuch like 
Inſtruments; and was. invited by the Emperot Radolphus to come 
to Vienna, where he promiſed him a Proſeſſor's Chair, about 
the Vear 1597; but not being able to prevail on him to ſettle 
there, he nevertheleſs honoured, kim rank a 3 . 
ſion. A | 
It is ſaid, that hy es fo much adulte to-aftrological Pre- | 
ditions, that he not only foretold many good and evil Events 


relative to Others with Succeſs ; but even foretold his own - 8 


Death, which came to paſs that ſame Year : But whenever he 
foretold any Events, he flattered None. Whilſt he foretold to - 
One a Cardinal's Cap, or an honourable Employ, he fore- 
warned Others of Accidents, Baniſhment, and Afflictions. 
Theſe he always repreſented as under the Influence of the Stars. 
This, Authors have attempted to account for, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, as a Prepoſſeſſion generally attending that Age, that few 
could allow themſelves 'to. queſtion the Truth of it, or had 
Courage to oppoſe it. With reſpect to this Author's foretell- 
ing his own Death, (in which he was not much miſtaken in 
Time, or Manner) *tis obſerved, that he was very fat and 
burly, and therefore foretold his dying ſuddenly. Tamaſini 
ſays, 
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. tat Magi, 1 i bun fen, way 
ſtruck with an Apoplexy, which ended his Days; and that a 


| Tong while before, he had told Him and Others, hat he was 


afraid of that Year. wot at the ſame Time acknowledges, 
that he lived near eight Months afterwards. It ought not there- 


fore to have been alledged, as an Argument of the aſtrological 
Skill of Maginus, that he found ſuch Malignities in his Nati- 


Uty, with regard to his 61ſt Year. Jun Anthom 
fenus, taking more Care of his Maſter, only ſaid, that Magi: 
nur died under an Aſpect of the Planets, which, according to 
his own Prediction, would prove fatal to him, and mentions 
Nia, asg affirming, that he had ſaid, the Figure of "his 
Nativity, and his climacterical Vear condemned him to die 
about that Time, which happened in the 62d bn 
Age, 1618, he left behind him a Son and ea Daughter. 

His Writings do Honour to his Memory, as they mine 
confiderable, and upon learned Subjects; the Principal were 
the following: Firſt, his Ephemerides, in 3 Vols. from the 
Vear 1580, to 1630. 2d, His Tables of ſecondary” Mo- 
tions. 3d, Aftronomical, Gnomonical, and Geographical Pro- 
dlemi.————4th, 4 Theory of the Planets, according to Coperni- 
cus. fth, A Confutation of Scaliger's Diſſertation | concern- 
| ing the Praceſſian of the Equinex.———b6th, A Primum Mobile, 
in 12 Books 7th, 4 Treatiſe of Plain and Spherical Tri- 
ganomitry. =————— 8th, 4 Commentary on Ptolemy's Geography. 
— A Choragraphical Deſcription of the Regions and Cities 
of Italy, illuftrated with 60 Maps, with ſome other Writings 
en aſtrological Subjects, nenn to Ge”. 
br nn 2 | 
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G Mercator was born at FOR; the Le Ca 1 
tries, A. C. 1512. Hiſtory remarks bis indefatigable In- i 4 
duſtry in acquiring Knowledge in the Sciences of Geography = 
and Mathematics 3 ſo that he neglected, to a Fault, Eating and 
Sleeping. He dr a Chronology, a greater and leſſer Atlas, 4 
and ſome Geographical Tables, beſides other Books in Philoſos 
phy and Divinity ; and was fo curious as well as ingenious, A 
that he coloured his Maps, and what is very conſiderable,” that 
he engraved himfelf a celeſtial and terreſtrial Globe, and made 
many other mathematical Inſtruments for the Uſe of the . a 
peror Cherles V; and gave the moſt ample Proofs of his uncom- 
mon Skill in what be r e He died in 1594, l A 
Ven, 5 
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. Student and madeft Chriftian Philoſopher to be atcounted and called a I 
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The L IEE of Jonn Dus, © 
LOH N 'DE E. a very conſiderable Mathematician, way 
born about the Year, 1522. He: publiſhed many Things 

in the mathematical Way; among others, he wrote uſe- 
ful Comments on Euclid's Elements, tranſlated by Billing fley.; ta 
which he prefixed a very large Preface, deſcribing the ſevetal 
Arts and Sciences, in which Euclid's Elements are of neceſſary. 
Uſe. He was ſomewhat addicted to Aſtrology, which is to 
de wondered at in ſo eminent a Mathematician. His Character 
was ſo great, from a general Knowledge of the Sciences, as 

occaſioned him a great Number of Enemies and Calumniatorsz , 

of which he grievouſly complained in the above-mentioned Pre- 4 

face ; for, having been ſpeaking of the great Things that had | 
been done by the Thawmaturgic Art, he has theſe Words: 

And for theſe, and ſuch like Ke A As and Feats, naturally 
mechanicaly, and mathematically made and contrived, ought any honeſt | 


wird 


Conurer q Shall the Folly of Idiots and the Malice of the 2 fo. 


much be keth Gain or Glory, 3 
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condemned as a Madman, and injurious to the Public, with a great wn 
Deal more to the fame Purpoſe, , The Concluſton of bis Pre- 
face is; acts os Baal, at ens: Feb. 9 1570 
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ON X EPI E R, born at Wertembere, a lab a 

bout the Year 1530, was the Diſciple of Mzftlime, a very 
great Mathematician and Aſtronomer, and of whom he learned 
the mathematical Arts, and became Profeſſor of thoſe Sciences 
to three Emperors, viz. Matthias, Rudolphus, and Ferdinand II. 


He was a Man of a moſt acute Genius, and a moſt ſubtle- 


Enquirer into aſtronomical Matters. To this ſagacious Philo- 
ſopher we owe the firſt Diſcovery of the great Laws of the pla- 
netary Motiens, viz. that the Planets deſcribe Aries, proportioned 
to the Times; and that the Squares of the periodical Times were pro- 
portioned to the Cubes of their Diſlances : And theſe are univerſally 
now known by the Name of Keþler's Laws. But as this Man 


| & the greateſt Figure, and ſtands at the Head of the aſtro- 


nomical Claſs, we think it highly worthy to give an Account of 
him at large, which we ſhall do in the Wards of that great 
Mathematician Mr. Maclaurin. Sx 

Kren had a particular Paſſion for finding Analogies and 
Harmonies in Nature, after the Manner of the Pythagore- 
ant and Platoniſis; and to this Diſpoſition we owe ſuch valu- 
able Difcoveries as are more than ſufficient to excuſe his Con- 


ceit. Three Things, he tells us, he anxiouſly ſought to find 


the Reaſon of, from his early Youth ; why the Planets were ſix 
in Number, why the Dimenſions of their Orbits were ſuch a 
Capernicus had deſcribed from Obſeryations, and what was the 
Analogy, or Law of their Revolutions. He ſought for the Rea- 
ſons of the firſt two of theſe in the Properties of Numbers and | 
plane Figures, without Succeſs. But at length refleing, that 
while the plane regular Figures may be infinite in Number, 
the crdinate and regular Solids are five only, as 'Euclid had 
long ago demonſtrated ; he imagined, that certain Myſteries in 
Nature might correſpond with this remarkable Limitation inhe- 
rent 


'" veries 


A3 the rather, that he found the 


Pythagortans kad made great Uſe of thoſe five regular Solids in 
oſophy. He therefore endeavoured to find ſome Rela- 
tion between the Dimenſions of thoſe Solids and the Intervals 


of the plandtary Spheres ; and imagining that a Cube, inſeri - 


their Phil 


bed in the Sphere of Saturn, would touch by its ſix Planes the 


Sphere of Jupiter, and that the other four regular Solids in 


like Manner fitted the Intervals that are betwixt the Spheres of 


the other Planets, he became perſuaded that this was the true 


Reaſon why the- primary Planets were preciſely fix in Number, 


and that the Author of the World had determined their Diſtan- 


ces from the Sun, the Center of the Syſtem, from a Regard 
to this Analogy. Being thus poſſeſſed, as he thought, of the 


grand Secret of the Pythagoreans, and being mightily pleaſed 
with his Diſcovery, he publiſhed it in 1596, Nr We Title of | 


Myflerium Coſmographicum.. - 
KeyLER ſent a Copy of this Book to Tychv Brabe, who did not 
approve of thoſe abſtrated Speculations concerning the Syſtem 


of the World, but wrote to Kepler, firſt to lay a folid 2 


dation in Obſervations, and then, by aſcending from them, to 


ſtrive to come at the Cauſes of Things, This excellent Ad- 
vice, to which we owe the more ſolid Diſcoveries of Kepler, 


deſerves to be copied from his own Account. of it. Argu- 
e mentum literarum Brachei (ſays he) hoc erat; uti ſuſpenſis pu- 


&« lationibug à priori deſcendentibus, animum potius ad abſervationes, 


« quas fimul offerebat, confiderandas adjicerem. Inque its primo 
caufas aſcenderem. In this Judg- 
ment th t Men of different Times have . con- 


60 . peſt demum, ad 


ſpired, but few have faithfully followed it. 


Tycho, however, pleaſed with his Genius, prevailed with 


Kepler to reſide with him near Prague (where he paſſed the laſt 


Years of his Life, after having left his native Country on ſome 


ill Uſage) and to aſſiſt him in his aſtronomical Labours. Soon 


ber, this Tycho died, but Kepler made many important Diſco- 
hi Obſervations : He found that Aſtronomers had 


| erred, from | iſe of the Science, in aſcribing always 


circular Orbits 2 unifSrinMotions to the Planets ; that each 


of them moves in n lipſis, which has one of its Fai in the 
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there is between che Diſtances, of the ſeveral Planets from the 


Sun, and the Periods in which they compleat their Revolutions. 
He eaſily ſaw, that the higher Planets not only moved in greater 
Circles, but alſo more ſlowly than the nearer ones; ſo that, on 
a double Account, their periodic Times were greater; Saturn, 
for Example, revolves at a Diſtance from the Sun nine Times 
and a Half greater than the Earth's Diſtance from it; and the 
Circle deſcribed. by Saturn is in the ſame Proportion; and as the 
Earth revolves in one Year, fo, if their Velocities were equal, 


7 Saturn ought to revolve in nine Years and a Half; whereas the 
periodic Time of Saturn is above Twenty-nine Years. The 


periodic Times of the Planets increaſe, therefore, in a greater 
Proportion than their Diſtances from, the Sun; but not in ſo 
great a Proportion as the Squares of thoſe D for if 
that was the Law of the Motions (the Square of ꝙꝶ being 90) 
the periodic Time of Saturn ought to be above go Years. . A 


mean Proportion betwixt that of, the Diſtances. of the Planets, 


and that of the Squares of thoſe Diſtances, is the true Propor- + 
tion of the periodic Times; as the Mean betwixt 9 and its 
square 904 gives the periodic Time of Saturn in Years, Kepler, 
after having committed ſeveral Miſtakes in determining this Ana- 
logy, hit upon it at laſt in 1618, May 15th ; for he is ſo exact 
as to mention the preciſe Day when he found, that «© The 
Squares of the periodic Times were always in the ſame Propor- 
tion as the Cubes of their mean Diſtances from the Sun.” 
This is only a very brief and ſummary Account of the Fruits 

of his great Labours for many Years on the Obſervations and 
by Tycho. 

"When Kepler ſaw that his Diſpoſition of the five regular So- 
lids amongſt the planetary Sphetes was not agreeable to the In- 
tervals between their Orbits, according to better Obſervations, 
he endeavoured to diſcover other Schemes of Harmony. For this 
Purpoſe, he compared the Motions of the fame Planet at its 
greateſt and leaſt Diſtances, and of the different Planets in their. 
ſeveral On as they would appear viewed from the 1 
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and 8 fancied that he found a Similitude to the Diviſions - 


of the Octave in Muſic! Theſe were the Dreams of this in⸗ 


genious Man, of which he was fo fond, that, hearing of the 
Diſcovery of four new. Planets (the Satellites of Jupiter) by 
Galilee, he 6wns that his firſt Reflexions were from a Concern 
how he could ſave his favourite Scheme, which was threaten⸗ 
ed by this Addition to the Number of the Planets. The fame 
Attachment led him into a wrong Judgment of the Sphere of 


_ 


the fixed Stars : For being obliged, by his Doctrine, to allow © 


a vaſt Superiority to the Sun in the Univerſe, he reſtrains the 
fixed Stars withih very narrow Limits. Nor did he conſider 
them as Sung, placed in the Centers of their ſeveral Syſtems, 
having Planets revolving round them; as the other F ollowerz 
of Copernicus, from their having Light in themſelves, their im- 
menſe Diſtances, and from the Analogy of Nature, have con- 
cluded them to be. Not contented with theſe Harmonies, 
which he had learned from the Obſervations of Tycho, he gave 
himſelf the Liberty to imagine ſeveral other Analogies, that 
have no Foundation in Nature, and are overthrown. by the beſt 


Obſervations. Thus from the Opinions of Kepler, tho molt 

juſtly admired, we are taught the Danger of eſpouſing Prin- 5 
ciples, or Hypotheſes, borrowed from abſtracted Sciences, and bo 
of applying them, with ſuch Liberty, to natural Enquiries. -. | 


A more recent Inſtance of this Fondneſs, for diſcovering 
Analogies between Matters of abſtracted Speculation and the 
Conſtitution of Nature, we find in Huygens, one of the grea- 
teſt Geometricians and Aſtronomers any Age has produced: 3 
When he had diſcovered that Satellite of Saturn, which, from 
him, is ſtill called the Huygenian Satellite, this, with our 
Moon, and the four Satellites of Jupiter, completed the Num- 
ber of ſix ſecondary Planets then diſcovered in'the Syſtem: And, 


becauſe the Number of the primary Planets is alſo ſix, and this 5 


Number is called by Mathematicians a perfect Number, (being 


equal to the Sum of its aliquot Parts, 1, 2, and 3, Huygens. 
was hence induced to believe that the Number of the Pla- 
nets was complete, and that it was in vain to look for any more. 


We do not mention this to lefſen this great Man, who never 


perhaps reaſoned in ſuch a Manner on any other Occaſion ;- 


but * to ſhew, by ber Inſfance, how ill- grounded Rea- 
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73 As BiéeEATAIA Pall ese OPHICA, 
5 ſovings of this Kind have always proved : For, not long * 


the celebrated Caſſini diſcovered four more Satellites about Sa- 


turn, ſo that the N umber of ſecondary Planets now known in 
the Syſtem is ten. The ſame Cafſmi having found that the 


Analogy, diſcovered by Kepler, between the periodic/Times and 
the Diſtances from the Center, takes Place in the leſſer Syſtems 


of Jupiter and Saturn, as well as in the great ſolar Syſtem ; 
his Obſervations overturned that groundleſs Analogy which had 


been imagined between the Number of the Planets, both pri- 


mary and ſecondary, and the Number * but eſtabliſhed, at 


the ſame Time, that Harmony in their Motions, which will, 
afterwards, appear to flow from one real Principle extended over 
the Univerſe, | 
But to return to Kepler, his great Sagacity, and continual 
Meditation on the planetary Motions, ſuggeſted tv him ſome 
Views of the true Principles from which theſe Motions flow. 


In his Preface to the Commentaries concerning the Planet 


ars, he ſpeaks of Gravity as of a Power that was mutual 
betwixt Bodies, and tells us, that the Earth and Moon tend 


towards each other, and would meet in a Point ſo many Times 


nearer to the Earth than to the Moon, as the Earth is greater 
than the Moon, if their Motions did not hinder it. He adds, 
that the Tides ariſe from the Gravity of the Waters towards 
the Moon. But not having juſt enough Notions of the Laws 
of Motion; he does not ſeem to have been able to make the 


beſt Uſe of theſe Thoughts ; nor does he appear to have. ad- 


hered to them ſteadily, ſince in his Epitome of Aſtronomy, pub- 
liſhed eleven Years after, he propoſes a phyfical Account of the 
planetary Motions, derived from: different Principles. 

He ſuppoſes, in that Treatiſe, that the Motion of the Sun on 
his Axis is preſerved by ſome inherent vital Principle; that 
a certain Virtue, or immaterial Image of the Sun, is diffuſed 
with his Rays into the ambient Spaces, and, revolving with the 


Body of the Sun on his Axis, takes hold of the Planets and 


carries them along with it in the ſame Direction; as a Load- 

ſtone turned round in the Neighbourhood of a magnetic Needle 
makes it turn round at the ſame Time. The Planet, according 
to him, by its Jnertia endeavours to continue in its Place, and 


| he Action of the Sun's Image and this /zertia are in a perpetual 


2 Struggle. 5 
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4055 He adds, that this Action of the Sun, "fiks:to: his Wo 
Light, decreaſes as the Diſtance increaſes ; and therefore moves 
the ſame Planet with greater Celerity when nearer the Sun, than. 
at a greater Diſtance. To account for the Planet's approaching 
towards the Sun as it deſcends from the Apbelium to the Perihe=. 
lum, and. receding from the Sun while it aſcends to the Apbelium 
again, he ſuppoſes that the Sun attracts one Part of each Pla- 
net, and repels the oppoſite Part and that the Part which is 
attracted is turned towards the Sun in the Deſcent, and that 
the other Part is towards the Sun in the Aſcent. By Suppoſi- 
tions of this Kind, he endeavoured to account for all the other. 
Varieties of the celeſtial Motions, . _ 

Now the Laws of Motion are better known than in Kepler's 3 
Time, it is eaſy to ſhew the Fallacy of every Part of this Ac- 99 
count of the planetary Revolutions. The Planet does not en- | 
deavour to ſtop in its Place in conſequence of its Inertia, but to 
perſevere in its Motion in a right Line. An attractive Force 
makes it deſcend from the Aphelium to the Perihelium in a Curve f 
concave towards the Sun: But the repelling Force, which he _ 4 
ſuppoſed to begin at the Peribelium, would cauſe it 1 in 4 
a Figure convex towards the Sun. We ſhall have occafion to : 
ſhew afterwards, from Sir Jſaae Newten, how an Attraction or 
Gravitation towards the Sun, alone, produces the Effects, 
which, according to Kepfrr, required both an attractive and re- 
pelling Force ; and that the Virtue which he aſcribed to. the 
Sun's Image, propagated into the planetary Regions, is unne- 
ceſſary, as it could be of no Uſe for this Effect, tho? it were 
admitted, For now his own Prophecy, with which he con- 
cludes his Book, is verified; where he tells us, that“ The 
Diſcovery of ſuch Things was reſerved for the ſucceeding Age, 
when the Author of Nature would be Pleaſed to 1 thoſe 
Myſteries.” a 

The Works of this celebrated Author are many and valu- 


able; as 

1. His Coſmographical Myſtery, in 1596. 

2. Optical Aftronomy, in 1604. | 

3- His Account of a new Star in Sagittarius, 1605, 3 

4. His New Aftronany ; * Czletial Phyſics, in C mme = 
on d tas Planet Mars. | - 
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151 a, I 
"6, His PO 0 from 1617, to 1609tw Qi. 
His three firſt Books of the Copernican Aſtronony, in 1618. 
4 His Harmony of | the Mild, and three Books of Comtts, 


in 1619, 

9. His  Coſmegraphical Aten, 2d Edition, with Notes, in 
1621. l 
10. The three laſt Books of his Copernican 2 in 
_. 

11. His Atronmical Table (called the Rudalphine Tables) in 
Honour of the Emperor Rudblphus, his great and. learned Pa- 
1 tron, in the Year 1627: Beſides theſe, he wrote ſeveml Things 
WO in Chronology, the Geometry of Solids, Trigonometry, Logarithms, 
- and an excellent Treatiſe of Dzoptrics for that Time. 

- His Death was univerſally regretted by the learned World, 
_—_ but the Time of it is not certain. 


The LIFE of CarsroPHBRCLAyINS 


3 Co CLavivs, a German Jeſuit, born A. C. 1537, at 

=. Bamberg, was famous for his Knowledge i in the Mathema- 
nn tics ; and one, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the CorreQion of 
4 the Calendar, of which he afterwards undertook a Defence: 


x But notwithſtanding his being allowed by many to be an Adept 
L in the Sciences of Geometry and A/ronomy, his Works were dif- 


1 ferently repreſented, and his Merit, as an Author, ſet in very 

. different Points of Light by his Cotemporaries and Succeſſors. 
bY He is allowed by all, to have applied himſelf with great Affi- | 
A duity to the Knowledge of thoſe Sciences, and that for fifty | 


Years; in which Time, he made it his Care to illuſtrate the 
moſt difficult and important Propoſitions in Euclid ; which he 
publiſhed with large Annotations in two Volumes 8yo, But 
whether through an Ambiguity in the Manner of conveying 
his Ideas, or their peculiar Intereſt claſhing with each other, 
we find Scaliger very forward to cenſure his Judgment and Skill 
in thoſe very Branches of Literature. Others, in like Man- 
ner, 
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I / r ß 
2, Life of Jonn BarT1oT4 Pozr4. 22x ee 
ner attribute a great Degree of Madeſty and Humility to Cla- * oY 
Sh vins; while others intimate, that he was fo ſenſible of the A 8 
4 quirements and Proficiency which he had made, as to value 9 
E himſelf upon it, and be very tenacious of his Honour, on 3 
. Account. Mlegcombe gives him this Character: Though no + 
Man, fays he, was ever more remarkable for his Piety ann 
Learning; yet his Modeſty was ſuch, that he preferred ll! 
Men before himſelf.” The Manner of his Death is ſaid to be | 
lingering; and it is mentioned by one Hiſtorian, that he died 


at Rome, laden with Years and Merit, on the 6th of * 
in ay N f. aged 75 Vears. : 
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| The LIFE of Joan BartisTa PoRTA. 


| Bee: N de 1a Porta, known by the Name of Giovan Boptifla = 
de Ia Porta, of Naples, lived about the End of the 16 — 4 

Century, famous not only for his Skill in Philoſophy, Mathe- = 

| matics, Phyſic, &c. but for his. indefatigable Endeavours, to 

improve and propagate the Knowledge of thoſe Sciences, for 

which he not only eſtabliſhed private Schools for particular I 

Sciences, but to the utmoſt of his Power, promoted. p ublic A- - = 

t cademies. He had no fmall Hand in eſtabliſhing the Academy, Ws 4 

i at Gli Oxioni, at Naples, and had one in his Houſe, called” 4 5 

f Secreti, whereunto none were admitted, but ſuch who 45; 

. made ſome new Diſcoveries in Nature. His Works were many, 

t and gave the fulleſt Proof of an extenſive Genius: The TW 

E cipal of which are are as follow. - 

y I. His Natura! Magic, a Book abounding with curious bs. 9 

. periments; but contains nothing of Magic, in the common Ac- | 

3 ceptation of the Word, as he pretends to nothing above. the 

y | 

ie 


Power of Nature. 
IT. Elements of Curved Lines, 
8 III. A Treatiſe of Diſtillatioan. * 
at IV. A Treatiſe ie of Arithmetic. 
* V. Concerning the ſecret Notes, or Marks of Letters. 824 
T, VI. 3h optical Refrattions. > | F b — 
ill on 4 
n . vm. 2 
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Fk. 4 is B 460N, Viſcount of Bt, Aen. . 
High-Chancellor of England, in the Reign of King James 
the Iſt,” nt from Sir Nicholas Bacot, Lord-Keeper, of the 
hs Seal, and his Mother Anus, one of the Daughterg of Sip 
Anthem Caok, Tur to King Edward VI. à Lady equally dif- 
 tinguilhed by her Piety, Prudence and Learfling. She was the 
Pang Wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon; ; and this Francis, her ſecond 
Son, Was bord at Yart- Houſe in the Strand, ön the 22d of Ja 
nuary pL „1561. iis Thfaricy being paſt, and his noble Er 
bake Cultivated and encouraged by his excellent Parents, 
early Proofs of its ſurpriſing Strength and Pregnancy z . TY 
much that, we may 1 55 fay, his 52755 commenced with bis 
Childhood, and accompanied him to his Grave ; for ts, . 
markably conſpicuous were bis Parts, even in his tender 
that Perſons of great Worth and hi, gh Dignity delighted i in 
nyerſing with him, While a Boy; 50 Queen Elzabeth het- 
5 was ſo POW: with the Solidity of his Senſe, arjd the 
Grayity of his Behaviour, that the would often call him her 
young Lord- Keeper ; a 1 Preſage 1. which in the ſucceeding 
Reign was fully accompliſhed. hen he bad acquired the he- 
ceſlary Rudiments of Leatning, to qualify him FM academical 
Studies, he \ was ſent © to the Univerlity of Cambridge, where, 
on the 16th of June, 1573, he was entered of 7 8 
under Dr. John Whitgift, afterwards Ae. The © 
being then in the 12th Year of his he — 2 
his natural Parts, aſſiſted by an Ho AM. Diligence and Ap- 
plication, under the Oro, of as able and careful a Tutor, 


as any that learned Age afforded, enabled our young Scholar 

to make a ſurpriſing Progreſs in bis Studies, inſomuch that, 

Why be er full 16 Years, of Age, be had not only 5 
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then n but began to perecive thoſe ImperfeQons i in To 
hiloſophy, which he afterwards ſo effectually expoſed, 
and I" not only overturned that Tyranny, which preven» 
ted the Progreſs of true Knowledge, but laid the Foundation 
of thas free and uſeful Philoſophy, which , has ſince produced 
ſo many great and glorious Diſcoveries, His Father, the Lord-. 
r diſcovering in his Son ſuch a Ripeneſs, of Judgment, 
and Diſcretion, reſolyed to ſend him, Young as he was, o 
1 that he might improve himſelf in the Knowledge of - 
the World, under a Miniſter, as capable and as honeſt as that 
Age produced, Sir Amias Powlet, then the Queen's Ambaſſador 
at Paris. His Behaviour, while i in the Houſe of that famous 
Stateſman, was ſo well conducted, that he gained the Eſteem 
and Conh fidence of Sir Amias to ſuch a Degree, as to be en 
truſted with 4 Commiſſion of Importance to the Queen, Which 
required: both Secrecy and Diſpatch, and w. executed with 
great Applauſe. He afterwards returned to IE and viſited 
ſeveral Provinces, the better to acquaint himſelf with the 
Country, and to improve his Knowledge of Men and Things, 
for Which he was ſo peculiarly qualified and diſpoſed. But it 
was not long before the Progreſs of his Travels grain 
ments abroad received a ſudden Check by, the Death of his Fa- 
ther, the Lord-Keeper, before any Proviſion was made for his 
Support in Life, ſuitable to his Character and Dignity, tho? it 
was evidently intended. He thereupon returned Home, and, 
applied. himſelf to the Study of the common Law, and for that 
Purpoſe entered himſelf of the Honourable Society of Gray's 
Inn, where his ſuperior Talents rendered him the Ornament of 
the Houſe, and the Gentleneſs and Affability of his Deport- 
ment procured him the Affection of all its Members, He 
ſpent his Time, during the firſt Years of his Reſidence there, 
in very hard Study, not confining himſelf entirely to the Law, 
but indulging his extenſive Genius, in the free Contemplation 
of the whole Circle of Science. This appears clearly from 
hence, that he framed, (as he himſelf tells us) not long after 
his being ſettled here, the Plan of that great philoſophical 
Work, which will not only render his Name immortal, but do 
Honour to his Age and cu, Tu this Part of his Cha- 
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424 Bieekargis Puri os ore, 
9 and Writing, witch falls unde our Notice ; der as * 


"Briefly enter upon the Memoirs of this noble Author, 4 4 


 fior Talents, by his Speeches, Writings, &c. He was ap- 
pointed one of the Queen's Council, when he was but 28 
| Years of Age. In the laſt ten Years*of the Queen's Reign, 
he made a 'great Figure in the Houſe of Commons, and there 
he applied himſelf to Politics ; for the Queen and Lord Trea- 
ſurer Burleigh employed his Head and Hands in Matters of 
State. He was then, in his younger Vears, attached to the 
Intereſt of the Earl of Eſex, whom he 12 deavoured to diſſuade 
from thoſe raſh Meaſures which proved his Ruin. Upon the 
Acceſſion of King James, he was ſoon raiſed to conſiderable 
Honours. In the firſt Year of his Reign, he was knighted at 
Whitehall, and next Year was made one of the King's Council 
learned in the Law, and wrote in favour of the Umon of the 
two Kingdoms of Scotland and England, which the King ſo 
paſſionately deſired. In 1607, he was appointed Solicitor Ge- 
neral. In 1611, he was made joint Judge with Sir Themas Vi- \ 
_ vaſor, then Knight-Marſhal of the Knight-Marſhal's Court, 
then lately erected, within the Verge of the King's Houſe, 
And in 1613, he ſucceeded Sir Henry Hobart, as Attorney- 
General. In 1616, he was fworn one of the Privy-Counecll. 
He then applied himfelf to the reducing and recompoſing the 
Laws of England: He diſtinguiſhed himſelf, when Attorney- 
General, by his Endeavours to reſtrain the Cuſtom of Duels, 
then very frequent. In 1617, he was appointed Keeper of the 
Great Seal. In 1618, he was made Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and created Lord Verulam: But in the Midſt of theſe" 
Honours and Applauſes, he forgot not his favourite Study of Phi- 
loſophy, as we learn from ſeveral of his Letters. In January 27, 
T621, he was advanced to the Dignity of Viſcount St. Abs, 
and appeared with the greateſt Splendour at the Evening of the 
Seſſion of Parliament, in the-3oth of that Month: But he was | 
ſoon after ſurpriſed with a Reverſe of Fortune ; for, about the | 
12th of March following, a Committee of the Houſe of Com - | 
mons was appointed to inſpect the Abuſes of the Courts of 
Juſtice. The firſt Thing they fell upon was, Bribery and Cor- 
. 5 * Bon, 
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and Egerton, who affirmed, that they had prorured Maney to 
* before himi 


be given him, to promote their Cauſes 
On Aa, April 29, be {nt his Confeſſion and Submiſſion to 


_ the Houſe of Lords, in which he conſeſſed ſome Facte, denys _ 


ed. ſome, and palliated others. The Lords agreed to ſequeſter 
the Seal 3 and on A the 3d, the Lords pronounced; the fol 
lowing Sentence, * That the Lord Chancellor ſhauld-u 


« the Fine of 40,000 J. and be imptiſoned in the Tower du- 


<« ring the King's Pleaſure; that he ſhould be ſor ever incapa» 
« ble of any Office, Place, or Employment in the State; 
« and. never ſit in Parliament, or come within the Verge vf 


« the Court.” There are various Opinions concerning hie 


Guilt of the Points charged againſt him. However, he te 
tired after a ſhort Confinement, from the Engagements of an 
active Life, to that of a contemplative one 3 and it appears 
from the Works he there wrote, that he ſpent the ini 

Part of his Life, which was abaut five Years, in Cloſe Study z 


ſophical-and- other Subjets; in ſome of which, be diſcovered 
an humble Conſciouſneſs of his own Weakneſs 
tion. The ſevere Winter, which followed the infectious um- 
mer of 1623, brought him very low ; but the Spring reviving 
his Spirits, he made a little Excutſion into the Country, iu 
order to try ſome Experiments in Natural Philoſophy; in which 
Jou he was taken ſo ill, that he was obliged to ſtay at tha 


Earl of A4rundel's Houſe, at Highgate, about à Week, and 


there he expired on the Ninth of April, 1626, being Eafters 
day, and was privately buried in the Chapel of St. Afchazs/"s 
Church, within the Precincts of Ola Yerulam 3; in the Chancel 


of which Church, his faithful Friend and indefatigable Servant 
in his Troubles, Sir Thamat Meautys, cauſed a neat Monument 
of white Marble to be erected, with his Lordſhip's Effigies, . 


ſitting in a contemplative Poſture ; with an Inſcription, writ- 
ten by Sir Hemry Wotton. The moſt eminent Scholars at the 
Univerſity ſhewed their Concern for his Death, and the juſt 


of Learning, from his receiving, his Education there, by com» 


A 016, in ſeveral Languages” on that Occaſion, which 
_ Mun mW 


wr | 


when he wrote the greateſt Part of his Zatin Works on Philos = 


Imperfecs | 


Senſe they had of the Honour reſulting to that noble Seminary | 
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mis on Prophecy has been ſulfilled ; and thatz after flying = 


— nee Ges Vahle Polterity be 68 
| rendered to his Membry, intiomuch that, it may be truly ald 


chrough foreign Countries for a Time, his Reputatiom now = 
ſtands fixed at Home, where all admire-the Strength and Beau- 
ty of his Genius, and, in Favour of its Efforts, would will- 
ingly forget that a Man ay ber; Feen ex- 
empt from Failings. Ack: N wart 
»The above is a * biſtoricat OG HI of Sir Aa Bacoit, 
us we find it in the general Writers of his Life; but the excel- 
lent Reflections of the judicious Mr. Mac Laurin, on this Author 
and his Wiltings, claim every curious Reader's Notice and 
Attention, which we ſhall therefore * in his own Words, as 
follows: Wk tin Ne an: 9 
Sir Francis Bacon Lord Virulam, aww Ooteinporaty wich 
Galile and (Kepler, is juſtly held amongſt the Reſtoters of true 
Learning; but more eſpecially the Founder of experimental Phi- 
. boſophy. When he was but 16 Years old, he began to diſlike 
the vulgar: Phyſics, and what was called Ariſtotiꝰs Philoſophy. 
He ſaw'therg was a Neceſſity for a thorough Reformatiotm in 
the Way of treating natural Knowledge, and that all 
was to be laid aſide that was not founded on Experiment. He 
Propoſed his Plan in his Inſtanratio Magna, with ſo much 
Strength of Argument, and ſo juſt a Teal, as renders that ad- 
mirable Work em eM bg W — for 15 
Learning. 1 241 
He conſiders natural Philoſophy as ee reg 
to hade the Hiſtory of, Nature for its Baſis; an Aceount of the 
Powers and Principles that operate in Nature, which he calls | 
the phyſical Part, for its ſecond Stage; and the 
Part, that treats of the formal and final Cauſes of Things, fot 
its third Stage. But as for the Summit of this Pyramid, the 
Supreme of Nature, opus quod operatur Deus a principio uſqut ad 
finem, as he expreſſes it, he doubts if Men can ever attain to the 
full Knowledge of it. The Philoſophers who ſtrive to eret 
theſe by the Force of abſtract Speculation, he compares to the 
Giants of old, who, according to the Poets, —— 
N e OR e 
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ploying the proper. Machines or, if after findi 


equaFto the Taft," he Thoul "Gall forthe Aid? WI | 
men in the ſame Way: Wotld he'ap pear lei 


atining chem 
carefully, that he might employ the ſod and Robuſt only? . 
Or, if after he found = a * urpoſe, he ſhould be 
curious Qintmeiits 


tt, and learh to 
ee tr Link ir Lit," or "Sa 
learned Phyſecians, 9 5 "ſhould' 


mote ryan nn Lo A th leſ abſurd 1 2 
our noble Malta ie who Labour co, Pape Nati 


dy thoF6ree und Subwet) of Gentusbiily, tho* they ſhould allume 


the Aid of che acuteſt Men in the fame Work, and e earry the 


Dialecties or the Art of Reafbriig, to the greateſt Height for 
this Purpoſe. 
The empiricdl Philoſophers, thöſe whs have no bighet 2 
than to oller the Hiſtory of Nature, he compares 
who gather the Grain and lay it up as they find it; 
true, 28 is reported of them, that they firſt Cate it Would 
not germinate or become fruitful 3) the h 0 we Spice 
who form chef Webs from their own Bowels,”  ratth; inwary 
Inſects in their aerial Flights; while r- Bee that gathers the 
Matter from the Flowers of the Field, from which, ws 
mirable Skilf ſhe” makes her Honey, is the Emblem 

true Philoſopher ; Who neither truſts wholly to dis n os 
ſtanding, not contents Himſelf with recording the Matter with 
which he is furniſhed from natural Hiſtory E Ex- 


unleſs it 118 


periments; but; by reaſoning ſkilfully from them, brings forth. _ 


Truth and Science; the great and noble Produdtion bf the hu- 
man Facultieb. From the Neglect of Experiments it aroſe, 
that while Nature was infinite, natural Knowledge was at a 
Stand for many Ages, and that the various Sefts wandered in 
the Dark, Without, kindling any Light to guide them, or find- 
ing any Path to conduct them in her Mazes. But, from a happy 

Conjunction of the experimental and rational Faculties, Lord 
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back again to Religion : In the Entrance of Philoſophy, when. 
q = ſecond Cauſes moſt obvious to th Senſes offer themſelves to 
. the Mind, we are apt to cleave unto them, and dwell too mutb 
=> 2 to ſonget what is ſuperior in * But 
b 0 e pals further, and bebold the Continus- 


'up to the Foorſtoal of. the Throne of God.” 


1 Rane not from want of Efteem for its Author, whom he al- 
es uſed to extol 3 but becauſe it ſeemed fit for Diſputes onlyy 
YH and incapable of producing real Fruit. Aida,, he faid,. had 
IJ ſuited his Phyfics/to his Logic, inftead-of giving fuch a Kind 
; * of Dt might be of real Uſe in Phyfics. To ſupply-this 
, he compoſed his Novur: Grgamm; where his chief De- 
Fen. is to ſhew how to make a an as Ariftotle's was 
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y kkd Wehe) the Learned Yo full df Prejullices agalnſt ith 
our of forme Syſdems lately invented ind+ mightily e. 
wort or Menz that white: all ami ed the ſablime 
Gedmetry which thote-througtiout dis 'Work,. few! for ſome 
Tims: appeatcd 10 be'difpdſcd-10 hearken to his Philoſophy, mon 
in'#"Condidon to judge of it ally. „on vil} 03 ante 


_ However,c Lord Rams Exhortations und Exumple had 


* EffeRt;\und experitiental Philoſophy has been much, Hort 
cultivutod ſinci his Time chan in any preceding Heriock i r 
His Wk wire of a miſoellaneous Naturel Thoſe of phi 


loſophicu Subjefts! wete chiefly wrote in Latin; the Printipal 
of whith ate as follow — — The Me Orgmmùm 3 = hid 
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and Su n with many ober particular Titadts, which. 


are at d this Time f 8 to mentibn. 147. 
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Jar] in Vorkſbire;' November 30, 15% % and was'| ſeed - 
Son — Sr te Eſq. He was firſt 'ontered inte dhe Un- 
verſity of -Gxford, in the Beginning of we Vear 1561, ande 
January che Fourteenth, 1565; took the Degree of Bachelor et 
Arts, and afterwards; was elected Fellow. of Merton Collage, 
April 30, 1570. He took the Degree of Maſter of Arte; and 
growing famous for his Skill in the Grau Language, and Ma“ 
thematicsy (in which Science he voluntarily read a Lectute for | 
ſome Time) he was elected Proctor of the Univerſity, for the 
Years'4 595 and 1576, with Few Underbill” of New Cal 
afrerwand Rader of Lad dire and Biſop of Orfua, in 
1578. tie travelled into Front, and other Countries, an 

improving himſelf in learning Languages and the Knowledge - 
of f Meng: returned a moſt accompliſhed Perſon ; and about tha. 
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Hier 17118, was born at Brudky, near Hal 
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| den of Merten Gllegt,. and in 


' the Honour of Knighthood from bis Majeſty at. J 
t, 1604; about which Time, his Son and Meir, 2 dy- 
ing, he beſtowed great Part of his Eſtate in the Publication of 


Bidbep ſtiles him à Man of admirable Skill in the Great and 
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ee 1 rudern. 


Time became Tutor ta Qpecen Elizabeth] eee 


who had a great Eſteem for him. In 138, he-wasmade, War- 
in - 1596s: Provoſt of Laon he, 
in which Charaſter he made it his great Care to. promote Per- 
fons diſlinguiſbed Gor Learning... When King Janas, the Iſt 
ame to the Crown, be would have advanced bim to greater 
Dignity in the Church. or State, but our Authon accepted vn 


4 Sept. 


which obtained him the higheſt Character among all 
Fetſons af diſtinguiſhed Eearning- in that Age. Dri illiam 


Latin Languages, and a Iaborious Searcher, . and genere 
Publiſher of the Remains of venerable Antiquity. | Fhis Cha- 
rater was confirmed by Jſauc Cafaubon, Fuba Ble Foſeph 
Scaliger, Dr. Richard Montague, and Others, ho were Cotem- 
poraries with him, and well acquainted. with his Writings 
But that which ſtill more inhances his Character is, that in the 


Lear 1619, he founded both an Aſtronomical and Geometri- 


cal Lecture i 


and gave the Former to Dr. Bambridge, 


and the Latter to Mr. Briggs, and liberally endowed the Pro- 


fefſorſhips. ——= Sir Henry bad hin\ſelf for foiye, Tim, dif 


charged that Province, and read thirteen Lectures upon the 


firſt eight Propoſitions of Euclid's Elements, (hielt were after- 


wards printed) and chen he ſurrendered the Chair ta Mr. Briggs, 
after taking Leave of his Audience, in his laſt Lecture, with 


theſe Words, Tradb lampadem ſucceſſars mea, daZtiſſims uiro, qu 
vos a intima Geometrie my/teria perducet. He died at Eaton Cui. 
the Body of his Son Henry, who died in 1604, leaving behind 
him an only Daughter, named Elxabetb. who aſterwards mar- 
ried Sir bn Sedley, of Kent, Bart. Upon the News of Sir 
Henry's Death, the Vice-Chaneelbor of Omid and the Doc- 
tors ordered a Speech to be publiely made in Honour of him 
which was done by Mr. Thomas Geffr, of Chrif}. Clurcb, and 


| Hhortly after publiſhed ; with ſeveral. Copies of Vetſes added 


840 it; and an honorary Monument, was erected to him in the 
e ee eee, 
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"He tranflated into Englſb, The End of Nero, end. the B- 
of Galba, Faur Books. of the Hiftories.of Cornelius Tas 


ginning 
citus, and The Life of Agricola; with Nat. MEE 


don, 1581. 
II. 4 View of. certain military Matters, 1598. * 


II. Fai en ahnen dis ali l nua . £ 


morems Fol. 1596. 


IV. A noble Edition of St, C Works is Ge, 


printed at Eaton, 1613. 


V. Thome Bradwardini ahi, > 9-4 G wy | 
| eauſd Dei contra Pelagium, & de virtute e ad. ſuot Arma 


en, libri tres, Lon. 1618. 
VI. Prælectiones XIII in prineipium Elementorum E. 9 


aniæ, habitæ, ann. 1620. 
VII. Oratio coram regind Elizabethi. due lauu, . 75 


1 
11. He tranſlatod Ln Lan King James" dpobey for te 
Oath of Allegiance. 8 
He likewiſe publiſhed 4 Tra on the \ Original of Me wi 50 
nd An Oration on the Union of England and Salton — 
with Notes on many of his Books; RO. 4 
Camden, Cc. Cc. 


Or 


The « LIFE F 1 9 Baan 


MARCHISTON, 


Foun NEPER, or Napier, des called Lord 


Neper, and Baron of Marchiftan,, deſcended from à very 
antient and . honourable Family, near Edinburgb. His Father, 
Sir Archibald, was knighted by King Fames VI. and was made 
Maſter of the Mint, which Office he ſuſtained - with Dignity. 
His Son and Heir, whoſe high Attainments in many Branches 

of uſeful Literature, render his Memory valuable to Pofterity, 
was born in the Vear 1550. His Father, diſcovering a very 


early Propenſity in his Sogy to Reading and Study, made it his 
nm proper Alliltance for his fee, 
f r- 
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new. —— uſeful — ſuch as do Honduf to 
hie Abilities in the mathematical Science, amonpſt whith!s Wis 


| eat what'is coniniionly ealled- Lend Apes 2 | 
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ment in Friponcmnetry ; but above all, his Invention of 


no been ut f wüde, 


with an uncommori' Ameity; prodiictl 4 


His Invention Wabe PI wal Party Noa 1 


RITHMS, diſcover his deep Penetration and amazing Genius, 0 
Mr. Jobe bd dls, e Tuät bne Dr. Craig, a Scot 
coming out of Denmark into his own Country, called wor! 
bn Neper, Baron of Marchifton,” near Edinburgh, and told 
him (among other Diſcourſes) of a new Invention in Demmmm 

Longomontanus, as tis ſaid to fave the tedious Multipſicati 


by on. 
and Diviſion m aſtronomieal Calculations. Neper being ſ6li- 


citous to know farther of him concerning this Matter, ke 
eould give no other "Account" of it, than chat it was by pro- 


| portional Numbers, which Hint Neper taking, he deſired "him | 
at his Return to call upon him again.“ Craig, alter hay | 


Weeks had paſſed, did fo, and Neper then ſhewed him u 
Draught, of what he called Canon mirabili; Logarithmurum. As 
the Story is told, one may think it ſtrange, chat Longomom ani 


ſhould no where lay claim to the Honour of this a8rijrable 


Invention, but leave the Glory of its firſt Diſcovery to be 


- aſcribed to the Baron of March i/ten. This Invention was no 


ſooner known, than it gained the general Applauſe of the emi- 


nent Mathematicians of that Age, who ſound. it to, anſwer 
bat the noble Author had ſaid of it, in his Dedication to 


Prince Charles. But no one more extolled it than Mr, Briggs, 
who ſpeaks thus of it. Neper, Lord of Marchi iſton, has 
ſet my Head and Hands at Wofk with his new and admũabſe 
Logarithms. In 1616, the Baron publiſhed his Rabdolggia, n 
che Dedication of which to the Lord Chancellor Seton, he mon- 
tions another Species of Logarithms, different from what he 
bad publiſhed in 1614, and which he had invented ſince that 


Time; and it; ſeems plain, that the Baron, being ſenſible - 


his declining Health, when he had the Opportunity of ſeting 
Mr. Briggs, was more defirous of communicating to him His 


new invented Method, to engage him more firmly in ths Pro- 


ſecution of that uſeful, ui Work; and as Mri 0 + 
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Yet" 7556. Aſter his end, at 5 
 Gidramareſohool-i1 that Coubtry, be was ſent to ft. I 1 
Gallege, Conbrjege, und admitted a Scholar of the Houle, Ve- 
e 54 15e anf rhe Degree of Bachelor bf Artz, 1g $1; that 

Seger in 2880 and was choſen Fellow of his College 
Au 6, 1588. ie applicd bimfelf chiefly to oo = 
tha kLarhemaricsy-jn Which be greatly excelled,” agd 
was made Examiner and Lecturer in that Faculty; 7 . 
Sr Cy by Dr. Fong 
choſen the it prof of © N About the Be. 
grinning of Aab, 1596; e e as tis cath 2 
ted Fable, by the Help of which the magnetical | 
bhingagiven,” ths Height ef the Pole may ealily be face 
Tus Tale wax ſuited! to an Inſtrument deferibed by Dr. Gd. 
bert, and publiſhed by Mr. Blondivelle. In 1609, Me." Pro 
contrated an Iatimiacy with the learned My, June Lü A 

 terwards Archbiſhop af Arniagh, which was kept 
Years by Letters” of which, written d our A Pix 
yet extant-in. Archbiſhop U Bro Letters; in the Femme of, 
them, dated in gef, 1610, be tells his Ffiend, he was en. 
gaged in the Subject of Elipfe, ard in the Latte, dated Hah 
70, bg, he acquaitits him with his being wholly, echple 
about the noble Layention of Em⁰ wen e e 
unganet 2 0 
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ry n Improvement therein. rom Jebn Mv, 


wy him a ſecond Vißt in 361% wich, che fanblaneary 
for che Sake of his Friends and Hearers/in GY Col 
lege, be printed in 8x0. his Logarivameryh Ghibit rA Tele 
ithms, be tells us, in the Preface; are of a diſſtrent Kink 
from thoſe publiſhed by, the illuſtrious laventor of We Arg, in 
bay ene Agr, He was made 


bs Pr 


* with an eloquent Oration t And as Sir I 
Founder of that Lecture, had perwasſly rend 13 
We the firſt eight Propoſitions of Kath d. Rind, 


oY da was incorporated "Malter of Ar- t 


12 > fnall Tra in 470..concantiy- the Nerdianlh 
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755 to the Sourb. Sea, through the Caminent 
. the Reaſon of which-was, probably; ti 
of, the Company tain to Vm, 


rr Len 1624} 
lan Yom ide in — bun Mues, 


© for — Tangente, — — fo 
with a plain Deſcription of theic Ute in Arittimes 

Aſtronomy, Navigation, Ge. which we u 
. by he moſt evoriteine Fells Nh 
and Uſe of them iluftcated hy n 


of Amelie but welt watered, and the. 
our Author engaged ——— 
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Foundation 
Soon after, 
titled Trigonometria Britannica ; he propoſed to compleat it in 
W 


Study, and took a Journey, ine Setiend;. ih onder bo be- | 
Nlarchiſen, mentioned in. the preceding Le tt 


Sæuilliam Proſeſſor 
ar 4, Jenuary 8, 10205 (tho he centinued to Bols 
ip of Greſham College, till the a6th of N 
wich che Nin. 
| going. to Oxfard, he ſettled: himſelf at M i e 1 
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— tis 8 Friend Me. Heery Gelhand, 
| finiſhed the Work and publiſhed it. 4 BOG 38 

This great Mathematielan diet the 26h" of 
Ame College, where forthe Account"of Mas ami his' 


e ere * 
| his\Nathe only inſcribecdl on it. Besides the 
mentioned, Mr. - Briggs wrote many” others; 2 
Perſans} — EY 


T0 60 find the Height of the Pole in any Latitude, from. 
Height of the Pole · Aua. Theſe Table are printed in 
ener Mr. Ka Wright's Works, intituled, 


oc. „Wun ReſpeRt 0 lv Character, and the Opinion . 
Writers concerning him, Dr. Smith gives him the Charadher « 
Nan ef eren Probity, 


8 neat Life. The learned Mr. Thaner Getter, why "iis 
* rendedyhis Lectures, when he was Reader of Mathematigs"t 
St. Fobn's, College, in Camlriage, repreſents him as wb * 
teemed by all Perſons ſkilled in Mathematics, both at 
and Abroad ;. and ſays, chat defiring bim once eo” give his 
| Judgment concerning Ns his Anſiver - 
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(GALTL BI, or Calle, an eminent Mathematician and 


WET . LYON og 
pe FL the Mirror of the Age, for h We. 
Skill in Geometry 3 but his Succeſſor at Greſham College, the 
famous Dr. er Brew, in his Orarichi there upon bis Ad. 
ſion, has given his Character more fully; wherein he cele- 
brates his great Abilities; Skill, and Induſtry, in petfeRtitiy 
Neper's admirable Invention of Zogarithms, which, without his 
Care and Pains) might have continued an imperfect and uſeleſt 


Aſtronomer in Itah, was born at Piſa, on the 19th of Feb, 
1564. His Father's Name was Virenso Galilei. According to 
the Inclination of his own Genius, he gave himſelf wholly to 
the Study of Euclid, and afterwards of other Mathematicians of 
the beſt Eſteem ; and in this, he made a vaſt Progreſs, almoſt 
entirely by the Efforts of his natural Abilities. In 1502, he 
was made Profeſſor of Mathethatics in the Univerſity of Padua, 
where he made his inaugutal Oration Dec. 7, 1592, and conti- 
nued in this Poſt to the Year 1617, when Coſmo Il, Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, ſent for him to be Profeſſor at Piſa, and ſets 
tled upon him a very conſiderable Stipend. That Prince aſter- 
wards ſent for him to Florence, and gave him the Title of princi- 
pal Philoſopher, and Mathematician to his Highneſs. His Af- 
ſertion of the Earth's Motion expoſed him to the ſevereſt Cen- 
ſures of the Inquiſitors, who obliged him to retra& that Opini- 
on. In the Year 1615, he was cited to Rome, to appear be- 
fore the Holy Office, and charged with Hereſy, for maintain- 
ing theſe two Propoſitions ; the Firſt of which was, That the- 
Sun is the Center of the World, and immoyeable ; which Pro- 
poſition they cenſured as abſurd, and falſe in Philoſophy,, and 
formally heretical, as being expreſsly contrary to the Sacred 
Seriptures. II. That the Earth is not the Center of the World, 
but moves with a diurnal Motion. This-likewiſe they condemn- 
ed as a Propoſition abſurd, and falſe in Philoſophy, and theolo- 


gically conſidered, etroneous with regard to Faith. : 
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+ Be, was detained in te Inquiſition vill FebruargonGa6yj en 


; him, and he was commanded, by a Decree of the Inquiſitors,, to | 


xenounce his beretical Opinions, and not to defend them either 


| dy Ward, or Writing, or infinuate them into the Minds of any 


Perſons; Nor was he diſcharged, till he had promiſed to conform 
himſelf co this Order; but upon his publiſhing at Flarence, in 1632, 
His Dialogues concerning the two great Syſtems of the World, 


Ip the Prolomaic and ee he was again cited before the Holy 
- Office; by whoſe. Order, he was committed to the Priſon. af 


that Office at Rome; and upon the 22d of June, N. S. that Year, 


the Congregation convened, and in lib Preſence pronounced 
- Sentence againſt him and his Book, and obliged him to abjure 


bis Errors in the molt ſolemn Manner; committing him to the 
Priſon of the Holy Office during Pleaſure, and commanding 
him, as a ſaving Penance, for three Years to come, to repeat, | 
once a Week, the ſeven penitential P/alms ; but. reſerving to 
themſelves the Power of moderating, changing, and taking away, 
altogether, or in Part, the above-mentioned Puniſhment and Pe- 
nance, He was diſcharged from his Confinement in 1634; but the 
Impreffion of his Dyalogues concerning the Syſtem of the World 
was burnt at Rome: Soon after he went to Venice, where he was 
informed, that a Glaſs was found out in Holland, by Means of 


| Which, Objects at a great Diſtance were rendered as viſible as if 


they were near at Hand, Without ever ſeeing this Inſtrument, 
he began to conſider what the Manner of its Form might be, 


and how it might be made; and at laſt, invented the Teleſc cope, 


by the Application of which to the Heavens, he made * im- 
portant Diſcoveries. 

Hie diſcoyered the Surface of the Moon not to be N 
but rough, and full of Prominencies and Cavities, He 
obſerved a new Motion of Trepidation; the Moon appearing 
to him ſom2times to ſhew more of one Side, and ſometimes 
He found that Venus imitated the Aſ- 
pects of the Joon, appearing now round, then one Half; af- 
terwards gibbous, &c.—He demonſtrated a very ſenſible Change 
in Magnitude in the apparent Diameters of Venus and Mars; 
2 Marter of no ſmall Conſequence in the Theories of Coperni- 

cus and Tycho. lle diſcovered Spots in the Sun; we 
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Ne + and conſtant, like , thoſe of che Mas 
but changeable, - appearing, as it were, ta move abank the Sun. WK 
He found, that, about Jupiter, four other. Planets were move -_ 
ing, never before diſeovered by any Perſon, Which in Honour 
of the Duke de Medicis, the Macenas of all learned Men, and 
his great Patron, he called by the Name of Medicean Stars, 
By the frequent Eclipſes of theſe Stars, he had Thoughts f 
finding out the Longitude, much better than by the Lunar E- 
clipſes; upon which, he compoſed his Tablet of their, Mo- 
tions, leaving them with |/icenzo. Renieri, a Mathematician of | 
Piſa, who corrected, perfected, and intended to commit, them 
to the Preſs. He imagined, that the Planet Saturn was tricor- 
porate, or compoſed of three Bodies; one ſpherical, [eſpecially 
that in the Midſt, and two other leler ones on the Sides, 
which afterwards appeared to be only the Anſæ, or extreme 
| Parts of Saturn's Ring, ſeen obliquely on each Side the Planet. 
1 He demonſtrated, that the Via Lactea, or Milly- May, and ths 
nebilous Stars, are no other than a Multitude of little Stars, 
ſo near each other, and ſo ſmall, that the naked Eye cannot 
| diſtinguiſh them ſeparately ;=——all which Obſervations were 
. made by Galileo, in the Compaſs of a few Years. 
During the laſt eight Years of his Life, he lived out of N- 
rence, partly in ſome Towns near that City, and partly at Sienna, 
; By his continual Obſervation of the Heavens, and many Inju- ' - 
| ries which he received by the nocturnal Air, his Sight was much 
| weakened, and three Years before his Death, he became en- 
| tirely blind. He bore this Misfortune with a true philoſophi- 
cal Reſignation, diverting himſelf with conſtant WW * 
Enquiry, and had prepated a great Heap of Materials, and 
gun to dictate his Conceptions, when by a Diſtemper, of res 
Months Continuance, inſenſibly decaying, he expired at Arce- 
7 tri, near Florence, Tanuary 8, 1642, N. S. in the 78th Year of 
; his Age. He was little of Stature, but of a venerable Aſpect, 
and vigorous Conſtitution. His Converſation was affable and 
free, and full of Pleaſantry. He took great Delight in Archi- 
tecture and Painting, and deſigned extremely well, He like; 
wiſe played admirably well on the Lute. He took great Plea- 
ſure in Huſbandry, when he ſpent any Part of his Time in the 
Country. His Learning was very extenſive. Two Qualifica- 
ons 
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nitz tells us, © that from the Time of Archimedes, where was 


4 Man of excelleht Judgment and great Skill in the 25 abſtruſe 
Points of Geometry, firſt extended the Boundaries of that Sciz 


-  ehce, and began to reduce the Reſiſtance of ſolid Bodies to the 


Laws of it.” Sir John Finch, in a Letter to Thomas Saliſbivy, 
Efq; dated at Lebern, April 17, 1664, obſerves, that many 
of his Books were unfortunately loſt, thro' his Wife's Devo- 
tion, who, ſolicited by her Confeſſor, gave him Leave to pe 
ruſe her Huſband's Manuſcripts, of which he tore, and took a« 
way, as many as he ſaid were not fit to be allowed,” Dr. Stoke- 


Jam, en Sal:fbury, dated at Padua, Hug. 25 1663 


obſerves, * that the Inſtrument, or Machine, with which the 
Jian render their Laguna fluid and navigable, was Galiler's 


Invention And a Fhrentine Academic, in a little Traftate 


of his, aſſerts the Problem of the Otloid to have been Gali: 


ko's, though the Solution thereof was afterwards made by Terri. 
The principal Treatiſes which he publiſhed are as follow * : 
1. The Operations of the Compaſs, Geomettical _ Mili- | 


tary. | 
l. ADiſcourſe, added to the moſt Serene Coſoe; Grail 


Duke of Tuſcany, concerning the ſwimming of Bodie es upon, 
and their Submerſion in Water. ; 
III. Mechanics ; or the Benęfits derived from that Science, and 
its Inſtruments. _ 
IV. Galiler's Balance, for r the Proportion of Alloys 
or thixt Metals. 
Ws His Nuncius Siderews. oo 2 
VI. A Continuation of the Nuncius Sidereus ; or an Eſſay on 


© the Hiſtory of an laſt Ne en on Saturn, Mars, Vents and 


the Sun. 
VII. A Letter, concerning the Trepidation of the Moon, lately 


diſcovered by him, inferibed to __ Antenini with Antonini's 
Anſwer, 


VIII. A Diſcourſe of thi Solar Spots, with the PrediQioins and 


8 Ephomevides of the Poſitions and Periods of the any Planets. 
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JE is the general Account, we 8 


Diſcoveries and Writings of Galilee : To which we think pro}  _ 
per to add ſome further ingenious Obſetvations and Reſlections 
on this Author, by the judicious Me., Zladawri.. He ſays ol 


Geometry and Philaſophy advanced in this Time it a.great 
pace, and gave mutual Aid to gach other. The Evidence a Sc. 
metry began to take Plass and Fhilocaphy, while all T'hingswete = 
——_ Number, Weight, and Meaſure; and: the Pribcis 
of the Theory of Motion, being now.cleaily-uinderitobd, . 
cellent Illuſtrations of: the abſiruſe Parts of Gebe 
try. Gullas had Scholars worthy of ſo Blunt — * 
whom the Gravitation of the Atmoſphere 
and its varying Preſſure accurately and convertiently 
the Column of Quiek- ſiver of c6qual Weight faſtaindd byidin . 


the barometrical.Tube.- The Elalkiciey.of abe Airy. by which 
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it perpetually endeavours to expand itſelſ, and, while it .]. 


of Condenſation, refiſts in Proportion: to its. Denſity; Ws a 


Phanamenon of a w having ns | 


ſuch Property) and of, the wtmolt Importance t6: 

Theſe Principles enn ant e ee eee ee 
ledge, and explained a great Variety af Phanomena which 
had been accounted for in an abſurd Mannet before that Time. 
It ſeem'd as if the Air, the Fluid in which Men lived ram t 
Beginning, had been then firſt diſcoueed. Philoſophers Were 
every where buſy enquiring into its various Properties and ches 
Effects 3 and valuable Diſcoveries rewarded- their 
Of the great ̃ —— thimiclves-onatis Ou+- 
caion, we cannot but. cuention Torricalk? im fray, Paſobal ins 
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ee Cells made ſuprizing Diſcoverias in the Heavens 3 | 
"Teleſrope, #1 Inſtrument invented. ee and, by ap- 
pflying Geometry to the Doctrine o began to eſtabliſh 
natural Philoſophy on. 2 ſure Foundation. He made the Evi- 
denee of the Copernican Syſtem more ſenſible, when he ſhewed 
from the Phaſes of Venus, like to the monthly. Phaſes of the 
Moon, that Vunus actually revolves about dhe . He proved 
| the Revolution of the Sun on his Axis, from his Spots; arid thence 
the diurnal Rotation of the Earth became more credible. The 
ſour Satellites that attend Jupiter in his voters: about the 
Bun, repreſented; in Jupiter's-leſſer © , à juſt Image of 
che great ſolar Syſtem; and rendered it more eaſy to conceive 
how the Moon night attend the Earth, as a Satellite, in her 
annual Revolution. By diſcbvering Hills and Cavities in the 
Moon, and Spots in the Sun conſtantly varying; he ſhewed that 
there was not ſo great a Difference between the ws 
 ſablutary Bodies as he Philoſophers/ had. vainly imagine. 
He didino leſs Service by treating, in'a clear and geome- 
 trieal-Manner, the Doctrine of Motion, which has been juſtly 
called the Key of Nature. The rational Part of Mechanics 
had been ſo much neglected, that there was hardly any Improve- 
ment made in it, from the Time of the incomparable Arubi- 
. nede; to chat of Galileo; but this laſt- named Author has given 
us fully the Theory of equable Motions; and of ſoch ad s 
uniformly acbelerated or retarded; and of theſe two compound- 
ed together. He, firſt; demonſtrated, that the Spaces deſeribed 
dy heauy Bodies from the Beginning of their Deſcent are as the 
Squares: of the Times; and that a Body, projected in any Di- 
rtection that is not perpendicular to the Horizon, - deſcribes a 
Parsbola. Theſe were the Beginnings of the Doctrine of the 
Motion of heavy Bodies, which . W 
great a Height by Sir aac Newton, 
He allo diſcovered the Gravity of „ 45 e 
to compare it with that of Water ; and opened up ſeveral o- 
ther Enquiries in Natural Philoſophy. He was not eſteem'd 
and followed by Philoſophers only, but was bonoured by Per- 
ſons of the greateſt Diſtinction of all Nations. Des Gartesgin- 
deed, after commending him for applying Geometry to Phyſics, 
* that he had not examined Things in order, ore” 
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that, by his paſſing over the [primary Cauſes of Nature, 
e had built without a Foundation. He did not, tis true, take 


ſſo high à Flight a6 Dur Cortes, ot attempt ſo, univerſal... a 


Syſtem-z but this Complaint, I doubt, muſt tutn out ta: Calis 


Praiſe 4- while the Cenſure of . Des Canter enen beate 


Weakneſs to be vain of WNT Part of his Writingse 1-44 
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Seventeenth Century, was born at Ay, April 15, 
1588. He had made a great Proficien ey in the Lungwages, 
when he was ſent, at fourteen Vears oft Age where 
he ſtudied, for five Years, Ari Philefaphy, He afterwards 
went into the Family of J#illiam Cavemdyhy: who, ſoo after; 
had the Title of Earl of D.vogſbire conferred apo him ; ahd he 
was Governor to his eldeſt Son. He travelled into u and 
his Pupil ; and pereeiving chatihib Hentenibered bit lit- | 


tle either of his Cres or Latin and that the i- 


fotle, in which he had made a confiderable P „us de- 
ſpiſed by Perſons. of the beſt Senſe) e intively | 
© polite Literature, upon bib Return w his own»Quintry. 
Thucydrdes appearing to him preforrable to all che Greet Hiſtorians, 
he tranſlated him into Exgiiſb, and publiſhod that Tranſatiowin 
1618, in order to-ſhewithe Hapiſb, from-the-Athenioriblifiory; 
the Diſorders and Comſuſions f n demoeratical Govetnmient. 
In 1629 he travelled into Frumte, a&Govetdor td «young Bis 


1% Gentleman, and applied himſely-to do Study of the Ma- 
thematics. He began then to apply himiſelf, with great Nen - 


ſure, to the Study of Faalid, being not ſo t much induced d it 


by the Subjects of the Demonſtrations, as delighted-with the 


Perſpicuity, Certainty, and uninterrupted Series of his Ren- 
ſoning : For this moſt ſagacious Man did not admite the Soienco 
of Mathematics on Account of the ſubtle Demonſtrations: of 
the Properties, and mutual Relation of Sides and Anglen or 
Numbers | Lines; Surſaces or Bodite, ſince be readily ſaw 
that all theſe ¶ hings were remote ꝶ6—— 
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Gerda cbhonzeus to the Epiſcopal Party; ag, 
far. thut he wi oeh not to come nent the King any m 
This: wis:the Naaſbmaihft his returning to Au, where bd” 
bre hut in am obſtus Mainer, confidering. his great Melt, 
in-the\Barl. of Dine Houſe: - However, be gained! this 
Advantage by his obſcure Condition; that he had mote” Leiſurk 
to c ο hisBook & Corpire, and ſomedtbers.' He rekt 
greut Marks of Rep from K. Ch II. at the Referat 
ee ren me Pune ce hu Death, be ppizen hinz 
e his Srudiesy un 26 oppoſe dhe Atticks or din Adee den, 
whoiwere very nuinkbrowe. He retained the Uſe of his Sem 
all he was abe old.. His ſong Liſe was that f 
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— faithful to lis Kinzz a good Friend, charitable. and iq 
- However he wis'cenſured as an Atheiſt; but the Wrizersiof hid 
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The Life of Tomas Hopzas| 245 
we Nature of God. They own, that in his Youth be was 
addicted to Wine and Women; but that, however, he choſe 
to live a Bachelor, that he might hot be diverted from the 
Study of Philoſophy. He addied” himſelf - much more to 
Thinking, than Reading; and was never fond of a great, but 
well- ſelected Library. Towards the End of his Life he had 
very few Books, and thoſe he read very little, thinking his 
chief Buſineſs was to digeſt what he had read. If Company 
came td viſit him, he would be free: in his Diſcourſe; but / 
much preſſed, or contradicted, he had the Infirmity of being 
ſhort and peeviſh, and referred to his Writings for their better 
Satisfaction, of which his Friends cautioned thoſe who came 
to converſe with him. In Oeber 1666; when Complaint was 
made to Parliament againſt his Books, and ſome Proceedings 
zyainſt him were depending, with a Bill againſt Atheiſm and 
Profaneneſs, he was at Chatſworth, and appeared extremely diſs 
turbed at the News of it, feating! that Meſſengers would come 
for him, that the Earl of Devonſhire would deliver him up, 
that the two Houſes of Parliament would commit him to the 
Biſhops, and that they would decree him an Heretic and return 
him to the Civil Magiſtrates by a Writ de Heretico Comburends. 
This Terror upon his Spirits made him ſink very much: He 
would be often confeſſing to thoſe about him, chat he meant 'no 
Harm; but perſiſting in this, that there was no Authority to 
determine what was Hereſy. He alſo framed an Apology for 
his Leviathan, ſetting forth, that the exceptionable Things there- 
in were not ſo much his Opinion, as Suppoſitions, humbly 
ſubmitted to thoſe who had the Eccleſiaſtic Power, and never 
dogmatically. maintained by him in Writing, or Diſcourſe 2 
And it is likewiſe aſſerted, that he preſerved a conſtant Atten« 
tion to the Communion of the Church of England. Neverthe- 
leſs, he did not conceal his Hatred to the Clergy, aſſerting, 
when called in queſtion, they could not teach him what he did 
not know. | At the Cloſe of his Life, he expreſſed great Anxiety: 
about Death; and ſpake of it as an unknown, uncertain State; 
He died, December 4, 1679, at the Earl of Devonſbire's Houſe, 
after a Sickneſs of fix Weeks. The principal Treatiſes ene 
en. were, 
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I. He tranflated anne, y the oe u. | 
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92 II. De Miralilibus Pest. n ee 
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III. Elements uf Philoſophy. e 


AV. An Anfwer.to Sir William. Devon Epiſtle, or Pre. 


wu to Gondibert. f 
V. Human Nature, or he bande Elements of Policy 
VI. Elements of the Law. 
VII. Leviathan; or the Matter, Form, and Power of a: Com: 


| 1 wealth. { 


VIII. A Compendium of Arifttle's Rhetoric. 

IX. A Letter on Liberty and Neceffity. | | | 
55 The eee een Wenn wy \ Chime 

ted, 2 

XI. Six Lag io the Profſr of Mattematc of th 
| Inftttion of Sir Henry Savitl. 

XII. The Marks of abſurd Geometry, Gt. 

XIII. Dialogues of Natural Philoſophy. © 

\ Beſides manꝝ other Pieces on Polity, Theology, and other 
e to the Number of 41. 7 
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m. LIFE of Mienen: Masritnvs 


Aicher MESTL INUS was born inthe Paletten 

of th, Rhine, about the Year: 1542. When his Parents 
had given him a proper Education, he was elected a Pariſh 
Prieſt at Bachnang ; but the Proofs he gave of his Skill in the 


Mathematics fo far diſtinguiſhed him, that he was promoted 


to the Profeſſorſhip of Mathematics in the Univerſities of Hei- 
delberg and Tubinge, Maſter, or Tutor to Kepler, and firſt 
Monitor to the famous Gali. He was addicted, before that 
Time, to the Study of Ariftotle and Ptolemy ; but, after more 
mature Inquiry, he embraced the Ceopernican Hypotheſis, to 
which he was perſuaded by the Force of his Arguments, which 
be made Uſe of in a public Lecture upon that Subject, about 
chat Time, in Jah. The Variety of Subjects which he wrote 
upon, in the Philoſophical and Aſtronomical Sciences, beſpeak 
his great Improvement and Abilities, He wrote De Stella Neva 
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Caſfiapeia,.. and, of the Comes which, appeared in 1576 As al. 
ſo, Epbemeridat, according to the Prutemie Tables * and Addi - 
tions to the firſt Narration of Rhatiqus ; with zn Appendiw, % 
Dimenſinilus Orbium Colftium,, according. to the Opinion of 
Coperniars. He publiſhed likewifsy Tiki « & Eclip/ibus, and an 
Epitome af. Arenomy He likewiſe wrote againſt the Gregtrian 
Calender, in which he was dyppſad by Ciavius: yet, very hep: 


py in this, that he always expreſt his great Satisfaction in hav» , 


ing adopted the Copernican Syſtem, which he thought was ſup- 
ported by inconteſtible Evidence. Hiftory does not inform us 
of the Time of his Death, or any other Cicc ances re-. 
latirg theretoö. Pity the Character of ſo great a ould 
not be more minutely tranſmitted to Poſe: JA 
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due VETA,. a Frenchman, | Nativ tire . 
Fontenoy, whom Ricciolus * intitles, . Galicane Malkin + in- 
ne decus. Beſides his many other excellent "Works in Geo- 
metry, and other arts of the Mathematics, he. ex ited to 
Pope Clement VIII. 4 new F orni of the Gregorian lender, 


to which he added, perpetual Canons, and an Explication | 


thereof, againſt cue, whom he accuſed to haye deformed the 
true Lilian Reformation, by not rightl/ underftapding, the 
Reaſon of it: Touching which Controverſy, Thuanus, in the 
129th Book of his Hiſtory, writes more particularly. But the 
Work chiefly eſteemed, -and whoſe Loſs cannot be ſufficiently 
deplored, was his Hummonican culhle, which, being communie 
cated to Marſennus, was, by ſome perfidious Acquaintance of 
that honeſt · minded Perfon, ſurreptitiouſly taken frm him, \add 
irrecoverably loſt, or ſuppreſſed, to the unſpeakable Detriment 
of the lettered World. His Works, which are at pteſent ex- 
tant, are all collected into one Volume, by Van Schoston, a 
e a N 11 9 W rd a 
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* Wi Prutenic bl were firſt "abit by Eraſmus Neisse 
in the Year 1551; this was a Work of ſeven Years Labour, whi 


he in correRting the Nambers of Copernicus. He was a learned 
Profęſſor of Mathematics in the un of Vitebergb in Germam, 
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den; in the Year 1646) they confiſt of 'Sixtech different Tes 


tiles upon Analitical, Geometrical, and Chronological Subjects 


many of which contain Problems of a curious Nature, and 
not to be met with in other Authors. There were other 
Works of an aſtronomical Kind, which have been duried in 


the Ruins of Time. Our Author flouriſhed about the Vear 


1590 but of the Time of his Death we have us en. wow 
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* Landgrave of Hyſſ, merits an Elogium 
d what can be here given, for his aſſiduous Obſer- 
vations, 2 many Years, of the celeſtial Bodies; to which 


End, at Caſes, he erected an Obſervatory, with excellent 


Inſtruments, well adapted to ſuch a Deſign, and called to his 
Aſſiſtance two eminent Artiſts, viz. Cbriſtopborus Ratbmannu 
and Juſtus Byrgius. He made many Obſervations of a very 
curious Nature, which were publiſhed at Leyden in the Year 
1618, by Willbrodus Snellius, and are in Part, mentioned by 
. Thcho Brahe, as well in his Epiſtles as in the ſecond Tome of 
his Progymnaſmata, a ſignal Example to all princely and heroic 
Minds, to undertake the promoting and advancing this Ray 
noble and celeſtial Science. He died in the Near 1 597+ 
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2500 GROTIUS, one of the qreateſt Men in Bare, 
conſidering his Abilities every Way, was born at Delfts 


1583. His Father was named de Groot, that is, Hugo 
the Great, a Burgo-Maſter at Delſt, who took great Care to 


give his Son an Education ſuitable to his promiſing Genius ; and 
he made fo rapid a Progreſs in his Sudies, that he compoſed 


Verſes, on ſeveral Subjects, when he was not more than nine 
Fears old; and, at fifteen, had attained a conſiderable Skill in 


Philoſophy, Divinity, -and the Civil Law, He had made ſtill 
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greater Proficiency in polite Literature, as appears from the | 
Commentary he made; at that Age, on Martianus iti 
1598. He accompanied the Dutch Embaſſador into France, 
and was honoured with ſeveral Marks of the Eſteem of Henry 
IV. He alſo took his Degree of Dr. of Laws, in that Kings 
dom; and, at his Return to his native Country, he devoted 
himſelf to the Bar, and pleaded before he was ſeventeen Yeats 
of Age, when he was appointed Attorney General. He ſettled 
in Ratterdlamy in 1613, and was nominated Syndic of that City 
but did not accept of the Eniployment till he had a Promiſe that 
he ſhould not be rembved from it. He acted thus prudently, 
becauſe he foreſaw that the Quarrels of the Divines, on the 
Doctrine of Grace, might probably occaſion manꝝ Revolutions 
in the chief Cities: But however prudent in ſome Gaſes, he ſo 
far embarked in the Affair that proved the Ruin of Barnevelt, 
that he was ſeized in Augn/# 1618, and ſentented to perpetual 

Impriſonment. The Mannet in which his Wife effected his 
Eſcape is ſo remarkable, that' a brief Account of it may be a4 
greeable. Mary de. Regelſberg, his Wife, obſerving that his 
Keepers had often fatigued themſelves with ſearching a great 
Trunk of Books and Papers of his, ſhe deſired ſhe might remove 
it to a Friend's Houſe ;/ and ſhe adviſed her Huſband to get into 
this Trunk, after boring ſome Air-holes in it: He complied 
with her Advice, and, getting into this Cheſt,. was carried in 


this Manner to a Friend's Houſe, at Gircum, unſuſpected, from 


whence he went to Antwerp; the Wife, in the mean Time, 
feigning that he was extremely ill, till he was got into a Place 
of Safety, and then laughed at the Keepers, and ſaid, the Bird 
was flown, At firſty there was ſome Defign formed of pro- 
ſecuting her; but the Majority over- ruled, and applauded her 

Artifice and Affection, and gave her immediate Liberty. He 
and his. Wife then returned to France; where he was graciouſly 
received. Lewis XIII. gave a glorious Teſtimony to the Vir- 
tue of this illuſtrious Refugee. Grotius, notwithſtanding the 
ſevere Treatment he had met with, ſtill preſerved an Affection 


for his Country, and was ready to apologize for them to the Sad x 


French King, whilſt they ungratefully.eadeavoured to prejudice 
the King againſt him. Tretius now applies himſelf to bis 
drudies, and committing his Improvements to um during 
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- his Reſidence there for eleven Years. He once more returned 


to Holland, where his Stay was but ſhort. He then reſolved 


to go to Hamburgh, where he ſtaid ſome Time, and received 


very advantageous Offers by the Crown of Sweden. Queen 
Chriftiqna appointed him one of her Councellors, and ſent him 
in Quality of Embaſſador of France to Lewis XIII. After hav- 
ing diſcharged the Duties of that Employment, about eleven 
Years, he left France, in order to give an Account to the Queen 
Chriſtiana of his Embaſſy; he took Holland in his Way, and 
then received many Honours at Amſlerdam; and when 
duced to her Swediſb Majeſty at Stockbilm, he received many 
Tokens of her Approbation. He then deſired his Diſmiſſion, 
which ſhe granted, tho' with ſome Reluctance. In his 
Return home, he was ſhipwrecked on the Coaſt of Pomeranig. 
Grotius, who was now ſick, and uneaſy in Mind, continued 
his Journey by Land; but his Indiſpoſition forced him to ſtop 
at Roflock, where he died the 28th of Oclober, 1645, highly 
een as the great Ornament of Learning and of his Coun- 
: Who, notwithſtanding the public Character in which he 
ated with general Applauſe, wrote many valuable Works, 
I. He tranſlated into Latin Proſe, his Work on the Truth of 
the Chriſtain Religion : Which he compoſed in Flemiſh Verſe, 
for the Uſe of the Sailors going to India; with a further View 


to their converting the Indians. 


II. His incomparable Work De Jure Bell et Pacis, was pub- 
liſhed at Paris in 1625. 

III. A Commentary de Inperio Summarum Putefatum Circa 
Sacra. ü 

IV. His Notes on the four Goſpels, and a Treatiſe of * 
Satisfaction of Chriſt, 

V. His Bibliothegue Uniwerſelle. 

VI. His Aratus in Greet, with Cuts of the ſeveral Conſtella- 
tions: To which he added, his own learned Notes, and the 
Names of the Stars in Hebrew, Arabic, Greek and Latin. Tis 
principally on Account of this laſt learned Work he is entitled to 


A Place in our Philoſophia Biographia. 
The 
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The L 17 E of n Banzzwoon. 


DWARD BREREWOOD was born at Chefter in 
1565, his Father Robert Brerewood, thrice Mayor of that 
City, who, from the promiſing Genius of his Son, took Care, 
to improve it, by a ſuitable Education at Cheſter ;, and, at the 
Age of ſixteen ſent him to Brazen- Noſe College in Oxford, where 
he ſoon acquired the Character of a hard Student, and has 
ſhewn it by the Commentaries which he wrote upon 4riffatle's 
Ethics, which were writen by him about the Age of twenty-one. 
In the Year 1590, he took his Degree of Maſter of Arts. 
About the Beginning of March 1596, he was choſen the 
Firfl Profeſſor of Aftronomy in Greſham College, being one of 
the two, who, at the Deſire of the Electors, were recommend 
ed to them by the Univerſity of Oxford, He loved Retirement, 
and wholly devoted hjmſelf to the Purſuit of Knowledge. 
And tho' he never publiſhed any Thing himſelf, yet he was 
very communicative, and ready to impart what he knew, to 
others, either in Converſation or Writing. His Situation at 
Greſham College being agreeable, he did not appear to have had 
any other Views, but continued there the Remainder of his Life, 
He died of a Fever, November 4, 1613, in the Midſt of his 
Purſuits, and before he had taken proper Methods for collec- 
ting and digeſting his learned Labours; tho* they were not 
loſt, but, with ſome Trouble, reduced to proper Order, Theſe 
were many of them of a miſcellaneous Nature, as may be ſeen 
in the Catalogue of them in Mr. Ward's Lives of the Profeſſors 
of Greſham College, Page 75. He was buried i in the Chancel 
of St, Helen's Church, near the Reader's Pew, without any 
monumental Inſcriptisn to perpetuate his Memory. 
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The LIF E of EDMUND Gun rx. 


EN GUNTER was born in the County of 
Hertfird ; but deſcended originally from Gunter s- tum in 
Brecknockſhire, He was educated on the Royal Foundation at 
n School, and elected from thence to Chrift-church 
College 
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Oxford, in the Year 1599, being then eighteen ven 
in Arts. 


College in 
of Age, where he took the 


Mathematics 
were the previilicig Studies of his Youth, and aboht the Yeat 


1606 he invented the Sactor, and wrote the Deſcription and 
Uſe of it in Latin, many Copies of which. were taken in 
Writing, but none of 7 printed.' After this, 1 in 1614, he 


took Orders, became 'a Preacher, arid proc 'to qualify 


_ Himſelf for the Degree of Batchelor in Divinity. 

But his Genuis ſtill leading him chiefly to Mathematical 
Purſuits, when Mr. Wilkams reſigned 1. Prbfeſſorſhip of 
Aſtronomy in Greſham College, he was clioſen to ſucceed him, 
March 6, 1619, two Days after his Surfender. When lie was 
ſettled at Greſham College, h his Diligence in his Profeſſion, and 
the great Improvements he made in Mathematical Science, ſoon 
diſcovered the right Judgment of his Electors, and how muchi 
they denefited the Public, in the Choice of him; for the Year 
following, he publiſhed his Canon Triangulorum. This was the 
firſt Book that was printed. of this Kind, of the Nature and 
Uſe of which, our Author appears to have had no mean Opinion, 
and expreſſed himſelf concerning it with a great deal of Pleaſures 
yet with equal Modeſty. Edmund Wingate, Eſq; attributes the 

- Improvement of Logarithms, i in their Application to Spherical Tri- 


angles, to our Author, in the following Words: „ Mr. Edmund 


Gunter; Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, in Greſham College, London, 
<« hath taken great Pains in calculating of a Table. containing 
« the Logarithms of the Sines and Tangents of all the 

« and Minutes of the Quadrant.” The like is done by Mr. Bur- 
fon, in the following Paſſage : «© What ſo pleaſing can there 
« be, if a Man be Mathematically given, as to calculate, or 
ec peruſe Napier's Logarithms, or thoſe Tables of Artificial Sines 
« and Tangents not long fince ſet out by my old Collegiate, 
good Friend, and fellow Student of Chrift-church in Oxford, 
% Mr. Edmund Gunter, which will perform that by Addition 
and Subtraction only, which heretofore Regiomontanus's 


Tables did by Multiplication and Diviſion : Or thoſe elaborate 


« Concluſions of his Sector, Quadrant, and Croſs-Staff.“ 
The ſame is more fully expreſſed by Mr. Henry Bond, eh. 
who ſays, Mr. Edmund Gunter firſt calculated the Tables of Lo- 


garithms, Sines and Tangents to eight Places, and cauſed them 


to 
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0 be printed; in 1630. He invented; alſa, the Rule of Pro-; 
portion, . 48. we 155 told by Mr. Oughtred, who, ſpeaking of his © 
own Circle of Fraport ton, ſays, „For theſe, I muſt freely con- Fi 

<« feſs, 1 have not foal oh Claim againſt all Men, as for wy 

« horizotital Inſtrument : The. Honour of the Invention of 

« Logarithms, next to the Lord of Marchiſen, and our Mr. 

« Briggi, belonging to Maſter Gunter, who expoſed their. Num- 

« bers upon a ſtrait Line. And what doth this new Inſtrument 

« (of mine) called the Circle of Proportion, but only boy ans 

« inflet Maſter Gunter's Line, or Rule. 

In the Year 1624, this Invention was carried into Stance by 
Mr, Wingate; who not only communicated i it to moſt johns 
pal Mathematicians thgn at Paris, but likewiſe, at their Requeſt, | 
publiſhed an Account of its Uſe, in the French Language Tho 
this had been then lately done more largely, in PTA by the 
Author himſelf in his Treatiſe of the Croſs-faff But ſeveral 
Years after Mr. Gunter's Death, Mr. Wingate having tranſlated 
bis French T raft into Engliſb, publiſhed it with many Additions 
and Improvements, which has fince been called Wingate's Rule 
of Propartion, or Gunter s Line. | 

Mr, Cuntir likewiſe drew the Lines on the Dials in JWhitebalt 
Garden, and wrote the Deſcription and Uſe of them, by the 
Direction of Prince Charles, in a ſmall Tract; which; he after= 
wards printed, by the Order of his Majeſty King Jamer, in the 
Year 1624. The Dials were placed, as he deſcribed them, 
on a Stone. For a, more particular Account of this Dial, ſes 
our Miſcellaneous n Page 833, n 84 a 
Copper-plate. _ 

Another Diſcovery of Mr, — tho? ſome attribute it to 

Mr. Gillhraud was, © That the magnetic Needle, in its 

<« horizontal Poſition, doth. not retain the ſame Declination, 

« or vary from the true North, in the ſame Place, at all Times; 

ie but doth. ſucceſſively vary that Declination from Time to 
« Time.” Which, tho? it were at that Time a new mme | 
is now well known. | 

Beſides. what has been already deſcribed, a the Author 
of many other Inventions and Improvements in the Mathema- 
tics, moſt of which were, firſt, the Subjects of his Lectures at 
Greſham-College, and afterwards. diſpoſed into Treatiſes, and 

> WEE printed 
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doubtleſs, have reaped more Fruits of his fertile Invention dd 


great Abilities; But he was taken off, the 10th of December, 


1626, about the 45th Year of his Age, the Prime of Life for 


fuch Studies. He died in Greſbam- College, and was buried i in 
the Chu rch of St. Peter the Poor in Broad-ftreet, without any 
Monument or Inſcription ; but his Memory will always be pre- 
ſerved, with great Eſteem, by thoſe who are Judges of hig 
Worth; and hiv Inflruments will tranſit bi Nor e laeſt 
Poſtrity 
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OS E PH SCALE R, otherwiſe Tuftus Foſephus Scaliger, 

"born at Agen, Auguſt 4, 1540, began his firſt Studies at Bur- 
deaux, and having continued them for ſome Time after, under 
the Inſtruction and Conduct of his Father, he came to Parit, 
and followed his Studies in that Univerſity, He learnt the 
Greek Tongue under Adrianus Turnebus, ind perfefted himſelf 
in the Hebrew by his own Study; but, above all, he excelled 


in critical Learning. The Curators of the Univerſity of Leyden 


invited him to be an honorary Profefior in that "Univerſity, 
where he lived ſixteen Years. He likewiſe diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his eminent Skill in aſtronomical and mathematical 
Studies: So that he was eſteemed, the great Prince and Patron 
of univerſal Learning. His elaborate Work, De Emendatione 
Temporum ; his exquifite Animadverfions on Euſcbius; with his 
Canon Hagogicus Ehronologiz 3 and his accurate Comment upon 


Manilius's Aſtronomicon, ſufficiently evidence his Knowledge in 


the Aſtronomy, and other Branches of Learning, among the 
Antients, who, according to the Opinion of the celebrated Vieta, 
was far ſuperior to any of that Age. The ſame is likewiſe re- 
ported of him by the learned Caſaubon, Epiſtle 586. He wrote 
Cyclometrica et Diatriba de Equinoftiorum Anticipatione : He like- 


. wiſe wrote Notes upon Seneca, Varro, and Anſonius's Poems: 


But that which above all Things rendets the Name of Scaliger 
memorable to Foſterity is, the Invention of the Julian Period, 


which 
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e ed 98 Yeats, being the Pr6ddd of the Cy le of 
the dun 28, che Cyole of the Moon 19, and che Cycle of Indies 


tion 15. This Period had its Beginning fixed to the 764th Yeat 


before the Creation, and is not yet completed, and comprehends 
all other Cycles, 'Periods, and Epochas, and the Times of all 
memorable Actions and Hiſtories; and therefore is not only the 
moſt general, but the moſt uſeful of all EO _ — 


He died Fwy Ms TOS. | 
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Eau an. D WRIGHT was Cotemporary with Mr. Briggs. 
Having ſpent ſome Time in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and 
being naturally addicted to mathematical Studies, was prevailed 
on to accompany the Right Hon. George, Earl of Cumberland, 
in his Expedition to the Azores in the Year 1589, an Purpoſe 
to add the Practice of Navigation to the Theory; and in the - 
Vear 1599, he publiſhed his Book called, zhe Errors of "Navigation 
earrebted, a moſt excellent Work, for the true deſcribing a Sea 
Chart : Which Invention of his, Gerrard Mercator pu liſhed, 
without owning the Author, This is the Account uſually given 
by Biographers ; but it appears not ſtrily true, from the Ac- 
count which Mr. Wright himſelf gives of this Affair, which 
| ſeems rather to intimate the contrary, viz. that he ſtole it from 
Gerrard Mereator-; at leaft, he tells us, he was accuſed of fo 
doing; or that it was ſuggeſted againſt him, that his Chart 
had been before publiſhed both by Gerrard Mercator and Jodocus 
Hondius, in their Maps of the World and of Europe. In an- 
ſwer to this Charge, he acknowledges, that it was by the Occa- + 
ſion of Mercator s Map that he firſt thought of correcting fo 
many, and ſuch groſs Errors and Abſurdities as he found in 
the common Chart; but he denies that he learnt the Method of 
doing this either from Mercator, or any one elſe. And as to 
Todocus Hondius, his own Letters to Mr. Briggs are ſufficient to 
ſhew, that whatever he publiſhed, in regard to his Corrections 
in the Maps, were taken entirely from Mr. J/right. Thoſe ' 
Errors indeed were much complained of by the firſt Writers on 
Naviga- 
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Navigation, as Martin Curraſe, Peter Nonius, a i. 
and others; but Mr. Jright's, Book was the firſt in which the 
| Reaſons of any Corrections appeared, and a Table of meri- 
dional Parts for conſtrufting what is commonly called Mrcaty's 
_ Chart, which has afforded the greateſt Improvement that ves. 
was made in Navigation, and muſt, in Juſtice, be aſetibed to, 
Mr. Wright, eſpecially as to all that regards the Rationale of it. 
Before the Publication of this Work, in the Vears 594, 1595s 
and 1596, he, by a large Quadrant of ſix foot Radius, made 
Obſervation of the Sun's meridian Altitude, and thereby leſt 
not only the beſt Theory of the Sun's Motion at that Time, 
but made new and very curious Tables for the Sun's Decliga- 
tion. He maintained a Correſpondence with the moſt able 
Artiſts abroad, and being choſen Tutor in the Mathematics 
Prince Henry, be, by the Help of ſome German 'Wor 
cauſed, to be made, for: that hopeful Prince, a latge Sphere with 
curious Movements, which, by, the Help of Spring-works/nos 
only repreſented. the Motions of the whole celeſtial: Sphere, bug 
ſhewed. likewiſe. the particular Syſtems of the Sun and Moon, 

and their circular. Motions, together with their Places and 
Paſtbilities of eclipſing each other; there is in it a Work for 
4 Motion of 17100 Years certainly effected, if the Sphere 
ſhould, be ſo long kept in Motion, This Sphere, tho' thus 
made at a great Expence of Money and ingenious Induſtry, 
was in the late Times of Devaſtation caſt aſide, among other 
Rubbage, and had been utterly loſt and deſtroyed had it not, in 
the Fear 1646, been found out by Sir James, Mwoore, and at his 
great; Coſt and Charge, reſtored to its priſtine Nerfection; and 
was pot long ſince at his Houſe in the Tower, amongſt other 
mathematical Inſtruments and QCuriolities in his Poſſeſſion. Be- 
ſides the Book of the Errors in. Navigation, before mentioned; 
the ſaid Mr. Mrigbt wrote a Book of the Uſe of the Sphere, a 
Piece of Dialling, and a Book of Navigation called, the Haven- 
finding Art. In all which he hath ſhew himſelf not only ſedulous, 
but a knowing Aſtronomer. He flouriſhed about the Year 
1624. 
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tury; was deſcended: of an andient and th ay in Tewrgins = 
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in Parliament of Nenn 2: He was O Ai A 7 wonrve 
March 31, 1695 hal banden died Won fg f is hire, anf M 
Father married ſome Ves afteriz. ut foomiatlAgipeasanonabd 
promiſing Gemus as: Well 38\@.p@tenal Adcttibri/ dd mme 
all neglect his Education, freguently calling him aba nndſephér 
on Account of his inſatiable Cutidſity ancatking the RH⁰iSn of 
every Thing that he did riopappithend.\Hewasjantimihe79/ats. 
College at La Flache in ion And put ander th Luton oõ Bas 
ther Charlie : Here he made a groat Progbeſs in the lcarned B 
guages and polite Literature and contrafted an A cqusintarice viii 
ſeveral Gentlemen, eminent im the Rephblie Letter; but 
having paſſed thro his Courferiof Fhiloſophy mithodi amy. great 
Satisfaction to himſelf, he left che Cbllege in dugah15r2, nm 
tending to decline his Studies, ahd began to addi him iel oi 
military Exerciſes, in leaming c ride / the grtati Horſe ande 
Fence, and other ſuch /like-Adtions! ſuitable. te hlü UQuialiy? 
but notwithſtanding his dnthination to military -Archievemergs/ 
the Weakneſs;of his Coniſtitqtioh hot permltting himyedrlydtb = 
expoſe himſelf tõ the Fatigues of War, 'hetwas ſent io Nanu 
the Spring under the Care of a Tutor or Companion un,e 
other Reſtrictions than cſiſtod c itte M in ahiry: Here 
he renewed his Actjuaintamc with ſeveral Perfondawhbfervegirs 
reclaim him from his Imention / to deelitie m Sthdleb, pars! 
cularly Father Aſame, whote Converfation ri an 
Deſire after Truth, and tw bbs. Father removed Ivo ter 18 
Nevtrs, the Impreſtons were iii ſtiong that e dot ſetusbꝰti 
his former Diverſions; but, inſpirod vi ii che o Khrowledge, 
he entered upon a ſevere Courſe of: Statly en be parſed 


he was found out by ſome o lis:Rfiehds dn dd from bY = 
He then depanted for. Talmud Ray 164 o UInliſted Rinſe 
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dlder than Des Carus. During 
wrote a Nentiſe of \ Muſic; and laid 2 Foundation for many of 


belattended the Dake of ' Bawario's Army, in which he had en- 
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- hay in Garriſon at Breda, during the Truce between the Spaniards 
"Ts Dutch, ſolved a Problem in the Mathematics to the Satis- 


eden of Jaas es, Principal of, the'Collegd of Dart.) A 


5 Tis unknown cauſed the Problem to be fixed up in the Streets 
df Breda, whiclyoecafioned a great Reſort of Perſons to viſit him 
and. ſee an Arquaintince with him, which way: greatly en- 


couraged'by Mrs Hurt Brekman,' who was more than Years 
his Stay at Breda he likewiſe 


his other Works. He leſt hreda in 1619. In the Spring following 


tored tn Volunteer, into Scabia, ind arrived at Um 1620, 
where herbeedme acquainted with Jem Faulhaber, who en- 
couraged him in the Study of Mathematics: He was preſent at 
the Siege of Prague, Prribomę. Nnatu Ec. but the raiſing of the 
Siege of Dew- Hurſei with the Loſs of his General who was 
killed there, determined him to abandom the Profeſſion of Arms. 


| 'Fhen-he began his: Fravels into · the North, viſited Silefia, Po- 


lun, Pomeranis, the Coaſt of the Bultic, Brandenburg, Halfein, 
A and Hi Firiefland,.' from' thence” went into Holland, and 
then to Nenn ih France, than To Bretagne and Poiftou, where he 
ſulch his Eſtate, and proſecuted his Travels through Seoitzerland, 
ah, Cc. Upon his Return home, 1628, he attempted to con- 
ccal himſelf, but, being known to be returned, Men of Learn- 
ing in the Sciences ſought to divert him from too ſecluſe a Liſe. 
The Pope's Nuncio prevailed upon him to explain his Senti- 
ments with zegard/to Philosophy, for which Purpoſe. our Au- 
thor, retired: to Amſlerdam in 1629, and from thence to Frie/- 
andi where he began his metaphyſical Meditations ; but that he 
migbt undertake nothing that had any Aſſinity with Divinity, 
he conſidered God only as the Author of 2 was not 
nazural Religion, but revealed, that he excluded from his De- 
figns, During his Stay in Frigſand he ſpent ſome Time in Diop- 
trics, to which he applied ' himſelf in France. About- fix 
Months after he returned again to Am/terdam, where he reaſ- 


ſiumed his Studies with great Aſiduity in the Mathematics. Here 
be likewiſe drew up his Diſcourſe of Meteors; and ſoon aſter he 


ſeriouſly undertook the Study of Phyſic, Anatomy and Chemiſ- 
WJ as he conceived nothing was more capable of promoting 
5 aher * — 
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die temporal Felicity Mankind than at happy Uniowof Phy: 
ſic with Mathematics + He began this Study with that of Anato- 

my, in which he ſpent his Time all the Winter he reſided at 
Amſterdam, and rejected an Invitation of going into the Levant 
with Count De1darchivell, Embaſlador from the King of Nun, 
to the Grand Seignior z but ſoon after took a Tour to Englind, 
and not far from Londen'made fome Obſervations concerning the 
Declination of the' Needle. Upon his Returm he 
for the Mathematics and Chemiſtry, into his Family; and in the 
Spring of the Veat 634 he removed to Deventer,” where one of 
his own Diſciples was appointed Profeſſor of Philoſophy. Here 
he applied himſelf to compleat ſeveral Works which he had 
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left unfiniſhed the Vear before, and reſumed his Studies in Af- - 


tronomy, and the Summer following finiſhed his Treatiſe of the 
World: He called it his World; becauſe it was the Idea of a 
World Which be had imagined: anſwerable to the World in 
which we live, and it contained an Abridgment of all his na- 
tural Philoſophy, that is, of all that he could come to the Know 
ledge of with regard to material Things, except what relates to 
Light, which he propbſed to explain afterwards in ins full Ex- 
tent. The nent Year he removed to Amſterdam, and ſoon aſter 
took 2 Journey into Dannari and the lower Parts of Garmany 
with Monſieur Nil. Brefſeux, The Winter following afforded 
our Author an Opportunity for thaſe' Obſervations which he 
made upon Snow of fix Points or Angles, and upon that Oc- 
caſion to make others upon Hail and Rain, in five Diſcourſes, 
He afterwards wrote a fixth Diſcourſe of them, publiſhed in his 
| Treatiſe of Meteors. In 1635 he went to Lewarder in Friefflanth, 
where he continued tothe Year 1637, and wrote his Treatiſe of Me- 
chanics. He returned to After dom about the Middle of March, and 


made a great many curious Obſervations concerning the Citcles 


about Candles; Ac. In 1637 he publiſhed his four Treutiſes con- 
cerning Method, Dioptrics, Meteors, and Geometry: He ſoon 
after took a Journey to Breda; at his Return he ſettled at g-. 
mond, where, notwithſtanding he had not attempted to under- 
mine the Catholit his Book produced ſome Objections, 


which he was called upon to anſwer, viz. by Fromend, Regius Pro- 
fellorof the Holy Scriptures at Lovain; Plempius a Dutob Phyſician in 


* 


' moſt uſeful Problems with their Solutions, in order 0 be printell, 
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that! Unixarſity am Monſieur Adorin; RH: eg 
thematics in the Jeſuits Gullege there! Ad Frau his BGC nt re- 

etived according to / the differem Sentimenis of ther Neaders 
The Diſputes: which he had with the Nepia Proſeſſor of Min- 
thematics at Narin, and Monſieur Bdingrand, Secretary % Ee 
King ef Frow#/i" tenmiuated. very: amicably; neverthöleſz be 
reſol vd to diſoontinue his Apphieatibn toabſtract Geometry, tho' 
be determined to continue a Part of it which is converfatit 
of Mature, and witte:a Book to explain 
ſome. Parts which were ſomewhat obſcure, and conſented: that 
Dutch. Gentleman ſhould draw up a regular Introduction to 
bis Geometfy, to facilitate: he of it to all his 
Readets Afteri having - his! Patience tried with Problems, 


* &c. about the Vear 1638, he deſired to be Jextuſed: frm 


anſwering: any more, and to avoid it he drew up: 4 Series of the 


His [Philoſophy nom: grew much in Eſteemg and by the II- 
fluence! of M. Renneri, aud Huy Regius a Fhyſician in much 
Eſteem, the Univetſity of:{Utrixht, declared likewiſe in iti Fa- 
vour, but: was afterward vehemently attacked by Gilbert N utius, 
Prafeſſur of Divinity in Holland. Des Garter now removed to 
Harderwick-near Utrecht;and thence to Rua, and not long after 
was indited to ſettle in England, by Sir.Chariei Gawendy/o, Bro- 
ther to the Earl of Newenft,: About: this Time be: was: 


attacked by ſome Joſata, and: particularly ùy Father Bouruim. 


At the latter End of the Year 164, Liu XIII. King of Prince, 
invited bim to his Court upon vety honourable Conditions, but 
there wat no Sollieitations powerful enough to prevail upon him 
to · part with his preſent · happy Retirement, In 1541 he pub- 
liſhed his Meditations eoncerring the Exiſtence: of God, and 
the Immortality of the Soul. Vastius being choſen Rector of 
the Univerſity of Utrecht in the ſame Year, he wrote againſt him, 
and: procured his Philoſophy to be prohibited.thire j whereupon 
Des Cates publiſhed a Vindication of himſelf, printed at A- 
Auendam in 1643 but in this he was greatly cenſurei for treating 
bis Opponent with too much Rancour atid/Sourrility., The ſame 
Jean be todk a Voyage into Fraue, herd hie found the Edi 
tion! of bis Principles, and Eutin T ranflatitr of hie! Eſfys 


| finiſhed, and the Copies ſent from * 
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Principles to his Nuſtrious Diſciple, Elzabichy Princeſs Bap 
tine and Queen of Babmiu After paying Viſits at Puritz ehe- 
departed for Halland, about tie End of Gbr] and retired to 
— ins t&vpply himſelf Wolly to the Knete, 
of Ammals, Plants, and Minerals. in June, tb459 


| —— his Diſciple Regius, who had preſutneũ to 


advance ſeberal Notions uf his own; and had artfully poſſeſſetl 
himfſetf of Cart“ s Treatiſe of Animals. He then directed hid 
Application wirh freſh'Vigour to Anatomy and being viſited 
at this Time by a Gentleman who deſired to ſee his Library, he 
ſhewed Him nothing but a Calf, which be was about to. dett- 
He was h little diverted from this Study, by the Queſtion con- 
cernihg che Quadtature of the Circles agitated in 16 be- 
tween Longomontanus, and Mr. John Pell; which Queſtion he- 
declared impoffible to be ſolved.” He paſſed the ſevere Winter 
of that Year at 'Egmmd; and compoſed two Books, one againſt» | 
Gates Inſtances, and another on the Nature of the Paſſions 2 
About the ſame Time he had a Diſpute with Monſieur Robervali 
concerning Vibrations, and carried on « Correſpondence: upon 
Morat Philofophy,' wick the Princeſs Elizabeth. In the Begin- 
ning of the Year 1647; he anſwered ſome Queſtions propoſed 
to Chriftlana; Queewef Schon, and Monſleur Ghanuty the Reſi- 
dent of France in thut Kingdom: But the Pleaſure of this 
Correſporidence was diſturbed by the Clamours which Ruin 
Prineipal at the College of Leyden, and Trighanus, Proſeſſor of 
Diviniey there, had raiſed againſt his Philoſophy in that Univer- 
ſity: They were ſoon after enjoined Silence with regard to him, 
tho they afterwards wrote againſt ſome Parts of his Philoſophy 
In June, he took a to France, where the King ſettled 
on dim in Penſion. of 300 Livres ; and he returned again to Hel- 
land ahout the Pnd of September. In November he received 4 
Letter from Monſieur Chunnt, deſiring, in Queen Chriftiana's' 
Name; his Opinion of the fovereign Good, which he ſent het 
with ſome Letters which he had formerly written to the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, upon the ſame SubjeR; and his Treatiſe of the Paſſions: 
The Queen was fo highly pleaſed with them, that ſhe. wrote him 
a Letter of Thanks with her own Hand. In May following, he 
took” third Journey into France, where Gaſſendus and he were 
n And in September he returned to Egmond, wu the 
XXX Queen 
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he being theri fifty-three Years and ten 
was interred at Stochbolm, and ſeventeen Years afterwatdy-re- 
moved to Paris, where a magnificent Monument was erected to 


given us a particulat Account of the Qualifications of hie Mind 
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correct and revife all his Works, and to form a compleat Body 
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4 "a Mops Irn Danson 
e of Sede having invited bien into-that 
went; and was received with the higheſt Civility . Ma-. 
Je, who engaged him to attend her every Morning at fe 
Clock, to iaſtruct her in his Philoſophy, and deſired him to 


„ 


of Philoſophy from them : She propoſed likewiſe to ſettle him 


in Sweden upon very 'horlourable Terms, and to allow him 3 


Revenue of 3000 Crowns per Amum, with. an Eſtate which 


ſhould deſcend to his Heirs, and to eſtabliſh an Academy of 
which he ſhould be the Director: But all theſe Deſigns were 
obſtructed by bis Death, which happened February 11, 1650. 
$ old. | His Body 


him in the Church of St. Genevieve. Monſieur du Mont has 


and Body, and highly recommends him for his Contempt of 
Wealth and Fame; his Love of Truth, his ſingular Modeſty, 
difinterefted Moderation, Piety, and Submiſſion to the Authority 
of the Church: But we ſhall chuſe to give his Character from Dr, 
Batrow, and other Authors of Note. Dt - Barrow, in his Opuſenlay 
Page 256, tells us, “ That he was undoubtedly a very. good and 
< ingenious Man, and a real Philoſopher, and one who-ſeems 
to have brought thoſe Aſſiſtances to that Part of Philoſophy 


< which relates to Matter and Motion, which perhaps no other 


& had done: That is, a great Skill in Mathematics 3 a Mind habi+ 


tt tuated, both by Nature and Cuſtom, to profound Meditation z 


« Judgment exempt from all Prejudices and popular Errors, and 
c furniſhed with a conſiderable Number of certain, and ſelect 
<«« Experiments ; a great deal of Leaſure; entirely diſengaged, 
<« by his own Choice, from the Reading of uſeleſs Books, and 
ce the Avocations of Life; with an incomparable Acuteneſs.'of 
« Wit, and an excellent Talent of thinking clearly 'and-difs 

te tinctly, expreſſing his Thoughts with the utmoſt Perſpicuity.?? 
Samuel Morefins, Alexander Morus, Maorhoff, Ballart, and many 
other foreign Writers ſpeak of him with great Commendation. 
And the great Dr. Ednund Halley, in a Paper concerning Op- 


ties, communicated to Mr. Wotton, writes thus: As to Di- 
_ ©® optrics, tho ſome of the Ancients mentions Refraftion as a 


* natrual 
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- « firſt, who in his Age has diſcovered the Laws of Refraction, 

« and brought Dioptrics to a Science.” Hut Dr. Jobn Wallisy 

N ſpeaking, of his Knowledge in Algebra and Geometry, ſays, 

N « It a in great Meaſure owing to Mr. Harriot's Book called, 

% Artis. Analytice Praxis: on which the Carte/ian Method of Al- 

« gebra was founded, there being ſcarce any Thing of pure 

« Algebra in Des Cartes, which was not before in Harriet ; but 

n thereof to Geometry, or other particular 

te gubjecta which Des Cartes purſues, is not cho e of chat. F 

« Treatiſe of Harriet.” _ _— 
We ſhall only add to the above Account, that his Principles | 

of Philoſophy were not only arbitrary, imaginary, groundleſs, 

and infupported by any Experiments, or mathematical, or me- 

chanical Reaſoning; but were ſoon found to be abſurd and con- 

trary to the known, and eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature: And it is 

happy for the preſent Age, that his Vortices has hurled away his 

Materia Subtilis, beyond the Extent of the ſolar Syſtem; And 

it may be ſaid of his, as of the Hutchinſoman Philoſophy, that i 

it had. never any Abettors or Admirers, but among thoſe who «Y 

were never-qualified to underſtand any true Philoſophy at all: 4 

And Jacob Bremen might as well have been compared; or paral - 

leled with Sir Jſaac Newt, in regard to Philoſophy, as Des 

Cartes. In ſhort, the Sum of his Character may be reduced to 

this, that he was a very great Mathematician, but made the 

leaſt Uſe of his Skill of that Sort, where it was moſt required, 

and the faireſt Opportunity offered, viz. pr aac 


—— Wirld. 
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The L 1F E of PETER GassanDUs, | 


ETER GASSENDUS, Dean of the Cathedral Church 

of Digue in Provence, and Regius Profeſſor of Mathema- 
ties in the Univerſity of Paris; the learned Reſtorer and Vindi- 
cator of the Epicurean Philoſophy : Among other laſting Monu- 0 


ments of his Erudition 1 he bath left divers aſtronomical Tradts, 
vix. 
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6 four v Epifles\Dp apparente PRI Solis Bails / : 
A. Three, De Mau impreſſo d Mitore tranſlate; 2. 
in he defends the Copernican Hypotheſis of the Earth NIC on. 
Another Work, he entitled; Dy Purbellin ſetr Soltbutqulthiior 
ppuriis Roms tired verum viſit, Anno 1629. He put 46rth kf. 
ſo, about the Time of his Admiſſon anto the philoſopieal'hair 
at Paris, his aſtronomical Inſtitutions, printed lately at Donidon, 
with the Addition of 'Kepler's Dioptrics 5*and/hath left; among 
other of his Works; a Volume of <eftial Obſeryations/ whith, 
from the Year 162 1 to the-Year 1655 he made with'aflidiious 
Care and accurate Speculation. „4. alſo entitled, 
Mercurius in Sole viſus et Venus trviſa, pri at Paris in the Year 
1631. His Conjecture about ninè pretended Satellites vf Jupiter; 
in anſwer to Nheitu. Solſtitialis Altitudo Maſſilienſis, ſeu Proportio 
Gnomonis ad Solſſitiaum Umbram obſervata Maſſilis 16365 in an 
Epiſtle to Vendalinus. The Lives of Purbacebius and Negib- 
montanus, as likewiſe thoſe of Copernicus and Bebo Brub, the 
moſt illuſtrious Aſtronomers of their Times: And a compen- 
dious Expoſition of the Roman Calendar. Beſides the Liſe of 


tte incomparable Peiręſtius, and his Epiſtles to divers eminent 


and learned Perſons; wherein he 1 A upon Ove: 
r given, of aſtronomical Subjects. 
One Circumſtance in the Life of our Author we muſt not 
omit, the Tranſits of the Planets Mercury and Van ovet"the 
folar Diſk, are Phœænomena of the moſt delightful and uſeful 
Kind ; they were never obſerved till after the Uſe of Feleſcopes: 
The firſt who ever ſaw the Tranſit of Mercury was Gefen 
and Horrex firſt predicted and ſhewed the Tranſit of Vt, Kp. 
ler, whoſe Life we have given, Page 214, before he had 
finiſhed his Tables, had placed the Nodes of Mercurys Orbit 
at the Beginning of the Signs of Gemini and Sagittary, and thence 
predicted his Appearance in the dun, May 20, 1607 
Day he obſerved the Sun very diligently, viewing his' 8 Caſt 
upon a Paper in a dark Room, thro' a ſmall Hole in the Window 
mut; then alſo there happened to be à large Spot in the Sun, 
which Kepler took for Mercury. It was lucky for him” that 
"Teleſcopes were invented ſoon after, which preſently convinced 
him that what he took for Mercury was only a ſolar Spot; upon 


an he rectified his Tables, and * placing the New of Am- 
cu 
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| his firſt Appearadce in the Sun would be og the 7th of N 
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toy about the Middle of Taerar and dre, he predicted, f tte 


ber, 1631. 5 
Gaſſnder ras then at "Parts, and made” tus re 
bbſerve it ih the Manner he ue to obſerve To upon the bg 
terigthe = 
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by receiving its Rays thro? a Ttleſcope, 1 
order to collect them ir{to an Intage caſt upbh white Paper ; 
in watching for Mferclery, hie fell Into 4 cohttaty Miſtake to that 
of Reply, taking Mercury bindelf for 4 (blar Spot ts — 
from the Sun, having found it quite free from them x 
fore : However; he tobk the Poſition of the Spots ghet or t ice 
intending to tompare it with that of Matuy, which he though 
would appear much larger; but in taking iti third Poſition, and 
obſerving it moved quicker than Spots uſually db, he began to 
ſuſpe&'It might be Mercury bimſelf ; and being farther aſſited 
of it by his fourth Obſervation, he prepared to obſerve'its Epreſs 
from the Sun's Diſk, which happened on the 7th of Novum, 
20 Minutes after ten in the Morning, at the Diſtance of; 34 
Degrees from the Sun's vertical Point: This was the fitſt _- 
that Mercury was ever ſeen in the Sun, and the only Ol 
tion then made of that Tranfit; ſeveral ſubſequent n 
P f 7 
His. Library was large and valuable: To which he a 8 


5 — and philoſophical Apparatus, which, for their 


curacy and Worth, were purchaſed by the Emperor Fru. 
nand III. and fince by the preſent Emperor of Germany, and 
depoſited, with other_yaluable Collections, in tha Emperor a 
unparalleled Library at Vienna. He died, greatly regretted 
by all who had the” Happineſs of his A 


Year 16565 14 NA Al q A — 11848 Þ. 
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CHRISTOPHER: SHE INE RUS; Native" iy; 


 Irndglhen in Stuaben, of the Society of Jeſus, and ſome- 
time Profeſſor of the Hebrew Tongue, and Mathematics, at Fri- 
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kable. Genius in aſtronom 
oy Fe 2 5 885555 e Tie nk | 
; 2 81 he attended to the Obſervation of the ſolar Spots for.n 
| Years 1 Mich the greateſt Aſſiquity and Sagacity ay 
Conſtan made Drawi gs, of the Tame on Paper deſctibing 
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Pr LANSBERGIUS N A Rank aeg "the 
Ms ee of the ſeventeenth Century, He was 


ANSBERGUHU SP! 


in Zeeland, in the-Year 15645; 6d was Miniſter of 
wy at Antwerp in the Year 1 586, and tfterwards for ſeveral 


Years Mus mentions; that he wagMinifier 4 Cafe i Bea 


93 and being chen diſcharged of h Hunc- 
ocount of his old Age, be tetired to Ab 
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1 Deuz nel Pete on 
endeavoured to ſucceed him, and fof Yiat Bud procuted a T- 
| Dro thF Preſident and Fellows of Tut) College, © which 
being preſented to the Eleftors, he was qboſen the ad of anyary, 
1626: But Mr. Gellibrand had not been ſettled 
Years before (as Mr. Pryme informs us) he was brought i into 
Trouble in the High Commiſſiqn Curt, by Dri Lau, 3 
Biſhop of Londen, upon the Account of an Almanac, 
ed by William Beale, Servant to Mr. Gelfiby and, for t 
1631, with the Approbation of his Maſter. In this Al 
the Popiſb Saints, uſually put intb out Kalendar, were o. omit! 
and the Names of other Saints and Martyrs, mentioned in the 


in Mr. Fox's Kalendar. This it ſeems gave e Offence to the 
Biſhop; and occaſioned the Proſecution : But hes the Cauſe 
came to be heard, it appearing, that other Almanacs of the 
ame Kind had been formerly printed, both Mr. Gilbbiand, 
and Mr. ' Beale, were acquitted. ——— Mr. Gellibrand was then 
employed in finiſhing the T; riganometria Britamica of Mr. Briggs, 
which was defigned by the Author to conſiſt vf two Books j but 
he dying on the 26th'of January, 1630, when he had com Ave 
only the firſt of them, recommending it to the Care of his old 
Friend Mr. Gellibrand, to draw up the ſecond, and complete 
the Work. Several other Perſons, alſo eminent for their Skill 
in the Mathematics, were earneſt with him to engage in this 
Deſign, which he having undertaken and was printed 
in Holland, 1633. He likewiſe publiſhed' a "Diſcourſe on the 
Variation of the magnetic Needle, and annexed a. Treatiſe of 
Mr. Edward Wright's, entitled, Certain Errors in Navigation, 47 
tefted and correfied. Thoſe Obſervations had been made 


| * and partly by pho cl in almoſt all Party 25 


3 of mathematical ig: * * my 
gave him an Opportunity of contributing much to the Improve- 
ment of Navigation which are would have owed more to 
him, had he lived fonker 


4 2636, in te god Year & tis Lit, and was buried ts 
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Church. of St. Pater the Por, without any Inſcription to, his 


Memory; Dr. \Haniba! Potter, formerly his Tutor at 770 


College, and afterwards Preſident of it, preached his fun 


Sermon, in which he much commended his Piety and Worth, 


There is a Dial made by him, which yet remains on the Eaſt 


Side of the old Quadrangle in that College; but the beſt Me- 


morial of him are his Writings, viz. 
I. His Triganometria Britannica : Or, the Doctrine of . 
angles. 
II. A ſmall Tias concerning Longitude. 
II. A Diſcourſe on the Variation of the Magnetic Needle. 
IV. An Inſtitution of Trigonometry, with its Application to 
Aſtronomy and Navigation. 
Fi An Epitome of Navigation, with the neceſſary Ta- 


* k 


VI. Sevaril MSS. never publiſhed, as the Doctine of Eclip- 
ſes. A Treatiſe of Lunar ARR A Treatiſe of 
— __ &c. ; 
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GAMUEL FOSTER was born in Northampton, and ad- 
mitted a Sjzer at Emanuel College, Cambridge, on the 23d 


of April, 1676, where he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in the Year 1619, and that of Maſter in 162 23: The Year fol- 
ſe 


lowing, he-publilhed his Treatiſe, called The Uſe of the Quadrant. 
He never had a, Fellowſhip, and is therefore placed, by Mr. 


Fulle, among, the leaned Writers of that College who were not 
Fellows, 


His Inclination led him chiefly to the Mathematics; ; PE 2 | 
Gr 


on the Death of Mr. Gellihrand, Aſtronomy Profeſſor in 


ſham College, he was choſen i in his Room, upon the 2d of March, 


1636, but quitted that Place on the 25th of November SED 
ing, and was ſucceeded by Mr. Murray. 
Aſter the Surrender of his Profeſſorſhip, he continued to pur- 


the his mathematical Studies 3, and in the Year 1638 be publiſh- 
Z2% ed 
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ed his Art of Dialling. But, in the Year 1641, that Profeſlde 
hip being vacant again by the Marriage of Mr. Murray, he | 
was again re- choſen, May the 26th, that Year, And ipod the 
| breaking out of the national Troubles, which ſoon followed his 
Return to Gre/aam College, he was one of that worthy and 
learned Society of Gentlemen who met in Londen, and applied 
themſelves tg experimental Enquiries, and the Study of Nature, 
which was then called the New Phih/ephy, and at Length gave 
Birth to the Royal Society. In 1646, Dr. Wallis, who aſſociated 
with them, received from Mr. Fefter a Theorem, B- Triangub 
Spherico, which he afterwards publiſhed. The happy Effects 
of choſe Meetings, both at London and Oxford, were very great 
and extenſive; though Mr. Fo/ter had not the Pleaſure of ſeeing 
it, for he died at Greſham College in the Month of Ju, 1652, 
and was buried in the Church of St. Peter the Poor in Broad- 
Areet. 

Dr. John Twyſden gives him the Character of a learned, in- 
duſtrious, and moſt ſkillful Mathematician; the Truth of which 
he has abundantly ſhewn by his Works : Nor did he only ex- 
cel in his own Faculty, but was likewiſe well verſed in the an- 
tient Languages, as appears by his reviſing and correcting the 
Lemmata of Archimedes, which had been tranſlated into Latin from 
an Arabic Manuſcript, but not publiſhed, by Mr. Jobn Greaves, 
nk made ſeveral curious Obſervations of Eclipſes, | both of the 
Sun and Moon, as well at Greſham College as in other diftayt 
Places: And be was particularly famous for inventing and im- 

roving many Planetary Inftryments, He publiſhed but little 
himſelf; but many Treatiſes, written by him, were publiſtied 
after his Death, though, as Dr. Twyſden and Mr. Wingate fa 
(to whom the Public is obliged for them) being difabled; by his 
great and long Infirmities, to fit them for the Pleſs as he-defired 
and intended, they muſt needs want very much of that Accom- 
pliſhment, which otherwiſe they would have had j and Dr. 
Tuyſden complains, that ſome Perſons, having go t into” their 
Hands ſome Things of Mr. Fg ofter's, which, * of that diffu- 
five Goodneſs and "Candor of Diſpoſition that was in him, he 
communicated to others, had, under a diſguis'd Face; vented 
them as their own, His Works are moſt of them ſtill extant, 
and very uſeful. The principal of which here follow: 73 au 

N. +7 | I. The 
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25. Life of beet Homos. t 


J. The Uſe of Gut Quadrant. won. bomnpts” aaibu32 , 
II. The Art of Dialling. F308 e norte! off 
III. His pofthumous Works, public by Mir. S eges, f 
IV. Four Treatiſes of Dialling. Containing the Naaure af 
elliptical, circular, rectilineal and azimuthal Dials. 
V. Miſcellanies, or mathematical Lucubrations 
VI. The Sector n and il ej with anole af 


other Scales. | 1 7 


To which we may add, 4 MSS. Treatiſe, in Folio, 00 th 
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The LIFE 29 Jramiran Honnoz,ld 
1 1 

N HORROX, an eminent Engliſh, Aftro- 
nomer in the ſeventeenth Century, was born at \Taxteth 
near Liverpool in Lancaſhire, about the Year 1619, and, when 
but very young, was placed under the Care of a School · maſter 


in the Country, where he made himſelf Maſter pf Grammar 
Learning; but, as he diſcovereij a remarkable Genius, he was 


ſent to Emanuel College in Cambridge, and ſpent ſome Tiste 
there in academical Studies. About the Year 1633, he 2 
to apply himſelf to the Study of Aſtronomy; 3 but living at 


Time with his Father at Toxteth, in yery moderate Circum 


ces, and being deſtitute of proper Books and Aſſiſtances for tt 


Proſecution of this Study, he could not make any conſiderab 
| Progreſs, in it: But having ſpent ſome Years to little Pur 


in the Study of Lanſbergius, he renews his Application to the 
Study of Tycho Brabe, Pegs and other excellent Wri 


And, about the Year 16 „ he contracted an Acquaintance 


and Friendſhip with Mr. —— Crabtree, hq was ingaged in 


the ſame Studies, and who lived at Broughton near Mancheſter, 


3 


E ime, and ſometimes communicated their Improvement 


Mr. Samuel Fofter, Profeſſor of Geography at . Co c 


in Londen, Mr, Huren, baving now obtained 40 — in 
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his Studies, aſſumed new Vigour, and procured aſtronomial In- 
ſtruments and Books, applied himſelf to the making many cu- 
rious Obſervations which had never been made before, and wras 
purſuing his Studies with great Aſſiduity, when he was temo- 
ved, by ſudden Death, the 3d of Januam, 1640, in the 22d, 
or at the Entatnieral the 23d nder according teche | 
What we have extant of his Writings, gives us ſome Ides af 
the great Loſs the World had by his Death. He had juſt fidiſh- 
ed his Nur in Gals Viſa, a little before his Death 3 for it appears 
by a Letter of his to Mr. Crabtree, dated October 3d, 1640, that 
this Book was not then finiſhed ;-and in another Letter of the 
Igth of December, he intimates, = had finiſhed it, and ſhould 
ſet out on the 4th of January to ſee him; but digd the Day be- 
fore. Our Author made his Oblervations vf Ven in Sole 
at Hool near Liverpool, as is evident from his Letters. This 
moſt excellent Traate of Venus feen in the Sun, was \ pub- 
"iſhed by the famous Hevelius, together with his own Aﬀercurius 
in SdleVifus, and illuſtrated with his accurate Annotations 3 his 
other poſthumous Works, or rather his imperfe& Papers, were 
digeſted and publiſhed by the great Care and Labour of that 
earned Mathematician Dr. John Wallis, wherein we find, he 
Wit aſſerts and promotes the Keplerian Aſtronomy againſt the 
'Uyp otheſis of Lanſbergius, which he proves to be inconſi- 
Kent with itſelf; not agreeable to former Obſervations: ex- 
ay made, nor the Precepts of them well demonſtrated. He 
kewiſe reaſons, with great Juſtice, concerning the celeſtial 
dies and their Motions, vindicates Tycho Brahe from ſome Ob- 
Jections made to his Hypotheſis, and gives a new Theory of 
the Moon: To which are added, the lunar Numbers of Mr. 
ead. There are alle Extras of ſeveral Letters of his, to 
"bis Friend und Affbriate in Study, Mr. Crabtree, upon divert 
aſtronomical Subjects; with a' Catalogue of aſtronomical Ob- 
©fervations, made by the ſaid Horrar, without Allowance of the 
Excentricity of the Eye, concerning which he afterwardsaltered 
bis Sentiments, a8 appears Nenn, fairly vntten v 
My ya Ha, . \ 
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Ae are two Things which will eternize the Memoty of . 


this great, though very young Man; one is, that he was the 
firſt that ever predicted, or ſaw the Planet Venus in the Sum; 
and, indeed, we do not find that any but himſelf and Mr. Crab- 
tree, of all Mankind, ever beheld ſuch a Phænomenon. Tho“ 
he was not apprized of the grand Uſe that was to be made of 
it, im diſcovering the Parallax and Diſtance of the Sun and Pla- 
nets, yet he made many uſeful Obſervations, Corrections, and 
Improvements in the Theory of Venus's Motion from thence, © 

. 2dly, His new Theory of lunar Motion, which Sir Jfaac 
Newton himſelf made the Ground-work of all his Aſtronomy, 
relative to that ſecondary Planet, and always ſpoke of our Au- 
thor as a Genius of the firſt Rank. — His poſthumous Works, 
above-mentioned, will furniſh the Reader with many excellent 
Treatiſes on'aſtronomical Subjects, which, tho? they are much 
improved ſince his Time, were then far ſurpaſſing any Thing 
that had before been publiſhed by others, and are {til worthy 
the Peruſal of the beſt Judges in that Science. N © Oy 
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The LIPE of joan Weener 


OHN WALLIS, Son of Mr. John Wallis a Clergyman, 

was born at Abford in Kent, November 23, 1616: His Fa- 
ther dying when he was but 6 Years old, he was put under the 
Care of Mr. James Movat, a Scotchman, and trained up in his 
School at Loygreen, near Tenterden, till about the Year 1630, 
when he was ſent to Fe/fteed School in Efſex, under the Direc- 
tion of Mr. Martin Holbeach; and was inſtructed by him in the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Tongues, and the Rudiments of 
Legic, Muſic, and the French Language. Thus accompliſhed, 
about 1632, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he was admitted of Emanuel College, under the Tuition of Mr. 
Anthony Birgeſithen, of Mr. Thomas Horton, and afterwards of 
Mr. Whichcst Under theſe famous Tutors he made à great 
Progreſs in Learning, was, ſoon after his Admittence tg. Emanuel 
N choſen of the Foundation, and admitted a Scholar Jas 

Aa a | 
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| che Houſe. Mr. Wallis, after. this, removed to Queen s Col- 


lege, Cambridge, where he was choſen Fellow, and continugd fo 
till, by his Marriage, he vacated his F ellowſhip. On this Ac- 
count, in 1636, he took the Degree of Batchelor of Arts, and. 
about four Years after that, of Maſter. The fame Year, 1640, 


be took holy Orders from Dr. Walter Curle of Winche/ter, but 


quitted the College to be Chaplain to Sir Richard Darby in York- 


ſhire; after, he removed into that of the Lady Vere. The next 


Year he was choſen one of the Scribes, or Secretaries to the As- 
ſembly of Divines at Veſiminſlers an ng the 4th-of March, 
1645, be married Suſanna, Daughter 2 and Rachael Gyde, 
of Netthiam in Suſſex. Soon after, he came to reſide at Londen, 
at a Time when, by the Civil Wars, academical Studies were 


much interrupted in both Univerſities, and in that City? He 


had great Opportunities, by an Acquaintance with many wor- 
thy Perſons, of improving his Mind in the Knowledge of natu - 
ral and experimental Philoſophy, We did, ſays he, in 3 
Letter to Dr. Smith, meet weekly in London, to treat and dif- 
courle of ack Aﬀairs of which Number were Dr. John Wil. 
tins, Dr. Jonathan Godard, Dr. Samuel Foſter when Profeſſor of 


off Aſtronomy at Cream College, Mr. Theodore Naak of the Pa- 


latinate, Cc. &c, Theſe Meetings we held ſometimes at Dr. 
Godard's Lodgings i in Wqodftreet, or ſome convenient Place near, 
on Account of his keeping an Qperator in his Houſe for grind- 
ing Glaſſes for Teleſcopes and Microſcopes, &c. Our Buſineſs 
was (precluding Matters of Theology and State Affairs) to diſ- 


courſe and conſider of philoſophical Enquiries, and ſuch as re- 


lated thereunto, as Phyſic, Anatomy, Geometry, Aſtronomy, Na- 
vigation, Statics, Magnetics, Chymics, Mechanics, and natural 


Experiments, with the State of theſe Studies as then cultivated 


abroad and at home. We there diſcourſed of the Circulation of 
the Blood, the Valves in the Veins, the lymphatic Veſſels, the 
Nature of Comets and new Stars, the Satellites of Jupiter, the 
oval Shape (as it then appeared) of Saturn, the Spots in the 


Brun, end its turning on its own Axis, the Inequalities and Se- 


lenography of the Moon, the ſeveral Phaſes of Jem and Mer- 
cury, the Improvement of Teleſcopes and grinding of Glaſſes 
tor that Purpoſe; the Weight of Air, the Poflibility or Impolli- 
bir of Vacuities, and Nature's Abhorrence thereof; the el 
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aller Experiment in Quick Z ſilver, the Deſcent of heavy - 
Bodies, and the Degrees of Acceleration therein, and diverſe _ 1 
other Things of the like Kind; many of which were new Diſ= = 
coveries at chat Time, and others not fo generally known and 
embraced as now they are; with other Things appertaining ta : 
what has been called the New Philoſophy, which, from the Tine 
of Galilee at Florence, and Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, in 
England, hath been cultivated in liah, France, Germany, and 
other Parts abroad, as well as with us in England.” 

About the Year 1648, ſome of our Company being remoyed 4 
to Oxford, firſt Dr. Willins, then I, and ſoon after Dr. Godard, oF 
our Company divided ; thoſe in Londen continued their Meeting 
there, as before, and we with them when we could be there; 
and thoſe of us, at Oxford, with Dr. Ward, ſince Biſhop of Sa- 9 
liſbury, Dr. . Bathurſt, 'Dr. Petty, Dr. Willis, then an eminent A E 
Phyſician in Oxford, and brought thoſe: Studies into Faſhion 
there. Our Meetings were uſually at Dr. Petty's Lodgings, 
at an Apothecary's, becauſe of the Convenience of inſpecting 
Drugs, and the like, as there was Occafion and, after his 
removal to Ireland, at Dr. Wilkins's Lodgings; and afterwards - 
at Mr. Robert Boyle's, then Reſident for diverſe Years in Ox- 
ford. During which, the Meetings in Londen continued; 
after the King's Return, in 1660, were increaſed. with the Ac 13 
ceſſion of diverſe worthy and honourable Perſons, and were af> 
terward incorporated by the Name of the Royal Society.” _ 

With reſpect to the theological Character of this great Man, 
he appears to have been indefatigable in his Studies, ſteady and 
inflexible, yet moderate in his Principles; as is evident from 


tried, &c. 

His Wiſdom was very aw i in his Conduct in thoſe 
critical Times in which he lived : Concerning which, the Doc- +. 
tor ſpeaks thus of himſelf, <* It hath been my Lot to live in a 9 
Time wherein have been many and great Changes and Altera- 1 
tions ; it hath been my Endeavour to act all along, by moderate 
Principles, between the Extremities on either Hand, in a made 
rate Compliance with the Powers in Being, in thoſe Places 
where it has been my Lot to live, without the fierce and violent 
en, uſual in ſuch Caſes, 2 Ann 
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as I did, knowing that there weremany worthy Perſons engaged 


* on either Side, and willing, whatſoever Side was uppermoſt, 


to promote, as I was able, any good Deſign for the 8 
Intereſt of Religion, of Learning, and the publie Good ; and 
ready to perform good Offices as there, was Opportunity and, 
if Things could not be juſt as I could wiſh, to make the beſt of 
what is, and hereby, through God's gracious Providence, = 
been able to live eaſy and uſeful, if not greatl' 

In 1653, he publiſhed at Oxford, in'8vo, a Grammar for the 
Enyliſh Tongue for the Uſe of Foreigners, i in Latin, under this 
Title ; Grammatica Lingue Anglicane, tum. Traciatu de Loqueld 
ſeu ſonorum formations. May the 31ſt, 1654, he took! the De- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, which, June the 23d, 1662, was 
confirmed by the Convocation, In 1655, Mr.: Thomas Hebbes 
having printed his Treatiſe De Corpore Philofophico, Dr. Wallis, 

© the ſame Year, publiſhed a Confutation of it in Latin under the 
Title of Elenchus Geometrie Habbianæ, printed at Oxford i in 8vo.. 


Thhis fo provoked Mr. Hobbes, that he publiſhed it in Exil, 


with the Addition of what he called Six Leſſons to the Profe e/fors of 
Mathematics in Oxford, Upon this, Dr. Wallis wrote an Anſwer - 
in Engliſh, intitled, Due Correction for Mr. Hobbes; or School: 
Difeipline for not faying his Leſſon right, & e. Oxford 1656, in 8vo.. 
Mr. Hobbes replied in a Book, which he called Z7iymes, er, 
The Marks of the abſurd Geometry, rural Language, &c. of Dr. 
Wallis: London, 1657. This was immediately rejoined to by 
the Doctor in his Hebbiani Puncti Diſpunctio, in anſwer to Mr. 
Hobbes's STi pai; Oxford, 1657. Here this Controverſy 
ſeems to have ended at this Time ; but four Years after, vis. 
in 1661, Mr. Hobbes printed Examinatio & Emendatio Mathema- 
ticorum hodiernorum in ſex Dialogis ;, which occaſioned Dr. Walks 
to publiſh the next Year Hobbius Heautontimoreumenos; ou" 
1662, in Byvo, addreſſed to Mr. Robert Boyle. In 1657, the 
Doctor collected and publiſhed his Mathematical Works in two 
Parts, with the Title of Mathefis Univerſalis, ' _ 

In 1658, he publiſhed, at Oxford, in to, Commercium "RY 
fiolicum de quæſtianibus Mathematicis inter J. Wallifuum & alios 
Viros doctrind ac nobilitate illuftres. About this Time, Mr. M. 
lam Neile, who had ſtudied Mathematics at Oxford under the 
other Savilian Profeſſor and Dr. Is publiſhed his Inven- 

tion 
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den af tlnequnting of 4 rj Line to a crooked One, or a Paras. 
ia; and Dr. Wallis, ſoon after, gave the World a Denionſtra- 
tion of it, at large, in a Book which he publiſhed in 1659, with 
this Title, De Cyclide & Corporibus inde Genitis,” &c. Upon the 
Reſtoration he met with. great Reſpe&; the King himſelf en- 
tertained a favourable Opinion of him, on Account of ſome Set- 
vices which his Majeſty knew the Doctor had done to his Royal 
Father and himſeif ; he was therefore not only admitted one of 
the King's Chaplains in Ordinary, but likewiſe confirmed in his 
two Places of Savilian Profeſſor and Keeper of the Archives at 
Oxfard. In 1661, he was appointed one of the Divines who 
were empowered to review the Boa of Common Prayer, and af- 
terwards complied with the Aer of Uniformity, and continued a 
ſteady Conformiſt to the Church of England till his Death. He 
was one of the firſt Members of the Royal Society, with which he 
kept a conſtant Correſpondence, till his Death, by Letters or 


| Papers, many of which are publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 


tim. In 1668, he publiſhed De flu Maris Hypotheſis Nova, 
in ſome Letters to Mr. Boyle and Mr. Aldenbury ; and in 1671, 
Mechanica,. frve de Motu traftatus geometricus, in three Parts ; 
and in 1676, Archemedis Syracufani Arenarius & Dimenſio Cireuli : 
In 1677, he wrote a Letter to Dr. Thomas Barlnv, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, concerning the Paſcal Tables in the Book of Common 
Prayer. From 1682 to 1692 he was engaged in ſeveral theolo- 
gical-Difputes, particularly on the Sabbath, the Unity of God, 
Sc. on which he wrote and publiſhed ſundry Tracts, and a great 
Variety'of Letters on pllloſapmical mathematical, and mecha- 
nical Subjects. 

In 1697, the Curators of the Univerſity press at Oxford, 
thought it for the Honour of the Univerſity, to collect the Mathe- 
matical Letters, and other Works of the Doctor. He held a Cor- 
reſpondence with a great many learned Men, and particularly 
Mr. Flamftead, as appears from ſeveral * jo Letters of his, 
which are publiſhed in the general Dictionary, Vol. X. p. 98, 
Sf. And there are ſeveral others, to Mr. John Collins, in 
the Poſſeſſion of the late Millam Jones, Eſq; F. R. S. He died, 
Oftober 28, 1703. being 87 Years, 3 Months, and 5 Days old, 
and vas interred in the Choir of St, Mary's Church in Oxford, ; 
1 2 Monument is erected to bis Memory, by his Wife, 

Bbb 
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Who died at Oxford, Marth 1yth, 1686 : He had ſeveral Chil- 
dren, but e ſurvived him, vis. one Son and one Davugh- | 
ter, 08 
Mr, FEE FEE that the "LEM happy in the Enjoy- 
ment of a vigorous Conſtitution of Body and Mind, which was 
ſtrong, ſerene, and calm, and not eaſily ruffled, or diſcompo- 
ſed; and that though, whilſt he lived, he was looked 'on, by 
the moſt rigid and zealous Party-men in the Uniyerſity, with a 
Jealous Eye, and ſuſpected as not thoroughly well affected to 
the Monarchy and Church of England,' he was yet very much 
(honoured and eſteemed by others of better Temper and Judg- 
ment, and of more Knowledge and Latitude of Sentiment: 
theſe, he was always eſteemed, both at Home-and Abroad, as 
the Ornament of his Country, and of the Univerſity in particu» 
Jar: And this Account is very conſiſtent with the Character 
which the Doctor gives of himſelf, above recited. © 


The LIFE of Joa BaprisTa Rie- 


CIOLUS, 


YOANNES BAPTISTA RICCIOLUS, was bom at 

Ferrara, a City in Jtaly, in the Dominions of the Pope, a 
Jearned and honoured Jeſuit. He was ſometime a Profeſſor of 
Rhetoric and Poetry, then of Philoſophy and Divinity, partly 
at Parma, partly at Bologna; but being chiefly addicted to geo- 
graphical, chronolagical, and mathematical Studies, 'his Im- 
provements in theſe Sciences gave a peculiar Luſtre to his Cha- 
rater; and he hath abundantly enobled his Memory by his 
many excellent Works, particularly, his Almage/lum Novum, 
divided into three Tomes: in the firſt whereof, · he treats of the 
Sphere, of the Sun, and Moon, and their Eclipſes; of the fix- 
ed Stars, of the leſſer Planets, of the Comets and new Stars, of 
| the ſeveral mundane Syſtems, and fix Sections of general Pro- 
bleme ſerving to Aſtronomy, c. In the Second, he handles 
the "__ of * or Doctrine of plain and ** 
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rical Triangtes ; propoſes to give a Tridtiſe er aftionionied In- 

ſtruments, and, the optical Part of Aſtronomy, tho* we do not 
find it was ever publiſhed. In the Third, he comptehends Ob- 
ſervations of the Sun, Moon, Eclipſes of the fixed Stars arid lef- 
ler Planets, with Precepts and Tables of the primary and ſecon- 
dary Motions,” and other aftronomical Tables. He put forth, 
likewiſe, another Work entitled, Afitinomia Riformata; the 


Deſign of whictris (conſidering the various Hypotheſis of ſeve- 


ral Aſtronomers, and the Difficulty thence ariſing of conduding 
any Thing oertain) by comparing together all the beſt "Obſerya- 
tions, and examining what they have moſt perfect in them, to 
reform, upon that Meaſure, the Principles of Aſtronomy. © Be- 
ſides which, he publiſhed his Chronology, in Folio: Alſo, a Tn 
tiſe v — Geography, of the fame Size. 

he above-mentioned great Work he ;ntles, Alnagęſtum 
Nævum, in reference to the old Almage/? of Ptolomy, and they had 
both the fame Deſign ; for as that of Ptolomy was a Collection 
of the Improvements, and Inventions in Aſtronomy, from the 
earlieſt Ages of Antiquity to his own Time, ſo the ſame Thing 
was attempted by Ricciolus, and, in a great Meaſure, executed 
in the firſt Tome of his Alnageſt, which conſiſts of two large Vo- 
lumes in Folio, were publiſhed in the Year 1651, and dedica- 
ted to Cardinal Grimaldus, And tho' this great Man ſtood firſt 
in the Claſs of Aſtronomers of the laſt Age, yet our biographical 
Hiſtories give us but a ſuperficial Account of him, or bis Writ- 
ings, and mention nothing of his Age, or Time of his 
Death. 
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The LIFE of Mr. Joun BAYER. 


1 BAYERUS (or John Bayer) was a Ger- 
man by Nation ; but of the particular Place or Time of his 
Birth, Hiſtory hath not informed us : However, his Name will 
be ever memorable in the Annals of Aſtronomy, on Account of 
that great and excellent Work which he publiſhed in the Year 


5 1993s under the Title of ULANGMETALH, "oy! a compleat 
! Cele. =» 
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b Celeſtial Atlas, or large Folio Charts of all the ConſteVations, 
with a Nomenclature collected from all the antient and modern 
Tables of Aſtronomy, with the uſeful Invention of denominating 


the Stars in every Conſtellation by the Lettery of the Greet Al- 
phabet, by which the Stats of the Heavens may, with ag 

t Facility, be diſtinguiſhed and referred to, as the ſeveral 
Places of the-Earth are by Means of geographical'Tables ; and 


| as a ſufficient Proof of the Uſefulneſs of this Method, our Cele- 
Rial Atlaſſes and Globes have ever ſince retained it, and is, by 
that Means, become of general Uſe through all the literary 


World. He was, by Profeſſion, a Lawyer, and lived many 
Vears aſter the firſt Publication of this Work, which he greatly 
improved and augmented by his conſtant Attention to the Study 
of the Stars: At length, in the Year 1627, it was re · publiſned 


under à new Title, viz. Cœlum Stellatum Chriftianum, that i is, 
the Chriflian flellated Heaven ; or, the Harry Heavens chriftianiz- 


ed: For in this Work, the ek. Names and Characters, or 
Figures of all the Conſtellations were rejected, and others, 
which were taken from the Scriptures, were inſerted in theit 
Stead, to circumſcribe the reſpective Conſtellations. This was 
the Project of one Julius Schillerus, a Civilian of the ſame Place: 


But this Attempt was too great an Innovation, to find Succeſs, - 
or a general Reception; for Aſtronomers, having been long 


inured to heathen Appellations, thought it would occaſion too 
much Trouble, to change them for others that were entirely 
new, eſpecially as there was no real Religion concerned in the 
Nomenclature, or Denomination of the Stars. 
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The LIFE of WiLLEzBRORDUS SNELLIUS.. 


ILLERBRORDUS SNELLIUS, Son of Redd- 
Phils Snellius, born at Royen, was a famous Mathemati- 


.cian, and was the third Perſon who undertook the arduous Taſk 
of meaſuring a Degree on the Earth's Surface; which he effec- 
ted by meaſuring a Space, between Mlemaer and Bergen: ap; 200m 


e two Places had the Difference, of. Latitude 155 20 1 
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Muſchenbrack, the preſent learned Profeſſor of eftpetitnedtab Bk 
loſophy in the Iniverſity of Ladin; who foun® a Degrees 


conſiſt of 37033 Toiles, which was very near the ſame-{Quentity >. 


as had been determined by Mr. Pichard; and Mr. Caffini, u 7 . 7 1 


both of them made a Degree to-conſiſt-of 575060 Toiſes,” which 


was 378 more. than the French Mathematician found it, under 
the arQic Circle, and 293 greater than the Degree meaſured e 
under the Equator, by the Sui Mathematicians in the err 
1735. As our Author ſtands foremoſt in che Number of thoſe 4 
who have undertaken to determine the true Figure of the Earth, "I 


by Menſuration, it will perpetuate his Memory to all Poſterit um. 
Beſides the Treatiſe in which he gives an Account of this Works 
entitled  Eratoflones Batavus, he wrote many others equally 
fraught with Learning, vir, one, concerning the Comet Wien 
appeared in 1618 ; another on the Elements of Trigopometey 


allo another Treatiſe entitled, Heſſon end Bobeprian he i , 


with his own Notes; another Work entitled, Lilrn Mum m 
& Pbhilkſopbica, wherein ho undertskes the Examination. of the 
Principles of Galilee congerning Comets. He flouriſhed about the  - 
Beginning of the 3 7th Century as we find arent 0 
rat manger e 1 240i BY lng ack 


after wich; he retirecd into his dn Coultr 
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a Grammar-ſchool, and practiſed Phyſic with great Sucbeſs ; ; at 
the ſame Time afliduouſly applied himſelf, at all Hours of Lei- 
ſure, to the Study of the Mathematics, ind particulatly of A- 
ſtronomy, which he had been extremely fond of from his early 
.Years. About the Year 1608, by the Advice of his Friends, 
(ho thought that his diſtinguiſhed Merit was tos much con- 
- [cealed in the Country) he removed to London, in order that he 
might the more improve himſelf by Converſation, and' the Ad- 
vantage of Books, and was admitted a Fellow of the College of 
Phyſicians. His Deſcription of the Comet which appeared in 
1618, raiſed him a very great Character, and introduced him 
to the Acquaintance of Sir Henry Savile, who having founded 
two Lectures, one ſor Geometry, and the other for Aſtrono- 
my, in the Univerſity of Oxford, in Auge 1619, preferred Mr. 
Bainbridge to the Profeſſorſhip of the latter, without any Sofici- 
tation; upon which he removed to Oxford in 1620, and was en- 
tered a Maſter · commoner of Merton College. He was likewiſe 
incorporated Doctor of Phyſie, as he had ſtood at Cambridge, 
and reſided for ſome Years in that College, ſometime Junior, 
and then made Senior Reader of Linacre' s Lecture. In this 
calm Retirement, which he enjoyed for the Purſuit of his Stu- 
dies, he reſolved upon publiſhing correct Editions of the antient 
Greek Aſtronomers, as well thoſe which had not yet been prin- 
ted, as thoſe which had already ſeen the Light; and in order to 
qualify himſelf for a Work of this Nature, particularly of the 
Lives and Writings of the Arabic Aſtronomers, he began the 
Study of the Arabic Language when he was about 40 Yeary . 
of Age, and he continued to make many conſiderable Im- 
provements, and wrote on a Variety of Subjects ſor the Inſtruc- 
tion and Entertainment of Poſterity till the Cloſe of his Life. 
He died November 3, 1643, at his Houſe oppoſite. Merton Col- 
lege, in the 62d Year of his Age, and his Body was conveyed to 
the public School, where an Oration having been pronounced in 
Honour of him by Mr. William Strade, the Univerſity Orator, it 
was carried to Merten College Church, and depoſited on the 
left Side of Mr. Henry Briggs's Graue, and an Epitaph was in- 
ſcribed upon his Monument in Latin; in Engliſh, to the follow- 
ing Purport, „If you deſire, Paſſenger, to know Who, and 
how great a Man lies here, you muſt enquire elſewhere; I can- 
| | not 
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he „ 27% of 0 Bainzzrpor,” 28 3 


pot ſufficiently inform you ; but, that you may not be ignorant 


of the moſt remarkable Circumſtances relating to him, read the 
following Account of him : Jony BAINBRIDGE, a Man of 
the cleareſt Character, and incomparable Learning, Profeſſor of 
Phyſic and Mathematics; as ſucceſsful in the Cure of Diſeaſes, 
as ſagacious in the Obſervations of the Stars; who was appoin- 
ted by that excellent Judge of Men and Books, Sir Heury Savile, 

his firſt Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, and his worthy Collegue in 
thoſe LeQures of Mathematics, which he had founded in a mag- 
nificent Manner ; who being educated at Cambridge, was en- 
tertained by the Univerſity of Oxford as her own Son, and ho- 
noured by her with a public Funeral, as an equal Ornament to 
both the Univerſities ; and died, too early for the Intereſts of 
Learning, in 1643. Go now, Paſſenger, and learn, even from 
Foreigners, what elſe relate to his Character. Dr. Smith tells 
us, that as his unaffected Piety and Humanity procured him an 
univerſal Eſteem among his Cotemporaries, ſo his great Skill in 
the Mathematics, and polite Learning, exemplified in his Writ- 
ings, will render his Character peculiarly honoured and eſteem- 
ed by Poſterity. Some of the principal Books he wrdte were, 

I. An aſtronomical Deſcription of the late Comet, from the 
18th of November, 1618, to the 16th of December following. 
Printed at London, 1619. 

II. A Latin Verſion of Praclus's Sphere. La printed in 
1620. 

III. A Treatiſe of the Canicular Year: or the natural Year. 
of the Egyptians; which began with the heliacal Riſing of the 
Dog-ſtar, and of the canicular Days, and the riſing of that Star 
and the ſothiacal Period. Publiſhed at Oxford in 1648. Dr. 
Bainbridge wrote this Treatiſe at the Requeſt of Archbiſhop 
Uſer, but left it imperfe&, being prevented either by the break- 
ing out of the Civil War, or by Death; ſo that he was not able 


to finiſh his Demonſtration of the heliacal Riſing of the Dog-ſtar. 


But Dr. Greaves publiſhed that Treatiſe of our Author's with 
ſome Additions and Improvements ; ſince which Time we have 
had none of our Author's Writings publiſhed, though many of 
his Diſſertations were prepared for, and committed to the Preſs, 
ſoon after his Deceaſe, viz. A Diſſertation concerning the Me- 
thod of Ds out the Differences of the Meridians, or Longi- 


tudes. 
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ce nion for the Diſcovery of 1 * Things which might « otherw 


Pieces are vefy inconſiderable j in Compariſon of thoſe bang 
 Teripts he bequeathed to Archbiſhop Uber, and Which. are n 

preſerved in the Library at Trinity College, Dublin: Amon wy 
others, mentioned by Dr. Smith, is a Theory of the Sun; 
Theory of the Moon; a Diſcourſe concerning the Quantity 77 
the R two, Volumes of altronomical Obſervations 3 "and « 

or. 10 Volumes of miſcellaneous Papers, N the Mathe- 


matics: And that Gentleman obſerves, it wou probably be of 


2 Service to the Public, if a any of. the Mathematicians i in Fe- 
w h6 haye the Opportunity of examining thoſe Maouſcripts | 
would comi unicate to the learned World what they find of Im- 
ortance 10 Aſtronomy : For, though every intelligent Perſou 
muſt confeſs, that a great many notable Dilcoteries, unkno 
to him, Jas been made ſince his Time, in in Aftronomy, by 
Gaſſendus, Hevelius, Ricciolus, Bulialdus, Caſſini, and our Coun- 
trymen, Dr. Ward, Hoot, Flanſtead, Dr Halley, and, abbve 
all, Sir Tſaac Newton ; ; yet it is not only 2 Pleafure, but even an 
Advantage, to learn, from the Writings of the former Aſtrono- 
mers, what Obſervations they have made, and by wt Steps 
and Methods that Science has been brought to Perfection; ſince 
their imperfect Notices, Conjectures and Hints, may eivel 
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ETH WARD, Bibo of Saliſbury, Son of Mr, bn Va 
$ an Attorney, Was — Buntingford ; in 5 4 
e April 15. 1617. He was, 18 10 ih Stich 
ar Learning, at 2 School in the fame Place, ten; v7 
— to Sidney College i in Cambridge, into which be 455 mit- 
ted in 16325 and applied himſelf, with 9 to his 
Stagies, eſpecially to the Mathematics: 15 became a. 
ſiderable Proficient, and took the Degrees e of 8 wb 
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he was appointed Prævaricator of the Univerſity ; ; and when his 


Patron, Dr. Samuel Ward, Maſter of the College, was impri- 
ſoned; he attended him during his Confinement. He was ejec- 
ted out of his'Fellowſtvp, for refuſing the Covenant; againſt 
which he ſoon after joined with Mr. Peter Gunning, Mr. Iſaac 
Barrow, afterwards Biſhop of St. Aſaph, and Mr. John Bar- 


wick, and in drawing up their noted Remonſtrance againft it. 


— Being now obliged to leave Cambridge, he reſided for 
ſometime with his Relations in and about London, and, at other 
Times, with the celebrated Mathematician Mr. William Ough- 
tred at, Aldbury in Surry, under whom he proſecuted his mathe- 
matical Studies: And alſo viſited Lord Wenman of Tami Part in 
Bedfardſhire. About this Time, Mr. John Greaves, Savilian Pro- 
ſeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, endeavoured to procure him. for his 
Succeſſor in that Profeſſorſhip, from which himſelf had been 
ejected, which was accordingly done, and Mr. Ward diſcharged 
the Duties of that Place with great Applauſe, having about that 
Time entered himſelf of Madham College, for the Sake of Dr. 
IVilkins, Warden of the College, and, October 23, the ſame 
Year, was incorporated Maſter of Arts at Oxford. In 1649; 
he was collated by Dr. Brownrigg,: Biſhop of . Exeter,” to the 
Pracentorfhip of the Church of Exeter. May 1654, he took the 
Degree of Doctot of Divinity. In 1657, he was elected Prin- 
cipal of Feſus College in Oxford. In 1659, he was choſen Preſi- 
dent of Trinity College in that Univerſity, which Place he re- 
figned upon the Reſtoration, and was preſented to the Rectory | 
of St. Laurence Fewry, In 1667, he became Fellow of the 

Royal Society, and Dean of Exeter; and, the Year following, 
was advanced to the epiſcopal See of that Church: And, Sep- 
tember 12, 1667, was tranſlated to the Biſhoprick of Saliſbury. 
In 1671, he was made Chancellor of the Garter, and procured 
that Honour to be annexed to the See of Saliſbury, after it had 
been held by Laymen 132 Years. Some Vtars before his Death, 
he began to loſe his Memory, and the Uſe of his Reaſon, in a 
very great Meaſure; under which Circumſtances he died. at 
Knightſbridge, near London, Fanuary 6th, 1689, and was inter- 
red in the Cathedral at Saliſdury,. where his ge. $9 wok _ 
W. ay erected a Monument for him. 8 
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Mr. Onghired, in his Clavis Mathematica, ſtiles bim, a pru- 


8 ae pious, and ingenious Perſon, and well ſkilled, not only 


in Mathematics, but likewiſe in all Kinds of Literature: But 


that by which he hath ſignalized his Name in all the learned 
World is, his celebrated Invention of an Approximation to the 


true Place of a Comet, from a given mean Anomaly founded up- 
on an Hypotheſis, that the Motion of a Planet, though it be 
really performed.in an ecliptic Orbit, may yet be looked upon 


as even, or equable, about the upper Focus of the Ellipſis, or 


that next the Aphelion : By this Means he rendered the Praxis of 
Calculation much eaſier than any that could be uſed in reſolving 
what has been commonly called Kepler's Problem, where the 
coequate Anomaly was to be immediately inveſtigated: from the 
mean Elliptic one, and this agrees very well with thoſe Orbits 
which are elliptical in a very ſmali Degree, as that of the Earth 


and Venus But in others, that were more elliptical, as that of 


Mercury, Mars, &c. this Approximation ftood in Need of a 


. conſiderable Correction, which was made by Bulialdus, as we 


ſhall relate in his Life, which is next to follow. The principal 
of his Writings are as follow: 

I. Aphiloſophical Eſſay, evincing the Being and Attributes 
of God. 

II. His Prelection concerning Comets, wherein the Nature 
of Comets is diſcourſed of, a new Theory of them propoſed, 
and the Hiſtory of a late Comet which appeared i in the Vear 


1652. 


III. A brief Enquiry into the Grounds and Princigles of Bu- 
kaldus's philolaic Aſtronomy; wherein Bulialdus's Error is de- 
tected, and the Method of calculating the double Inequality of 
the Planet's Motion is geometrically evinced. | 

IV. An Idea of Trigonometry, for the Uſe of the Students 
in the Univerſity of Oxford. 

V. His geometrical Aſtronomy ; in which a Method is pro- 
poſed tor ſolving, geometrically, all the Phznomena of the pri- 
mary Planets, whether they are conſidered in the elliptic or cir- 
cular Hypotheſis. 

VI. An epiſtolary Exercitation on the Philoſophy of Hobbes, 
with an Appendix, containing an Anſwer to many ObjeRions 


E 


f 
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and Calumnies from that Author : Beſides theſe, he publiſhed 
many other Pieces in Divinity, which do not immedially fall un 
der our Conſideration. 
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The LIFE of Is 


{IALDUS. 


75 MAEL BUL IALDUS, Son of J/mael Bulialdus, and 
Native of Loudun, a Town in the Province of Poidtou in 


France, gave very early Proofs of his aſtronomical Genius, and 
future Time rendered him beloved and admired : Ricciolus tiled 


him, Afronomus profunde indaginis. This Character he hath 


juſtly merited, as well by his Publication of the moſt valuable 
Works of antient Aſtronomers and Mathematicians, with Notes, 
&c. as by his other moſt learned Labours. He firſt publiſhed 
his Diſſertation entitled, Philolaus, five de vero ſy/lemate mundi: 
Or, his true Syſtem of the World, according to Philalaus, an 


antient Philoſopher and Aſtronomer. Afterwards, in the Year 


1645, he ſet forth his A/ronomia Philolaica, or his Philolaic Aftro- 
nomy, grounded upon the Hypotheſis of the Earth's Motion, 
and the elliptical Orbit deſcribed by the Planet's Motion about a 
Cone; illuſtrated with various Methods of Demonſtration. To 


which he added Tables entitled, Tabute Philolaice, in which the 


Motions of Saturn, Fupiter, and Mercury, are more accurately 
repreſented than in the Rudolphine Tables, being, for the moſt 
Part, much eafier than thoſe : A Work, ſays Ricctolus, that 


ought to be read by all Students of Aſtronomy, but not without 


Attention. He conſidered the Hypotheſis, or rather Approxi- 
mation of Biſhop Vard, and found it not to agree with the Pla- 


net Mars ; for he hath ſhewn, in his Defence of the Philolaic 


Aſtronomy againſt the Biſhop, that from four Obſervations 
made by Tycho on the Planet Murs, that Planet was in the firſt 
and third Quarters of the mean Anomaly, was more forward 


than he ought to be, according to Ward's Hypotheſis; but in 
the ſecond and fourth Quadrant of the ſame it is not ſo far ad- 


vanced as that Hypotheſis required: He therefore ſet about a 


Correction of the Biſhop's Hypotheſis, and made it to anſwer 


more 
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more esel to the Orbits of the Planets, which were moſt ex · 
centric, and introduced what is called, by Street in his Caroline 
Tables, the Variation; for thoſe Tables were calculated frotn this 
Correction of 3 and exceeded all, in e . 
unn . en en ii le er  S ee, k 

It is remarkable, "IN & Ellipse, which he has choſe file 2 
Planet's Motion, is ſuch a one, which, if. cut out of a Cone, 
will have the Axis of the Cone paſſing thro' one of its Foci, - viz 
that next the Aphelion. 3 176 e 

This Correction of Bulialdusis, in the Judgment of Dr. Gre. 
| gory, a very happy one, if it be not ſet above its due Place; and 
he accounted no more than a Correction of an Approximation 
to the true Syſtem: For ſo much it bath effected, that we at 
Length are able to gather the coequate Anomaly; 4 Priori, and 
directly from the Mean, and that the Obſervations are well e- 
nough anſwered at the ſame Time; which Thing, in Merra- 
tors Opinion, no Man hath done before in theelliptic Hypothe- 
ſis : For which Reaſon, this Correction is very juſtly W to 
aſtronomical Calculation. 

He alſo wrote a learned Treatiſe concerning the Nature of 
ſpiral Lines; ; as alſo, two Admonitions to Aſtronomers. The 
rſt, concerning a new Star in the Neck of the Whale, ap- 
pearing at ſome Times, and diſappearing at others. The 2d, 
concerning a nebulous Star in the Northern Part of Andromeda's 
Girdle, not diſcovered to any of the Antients. This cloudy 
Star did alſo ſometimes appear, and ſometimes not, Theſe 
Phznomena appearing, new and very ſurprizing, he ſtrongly 
recommends. to all who are curious in Aſtronomy. 

We have no Account in biographical Authors of the Life of 
this great Man, nor the Time of his Deceaſe. 


' 
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H WILKINS, Biſhop of Chefter, *. thy 802 of 
Mn. Walter Wilkins a Citizen of Oxford, born at Fawlſey, 
near Daventry.in Northampiomſbire, in the Houſe of his Mother's 


Father, the celebrated Mr. Dod. He was educated-in Gram- 
mar Learning under Mr, Edward Sylveſter, a Man eminent for 


his Skill in the Greek Language, who taught a private School in 
All Saints Pariſh in Oxford, and was entered a Student in Neo- 
Im, in that Univerſity, in Eaſter Term, 1627, when but 13 
Years of Age; but, making no long Stay, he was remoyed to 
Magdalin Hall, under the Tuition of Mr. John Tambes. Octo- 
ber 20, 1631, he took the Degree of Batchelor of Arts ; and 


June 11, 1634, that of Maſter. Having entered into holy 


Orders, he became Chaplain' to William, Lord Say, and after» 
wards to Charles, Count Palatine of the Rhine, with whom he 
continued for fome Time. In 1638, he publiſhed his Diſcovery of 
anew World; or an Attempt to prove, that there may be ano+ 
ther habitable World in the Moon. In 1640, he publiſhed his 
Diſcourſe concerning a new Planet, tending to prove that it is 
probable, our Earth is one of the Planets. This Diſcourſe 
contains the ten following Propoſitions, viz. I. That the ſeem- 
ing Novelty and Singularity of this Opinion can be no ſufficient 
Reaſon to prove it erroneous. II. That the Places of Scrip- 


ture which ſeem to intimate the diurnal Motion of the Sun, ot 


Heavens, are fairly capable of another Interpretation. III. 


That the Holy Ghoſt, in many Places of Scripture, does plain 3: 
ly conform his Expreſſions to the Error of our Conceptions, and 


does not ſpeak of ſundry Things as they are in themſelves, but 


as they appear unto us. IV. That diverſe learned Men have 


fallen into great Abſurdities, while they have looked for the 
Grounds of Philoſophy from the Grounds of Seripture. V. 


That the Words of Scripture, in their proper and ſtrict Con- 


ſtruction, do not any where affirm the Immobility of the Earth. 


VI. That there is not any Argument from Scripture, Principles 


of Nature, or Obſervations in Aſtronomy, which can ſufficient- 
ly evidence the Earth to be in the Center of the Univerſe. VII. 
It is probable that the Sun is the Center of the World. VIII. 
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That there is not any ſufficient Reaſon to prove the Earth i inca- 
| pable of thoſe Motions, which Copernicus aſcribes unto it. IX. 
That it is much more probable, that the Earth does move, than 
the Heavens. X. That this Hypotheſis is exactly agreeable to 
common Appearances. In 1648, he likewiſe publiſhed a Book 
entitled, Aathematical Magic ; or, the Wonders that may be per- 

formed by mathematical Geometry, In two Volumes, reprinted in 

1680. Beſides theſe of an aſtronomical and mathematical Na- 
ture, he publiſhed an Eſſay towards ber and philoſophical 
Language, in 4668; of which, ſome Account is given in the 
Philgſepbica! Trunſactiom, No. 35. He alſo publiſhed ſundry 
Tracts in Theology, natural Religion, and civil Polity; which, 
for their Piety and Moderation, went thro' ſeveral Editions. — 
About the Year 1656, he married Robina, Widow of Peter 
French, ſometime Canon of Chrift-Church, and Siſter to'Oliver 
Cromwell Protector of England, which Marriage being contrary | 
to the Statutes of Madam Callege, becauſe they prohibit the 
Warden thereof from marrying, he obtained a Diſpenſation from 
Oliver to retain the Wardenſhip: Notwithſtanding he was like- 
wiſe made Maſter. of Trinity .Gollege, Cambridge, but ejected the 
Year following, upon the Reſtoration. He was then choſen 
Preacher to the honourable Society of Gray s- Inn in Louabn, and 
preſented to the Rectory of St. Laurence Jetury, upon the Promo- 
tion of Dr. Seth Mard to the Biſhoprick of Exeter, and 'afterwatds 
made Dean of Nippon, and, in 1668, Biſhop of Cher. He 
died at Dr. Fobn Tillotſans in Chancery-lane, London, Nov. 19, 
1672, and was buried: the 12th of [December following, in the 

Church of St. Lawrence Fewry, Dr. William Llyd, then Dean of 
Bangor, preached his funeral Sermon, wherein it was"abſerved 
of him, that he was an excellent Mathematieian, and ſxilful in 
experimental Philoſophy, and that both by his intellectual and 

moral Endowments he was an Ornament to the deren 1 
an Hanour t to the Britiſh Nation, we 
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The LIFE of Jonn Heveuivs Did 


JOHN "HEVELIUS, Conſul of /Dantzict, be 
Halland in the Year 1612; Niue e ee 


he acquired very great Proficiency in the aſtronomical Science, 
and from many new and maſterly Inventions, and Experiments, 
was able to communicate to Poſterity, many curious Obſerya- 
tions, and demonſtrate the ſame with great Satisfaction to thoſe 
who were Students in this Part of Literature, and enobled his 
Name to Poſterity by many valuable Works, ſome of the Prin- 
cipal of which were his Selenographia,' or an exact Deſcription - 
of the Moon, wherein he engraved all its Phaſes, diſtinguiſhed 
by Names, all its Parts, and aſcertained their reſpective Bounds 
by the Help of Teleſcopes; containing, likewiſe, a Delinea- 
tion of the ſeveral Spots therein viſible, and of the various Mo- 
m tions, Changes, and Appearances, diſcovered by the Teleſcope, 
| as well in that as in the Sun and other Planets. — His Cameto- 


he grapbia, repreſenting the whole Nature of Comets, their Situa- 

en tion, Parallaxes, Diſtances, diverſe Appearances, and ſurpriz- 

nd ing Motions, with a Hiſtory of all the Comets from the Be- 

o- ginning of the World down to the preſent Time, either noted 

rds by Hiſtorians, or obſerved by Philoſophers, or Aſtronomers; 
He both the ſaid Works being enriched with curious Sculpture of 
19, his own finiſhing ; to. theſe he likewiſe added a Treatiſe of 
the Mercury, diſcovered in the Sun at Dantzict, May 3, N. S. 1661, 

n of with the Hiſtory of a new Star, appearing in the Neck of Cenis, 
ved and another in the Beak of Cygnus; his Illuſtration of ſome Aſ- 
] in tronomical Diſcoveries of the late Mr. Horrox in his Treatiſe 
and upon Venus, ſeen in the Sun on the 24th of November, O. S. 
and 1639, being the nobleſt, and, ſince the Beginning of the 


World, till then unpractiſed, Gires, with a Diſcourſe 


an indefatigable Aſſiduity in the Study of the Stars, from whenes 


of ſome rare Paraſelenæ and Parhelia, by him, diſcovered at 


Dantzich, = Likewiſe, his two Epiſtles to Riccialus, concern» 
ing the Moon's Vibration, with Copper-plate Prints; together 
with other Aſtronomical Pieces which are mentioned in the Phi- 
bſophical Tranſattions, 1673. He put forth, the ſame Year, his 
Machina Celeflis, conſiſting of Four Parts, uz. I. His = 
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dumm to Aftronomy, with an entire Catalogue of the fixed Stars, 
and a new Celeſtial Globe reformed. II. Containing all his 
' celeſtial Obſervations, as well of Eclipſes as of the Occulations 
of the Planets and fixed Stars from the Year 1630 to the then 


preſent Time. III. Shewing his Obſervations of the Meridian 
Altitudes of the Sun, and of the Equinoxes and Solftices, frobt 
the Year 1632 to that Time; as, likewiſe, -ſpecial-Obſerva- 
tions of every Planet. The IVth and laſt, exhibits a Catalogue 
or Index of the Diſtances of the fixed Stars, taken by his large 


braſs Sextants and Octants, together with thoſe noted by the 


Landgrave of Heſſe, Tycho, Gafſendus, and Ricciolus, &c. be- 
ſides a great Number of Epiſtles; for he continued his Studies 

and Publications on Aſtronomical Sciences for 50 Years ; dur- 
ing which Time he held a Correſpondence with the Learned in 
that Profeſſion throughout Europe; on all which Accounts his 
Name will be tranſmitted to Poſterity, with the greateſt Ho- 


nour. After a long, and valuable Life, he died in \ 2000s 


aged 76 Years. 


The L 1 F E of * Pers. Curse, 


L* Pere CHerUBIN juſtly merits a Place in a Work 'of this 
Nature, tho' he has been often omitted or very fightly 
mentioned by Biographers in general, fo that we are not certain 


. preciſely of the Time, or Place of his Birth, but that he flou- 


riſhed about the Year 1650 ; that after he had acquired a proper 
Knowledge in the Languages, he was admitted a Capuchin 
Friar in the Convent of that Order in Orleans, where his Ge- 
nius for aſtronomical Subjects ſoon became very conſpicuous, 
which were greatly improved by cloſe Application, and gave 
many conſiderable Proofs of his Attainments in this Study by 
many uſeful Works ; the moſt conſiderable of which was a large 
and elegant Volume in French, entitled Dioptrigue Oculaire, or 
Occular Dioptrics, concerning the Theory, Uſe, and Mecha- 
niſm of Teleſcopes, divided into three Parts; the Firſt contain 


ing the e of Optics and Piepeſe or of ſimple Vihon 


direct, 
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wa and that which is made by Rays refracted. . 


Second treats of the Theory of Teleſcopes, in all i its Kinds; 


which is introduced by a general Hiſtory of the Invention and 
Antiquity of Teleſcopes, and by a Diſcourſe concerning th 


Difference of the antjent Glaſſes from the Modern. _—- The 
third and laſt Part is, moreover, divided into two diſtin& Parts, 


vi. the Poſitive, and Mechanical: The Poſitive, teaching the 


actual Conſtruction of Teleſcopes, and their Uſes in the Ob- 
ſervation of celeſtial Objects: The Mechanical, ſhewing the 


Way of poliſhing and forming all Sorts of Glaſſes that ſerve for 


Teleſcopes ; ; giving, likewiſe, an Account of ſeveral Diſcove- 
ries that, by their Means, had been made by modern Aſtrono- 
mers. This Work is adorned with moſt curious and elegant 
Sculptures of Inſtruments of the Author's own deſigning, and- 
was printed with an anſwerable Letter, in Folio, at Paris, 


1671. By this Account, it appears about what Time he flou- 


riſned; but our Hiſtorians and Biographers do not inform us. 
of the Time or Place of his Death. ' 


The LIFE of WILLIAM OvcuraeD, | 


WM ſTELTAM OUGHTRED was an eminent Engliſh 
Mathematician, in the 19th Century, was born at Eaton 
in the Year 1573, as appears from a Picture of his, by Haller, 
where he is ſaid to be Anno Atatis 73, 1646, and educated in 
the School there; whence he was elected to King's College, 


Cambridge, in 1592, and where he took the Degree of Bachelor 2 
of Arts in 1 596, and Maſter in 1599. He was Fellow of that 


College, and, in that Society, continued about twelve Years ;' 
all the Time which could be ſpared there, from his academi- 
cal Studies, he employed upon mathematical Sciences; and by 
inciting, aſſiſting, and inſtructing others, he brought many to 
reliſh that noble arid uſeful Part of Learning. In 1673, he 
tvak holy Orders, and was preſented to the Rectory of Aldbury, 
near Guildford in Surry, where he lived a retired and ſtudious 
Life, ſeldom E ſo far as Londin once in a Year his 
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Recreation being a Diverſity of Studies: As oft (ſays he) 3 
I' was tired with the Labours of my own Profeſſion, I have alr 
layed that Tediouſneſs by walking in the pleaſant, and more 
than Ehſſun Fields. of the diverſe and various Parts of human 
Learning, and not of the Mathematics only.“ About the Year 
1628, he was appointed, by the Earl of Arundel, Tutor to his 
Son William in the Mathematics. Beſides his cloſe Application 
to Study, he kept a Correſpondence, by Letters, with ſome of 
the moſt eminent Scholars of his Time upon mathematical Sub. 
jects The Originals of which were preſeryed, and communi- 
cated to the Royal Society, by FFilliam Jouu, F. R. S. and Mr. 
Lid tells us, that the choiceſt eee of his Time 
owed much of their Skill to him, whoſe Houſe was full of young 
Gentlemen that came from all Parts, td be inſtructed by him. 
He was much requeſted to have lived in Hah, France, and Hol. 
land, when he was little obſerved in Exgland, being generally 
eſteemed an Adept in the Languages, ſolid in Arithmetic, A- 
ſtronomy, and the Sphere, of all Meaſures, Muſic, c. exact 
in his Stile as in his Judgment, handling his mathematical In- 
ſtruments with as great Accuracy at 80, as others would at 30, 
owing, as he ſaid, to Temperance and Exerciſe; principling 
his Friends and Acquaintance with plain and ſolid Truths, as 
he did the World' with great and uſeful Arts, and advancing 
new Inventions in every 'F hing but Religion, which he en: 
deavoured to promote in its primitive Purity, maintaining, t 
Prudence, Meekneſs, and Simplicity were the great Ornaments: 
of his Liſe, Moſt of his Books were publiſhed with Latin Li- 
tles; but the Principal of all was. that which he publiſhed ig. 
1631, under the Title of Arithmetice in Numero & Speciebus In- 
flitutis. This Treatiſe he propoſed ſhould ſerve as a general 
Key. to the Mathematics: It was afterwards reprinted, with, 
conſiderable Alterations and Additions, in the Year 1648, un- 
der the real Title of A Key to the Mathematics. It was alſo pub- 
liſbed in Englib, with an additional Tract of the Reſolution of 
all Kinds of affected Equations in Numbers, Alſo another, on. 
Compound Intereſt. A Third, on the eaſy Art of delineating, 
all Manner of plain Sun-dials : Alſo, a Demonſtration of the 
Rule of falſe Poſition. A third Edition of the ſame Work 2 
printed in 1652, in Lai Ons with the before-mention 
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1 and the Addition of ſome others, viz. One on the Us 


of Logarithms, a Declaration of the roth Book of Euckds Eh. 


ments. 2 Treatiſe of regular Solids, —— another of the 
Theorems contained in the Books of Archimedes. —— Another 
conſiderable Work of his-was, a Treatiſe on Circles of Propor- 


tion, and a Horizontal Inflrument; publiſhed, in the Lear 


1633, in 4to. by his Scholar Mr. William Foſter. In the Yeat 
1636, was printed, in London, his Deſcription and Uſe of the 
double horizontal Dial, in 8vo. In 1657 was publiſhed, . his 
Treatiſe of Trigonometry, in Latin; and another in EN: 
Together with Tables of Sines, Tangents, and Secants, with 
ſeveral other poſthumous Pieces. 

Our Author, tho' undoubtedly a very great M athematician, 


yet was far from having the happieſt Method of treating the ſeve- 


ral Subjects on which he wrote, His Stile was very conciſe, ob- 
ſcure, and dry, and his Rules and Precepts fo involved in Sym- 


bols and Abbreviations, as rendered his mathematical Writings | 
very difficult to be underſtood. 
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The LIFE of Joun GRBAVES. 


M* Mu, Grover; a lesmed Beg Wiiter; in the Ty 


Century, born in 1602, was the eldeſt Son of Mr. Ges. 


Greaves,” Rector of Colnore near Alresford, who was Maſter of 


an eminent Grammar- ſchool; his Son, in Conſequenee there- 
of, was well inſtructed in the fundamental Rules of Literature, 
and was ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford in 1617. Juby 6, 16215 
he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1624 became a 


Candidate for Morton College, and, on Account of his uncom- | 


mon Skill in Philoſophy and polite Literature, was the Firſt of 
the Five who were elected: June 25, 1628, he took the De- 
gree of Maſter of Arts. Having now read over all the Greet 
and Latin Writers with great Attention, he applied himſelf to. 
the Study of natural Philoſophy and the Mathematics; and hav- 
ing contracted an ' intimate-Friend{Wip with Mr. Hig Briggs, 


devillian Proſeſſor of Geometry in the Univerſity of Orr. 
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and Pr. John Bainbridge, Savillian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy 
there, he was animated, by their Example, to proſecute the 
Study of the Mathematics with indefatigable Induſtry ; arid _ 
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content, with having read over the Writings of Copernicus, Re- 


giomontanus, Pur bach, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and other celebrated 
Aſtronomers of that and the preceding Age, he made the an- 
cient. Greek, Arabian, and Perſian Authors familiar to him, 
having before gained an accurate Skill in the Oriental Languages. 

His Reputation began now to be ſo, conſiderable, that, upon ſeve- 
ral Teſtimonials of his great Abilities, he was choſen Profeſſor of 
Geometry i in Gre/ham College at London, upon the Reſignation 
Mr. Peter Turner, and, at the ſame Time, held his Fellowſhip 
of Morton College. About this Time, he formed/a Reſolu- 
tion of travelling into foreign Countries ; and it appears, that, 
in the Year 1635, he went to Paris and to Leyden, where he 
became acquainted with the celebrated James Golius; but he 
| had a further Deſign of viſiting the Eaftern Countries, and ac- 
cordingly went for Leghorn in 1637, from whence he proceeded 
to Rome, where he accurately ſurveyed the venerable Remains 
of Antiquity : Here he, likewiſe, 'correſponded with the Keeper 
of the Vatican Library, | Athanaſius Kircher, and Gaſper Bertius, 

SO celebrated Aſtronomer, who informed him, that they had 
found by repeated Obſervations with a large Inſtrument of Cla- 
vius, that the Altitude of the Pole of Rome was 41* 40. 

From Rome he went to Padua, where he was introduced to the 
Acquaintance of the Profeſſors there: From hence he went to 


- Florence, where he ſtaid a few Weeks, and afterwards returned 


to Leghorn, where he embarked for Conflantinople, and ar- 
rived there in 1638: In September following he embarked for 
Egypt; ; but, being obliged to put into Rhodes, he went a- ſhore, 
and taking with him a braſs Aſtrolabe of Gemma Friſas, he 

found the Elevation of the Pole there to be 35 500. At length 
he arrived at Alexandria, where he ſtaid four or five Months, and 
made a great Number of uſeful Obſervations, ſeveral of which 
are noted down in a MSS. of his in the Savillian Library at Ox- 
ford, which was bought, with other MSS. of his, of the Wi- 
dow of Dr. Nich. Greaves, our Author's Brother, by Mr. Ri- 
chard Stubbs; and Dr. Thomas Smith ſeat an Abſtract of that 
MSS, to the Rey / Scciety in 1683.— From Alexandria, Mr. 
Greaves 
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Greavtz went to Grand Cairo to meaſure the Pyramids, carrying, 
with him a Radius of 10 Feet, moſt accurately divided, into 
10,000 Parts; while there, he adjuſted the Meaſure of the 


Foot, obſerved by all Nations, in one of the Rooms under the 


faid Pyramid, with his Name, Jobn Gravius, under it. About 
1639, he returned to Leghorn, from whence he proceeded to 
Flirence, where he was received with great Civility by Ferdinand 
II. Grand Duke of Tuſcany, to whom he inſcribed a Latin Poem. 
From Florence, Mr. Greaves went to Rome, to repeat his Obſer- 
vations which he had made there before, and to make new 
Ones; but his Stay there was ſhort, as he had, by this Time 
a Deſire of returning to his native Country, where he Ae 
in the Summer of the Year 1640. Nevember 14, 1643. 
upon the Deceaſe of Dr. John Bainbridge, he was choſen Savi- 
lian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, and principal Reader of 
Linacres Lecture in Merton College. In 1645, he pro- 
poſed a Method for reforming the Calendat, by omitting the 
Intercalary-day for 40 Years to come. This Paper was pub- 
liſhed, by Dr. Thame; Smith, in the Philoſopbical Dana, 
October 1699. In 1646, he publiſhed, at London, i 
October, his Pyramidegraphia, or, a Deſcription of the Pyramids of 
opt; and, in 1647, his Diſcourſe of the Roman Foot and De- 
narius; from whence, as from two Principles, the Meaſures ai 
Weights uſed by the Antients may be deduced { This he dedi- 
cated. to his truly noble and learned Friend, Jobm Selden; Sodn 
aſter this, he was ejected, by the Parliament Viſitors, from the 
Profeſſorſhip of Aſtronomy, and Fellowſhip of Merton College ; 
and the Soldiers committed many Outrages, broke open his 
Cheſt, and deſtroyed many, of his Manuſcripts, which greatly 
affected him. He then - retired to Lendon, where, after ſome 
Time, he married, and proſecuted his Studies with great Vi- 
gour, as appears from ſundry of his philoſophical and theologi- 
cal Works, But this was but a tranſient Happineſs to him; 
for he died at London, October 8, 1652, not full 50 Years of Age, 
leaving his aſtronomical Inſtruments to the Savilian Library in 
the Univerſityof Oxferd, where they are repoſited. | 
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2 14 CUNITIA, deſcended 3 antient and ho- | 


nourable Family in Sil: 9% ber Father's Nache was Hen. 

ricui Cunitius; ſhe diſcovered, in her early Vears, a remarkable 
Genius fr the moſt noble and ſublime Studies, which were cul- 

5 tivated and incouraged. by her Father, by affording her every 
roper Aſſiſtance in ſome Meaſure ſuitable to her diftinguilhing 
alents, and the high Expectations he Had formed from thence, 
Her firſt Attempts were chiefly to acquire a Knowledge i in the 


oriental Languages, i in which ſhe bagame ſo great a ' Proficient | 


, as to merit the Character of one eminently ſkjlful in the Lan- 


guages, and of ſuch Hiſtory as greatly depended on that Kind 


of Knowledge; but is by no Means looked upon as her greateſt 
Attainments ; for, like another Hypatia, ſhe excelled in many 


Branches of 3 Learning, and was an Adept in Aſtro- 


nomy, to which ſhe applied herſelf with great Afſiduity, in the 
| Btudy of the moſt valuable Writings on theſe Sciences, in which 
her ſingular Penetration, and conſequent Improvement, ſoon 
became yery conſpicuous by ſeveral ingenious and uſeful Works; 
One entitled, Urania Propitia : Wherein ſhe hath ſet forth aſtro- 
nomical Tables of wonderful Facility and Exactneſs, founded 
upon Kepler's Hypotheſis, inveſtigating and explaining the cele- 


ſtial Phænomena by a molt eaſy and 2 Way of Cal- 
explicit Numbers, 


calation, expreſſing and performing, 
what the Rudo/phine Tables contain implicitly in Logarithmi- 
cal Numbers, and thence require to be effected. This Book 
was dedicated, by her and her Huſband (Elias d Leonibus) 
to Ferdinand the Third, Emperor of Germany, and printed in 
Folio, by Joannes Seyffertus, 1650, in Latin and High Dutch. 


But, notwithſtanding her Merit ſhines with ſuch peculiar Luftre 


as to reflect Dignity on her Sex, Hiſtory does not inform us of 

the Time, or Place of her Death, nor of any peculiar Honours 
id to her Worth : No Monument we find rear'd to her Fame, 

and all our * paſs her over without the ſeaft Notice. : 
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QIR 70s MOORE, born about the Year 4 at - 
Whitby in Lancaſture, after enjoying the Adyantages of a lis = 
beral Education, bent his Studies principally to the Mathemas A 
ies, animated and encouraged thereto by a regard to the public 

Good; as his Talents were, in ſome Meaſure, anſwerable to 

his great Deſigns, ſo his eminent Skill in the Mathematics, 

which was publicly known, introduced him to the Favour and 1 
Eſteem, and very conſiderable Employments under his Majeſty WO 
King Charles II. which he diſtinguiſhed with Honour and Dig- Mi 
nity. Some Years before his Death, he was choſen one of the p 
Governors of Chriff's Hoſpital, where he ſoon found an Oppor- 

tunity of exerting his Abilities 1 in a Manner ſomewhat anſwer- 

able to his Wiſhes, wiz. that of ſerving the riſing Generation: 


ö And conſidering with himſelf the Advantage and Benefit which 

the Nation might receive from a mathematical School, if rightly 

| conducted, he made it his utmoſt Care to promote the Improve- 

, ment of it. His Majeſty had, indeed, of his own Boun- - 

8 ty, by the Mediation of his Royal Highneſs, been pleaſed to | 

* order a liberal Allowance for the Maintainance of a ſelect Num- 

d ber of the ableſt and fiteſt Youths of the ſaid Hoſpital, to be an- 

e nually choſen, as alſo for that of a Maſter to inſtruct them in 

? | ſuch Parts of the Mathematics as are requiſite i in a filfy] Sea- 

| man. Ru 

* The School was ſettled ; but there ſtill wanted a methodical : 

* Inſtitution from which the Youths might receive ſuch neceſſaf ß 

s) Helps as their Studies required : A laborious Work, from 

In which great and aſſiduous Employments Sir Jonas might juſtly | 

b. have exempted himſelf, had not a predominant Regard to a more 7 
E general Uſefulneſs engaged him to devote all the leifure Hours 3 
of of his declining Vears to the Improvement of ſo uſeful AA fo 

ny important a Seminary of Learning. 

m Having thus engaged himſelf in the Profecation of this gene- 


rous Deſign, the firſt Thing to be determined was, his Me- 
: thod; and this is ſuppoſed to be exhibited in his general Syftem of 
Ie ithemoric, divided into eight Parts, viz. Part I. Contaig- 
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ing, Arithmetic as well natural and decimal, as in Species, of 
; the Principles, of Algebra. II. Practical „together 
wich the' fArſt'fix Books of Euchd's Elements; as fo; the 11th 
and 12th ſymbolically demonſtrated. III. Trigonometry, plain 
Aud ſpherical.” IV. Coſmography, or, 'a Deſeription of the 
Heavens. V. Navigation, or Sailing, by à plain, or Merca- 
ters Chart z as alſo, by the Arch of a great Circle, &c. VI. 
The Doctrine of the Sphere, grounded on the Motion of the 
Earth, according to the old Pythagoreen and Copernican Syſtem. 
VII. Aſtronomical Tables, with Tables of Logarithms, natu- 
ral and artificial, Sines and Tangents, and verſed Sines. VIII. 
A new Geography, or a Deſcription of the moſt eminent Coun- 
tries and Coaſts of the World, with Maps of them, and Tables 
of their Latitude and Longitude, by Sir Fonas Moore, K nt. late 
Burveyor General of his Majeſty's Ordnance, and F. R. 8.” prin- 
ted in two large 4to. Volumes, and publiſhed at London in 1681, 
by his Sons-in-Law, William Hamuay and John Pottinger. In 


\ -, the Preface to this Work, the ſaid Editors fiirniſh us with many 


Particulars relative to the great Care, Labour, and Expence, 
in the progteſſive finiſhing the ſeveral Parts of this Work, which 
was in great Meaſure accompliſhed in the Life-time of Sir Jonut, 
and for that Purpoſe he kept a Correſpondence with, and re- 
ceived conſiderable Aſſiſtances from other eminent Mathemati- 
claus, particularly Mr; Flamflead, and ſome of the Figures 
for maltrating the Work borrowed from Doctor N and 
others. 

Sir Jenas was juſt ready to enter upon 0 fifth part, * 
treats of Navigation, and conceived himfelf within View of the 
much deſired Concluſion of this Work, when it pleaſed 'the di- 
vine Providence to put a Period to his Labours, which happen 
ed according to his own Deſire, viz. that of ending his Days in 
His Majeſty's Sefvice, and the Prothotion of mathematical 
Knowledge. | 

The Author's known Abilities had raifed in the Minds of the 
Public (eſpecially thoſe who had a Taſte for thefe Studies) grent 
Expectations; and many Solicitations from Perfotts of Rank, 
beſides thoſe of the Governors, were uſed to facilitate it ; but 
nothing conſiderable done till Mr. Hamuay came overt from Ire 
** Who, with the other TOY ſpared no o 
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Paitig to have the Whole executed in the beſt Manner, and ro ' © 

call i in proper N where it was wanting, for the illyftra- 1 
ting any Part of it: To whoſe Merit the Public are, in ſo1 
N Meaſure, indebted, that the Work was ſo well compleatec ; 

and that the Public Have long reaped ne from it, theſe 

Anecdotes of ſo valuable a Life we haye been ob liged to collect py 

from the Editor 8 Preface to his Works, not having been able to 

procure any Intelligence from the voluminous Works of biogra- \ 

. phical Writers, which is another egregious Inſtance how little 

they have attended to the Merit and Characters of the greateſt 

Men, whoſe Fate in England has generally been to have but 

little Honour while We, 6 when ** to * W in 
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OHANNES DOMINICUS CASSINI, a oft wo 
cellent Aſtronomer, deſcended from a noble Family in Pi- 
edmont in Italy, born the 8th of June, 1625: In his early Years, 
he diſcovered an uncomnion Genius and. Diſpoſition for Learg- 
ing, which was improved by proper Care in his Parents and 
Tutors i After he had laid a proper Foundation for his Studies 
at Home, he was ſent to continue them in a College of Jeſuits. 
He had an uncommon Turn for Latin Poetry, which he exer- 
Ciſed ſo very early, that ſome Poems of his were- publiſhed when 
but eleven Years of Age. At Length he turned his Thoughts — 
to the Study of Aſtronomy, and meeting with ſome Books very 2 
opportunely on that Subject, he read, and made Obſetvations 
upon them; and, from the Pleaſure: and Satisfaction he felt in 
himſelf, his Propenſity was very ſtrong to proſecute that Study, 
and in a ſhort Time made ſo amazing a Progteſs, that, in the 
Year 16go, the Senate of Bolgne invited him to be their public 
mathematical Profeſſor... He was not more.ihan x5 Years of 
Age when be firſt went to Bologne, where he taught Mathema- | 


ys: and e Qbſerrations, upon the Heavens with 1 Afh- 
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duity and Diligence. n the Year 1652, 2 Comet * 
peared at Bolagne, which he obſerved with great Accuracy, ind 
 Giſcovered, that Comets were not Bodies accidentally generated 
In the heavenly Regions, as had uſually been ſuppoſed, but of 
the fame Nature, and, probably, goverried by the ſame Laws as 
the Planets. The ſame Year he ſolvęd an aſtronomical 
Problem, which Kepler and Bulljaldus had given up as inſolva- 
dle: It was, to determine, geometrically, the Apogee and Ex- 

centricity of a Planet from its true and mean Place. In 
the Year 1653, when the Chutch of Bologne was repaired and 
enlarged, he obtained Leave of the Senate to correct, and ſettle 
a Meridian Line, This Gnomon Caſſini made by phicing* the 
Braſs Plate, through the Hole of which the Rays of the un 
were to paſs, in the Roof of the Church, and drew a Meridian 
Line 120 Feet in Length upon the Pavement; which was ad- 
mirably well repreſented. in the Reverſe of a Medal ſtruck upon 
that Occaſion, which is repreſented by à curious Print thereof 
prefixed to the firſt Book of Long: Aftronemy, and a larger Pic- 
ture thereof may be ſeen in H/right's Travel; Theſe are ſaid to 
be ſome of his Performances in his younger Years. 

In the Year 1657, he attended, as an Aſſiſtant, a Nobleman 
who was ſent to Rome to compare ſome Differences whigh had 
ariſen between Bologne and Ferrara, from the Inundations of the 
Po, and ſhewed ſo much Skill and Judgment in the Management 
& that Affair, that obtained him great Applauſe; ; and, in Con- 
ſequence of his incomparable Talents diſplayed in a Variety of 
intereſting and important Affaire, Marius Chigi, Brother of 
Pope Alexander VII. appointed ig Inſpector- general of the 
Fortifications of the Caſtle of Urbino, and likewiſe of the Rivers 
in that eccleſiaſtical State, for ſeveral Years: But in all this 
Time, he did not neglect his aſtronomical Studies, but cultiva- 
ted them with great Care. He diſcovered many Particu- 
lars relative to Mars and Venus, eſpecially the Revolution of 
Mars round his own Axis: But. his principal Point in View was, 
to ſertle an accurate Theory of Jupiter's Satellites, which, after | 
much Labour and Watching, he happily effected, and' publiſh- 
ed it, at Rome, among other aſtronomical Pieces. Picard, 
the French Aſtronomer, getting Caſſini's'Tables'of Jupiter i Sa- 
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| Opinlowot ble Sal, and publiſhed his Fame in tha Royal Ack 
demy of Sciences : And Lewis XIV, enamoured with his F ame, 
invited him to be a Member of the Academy. Caſſini, how- 
ever, could not leave his Station at Bologne without Leave of his 
Supetiors; and therefore Lewis requeſted of Pope Clement IX, 
and of the Senate of Bologne, that Caſſini might be permitted to 
come into France: And Leave being obtained for fix Years, 
Caſſini came to Paris in 1699, where he was immediately made 
the King's Aſtronomer, When this Term was near ex- 
piring, the Pope and Senate of Bolagne inſiſted upon Cafſmi's 
Return, on Pain of forfeiting fs Revenues and Emoluments, 
which had hitherto been remitted to him; but the Miniſter, 


Colbert, prevailed on him'-tF ſtay, and he was naturallized the 


latter End of the Year 1673, about which Tirks he likewiſe en- 
tered into the Marriage State. 


The Royal Obſervatoty at Bavis had ok finiſhed 425. Time: 
The Occaſion of its being built was, briefly, this: In the Vear 
1638, the famous Minim Merſennes was the Author and Inſtitu- 
tor of a Society, where ſeveral ingenious and learned Men met 
together to talk upon phyſical and aſtronomical Subjects, among 
whom were Gaſſendus, Des Cartes, Monmour, Thevenot, Bullial- 
dus, our Countryman Hobbes, &c. and this Society was kept up 
by a Succeſſion, of ſuch Men for many Years. At length, Lewis 
XIV, conſidering that a Number of ſuch Men, acting in a Bo- 
dy, would ſucceed abundantly better in the Promotion of Sci- 
ence, than if they acted ſeparately, each in his particular Art or 
Province, eftabliſhed, under the Direction of Colbert, in the 
Year 1666, the RoyAL ACADEMY of Sciences; and, for the 
Advancement of Aſtronomy in particular, erected the Royar. 
OBSERVATORY at Paris, and furniſhed it will all Kinds of Inſttu- 


ments that were neteffary to make Obſervations. The Founda- 


tion of this noble Pile was laid in the Year 1667, and the 
Building compleated in 1670. ——— Caffin: was appointed 
to be the firſt Inhabitant of the Obſervatory, who took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it September” 1674, when he devoted himſelf in good 
Earneſt to the Buſineſs of his Ptofeflion. In the'Year 167, 
he endeavoured to determine the Parallax'of Mars and” the Sun, 
by comparing ſome Obſervations which he made at Paris with 


ſome which were — at che ſame Time in America. ——In 


the 


- round his Axis to be performed in 9 Hours and 58 Minutes, 
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the Vear 1677, he demonſtrated the diurnal Motion of Jupiter 


from the Motion of a Spot in one of his larger Belts. In 
the Year 1684, he diſcovered four Satellites of Saturn, beſides 
that which Huygens had found out. — In the Year 2693, he 
publiſhed a new Edition of his Tables of Fupiter's Satellites, 
corrected by later Obſervations. In the Year 1695, he 
took a Journey to Bologne, to examine the Meridign Line which 


he had fixed there in 1653, and he ſhewed, in the Preſence of ſe- 


Cain. 


from the Form of an Ellipſis: He ſuppoſed, that the Earib was 


veral Mathematicians, that it had not varied in the leaſt during 


near 40 Years, — In the Year 1700,, he continued the Me- 
Tidian Line through France, which Picard had begun, to Aer, 


treameſt Southern Part of that Countr ). 


We are further informed, by his Son in his Elements if Je 
nomy, that he invented a new Hypotheſis, for ſolving all the 
Phenomena of the ſolar Motions, by a Curve ſomewhat differing 


placed in one of the Focus's of this Curve, and the Sun moved 
in ſuch a Manner about it, that, if two Lines were drawn from 
its Centre to the two Focus's of the Curve, the Rectangle made 


of theſe two Lines would always be equal to the Rectangle made 


by the greateſt and leaſt Diſtance of the Sun from the Earth ; his 


_ Anomaly, true Place, and Equation of the Orbit, are all readily 


determined thereby, and to a very great Degree of Exactneſs, as 
appears from an Example he hath given us, Vol. * p. 151. of 


his Aſtronomy. 


After Caſſini” had lived in the Royal Obſervatory more than 
40 Years, and done great Honour to himſelf and his Royal Ma- 


© ter, by many excellent and uſeful Diſcoveries, which he pub- 


liſhed from Time to Time, he died the 14th of September, 1712, 
aged 87 Years dale, and was fuccegded by err Joln 


In the laſt Years of bis Life he loſt kis Sight, neee, 


that likewiſe befel the great Ga/ileo ; whence the Author af the 


Eulogium on Caſſini, in French, obſerves, that theſe two Men 
were, in ſome Meaſure, fimilar to Titefias in the Fable, who-was 
fad to be ſtruck Blind for having preſumed to pry i 
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HN BLAGRAVE was an eminent Engliſh — 
tician, born at Bulmanſn- court in Berkſhire; he received the 
Rudiments oß his Education at Reading, from whence he remov- 
ed to St. Johns College, Oxford : He ſoon quitted the Univerſity 
and retired to Southcote-lodge, where he devoted himſelf to Study 
and Contemplation ; his Genius ſeemed moſt to be turned to 
Mathematics, and, that he might make the greater Progreſs in 
this Science, he addicted bimſelf to a retired Life. He employ- 
ed himſelf chiefly in compiling-ſuch Works as might render ſpe- 
culative Mathematics accurate, and the practical Parts eaſy, and 
was very aſſiduous in recommending theſe Studies to Gentlemen 
of Abilities and Leiſure, as they were not mere Amuſements for 
Scholars, and ſpeculative Perſons, but of general Advantagein 
the neceſſary Affairs and Buſineſs of Life. Nor did he: ſtop in 
barely recommending thoſe Studies by Arguments drawn from 
hence, but incouraged it by his Liberality and peculiar Marksof 
his Favour. There were many Acts indeed of his Beneficence 
in private Life, for the Incouragement of Learning, the Re- 
ward of Merit, and the Relief of Diſtreſs: Some of theſe were 
the Reſult of a quaint, humourous Diſpoſition, diſcovered eſpe- 
cially by his Legacies: One of which was, dene 10 

Pounds a Year for three virtuous Maids who had lived five Years 
with a Maſter, who were to appear before the Mayor of Reading 
on. Cad Friday and caſt Dice; ſhe who caft the higheſt Num- 
ber had the 10 Pound-purſe, which generally procured the Girl 
a Huſband ; and the other two were to have the Chance of caſt- 
ing the ſucceeding Year, and even à third Year if unfortunate. 
He likewiſe demiſed, and bequeathed a ſtipend to eighty, poor 
Widows who ſhould attend annually. on Good Friday and hear a 
Sermon, for which he left 10s. to the Parſon. - He took parti- 
cular Care like wiſe to provide for thoſe of his Family, to reward 
the Diligence and Fidelity of his Setvants, and provide amply 
for their Support. So that Knowledge and a great Genius were 
joined with a laudable Deſire of doing good, and promoting the 
Happineſs of Mankind. We have no mention made of the 
Iii | Time 
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Time of his Birth, be Age; but Hiſtory mentions; that Mr. 
Blaęravs died at his own Houſe near Reading, Auguſt 9, 1611, 
and lies interred in the Church of St. Lawrence, with a fine 
Monument, to his Memory, repreſenting a Man under an Arch 
to the Middle, holding one Hand on a Globe, and the other 
on a Quadrant. He is habited in a ſhort Cloak, a Caſſock, 
and Ruff, ſurrounded with Books: On each Side are the Fi- 
gures of two Women, preſenting him with mathematical * 
n With this n | 


hs Serene tatus Mathematicus, cum matte — 


His Works indicated his indefatigable Studies f in the net 
matical Sciences, which were principally four Books, viz. 
I. A mathematical Jewel; ſhewing the making, and moſt 
excellent Uſe of an Inſtrument fo called; for leading the direct 

Path-way through the whole Art of Aſtronomy, Solmograghys 
Geography, &c. printed at Landen in Folio, 1585. | 
II. Of the Making and Uſe of the familiar Staff: So called, 
as it is adapted to walk with, and to perform the geometrical 
— of all Altitudes, 4to. 1590. | 
III. The Uſe of the Aſtrolabe, 4to. 1596. | 
IV. The Art of Dialling, in two Parts, 8 160g. | 


The LIFE of F>zanxcts BLonDBL.. 


RANCIS BLONDEL is famous in Hiſtory for his 
uncommon Skill in the Sciences of Mathematics and Ar- 
chitecture, and for the honorary Dignities conferred on him in 
Conſequence thereof; for when he was but young, with reſpect 
to Years, he was ſuch an Adept in his Profeſſion, as to be cho- 
ſen Regius Profeſſor of Mathematics and Architecture, at Pars. 
Tot long after, he was appointed Governor to Lewis- 
Henry de Lomenix, Count de Brienne, whom he accompanied in 
his Travels from Faly, 1652, to November, 1655 (of which he 
publiſhed an Account.) He had many honourable Em- 
n 
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ployments conferred on him both in the Army and Navy: —— 
Entruſted with the Management of ſeveral Negotiations with 
foreign Princes : ——— He arrived at the Dignity of Marſhal 


de Camp, and Councellor of State, and had the Honour to be 


appointed mathematical Preceptor to the Dauphin. He was 
Director of the Academy of Architecture, rr | 


Royal Academy of Sciences. In all which, he ſupported his 
Character with Dignity and Applauſe. He drew the 


the new Gates, fince the Dutch War in'1672, and toes Bike 


of the Inſcriptions on them; for he was no leſs verſed'iti the 
Knowledge of the Belles Lettres than in'that of Geometry, as 
may de ſeen by the Compariſon he publiſhed between Pindar and 
Horace : It is very remarkable that, in moſt, if not all his pole- 
mical Tracts, he aimed at explaining and Au- 
thors, more than expoſing their Foibles and diſplay his o-] q] 
Vanity 3 and in the leſs important miſcellaneous Pieces which he 
wrote, he conſtantly paid a Regard to the Improvement, as 
well as Entertainment of his Readers. In his Latin Account 
of his Travels he has interſperſed a great Variety of judicious 
Obſervations on the Laws, Cuſtoms, Manners, Cc. of the 
Nations he had viſited ; and thus made the Hiſtory peculiarly be- 
neficial to Readers. He died February 1, 1686, in an advanced 
Age: I - 


His principal mathematical Works were, 

I. Notes on the Architecture of Sever. 

II. A Courſe of Architecture, in 3 Vol. Fol. 
III. The Art of throwing Bombs. 

IV. The Hiſtory of the Roman Calendar. 
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QUHN AL PHONSO: BORETTI, » fariious Philoſs- 
„ pher and Mathematician, horn at Naples the 28th. af J- 
der, 1608 ; be was Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Mathematics 
in — mal} celebrated Univerſities in {tafy, eſpecially at 
Fun and at Piſaz where he became highly in Favour with, the 
Princes of the Houſe of Haadicis; but having been concerned in 
the Revolt of Maſſun, he was obliged to retire to Rm, where 
be ſpent, the Remainder of his Life under the Protectionof Chri- 

Hliana, Queen of Sweazn, who honoured bim with her Friend - 

hips and, by ber Liberality towards him, ſoftened the Rigaur 
ol his hard Fortune, He continued two Yeats in the Convent 
of dhe regular Clergy uf St... Pantelzn, called the piss Schah, 


where, he inſtructed zhe Youth in mathematical Studies: | And 


dis Study he proſeeuted with the utmoſt Diligence ſot wany 
Vears afterwards, as is evident by his Correſpondence with feve- 

ral ingenious Mathematicians of that Age, and the frequent 
Mention of him by others who have endeavoured to do Juſtice to 
his Memory. He wrote a Letter to the learned Mr. John Ca. 
lins, wherein he diſebverd his great Deſite and Endeavors to 
promote the Improvement of thoſe Sciences; ſpeaks of his Cor- 
reſpondence with, ànd great Affection to Mr. Hemy Oldehburg, 
Secretary of the Royal Society; of Or. Walli; of tht late 
learned Mr. Boyle, and regretted the great Loſs thereby ſuſtained 
to the common Wealth of Learning: Mr. Barter, in 
his Enquiry into the Nature of the human Soul, makes frequent 
Uſe of our Author's Book De Motu Animalium, and tells us, that 
he was the firſt who diſcovered that the Force exerted within the 
Body prodigiouſly exceeds the Weight to be moved without, or 


that Nature employs an immenſe Power to move a ſmall Weight: 


But he impartially acknowledges that Dr. James Keil had ſhewn 
our Author was miſtaken in his Calculation of the Force of the 
Muſſel of the Heart; he nevertheleſs ranks him with the moſt 
authentic Writers, and ſeldom miſtaken; and having remarked 


that 


7 
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ihat it is ſo far from being true, that great Things are brought 
about by ſmall Power, that, on the Contrary, a ſtupendous 
Power is manifeſted in the moſt ordinary Appearances of Na- 
ture, He tells us; that the-ingenious Borelli firſt oblerved this 
in animal Motion; and that Dr. Stephen Hales, by a Courſe of 
Experiments i in his vegetable Staties, had ſhewn the ſame in the 
Force of the aſcending Sap in Vegetables. 

After a Courſe of unwearied Labours, we find Bordll died at 
Pantaleon of a Pleuriſy, Dec. 31, 1679, aged 72 Years... | 
Borelli, beſides ſeveral Books on phyſical Subjects, publichedd | 
the following mathematical ones, viz. I. Eudid reſtored, 4to. 
II. The Vth, Vith, and VIIth Book of Apol/omns's Conics z 
with ſome Tracts of Archimedes, Folio. III. The Theory of 
the ſecondary Planets, or Moons of Jupiter, deduced from phy- 
fical Cauſes, 4to. IV. Concerning the Foree of Concuflionz 
4to. V. Of the natural Motions: of Bodies, reſulting from 
Gravity. VI. Various Obſervations of lunar Eclipſes. VII. 
HApollonius's Elements of Conic Seftions, and thoſe of Archimedes, 
VIII. Obſervations on the unequal Strength of the Eyes. IX, 
Obſervation on the-Eclipſe of the Moon of the 111th of. Jannury, 
1675. X. An hiſtorical and meteorological 77 of the 

Burning of Mount Huna, in the Vear 1669. 


ERRATUM. | 
At the neee *. chis Life, for Beret read Berelli, 
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E LIFE of Tals Hank. 


THOMAS HARI 0 T, an Engliſh Mathernaiiciany. was 
born at Oxford i in the Year 1560, and after he had been in- 
ſtructed in Grammar- learning in that Gs he became a Coms 
moner in St. Mary's Hall, where he took a Bachelor of Arts 
Degree in 1579 3 he had then ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his un- 
common Skill in Mathetnatics, as to be GR Gar >, ſoon 
after, to dir Walter Raleigh, as a proper Preceptot to him in that 
Science, who, accordingly became his firſt Patron, took him into 
his Family, and allowed him a handſome Penſion: In 1585, 

he was ſent over by Sir Walter, with bis firſt Colony, to Virgi- | 
K k k | nia, a 
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ſurveying that Country, in obſerving what Commodities it pro- 


duced, together with the Manners arid Cuſtoms of jts Ihhabi- 
tants, which he publiſhed an Account of under the Title of, 4, 


brief and true Report of the New- ound. land of Virginia: Which 
was re-printed in the zd Volume of Hakluyt's V:yages. Upon 
his return to England, he was introduced, by his Patron, to the 
Acquaintance of Henry Earl of Northumberland, who, finding 


him to be a Gentleman of an affable and peaceable Diſpoſition, 


and well read in many valuable Parts of Learning, allowed 
him a generous Penſion, as he did afterwards to Mr. Hues, (well 
known by his Treatiſe upon the Globes) and to Mr. Walter 
Warner, who is ſaid to have made ſome accurate Obſervations 
on the Circulation of the Blood, and to have communicated 
ſome Hints thereof to the famous Mr. Harvey ; ſo that in 1606, 
when the Earl was committed to the Tower for Life, Hariet, 
Hues, and Warner were his conſtant Companions, and com- 
monly called the Earl of Nerthumberland's three Magi, with 
whom the Earl did frequently converſe ; as did alſo Sir Waker 
Raleigh, who was then in the Tower, to divert and ſooth them 
in their melancholy Confinement. Mr. Hariot removed ſome- 
time afterward to Sion College, and died in Londen, Fune 26, 
1621, of a Cancer in his Lip. A Manuſcript of his entitled, 
Ephemeris Chrytometrica, is preſerved in Sion College Library; ; 
and his Artis Anahtice Praxis was printed, after his Death, in 3 
thin Folio, and dedicated to Henry Earl of Verne Des 
Cartes is ſaid to be obliged to this Book for a great many of his 
Improvements in Algebra. He was univerſally eſteemed 
on Account of his Learning; ; when he was but a young Man, 
Hatluyt ſtiles him Fuvenis in a iſciplinis Mathematicus excellent ; 
and, by Camden, Mathematicus inſignis. Mr. George Chapman 
likewiſe ſtiles him, his worthy and moſt learned Friend, whoſe 
Judgment, and Knowledge, ſays he, I know to be incompara- 


ble, yea, to þe admired as well for his moſt blameleſs Life, as - 
the wiſe Diſpoſition and Improvement of his Time: And Dr. 


Richard Corbet, after ward Biſhop of an in his gre 

Themas Ayleſbury, ſpeaks of 

Deep Hatiot s Mine, | 4 

: * which there"; 15 0 Drſ, but all _ 2K 
Thel 


e where, being ſettled, he was employed in diſcovering and 
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| have attached to his Character, that of Deiſi, and that he un- 


dervalued the Authority of the Scriptures 3 which does not ap- 
pear atall probable, from the high Eſteem he was in my ker | 
ſons of reverend un c e 2a — 
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1. ; LIFE of a Rooxs. 


[ AURE NCE ROOKE. FS: from a -good Family of 

that Name, at Monis Horton in Kent, but was himſelf born 
at Deptford in 1623, in that County. He was educated at 
Eaton School, and from thence removed to King's College in 1639: 
He ſeems to have been a Valetudinarian while at the College; 
for we find, that on the 29th of February, 1643, he was ad · 
mitted to his Batchelor's Degree in Arts, by Proxy; and in 
1647, he commenced Maſter of Arts, and then retired into the 


Country: But in the Vear 1650, he went to Oxford, and ſet- 


tled in Naaham College, for the Sake of having 
and receiving Improvement from Dr. IFiltins, and Mr. Seth 


Mard the Aſtronomy Profeſſor; and likewiſe that he might ac- 


company Mr. Boyle in his chymical Operations, 

Aſter the Death of Mr. Fo/ter, he was choſen Aſtronomy pra- 
ſeſſor in Gre/ham College; upon the 23d of Fuly, 1652, he made 
ſome Obſervations upon the Comet at Oxford, that appeared in 
the Month of December that Year, which, the Year following, 
were printed by Mr. Seth Ward; and in the Year 1655, Dr. 
Wallis publiſhed his Treatiſe De Seftionibus Conicis, which he 
dedicated to thoſe two Gentlemen. 

On the 7th of Augu/t, 1657, Mr. Rooke was permitted dogg 
change the Aſtronomy Profeſſorſhip for that of Geometry: This 
might ſeem very ſtrange, as Aſtromomy ſtill continued to be bis 
favourite Study; but it appears to be from a Conveniqncy of the 
Lodgings, which opened behind the Reading-hall. - Mr. f 
Roste having thus ſucceſſively enjoyed thoſe two Places: ſome 
Years before the Reſtoration in 1658, moſt of thoſe Gentlemen 
who were wont to aſſemble at Oxford, coming to Lond, join- 


22 
ing 


, 


ing with other of their Acquaintance; uſually cc 


came to be formed and ſettled into a regular Body, Mt, Rogke wah 


that it Happeiled on the very Nigtit which he had, for ſome 


the Satellites of Jupiter. And when his Illneſs prevented ts 


the 27th of June, in 1662, at the Age of 41, and made 


was buried very decently, by Biſhop Ward, at the Church & 
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College to hear Mr. Rooke's Lectures. After the Royal 


very zealous and ſerviceable in promoting that great and uſeful 
Inſtitution, but did not live till it received its Eſtabliſhment by 
the Royal Charter. The Marquis of -Rechefter, who then te- 
ſided at Highgate, had taken Mr. Rook# to his Seat: But while 
there, he over- heated himſelf and caught Cold, which coſt hin 
his Life. One very unfortunate Accident atten ed his Death 


Years, expected, wherein to finiſh his accurate Obſervations'on 


Obſervation, Dr. Pope ſays, he ſent to tlie Society his Requell, 
that ſome other Perſon, properly qualified; might be appoihted 
for that Purpote ; ſo intent was he to the laſt, fot making thoſt 
curious and ufeful Diſcoveries, in which he had been fo long 

engaged: Mr. Roste died in his Apartment; at Gre/haim Calleges 


Noncupatory Will, leaving what he had to Dr. Ward, peimit- 
ting him to receive what was due to him upon Bond, &c; and 
could be eaſily had; but no Bonds were to be put in Suit: Be 


St. Mary Outwich, in Biſhepſgate-fireet, and his Cofps attendel 
by all the Fellows of the Royal Society then in Landau. Few 
Perſons have left behind them a more agreeable Character thai 
Mr. Rze&e, from all who were acquainted with him, or his Ea 
Yowments ; but in nothing more, thati for his Veracity ; fot 
what he aſſerted poſſitively may be relied on: But if his ba 
was aſked, concerning any Thing that was dubious, his uff 
Anſwer was, I have no Opinion. Mr. Hooke has given this cob. 
ous, though conciſe Character of him: *I never was acquait 
ted with any Perſon who knew more, and ſpoke leſs, beings 
indeed, eminent for the Knowledge and Improvement of Au 
nomy*” Dr. Wren, and the Lord Biſhop of Exeter deſeribs 
him, as a Man of profound Judgment; a vaſt Comprehenfigth 
prodigious Memory, and ſolid Experience. His Skill in dd 
Mathematics was reverenced by all the Lovets of thoſe Studies 
and his Perfection in many other Sorts of Learning deſerves bo 
leſs Admiration z but; above all; as anotker Writer chara@&- 
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him, his. extenfive Knowledge had a right Influence on 
Fred of his Mind, which bad all the Humility, Goods 
xeſs,, Calmneſs, Strength, and Sincerity of a ſound, unaffected 
Philoſopher. Theſe Accounts give us his Picture only in Mi- 
wature : But his Succeſſor, Dr. Iſaac Barrow, has drawn it in 
all Proportion, in his Oration at Gry/ham College; which is too 
ong to inſert in this Place. | 

His Writings were principally : 

1, Obſervations on Comets, 

II. Directions tu Seamen going to the Ei or Neft. Indice. 

III. The Method of obſerving the Eclipſes of the Moon. 

IV. A Diſcourſe concerning the Obſervations of the Eclipfes. 
if the Satellites of Jupiter. Theſe are printed in the Trans. © 
tions of the Royal Society, beſides which: he publiſhed ſome 
ther Papers of his Experiments, Oc. IT 
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PHRISTOPHER WREN deſcended from an antient 
7 Family in Bincheſter: He was born at E Kmiyle, in Wilt -- 
hire, on the 20th of October, 1632, and, while very young, 
liſcovered a ſurprizing Genius for Learning, and particularly 
he Mathematics. He was ſent to Oxford, and admitted a Gen- 
eman-commonet at Vadbhum College at about 14 Years of Age, 
ind the Advancement he there made in mathematical Know- 
edge, before he was 16 Years old, is very remarkable, as re- 
ated by the celebrated Mr. Oughtred. He took the De- 
ee of Bachelor of Arts on the 18th of March, 1650, being 
hen in his 19th Year : In the Beginning of Nevember, 1653, 
e was choſen a Fellow of A Souls College; and, upon the 11th 
ff December following, took his Degree of Maſter of Arts, be- 
ore he left Vadbam College ; and ſoon after he became a Mem- 
der of that excellent Society who then met at Oxford for the Im- 
provement of natural and experimental Philoſophy. 
Upon Mr. Noate's remoyal to the Geometry- profeſſorſhip in 
Greſham College, be, Was choſen to ſucceed him as Profeſſor of 
El] Aſtros 
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Aſtronomy, 
his Oration 1 


ft 7, 1657, in the'23th Year of his Age. In 
de on that Occaſion, among other Things, he 


+ Propoſes feveral Methods whereby to account for the Shadows 


returning backward ten Degrees on the Dial of King ax, dy 
the Laws of Nature. His Lectures, which were read on 
Wedneſdays in Term - time, uſed to be attended by many eminent 
and learned Men, who were principally the Auditors of Mr. 
Rooke. —— One Subject of thoſe Lectures was upon Tele- 
ſcopes, to the Improvement of which he had greatly contribu- 
ted, Not long after, he made ſome Diſcoveries relating 
to the Air, of which Mr, Hooke has giyen us the following Ac- 
count; 5 The Inſtrument far finding the different Preſſure of 
Air upon the Parts of the Earth ſubjacent, was firſt obſerved 
te by the Hon. Mr. Boyle, who, upon the Suggeſtion of Sir 
6c Chriftopher Wren, erected a Tube of Glafs ſo filled with Mer- 
5 cury as is now uſually done in the common Barometer, in 
order to find out whether the Preſſure of the Moon, accord-- 
© ing td the Carteſian Hypotheſis, did affect the Air; inſtead 
& of finding the Fluctuation which might, cauſe the Phænomena 
1 of the Tides, diſcovered the Variation of the Ait's Preſſure to 
& proceed from different Cauſes, and at different "Times, from 
6 what that Hypotheſis would have predicted.“ This Property 
of the Air, for ought appears, was never diſcoyered till that 
Time, which is little more than 100 Years ago. Mr, Derham, 
who publiſhed it, thinks theſe . were made at Or- 
ford, about the Year 1658. — - In that Year Mr. 
Aren, in one of his Lectures at Greſham College, read a De- 
ſcription of the Body, and different Phaſes of the Planet Saturn; 
which Subject he propoſed to inveſtigate while his Colleague, 
Mr. Reoke, then Profeſſor of Geometry, was carrying on his 
Obſervations upon the Satellites of Fupiter : And in the Month 
of Juh, that Year, he communicated ſome Demonſtrations 
concerning Cycloids to his Friends, and, among others, to 
Pr. Wallis, which were afterwards publiſhed by the Doctor at 
the End of his Treatiſe on that Subject. About the ſame 
Time alſo, he ſolyed the Problem propoſed by the famous Monl. 
Paſcal, under the feigned Name of Fean de Montfret, to all the 
Engliſh Mathematicians, and returned another to the Mathema: 
ficjans in France formerly propoſed by Kepler, and then _— 
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Kewiſe by Mr. Wren, of which they never gavgany Solution, 
n the Year 1660, he invented a Method for the Con- 
ſtruction of folar Eclipſes. November 28, that Year, he with 
ten others, formed themſelves into a Society, to meet every 
IWedneſday, for the Improvement of natural and experimen 
Philoſophy. Mr. Viren did not continue long at Graſum 
College, for, on the 5th of February following, being choſen Sa- 
vilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, in the Room of Dr. 
Seth Ward, he reſigned his Geben, Profeſſorſhip the 8th of 
March following, and upon the 16th of May, 1661, . 
upon the other. 

September 12, hymns Yew he was created Doctor of the Civil 
Law, in which he appears to have had ſuch a competent Know- 


ledge as to have greatly exceeded the ExpeQations of his 
Friends, 


Among his other e PAIN he had gained ſo conſi- 
derable a Skill in Architecture, that he was ſent ſor, the ſame 
Year, from Oxford, by Order of King Charles II. to affiſt Sir John | 
Denham, Surveyor- general of his Majeſty's Works. 3 

May 20, 1663, he was choſen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, being one of thoſe who were firſt appointed by the 
Council after the Grant of their Charter ; and not long after, 
it being expected that the King would make the Society a 
Viſit, the Lord Brounker, then Preſident, by Letter, deſired 
Dr. Wren's Advice, who was then at Oxford, what Experi- 
ments would be moſt proper for his Majeſty's Entertainment, 


To whom the Doctor, in his Anſwer, dated Juh 30, 1663, 


recommends principally the Torcellian Experiment, and the 
Weather-Needle, as being not bare Amuſements, but uſeful, 
and likewiſe neat in their Operation. The noble Inſtitution of. 
this illuſtrious Body, Dr. Wren greatly promoted, by many 
curious and uſeful Diſcoveries in Aſtronomy, natural Philoſo- 
phy, and other Sciences, related in the Hiſtory of the Royal So- 
ciety, where the i ingenious Author Mr. Thomas Sprat, who was 
then a Member of it, has given the following Account of 
them, taken from the Regiſters and other Books of the Society 


to Me Year 1665, although that — was not publiſhed til 
1667, | 


The 
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"The frſt (lays he) which L ſhall mention to which 
het may lay liar Claim, is the Doctrine of Adation, which is 
che moſt conſiderable of all others for eſtabliſhing the firſt Prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy by geometrical Demonſtrations, Dr. Nn 
produced before the Society an Inſtrument to repreſent the Ec. 
fects of all Sorts of Impulſes made between two hard: globous 
Bodies, either of equal or of different Bigneſs and Swiftneſs, 


following or meeting each other, or the one moving and tho 


other at reſt. From theſe Varieties aroſe many unexpected Rt 
fects, of all which he demonſtrated the true Theories, after 
they had. been confirmed by many Experiments. Theſe. he 
propoſed as the Principles of all Demonſtration in natural Philo- 
ſophy. Nor can it ſeem ſtrange, that theſe Elements ſhould 
be of ſuch univerſal Uſe, if we conſider, that Generation, Cor- 
ruption, Alteration, and all the Viciſſitudes of Nature are nothing 
elſe but the Effects ariſing from the Meeting and inteſtine Motion 
of little Bodies of different Figures, Magnitudes and Velacities, 
Tue ſecond Work which he has advanced, is the Hi/lory.of 
Seaſons, which will be of admirable Benefit to Mankind if pr+ 
perly attended to. His Propoſal, was, to comprehend a Diary 
of Wind, Weather, and other Conditions of the Air, as to 
Heat, Cold, and Weight; and alſo a general Deſcription of 
the Year, whether healthful or contagious. to Men or Beaſts; 
with an Account of epidemical Diſeaſes, of Blaſts, Mill-dews, 
and other Accidents belonging to Grain, Cattle, Fiſh, Fowl, 
and Inſects: And becauſe the Difficulty of a conſtant Obſerva- 
tion of the Air, by Night and Day, ſeemed invincible, he 
therefore deviſed a Clock to be annexed to a Weather-cock 
which moved a Rundle. covered with Paper, upon which the 
Clock moved a black-lead Pencil, fo that the Obſerver, by the 
Traces of the Pencil on the Paper, might certainly conclude 
what Winds had blown in his Abſence. Aſter the like Manner, 
he contrived a Thermometer to be its own Regiſter ;; and be- 
cauſe the uſual Thermometers were not found to.. give. a true 
Meaſure of the Extention of the Air, by reaſon that the acciden- 
tal Gravity of the Liquor, as it lay higher or lower in the Glaſs, 
weighed unequally on the Air, and gave it a farther Conſtruc- 


tion or Extention, over and above that which was * by 
eat 


— 
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that falls: This, as ſbomas it is' fully; will pour out itlelf, and 
at the Near End, difeover how much Rain has fallemun agu 
Space of-Land, in-drder to; the IO of Mapour Rivers, 
dene Milan tr rt bog sag N dt to noir 'T 
He deviſed many ſubtle Ways for the eaſier finding the Gravis 
ty of the: Atmoſphere; the Degrees of Drought and Moiſfüre, 
and many of its other Accitlents. | Amengft theſe infirumints, 
there ate>Balances which are uſeful to other Purpoſes; that ſhe 
the Weight'of the Air by their ſpontaneous Inchnation-⸗ v7 = 
He made great Additions to the new; Diſchveries on! Bendd- 
lums, and among other Things ſhewtdy that there may be pr 
duced i a nnen nn = VO | 
ſor vulgar Uſe. + fr Som ei 195-41 "oO; 35, 10911 6 net 30 
He has ioveytedimeny Ways to make' Aenne Obletva- 
tons more accurate and eaſy. He has fitted and. hung Quas 
dtants, Sextants, and Radi mote cuommodiouſſy thin fdtmerly. 
He made two Teleſcopes to open with a Joint like a Sector, by 
which Obſerve to may infallibly take 2 Diſtance to half Mi- 
nutes, and find no Difference in the ſame Obſervations reiterated 
ſeveral Times? [f % yi Hon unten NY tr ut zin 
He has added many Sorts of Retes, Gert, andothee Devi- 
ces, for-lymprovemeht of Teleſcopes for taking ſmall Diſtances; - 
and apparent Diameters,! to Seconds. He made Apertutes for 
taking in more ot leſs Light; as the Odſerver pleaſes, by open 
ing and ſhuting like the Pupil of the Eye, the better to fit Glaſſes 
for crepuſculine Obſervations. He has added much to 
the Theory of Dioptries, much to the Manufacture of grinding 
good Glaſſes. “ Herrhas attempted, and not without Succeſs, 
the making of Glaſſes of other Forms than ſpherical. He 
has exactly meaſured and delineated the Spheres of the Humouts 
in the Eye, wheſ@Frofiortions one to the other were only: gueſſed 
aum This accurate Diſcuſſion produced the Reaſona ] 
gle ei altos F Swat M m m 9 10 6 * e 11 D 
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fi "He diſplayed a re 8 which 


exactly anſwered every Experiment. He fully demonſirs; 
ted all Djoptrics in a few Propoſitions, ſhewing not only, i in 


_ Kepler's Dioptrics, the common Properties of Glaſſes, but the 
Propartions dy which. the individual Rays cut the Anis, and 


each ather, upon which the Charges of the Teleſcopes, or the 
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Ele made e Obſervations on — n 


ee Planet truly anſwering all Obſervations,” beſote the 


pritited Diſcourſe of Hugeniys, on that Subject, appeared. 


_ He has eſſayed to make a true Selenography by Meaſure, the 
World having nothing yet but Pictures, / father than Surveys or 


Maps of the Moon. He has ſtated the Theory of the: Moon's 


and Bir Nau ! Neilt, and his Majeſty's Approbation of it, hen 


Libration, as far as his Obſervations could carry him., He has 


compoſed a lunar Globe, repreſenting not only the Spots and 
various Degrees of Whiteneſs upon the Surface; but the Hills, 
+ Eminencies, and Cavities moulded in folid Work. The Globe, 
| thus faſhioned into a true Model of the Moon, as you turn'it*to 


the Light, repreſents all the menſtrual Phaſes, with the Variety 


of Appearances that happen from” the Shadows of the Mountains 
and Valleys. FTE u aasee e e 


This lunar Globe was IR not only at the Requeſt 'of the 
Royal Society, but likewiſe by the Command of King Chirl: 


II. whofe Pleaſure fot the Proſecution and perfecting of it was 


fignified by a Letter under the joint Hands of Sir Robert Mara 


finiſhed, was ſuch, that he ordered it to be placed among the 


Curioſties of his Cabin, and beſtowed on him Marks of his 
royal Favour. He made Maps of the Pleiades and other teleſco- 


pical Stars, and propoſed Methods to determine the greatDoubs 
= Earth's Motion, or Reſt, by wes ' (all Starz Bout the 
Fa to be (een in large — re #hi 
In order to Navigation, he has earfully: purfued mah mag- 
pttioal Experiments, of which the following is one bf the nobleſt 
and moſt h of 1 A large Terella is placed i — 
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| the midſt of a plane Board with: a Hole, into 
is half immerſed, till it be like 2: Glove with cee thy , 


| laying down the Geometry of log en Rowing, We 
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Horizon. r Fang dulted: over, "with Steel. 
inmediately figured 
20 it were out of one Pole and returning into the 


other. And the whale Plans 1 bbs the Circles of 
a Planiſphere. Gebiete 


It being a Qyeſtion at thi Time amang ihe Frbblens of: Na | 
 rigation very well worth telolvings 10 what.mechanigat Piers - 


filing againſt the Wind was reducible;. he ſhewed it to be | 
Wedge. And he-demonſtrated, how a tranſcient Force upon 
an oblique Plane would cauſe the Motion of the Plane 
the firſt Mover ; and he made an Inſtrument that mechanically 
produced the, ſame: Fffed, nean, 
all Winds. N at zub gi l 117 ei 10500965 

The geometrical Mechanics e Meg be ſhewed to be a 
vectis on a moving, or cedent Fulcrum. For this End, be 
made Inſtruments to find what the Expanſion of Body uns to- 
wards the Hindrance of Motion in a liquid Medium, and what 
Degree of Impediment was produced, by what Degrer 
panſion, with other Things that are the neceſſury Elements for 


ing, and the Fabries of Ships, * muten noc 
He invented a very ſpeedy and „„ a 
farted many Things towards the Emendation of . Water-works, 
He likewiſe made ſome Inſtruments of Reſpiration, and'for- 
ſtraining the Breath from. ſuliginous Vapours, to oy: Wan 
the ſame Breath, ſo purified, will ſerve again. 
He was the firſt Inventor of drain tha by bee, 
cal Glaſſes. | He-faund out perpetual, at leaſt long lived Lampo, 
for keeping 2 perpetual regular Heat, in order to various Uſes, 
35 batching, of Eggs, InſcQs, Productiom of Plants, 'chymical 
Preparations. imitating Nature in producing Foffils'and Mines 
nals, keeping the Mation'of Watches equal in-ofder'toLangiz 


tudes and aſtronomical Uſes, and infinite other Advantage 


le was the firſt Author of the noble anatomical Experimentof 
injecting Liquor into the Veins of Animals z an Experiment now 


e Fs that bend like a Sort of Helix, 


of Ex- 
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See, t 1 fome-Gamans and publiſhed! 2. 
broad - By? this Operation diverſe Creatures: were immediately 
putged, Yomited;? imoxivated, "'killex; or revived, 
the Qpabyy.of the Liquodinjected, Htnoe aroſe mapy new H. 
peimente, and cliicfly: tat oß transfuſing Bhuod, which hz 
deen praecuted in ſundry Inſtunces that will probabiy end iwer 
traordinary Succeſs. ainsi 
„Tue i 4 ſhert Account of che principal Difcoverjewwileh 
FL Del den preſented, or fuggeſted to the Noyal Society. Some 
of eie, nit muff! be heknowledged, were before invented and 
bychim improved: Others ſuggeſted by him, and carried: to 
Seater Perftftion by the Induſtty of other Hands, Wende not 
to: rob him, ur them] of their due Honour; butth far 
23 tha Joventian.or Improvement appears: to be his, the Mentiog 
of them is a juſt Tribute due to his Memory; which he ws ſe 
fav from uſurping the Fame of from other Men, that he/often 
endeavoured to:cenceal:his ow-n Name. 217178 9 DN 
lache Vear 1665, eee wheoe beinbebaly 
furveyed all: the Buildings of Note, but took particular Nbtict 
of; "what was moſt! remirkable! in every: Branch pf Mechanics, 
and, according ta bis on Expreſſions im la Eetcery:greathyiens 
_ larged+his-Kbqwiedge. and refined his Tuſte in Archiegtatel 
Upon his return Home, he was appointed Arbliltocb, und m 
ohe. Committee ſo Repair of the Cathedrab Church of St, N. 
Wichin a: few Daya after the Fire of Land, 2666 bedr f 
Nan far anew City, i and prefented it to the King, Who du! 
eech ithimſelf before big Council and maniſeſtad much Approba 
tion of it: Which Model waz likewiſe laid before the ulis 
ment. This Model of Dr. Mens us ſo formed, that the dlief 
Stuesta were to eroſt each other at right Arigles, with leſſib diet 
beten them; the Churches; | public:Buildingsy; g diſpo- 
ſed, as not tu interfere with the Streets} and four Pia pe 
at prapen Diſtantes. This Plan uns engraued from u R 
thor 'slown Draught by F HulGenghy iy; but thpugh. the 
Parliament, Er. did not agree to the Plinhepropeliuþifory 
acknowledges it reflected. a Luſtre on his Chatacter >(Andy j 
then Deceaſe af Sir Jahn Denhan, 166 fl, be ſuocwwubd him in 
0 the 
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the Office of Surveyor General of his Majeſty's Works. And 


the Theatre at Oxford will be a laſting „ wot his great 
Abiſties, beſſdes Bt; Stephens Churah at Walbroke, that of St. 
Mary le Bow, and the Cathedral of St. Paul, which have more 
immediately engroſſed the Attention of the Public. The Va- 
ziety of Buſineſs ih which he was engaged, preventing his con- 
ſtant Attendance, he reſigned his Saviltian Profeſſorſhip at Ox- 
ford, April 9, 1673, and the. Year following he received, 
from his Majeſty King Charks, the Honour of Knighthood. 
Some Time after,” he married the Daughter of Sit Thomas 
Cogghill, by whom he had one Son: She dying ſoon after, he 
married a Daughter of the Right Hon. MVilliam, Lord H- 
William, by whom he had two Children, a Son named William, 
and a Daughter of her Name. —— In the Year 1680, he 
was choſen Preſident of the Rozal Society. In 1684, he was 
appointed Architect, and a Commiſſioner of Cheſſea College, 
He ſat twice as Repreſentative in Parliament, viz. for Plimp- 
ton in Devonſhire. i in 1685, and, in 17/00, for Melcombe Regis in 
Dor ſeſhire. ' He was appointed Surveyor of the Abbey j in 1698, 
and continued that Office till April 1718; on which Accounts _ 
he reſided ſometimes at Hampton-Conrt, and ſometimes at St. 


James's ; but, in removing for his Winter Reſidence, he is faid 


to have taken a Cold which he never recovered, but died the 
25th Day of February, 1723, in the 91ſt Year of his' Age, | 
He died, as he lived, with great Calmneſs and Serenity; his 
Funeral ſocks by Perſons of the greateſt Diſtinction, and 


| his Corpſe depoſited in a Vault under the South Wing of. the 


I with Se abt, e 


- Sie CAR Is TornER — Knight. 
Th Builder of this Cathedral Church of St. Poul, 
Who died in the Year of our Lord 1723. 
And of his Age XCL t 
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. LIFE of Dr. Res Hocns, 


JR. Robert Hooks, © was an eminent Mechanic, Mate 


| and we may very properly introduce the Life of this great Man 


with à Memorandum found in his Pocker-Diary, Ron we | 


10, 1697, in his own Hang; vis. 
„ began this Day to write the Hiſtory of my own Lit, 
wherein I will attempt to comprize as many remarkable Paſ. 
ſages as I can now remember, or collect out of ſuch Memo- 
rials as I have kept in Writing, or are in the Regiſters of the 
Royal Society, together with all my Inventions, Diſcoveries, Ex- 
periments, and Diſcourſes, which 1 have made from Time to 
Time, with the Succeſs and good Effect of them, Cc. We, ac- 
cording to real Truth and Matter bf Fact.“ And accordingly 
we find che Time of his Birth, and ſome Circumſtances of his 
Vouth particula ly ſpecified. But the further Account of this, 
and the more important Memoires of his Life. and Actions, on 
acedunt of his Indiſpoſition, were left to the Care of, und ſince 
-wbliſhed by Mr. Richard Waller, which are prefixed to his Poſt- 
humous Works, from whence we have given the following Ab- 
tract: Dr. Robert Hooke was born at Freſbwater, on the Welt 
Side of the Ve of Wight, the igth of Juh, 1635: That be- 
ing very weak and infirm, he was nurſed at home, and with 
much Care advanced to the State of Youth, and "tendered eu- 
pable of beginning ſuch an. Education as his. Father, WhO Was 
a Clergyman, intended to give him : For his Father, notwith- 
ftanding the Weakneſs of his Conſtitution, found he had a re- 
markable Genius, a ready Apprehenſion, à ſtrong Memory, 
and a ſurprizing Invention. After he had learned the Engliſh, 
he was ſoon Maſter of the Latin Grammar; but here he ſto 
* for ſome Time, from the Interruptions of Illneſs, and his 
ather declined any Hopes of ſeeing him a Man and a Scholar. 
His Father now eoncluded to put him to a Watch-maker, a 
Limner, or ſome other Mechanical Profeſſion, for which he 
ſeemed qualified in ſome Meaſure by his natural Genius z byt 
I this Time, when we find he was only 13 Years of Ages bis 
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tician, Aſtronomer, and Optician, of the laſt Century; 
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Father'died; viz. in Other 1648.” This is the Sum of What 
he has left under his own Hands. This early Propenſity . 


to Mechanics might probably de affduouſſy improved by him for 
ſome ſucceeding”Y ears, but we do not meet with any particular 


was for ſome Time with Sir Peter Leih, then with Mr. Bu 
at Weftminfler- -School, where he applied himſelf to the Latin 
and Greet, in which he ſoon mide a conſiderable Profici- 
ency, and at the ſame Time got ſome Infight into the Know- 
ledge of the Hebrew. Before he left Dr. Buſby he fel] ſe- 
riouſly upon the Study of the Mathematics, in which he took 
the moſt regular Method, firſt making himſelf Maſter of Eu- 
did's Elements, and afterwards ſtudied their Application. 
From Wyfhmin/ter-Schael, he went to the Univer ſay of Of, 
in 165g, and took the Degree of Maſter of Arts about 1666. * 
About the Year 165 5, his Talents became more conſpicuous ts | 
the World ; there being then a great Concourſe of People of 
diſtinguiſhed Learning, they took great Notice of his Facilit 


in mechanic An and an, expreſſed ths * Approba- 
tion of them. 


His firſt Invention, which merited, or at war bappity met 
with popular Efteem, was a Draught of the Air - pump and a 
its Parts; as it was afterwards publiſhed by Mr. Boyle, 

The ſame Year, as he himſelf informs us, he contrived. and 
made many Trials about the Art of flying in the Air, and 
ing very ſwift on the Land and Water; but finding, by Trial, 
that the Muſcles of a Man's Body were not ſufficient 80 
Thing of this Kind, Sc. he dropt the Attempt, _ 

Soon aſter, upon ſome Acquaintance with Dr. Ward, he a 
plied himſelf to the Improvement of the Pendulum, and, in 
1656, and 1657, contrived a Way to continue the Motion of 
the fam ſo much commended by Ricciolus in his Alna- 
geſtum. The Succeſs he met with engaged him farther to 
think of improving it, for finding the Longitude; and the Me- 
thod he had before tryed led him to the Uſe of Springs inſtead 
of Gravity, for the making the Body vibrate in any Poſture. 
This Attempt he ſeemed well ſatisfied might be improved, to 
anſwer the Deſign of it: and on this Account he communicated 
«his nn to diverſe of his Friends, particularly Mr. Boyle, and 
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Account of him for an Interval of five ot fix Years, but thit be 
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given bim as 3. Neward, but unaccountably the, Affpir dropt. 
—— However, this Matter produced the: Diſcovery: of that 
moſt uſeful nd practicable Method of regulating Pocket, watches, 
by 3 ſpical Spring applied to the Arbor of the Balance, as they 
Ke at preſent made without any conſiderahle Improvement. 
About the Year 1656, he produced a Piece of Wach- 
work of his, own, Contrivance, to meaſute Time. mate ena 
both az Sea and Land, — but there were ſome Deficiencies; 
ſo that about this Time many curious Experim Obſer- 
vations, and Enguiries were madd by bim, and Inſtrument 
contrived for that Purpoſe, as particularly the Barometer, of 
which he ingeniguſly acknowledges the firſt Riſe of the In- 
ventian was a Suggeſtion of Sir Chriffopher Wren, in onder to 
find whether. the, Hypotheſis of Des Cartes, lor giving the Res- 
On « of the Tides, from the Preſſure: of the Moon upon. the 
| Air i in its Paſſage by the Meridian were true or not. 

© About the Year 2687, as, he inforrys ds, he applied um- 
felf more particulasly to the Study of Aſtronomy; and in 2658 
* and 1659, he contrived ſeveral aſtionomical Inſtruments. for 
| making Obſervations both by Sea and Land; which he-aſter- 
wards produced beſore the Ryal Society. He now contrived ibe 
Circular Pendulum, and the Uſe of it for continuing the Motion 
of another Pendulum, which he likewiſe ſhewed to the Royal 
1 before they were conſtituted by Royal Charter. 
In the Year 1660, this auſtrious Society. was founded, 
and Dr. Hooke was introduced into their Service, as Curator- 
In 1661 a Debate aroſe in the Society about the Cauſe. gf. the 
„ in fender glaſs Tubes big her than in langer. This 

iſcourſe was wrote and publiſhed, and Mr. Hantes Explica- 
tion of this Phænomenon made him the more regarded. From 
this Time the Society's Journals gave ſufficient. Teſtimonials 
of his Performance ; to which. we refer the Curious. Some 
of them are, 1 

Experiments of . glaſs, Bubbles dF; wich Obler+ 
vations thereon, before the Society. Other Experiments 


to explicate the Nature and Quality of the Air, is, 48 te ltr 


Gravitation, its different Effects when rarified, condenſa und 


natural, W Ve as to the Life of Animals, 4 
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A lucid Flame; or cate he Diflolution of Bodies by Fe; alive 
Animal and Lows ond incloſed together in a Receiver; ſhew- 

ed the Pabulum Vite, and to be much the ſame. At 
which Time he made the Experiment of keeping a Dog alive, 
his Thea being laid open, by blowing frelh Air into his Eungs;® 
which plainly ſhews the Uſe of the Air, and Difference between 
veal and' arterial Blood. 

He ſhewed what Addition of Weight is given to Fluids | beak, 
tending and deſcending Bodies in them. The different 
ſpecific” ” Waght of hot and cold Water, with the Uſes to be 
made thereof, —— Of the Difference of Ice and Water, with 
the Reſraction of other Fluids, by a particular Inſtrument adap 
ted to that Purpoſe, which is deſcribed In his Preface to his A- 
trogr aphy, = Other Experiments and Contrivances, to bew 
the Force and Velocity of Bodies falling | from ſeveral Heights, 
Pendulum of 200 F cet long. the Difference of the Barometer at 
ſeyeral Heights j — Experiments to improve Land-Carriagess 
Methods of conveying ſecret and quick Intelligence; . In⸗ 
ruments to meaſure Time exactly, to the Second of a Minute 
by the Sun or Stars; ne -powder ; 
—— an Engine for cutting the Teeth of e = 


 Hyention of great Accuracy and now in conſtant Ue. 


About this Time he fixed the Standard for. the Di 


from the Point of Freezing,. and contrived a Way RU | 


Motions of the Barometer more ſenſible. Oi! 2 
In February, 1 1663, he contrived a Way to ſupply freſh Ai 
to the UDrinator the Diving- bell; by, a Chain of Buckets, 
and a leaden Box for his Head when he went out of the Bell, to | 
be ſupplied with freſh Air from the Bell. DEAE, 
In Jah, 1664, he produced an Experiment to ſhew the 
Number of Vibrations of an extended String made in a determi- 
nate Time, requiſite to give a certain Tone or Note; by which 
it was found, that a Wire, making 272 Vibrations in one Second 
of Time, ſounded G Sol Re Ut in the Scale of all Muſic. 


"Other Experiments were made of the Diviſion of a Moni- 


ebord. | 
He Iikewiſe made leute Eper mens of the Velocity of Be- 
bes Enking and riſing in Water, in order to aſcertain that Con- 
Ooo trivaneg, 
eee e ?, 23% 
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At ſeveral” Miettings of the Kelch i ih 1664,” he produced 
5 


borer bn and f he Explications 

made upon thetri, which were aer publiſhed i Nan 

* „and great admired, 4 s . 
In dne Year, Str Cutles IO a Salary j of ol, "tbr hn 

at the Direction of the Royal Society, for tang mec 


E K 


tures. Mr. Hobt was according] gly. FE with ap additional 7 
c 


Sattty.” "Theſe Lecufes, and other Collettions, Ks a 
wards publiſhed,” ” © 19 5 5 42 
The generous Artlor of this Secrely Ep nt tinued. till "be 75 
this Vear, and ſome Patt of 1665, When, 'by Realon o 28 e2 
Morality; they weite obliged to defilt their we IOW ings 
uche 4th of Muth 1666. 5 * 
„ Aments Interim, che Members reti * ts AM, Pfaseg l 
County; Mr. Hiokt iccompanied*Dr.. Wi; ltins and 25 other 
Geaticthetr to Banſted Downs, where ſeveral Ex periments, pere 
pie ming er N an Account of Which was Was ron in to 


5. 3 
At weir firſt Meeting in reh, ite. Hals pfadubedf 7k 
tall Quadrant fat obſerving accurately to Minutes 1 Seco ds; 
it had an Arm moving on it, by Means vof's a Sctew lying on 4 | 
Limbo the Quadraitt. win ” 8 
n May 23; Mt. Hooks Py Paper, explicating the Ihillexigs 
of a direct Motion into a Curve, by a ſupetvening and 8 
Principle, which Was Approved and re ehilfertd, | 1 
Hogs 1, he read his Obſervatiohs df the Comet in 1664, h af 
publiſhed =4— This produced a Coptrj van 35 


* that the circular Pendulum was made ep two All "Line 8 
eroſſing each other. 65 
Tube dreadful Co n was now Hotker gteat ti "4 rance 9 
ro the Society's — ſo that they removed t n \ 


And on the gth of Sept: 1666, be protiuced 2 monte 1011 ee. 
building of the Ot), which was by tha inany com Com peter e | 
highly approved. 0 4 
Oftober 31, 1666, he "= bi ;nclining Pendulumy 3 
me Uſes\therevf, to regikite the M Sg 14 Clock 25.6 
eng one, | | 1 e 77 


n. ef Da Roa-Hooun!! * 


On the gth of Jama, 1667, de having! been ſollicited to 
Abu by Obfervations of the Earth's Parallax, formerly 


propoſed, he preſented a RC OT | 


theſe his Obſervatigns to the Royal Sia: which were afterwards 
printed in his Attempt to prove the Motion af the E 16675 
being the firſt of his Cutlerian Lectunes publiſhed;/ - 
On the 6th of Febraary following, he — ibnomiagie; 
Mi: ſo as to ſupply the Oil as it waſhed, in juſt Proportion'; 
The farther Deſcription and Explication of. which, | with many 
Ne 
the 17th ome ): 3667, 
read to the Society ſeveral Biſcourſes oi the Cauſes, P 
EffeQs of Earthquakes, affirming, that 'gicas Hill an) Moun- 
tains in the World haye been raiſed. by-them, of which Sub- 
as he at fryer SON CR OY 


£34 1415 41 
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In Juh, 1667, he tried od Evperitients pan 8 


an exhauſted Receiver hig enough to com ain a Man: Te Was 


then thought tq be che only er Mie rang 
ever been tried. of idw 4 145030) bus zug gid }: $96 L nn 


About the ſame Time, he contriyed a new Micrometer, of 
leſs Charge and Difficulty than chat inventedby Mr. Gaſevigne, 
with Screws. And the Dateien 
ſome farther Improvements of that Iuſtrum ent. 

Jamary 16, 1667, he produced re 


moting the Vibration of Pendules, ſo as effectually to prevent 


all Cheques, which he en e new and mee 


proyement. | : dame i © 119, 001,008 


hyil g, 1668, be produced ey Intrumints, whereby the 
Senſe of Hearing might be promoted... 


. May 14, the exhibited, ſome Experiments, to ſhe the De- 


pre of the Penetration of Liquors in Qil: of Vitriol and:Fairs: 
ater, 1 

In this, and ſome following Monthn, he read ſome Diſcoutles 

about the meaſuring a Degree of the Earth; he propoſed diverſs 
Methods of performing. it, and he delivered it as his Opinion, 
that one of the exacteſt Ways of Meaſuring was by making zc- 
curate Obſervations the Heavens, to Ay 
n And to take exact 


Manes by er 


by perpens 
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. Turnings and Windings of the Calaſh, or the Points of the Cam- 


fot an univerſal Standard; and in 
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French not long after: — We find alſo, that he worn i 
Bort of travelling Calaſn for that Purpoſe,' which ſhould de- 


ſcribe; upon Paper, not'bnly the Menſuration of the Wy gane 
but the ſeveral Aſcents and Deſtents, together with the 


paſs. upon which the Perſon traveled ;\ with other Contrivaiicet 
ol this Kind, mentioned in his Joutnil, ee 
to find wete ever publiſhed. eee e 
In Fenuary 7, 1622," he firſt e 47 Drob df 
allowing. fears "an 
Experiment with a Solution of Copper, to repreſent the Appaat, 
ance of Clouds and other aetial Meteors, by dropping itito it {e: 
veral Salts, &. ad, at the on ps 18 3 


Vie of intraducing the Pictures of Objects into a dark 
Painting, and contrived a Box for that N ike whith 0 


uſed for taking perſpective View 


In the Vear 1671, ſeveral Diſcourſes ad Papers pallet be- 
tween. the learned Mr. 'Newtpn and Mr. Hoke conterhidg 1 
new Theory of Licht * Fs ew, was afterward ban 
ted. ; 0 

About this Time HEL: Propoſitions 61 plekBing all Son 
of Optic-glaſles, the Sectet of whi was delivered! in un Ala: 
gram to the Preſident, Lord Brounker. hut 20901 
- gan after commenced the Diſ VEST bim as 
eoncerning the Preference of plain and teleſcopic! Siphts for al. 
trociomical Inſtruments, which appears to have been managed 
with too much Warmth ; which occaſioned many other judics 
eus Gentlemen to enter Into the Enquiry, and, in i ſome Mea- 
ſure, facilitate a greater Harmony, &c* 

10 1674, Mr; Fiese produced an Engine, or Inſtrüment, to 


1 latter End of tlie ſume Year; the Roydl Soria kept their 


weekly, Meeting at Groen Collegi again; and on the 15th of 
Jaap, 16 4, he ſhewed a Way to determine how fmall a 


Angle the unaſfiſted Eye is able to diſcern, by which it was ſounds | 


r fer a noch leſs Any n 


Arn 
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The Life of Dr. Ros. Hoorn, 329 . 
Aſter this Time, a Variety of magnetieal Expetiments were 
waide by A He F e which 
was afterward publiſned. in 
On the 4th of February following, he wa ſeveral Obſerva- ; 
tions and Diſcoveries relative 10 the Structure of the Muſcles 3 uy A 


March 18. he 2 an e of. a new Property ot 
Light, having before read ſome Diſcourſes on this Subject. 

| Mr. Oldenburgh, the Secretary of the Royal Society, dying in 
the Time af their Receſs, Mr. Hooke was deſired to accept the 
Place, which he did the 25th of Oober, 1677, and the ſame 
Day produced his new and curious Watex-poiſe, an Account - 
which is publiſhed in the Phrloſophical Trumſactions, No. 197. 

February 1677, on Account of Monſ. Gallas Obſervations of 
the oval Figure of Mercury in the Sun, he gave ſundry Reaſons - 
for the prolated oval Figure of the Planets : Soon after printed. 

He made and preſented many curious Obſervations on Ani- 
malculæ in Pepper- water, and other Seeds ſteeped in Water, 
confirming Monſ. Lewenboeck's Altrtions, * and , Propoſe ſome f 
Improvement af Microſcopes. | 

He likewiſe produced ſome 5 more accurate than 
we former, for ſounding the Sea's Depth, and bringing up wh 
ter, or other Subſtances from the Bottom. 

April 25, 1678, he ſhewed an Experiment, further to ex- 
plain the Action of a Muſcle, which was, by a Chain of ſmall 
Bladders faſtened together, ſo as by blowing into one Pipe the 
whole might be ſucceſſively filled, and by that Means contracted, 
ſuppoſing the Fibres of the Muſcles, which ſeemed like a Neck- 
lace of Pearl in a Microſcope, might be filled with a very agile 
Matter, which he thought moſt likely to be Air; and likewile 
read ſeveral Diſcourſes, and ſhewed Experiments, in order to 
confirm his Theory of Springs and ſpringy Bodies. He 


afterwards produced an Invention, to ſhew the true mathematical 
Form of all Manner of Arches, for Building; with me true But- 
ment neceflary to each of them, &c. 

In Auguſt, 1678, his Grace the Duke of Veel, having 
given the Arundelian Library to the Royal mony 1 5 Her Wis 
choſen an Aſſiſtant, or Librarian. | 
Pp ee 


— 
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In the Beginning of the Year 2679, ae e | 


" ed, with ſundry Improvements, to examine into the Uſe 
ofthe Air in Reſpiration, by including Animals in common, ra- 
"rified, and condenſed Air; as likewiſe concerning the Neceffity 
of Air to maintain Fire, Sc. ſome Contrivances were exhibited 
to explain the different Gravitation of the Air, and to ſhew that 
Vapours preſs only according to their on Gravity, and not ac- 
cording to the Space they take up in the Atmoſphere. —— 
Experiments were alſo made by him, this Year, of the Mixture 
of Metals, in which there was obſerved a real Penetration, the 
Compoſitum being ſpecifically heavier than either of the Metals be- 
fore Mixture: And alſo tried ſome Experiments to ſhew Were 
the Earth moved with a diurnal Motion, or not. 

In 1680, he produced a new invented Level; and in * 
her he read Obſervations upon the Comet then appearing. —— 
He likewiſe ſhewed a Contrivance, by a Statera, aſe tg 
attractive Power of the Magnet at ſeveral Diſtances. © 

In 1681; be read ſeveral Lectures of Light, and lata 

Bodies. He likewiſe produced a new Sea-quadrant, for 
making Obſervations with more Accuracy than could be done by 
any Inſtrument hitherto known. —— After this, he demon- 
ſtrated a very expeditious Way for drawing the Rhumb · lines ex- 

àctly true upon a Globe, by an Inſtrument ener ir the 
ſame Principle with the other. 

In 1682, he ſhewed an Inſtrument to deſcribe all 1 of 
Helices upon a Cone, whereby todivide any given Length into 
almoſt any Number of equal given Parts : This he apprehended 
very uſeful for perfecting aſtronomical and geographical Inſtru- 
ments: — This he applied to the deſcribing all Variety of 
Ellipſes. - He likewiſe added ſome farther Diſcourtes on 
Light: —— Another on Memory; and how we come YR 
Notion of Time. 

After this Time he became more 3 e in 
reading Lectures, or ſhewing Experiments: But at Length was 
prevailed on to read a few more Lectures, viz.” on the unequal 
diurnal Motion of the Earth,. gave a Deſcription of ſe - 
veral Ways' of making a portable Sea-barometer. —— Other 
Lectures he read on=the Mk m ſounding l 
n, Sc. | 
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Ia 1691, be was, by Ardhbiftiop Tilltſm, adyinced to the 
Degree of Doctor in Phyſic. ——— Sometime after, he read 2 
Lecture aBout the prolated ſpheroidical Figure of the Sun, and 
other Phænomena thereof: Of the Maculæ and 


Ec. —— of making a Helioſcope by four reflecting Planes in a 24 | 


foot Tube ; or a Teleſcope for viewing Planets and fixed Stars, 


by two Reflexions in a. Tube of 40 Feet, with Monſieur Huy- 
gen's 120 foot Glafs, which was much approved, © es 


The laſt Lecture our Author mentions him to read way, Fun 


27, 1698, 'viz. upon Huygens Coſmatheores, and ſhewed a Mo- | 


dule of Saturn and his Ring. 


. 


From this Time he viſibly declined, and his Sight fo greatly 


failed him, that he could not read at all: But waiting his ap 


proaching End, he died on the 3d of March, 1 703, aged 67. We 


As we have given fo particular an Account of his Experiz 
ments, which were moſt conſiderable in themſelves, or brought 
neareſt to Perfection, moſt of which were publiſhed ſeparately, 
or together, in his Life-time, almoſt every Year affording ſome 


new Productions from his Pen, it would be intirely needleſs to 


enumerate all his Publications: The curious Reader may ſe 
them particularized in Ward's Life of the Profeſſors of Greſham 
College, in Ne. 35; beſides his poſthumous Works, and ſeve- 
ral Manuſcripts highly eſteemed and preſerved by William anet, 
Eſq; and others of his Friends, a Variety of his curious Diſco- 


veries hath been publiſhed, from Time to Time, in the Pbilhſ- 2 


Phical Tranſa#tions. © 8 

As to his Perſon, he made but a mean Appearance, being 
very ſmall and ſomewhat crooked ; but he had an active, pene - 
rating, indefatigable Genius, ſparing no Pains in Queſt of the 
Truth in Relation to whatever came under his Conſideration. 

of which he made a practical Improvement. In his Life, he 
always expreſſed a great Veneration for the eternal and immenſe 


* 


Cauſe of all Beings, as may be ſcen in many Parts of his Write 


ings: For he ſeldom received any remarkable Benefit from 
without thankfully acknowledging the Mercy : And whenever 
he made any conſiderable Diſcovery in Nature, invented 
uſetul Contrivance, or found out any difficult Problem, he did 
not omit ſetting down, in bis Diary, his Acknowledgments to 
| omni- 
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omnipotent Wiſdom. The Seriptures he likewiſe ſtudied in the 
1 — 1 18 regarding . Ow nen on kis- — 
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OH COLLI NS, an eminent Accomptant and Mathe- 
matician, was the Son of a non-conformiſt Divine, was 


born at Word Eaton near Oxford, on the 5th of March, 1624; 


at fixteen Years of Age he was put Apprentice to a Bookſeller at 


Oxferd; but his Genius became ſo remarkable for the Study of 
mechanical and mathematical Sciences, that he was taken under 
the Tuition of Mr. Marr, a Favourite of King Charles I. at 
that Time Clerk of his Majeſty's Kitchen : But ſoon after ſe · 
parated, by Royal Donation, to his Studies, and drew: ſeveral 
Dials, which were placed at different Parts, and in different 
Poſitions, in the Royal Gardens: And under him Mr. Collins 
made no ſmall Progreſs in the Mathematics. But the inteſtine 
Wars and Troubles increaſing, he was obliged to quit that d- 
tuation, and then choſe to go Abroad, with Intention to proſe- 
Cute his favourite Study; and, upon his Return, he took upon 
him the Profeſſion of an Accomptant, and publiſhed, in the 
Year 1652, a large Work entitled, An Introdudtion to Merchant's 
Accompts, which ſhewed no ſmall Talents in that Branch of Lite- 
rature. This was followed by many other Publications on dif- 

| ferent Branches of Accompts, — and in the Year 1658, he 
' publiſhed a Treatiſe called, The Sector on a Quadrant, contain- 
ing the Deſcription and Uſe of four ſeveral Quadrants, each ac- 
commodated to the making of Sun-dials, &c. to which he af. 
terwards added an Appendix, concerning reflected Dialing, 
from a Glaſs placed at any'Reclination. In 1659, he 
publiſhed his Geometrical Dialling ; and the ſame Year he likewiſe 
publiſhed his Mariners plain Scale new plained. He now became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in London, and explained and de- 
monſtrated to them nnn * by che enn Jeſuit 4 
| Buy, 
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ders, in dhe Tranſationt,” Number 60) for Marth 167? A 


MPRA og thirty ond, a 5g, 


the 3 PL 
Bi, for finding. the Number of the Faiian Period for any Veat 


ditions for the Years being given. TT rae. 
contrived Rules, for tho ready finding on what Day of the el : 
any Day of the Month falls, for ever, and other uſeful and n 
ceſſary Calendar Rules, which are publiſhed in the Phloſophiatt 

Taufe, Ne. 46 for Sprit 16697 And" allo, 4 Sure 
Diflertation the Reſolution of Equations in Num“ 


has Hkewiſe givem à moſt elegant Conſtrucktion of à fümòm 
Problem, namely, the Diſtasces ef three ObjeRs, and e 
Angles made at à fourth Place in that Plane; by eben 
ving each Object, being given, to find the Diftance of thoſs Oh 
jects from the Place of Obſervation: ——— But 

theſe Studies engroſſed the principal Part of bis Attention; | 
was not ignorant of, nor nodnidatheT” above d wet 
Intereſt of Great-Britain, and wrote ſeveral Tracts highly ue. 


ceptable to the Public,” viz. 2 Plea fer bringing over Dl. 


de, and keeping out the Fiſh caught by Foreigners: i. 
For the Promotion of the Egli Fiſhery apap vs ee 


ing the Tin-mines: — A-Diſeourſe of Satt 280 Filhery. 
But, in 1682, he returns again, as it were, to his — 
dies, and vrrote a Letter to the learned Dr. Falls, wherein he 


And it is to him that the World is indebted for the Publication 
of Dr. Barret optical and g LeQures z_his Abridg- 
ment of 'Arehimeder's Works; of - Hhollenias's" Conics ; Mr. 
Branker's Tranſlation of Rhomius's Algebra, with Dr. * Ad- 
e which" were ret * his frequent golf * 
tions. 4 

His Fame, a3 an Acchaaptunt placed him in an honoufaty 
Point of View, and occaſioned Application to be made to him 
in ſeveral difficult and important Affairs. While Anthony, Earl 
of Shaft/ſbury, was Lord'Chancelfor, he was nominated to ſettle 
fome intricate Accompts in a Cauſe depending in Chancery. 
Aftewards choſen Aecomptant to the Regal Fiſhery Company : 
— Was appointed to inſpe& the Ground for cutting a, 


—̃ nn none np 
A laren 


aſſigned, the Cycles of the Sun and Moon, with the Reman i . E. 4 
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. {1 It wasraconfiderable Time after, that his Ripertninbe allide. 


| livered-into. the Hands of the learned and ingenious, -Jilbem 
Sund, Elq;t F. R. S. among which! were found Manuſtripta, 
| yon mathematical Sudjects, of Mr. Briggs, Mr. Onghtred,:Dr, 


% - by Batrow, Mr. {/anc Newtonz and Dr. Pell," From a Variery.of 


.. 
the 


Lateprs from theſe, and many other celebrated Mat 
it is evident," that Mr. Collins ſpared neither Pains nor Coſt to 
proggre what was requiſite! to promote real Science; Aud even 
man of the late Diſcoveries in phyſical Knowledge oe ita im · 
provament ta him; for whilſt he excited ſome to make known 
every: new and uſeful Invention, he employed others to improve 
em. Sometimes he was peculiatly uſeſul, by ſhewing where 
A was in any uſtful Branch of Science, pointing out 
cultics attending ſuch. Enquiry; and, at other, Times, 
. forth-the Advantages, and, keeping up a Spirit and watm 

 Defire for Improvement. Mr. Collins was likewiſe the Regiſter 
pf all che new Improvements made in the mathematical Science, 
te Magazine tu which the Curious had frequent Recourſe; lt 
= on eee that the. Let Bile Nox, . 
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Al —.—— the Reader ſhould 8 that the Qua- 
| rao of which * Callins wrote the Deſcription were 1 0 
own Inv 7 as he tells us himſelf 5 were A Nev 

contrived by is Friend Mr. Thomas Hur pic, and afterwa $ per- 

feed by u r. Henry Sutton, whe alſo made them; and bay 
Þeen ever ſince called Surton's wnts ; and which for 
yomarkable Accuracy, extenſive Ude, and moderate Price; ul 
ver be preferable to all other. Qpadrants\ on Went, 
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— ſo great Proficience that he 7 


young, eee ducation, 
he was ſent to receive the firſt Rudiments'of Graimtmar Le 
to the Free · ſchool at d ng under tlie Cure of Me. Jabn 


the Unis erſit at Cambridge, as propetlyqualified,' at che Age ef 
thirteen 3 and though he underſtood the Latin, Greek, and . 
Fav mely well, yet he never ſtood at any Elec. 
tion of Scholars, or Fellows of his College. 
handſome, and bis Conſtitution ſtrong; and therefore" fees 
ever uſing Recreations, he proſecuted: his Studies with Se Vis 
gour. In 1630 he took the Degree of Maſter of Arty, and the 
Year following he went to finiſh his Studies inthe Univerſity bf 
Oxford, where he was received with great Eſteem. In'1632/he S, 
married ihamaria,- ſecond Daughter of Mr. Any Riginelet F 
London, by whom he had four Sons and four Daughters. Be. 
ſides the Latin, Greek, and Hebrewghe' had now mide Winſelf 
Maſter of the Arabic, Italian, French; High and Lom Dub. 
And in December, 164.3; he went to Amfleridam, where he wih 
appointed Profeſſor of the Mathematics, next aſten A Hors 
unſus, and read, with great " Applauſe, public Lectures upon 
Diophantus :. As his learned Collegue, Gerrard Fobn'Voſfitir,"te- 
ſtifes in his Book De Scientirs Mathematitis, where he ſtiles him, 
a Perſon of various Erullition, and a'moſt accute' Mathemati- 
cian. In 1646, the Prince of Orange fent for him to be Profeſ- 
for of Philoſophy and Mathematics in the Schola Nluftvis at Bud, 
founded that Vet by his Highneſs. - While he lived at Breda 
he had anger his Tujtion Jim, Lord 'Brereton, who made a 
great Progreſs in Algebra under our Author. In 1692, Mr. 
Pell returned to England, and, in 165% was ſent by Cronrivell, 
then Lord Protecter to the Proteſtant Cantons of 
where he chiefly reſided at Zurich, with the Title of A,, 
but afterwards received Orders to continue there as Reſident. 
June 23, 1658, he took his Leave. of the Cantons of Su, - 
land in a Latin Oration, and returned: to Egli Ww-⁰eh hap⸗ 
pened ſoon after the Death of Cramwell, However, his Nego- 
tiations Abroad gave a general Satisfaction, as it appeared he 
bad done no ſmall Service to the Intereſt of King Charles II. 
and the Church of England, March 31, 1661, be was ordain- 
a | b | ed 


His Perſon was 


4 Dee, and in Five following a. Prieſt, by Dir Rest 
alen, Biſhop of Lixcaln 3 and, the ſame Year, preſented by 
Ne. (Gilbert Su, Biſhop of Lada, 10 the Reftory of Rau 
dier; and afterward. appointed one of his doineſtic Chap. 
it was enpected he would have been 


Study of philoſophical and mathematical Sciences were fo much 
| the Bent of his Genius, chat he did not purfue his private. Ad. 

vantage The Truth is, he was a ſhiftleſs Man, as to worldly 

Affairs, and his Tennanta and Relations irapoſed wpon hit, and 
| conened him of the Profits of his Lirings, and even kepe bins fo 
indigent that he wanted Neceflatics:: And a line. before" his 
Death, he was caſt into the King's Beach Prifon| for Debt 5 but 
was ſoon after releaſed by the Benevolenge of foine who valued 
his diſtinguiſhing Talente. He was then invited, by Dr. #6: 
r to bye in the College of Phyſicians, where he continued for 
about a Near; and then was obliged, by his il} State. of Health, 
to accept the Invitation of a Grand-child of hi, ae Nl, 
but had. a happy remove, by Death, Darmde r2, 166g, ia he 
94th Year of bis Age, and was interred at the Expence of Dy. 
Righars ke Maier of meet be and d Shar, 
Reda of St. Giles's, ic the Vault called the Ns. 
The principal Part of his Warka were as follow: 1 en 

I. His Contrewarſia, S 
23 at Am/lerdam, 1646, 420. 

II. His Idea of Mathematics, Landha, on 33 * 
MI. A Table df 10, ſquare Numbers, (J with an Ap⸗ 
pendin concerning. e Endings, e en eee 
bus. Londen, 107, Folio. Ani 

He likewiſe publiſhed bis inaugural G at e 
Demonſtzation of the ſecond and tenth Books of Euclid: — His 
Alterations and Additions to Rhemias's Algebra, in 1688, <— 
With many ethers on miſcellaneous Subjects, Letters, We. which 
pars Wadi 1 eee 
Ke en yer are 
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| ws higher Rank in te Church; bat his bhp een in the 
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Man, and many metaphyſical Enquiries” relative thereto, and 


me., Lid 
93 2 * 1 * Foal bor 
ETPE * Wilka gn 
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1AM; Lord BROUNKER; Lind Vita of 


Caftle Lyons, bf the Kingdom of Irelani, deſcended Viv 
2 and was Grandſon of Sir Fm Hrn, Pres 


Boats i iy 


Led. 


ſident of "Munſter," Ec. born, A. B. 1620; the Strengen of 


whoſe natural Oaquicity, which very early diſcovered itſelf in an 
Ability and Propetſity' for Learning; added no ſmall Luflerts 
the of hib Birth, and his Education was füitable t 
boch; for, being properly qualified by grammatical Learnings 
he was ſent over, "at the Age — to the Univerſity of 
Oxford, where he made a thorough Proficiency in the Know- 
ledge of many difficult and uſeful Languages, and applied his 

Studies to ſeveral important Sciences. Fl ends 6 the 
Study of natural Philoſophy, more particularly the Nature of 


applied them to the Subject of Phyſie in general, in which be 
gave ſuch Proofs of his Skill, that he was created Doctor of 


Phyſic in that Univerſity, June 23, 1646: Nor was his Ge. 


nius and Studies confined to this Science, mathematical Subjects 
he always eſteemed as meriting his aſſiduous Enquiries, and 
therefore applied himſelf to it with ſuch Vigour e "make 2 
prodigious Progreſs therein. And, accordingly, Fuly 30, 1662, 
he was choſen Prefident of the Reyal boch) hich he continues 
15 Years. November 5, he produced his Solution of Dr. God. 
dard's third mercurial Experiment: The'r2th,' he mio 
that the Experiments concerning the Meaſure of the 
city of Bodies might be proſecuted, of which his Lordſhip as 
deſired to be Curator. During his Preſidentſmip he was 
never back ward to the Performance of any Experiments, and au 
vigilant in making every Improvement upon them as hid Pene- 
tration and Skill would enable him; but never affumingy of fors' 
ward to controul the Sentiments of others. By h Study 
be likewiſe acquired a ſingular Knowledge in the murieipal Laws 
of the Nation; for, after the Reſtoration, he was idvanced to 
kveral Offices of Honour and Truſt, W Chancellor of 
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his-Majeſty's Courts, and Keeper of the Great Seal; and was 


one of the Lords Commiſſioners for executing the Office of Lord 


High Admiral, und Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. Corherint's near 


the Tower of London : But none of theſe diverted his Studies from 


the mathematical and philoſophical Sciences. Mr. Wood tells 


us, that he greatly promoted the Intereſt and Reputation of that 


= April 5, 1684, aged 64 Vears,. and was intetrad om 


Society, by his Learning and Experience. He made ſeveral Im- 
provements in the Ant of Gunnery, which he illuſtratod by Ex · 
periments, particularly of the recoiling of Guns, Which wete 
afterwards: publiſhed, by. Dr. Thomas Sprat, in his Hfory of the 
Royal Society. — He. wrote ſeveral Letters to Dr. Jama 
Uber, ' Archbiſhop of Armagh; and likewiſe maintained # Cor- 
reſpondenco with Dr. Jahn Mullis on mathematical Subjecta, 
bliſhed im bis Commercium-Epiftolicum: He likewiſe wrote a 
upon the (quaring the Hyperbola, which was the iſt Trea- 


tiſe on that Subject, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſachia, 
Nember 234. He died at his Houſe in St. Fantes's Street, Wa 


the 1th of the ſame Month, in a Vault * — 
ir mene e. _ 
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Cee e. HUYG Vs, a very great Machemati- 
man and Aſtronomer, was born at the Hague in Hollind, 
14, 1629, and was Son of Conflantine Huygens, Lord of 
uche, who had ſerved three ſucceſlive Princes of Onatge-it 
the Quality of Sceretary. He ſpent the greateſt Part of his Life 
in cultivating the Mathematics, and not in the ſyeculative Part 
only, but in making this Seience fubſervent to the Perpoſes.of 
Life: He had made no inconſiderable Progreſs therein eve 


nine Veats of Age, as he had alſo in Muſic, Aritumetic, and 


Geography z in all Which be was, witch much Care and-Pains, 


inſlrotted by his Father, who, all the while, did not ſaffes him 
to naglect the Ball Laura. At thirteen. Years of Age. 


he was put upon the Study of Mechanics ; for be had dilcaver 
79 1 3 7. ok * 
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z vonderſul Curiaſiey that Ways in examining Machines; ant 
the like; and, two Years after, had dd AH ſtance uf u Muſben 
nt Mathemitics, under whom be made u futprizing! Prugttſs. 
la the Vear 1643, he went to ſtudy Low in the Udniverlity of 
Loden, under the leached Civilian Nm ; yet did not attach 
himſelf fo cloſely to this Study, but he found Time to comtitiue 
his mathematical Studies under that famous Proſeſſor Van Schoo - 
ten. He left this Univerſity at the End of one Year, and went 
to Breda, where an Univerſity had juſt beert foundedy and put 
under the Direction of his Father: And here he made the Lu 
his chief Study, ſor a or 3 Years. But in the Vent 691, he gave 
the World a Specimen of his Genius for Mathematics, by a Las 
tin Treatiſe on that Science. After his Return to the 
Hague, in 1049, he went to Huſſlein in Dexvrark, inthe Rei- 
nue of Hewy, Count of Naſſau, and was extremity: deſirous of 
going to Sweden in order to fee Dr Carta ; but the ſhort 

of the Count ia Denmark would not permit him. In the Year 
1655, he travelled into France, and took the Degree of Doctor of 
Law at Angets. In 1658, he publiſhed his Hotologians Ofciliatoritm 
at the Hague. He had exhibited, in a preceding Work, the 
Model of a new invented Pendulum 3 but, as fore Perſons, en- 


vious of his Reputation, were labouring to deprive him of the 


Honour of the Invention, he wrote this Book to explain the 
Conſtruction of it, and to ſhew,. that it was very different from 
the Pendulum of Aftronomers, invented by Galileo Afid as 
Galilee had erideavoured to explain ſome of the ſurprizing ap- 
pearances of the Planet Saturn, and having obſerved two Stats 
which attended it, and afterwards armed to find them diſap- 
pear, Chriſtian Haygens,, being - extremely defirous to account 
tor theſe Changes, labouted with his Brother Conftantine to bring 
the Teleſcopes to greater PerfeQion, and made bimſelf Gluſſes 
by which he could view. Objects at a greater Diſtance chan a 
that had been yet contrived- With theſe ke applied him- 
elf to obſerve all tho Places and Appeatunces of Saturn, and 
drew a Joutnal of all the different, and very varying Aſpecto 
of that Planet. He diſcovered a Satellite attending it ; for none 
of the Five were them known: And, after a long Courſe o 
Obſervation, - perceived that tho Planet was ſurrounded with # 
a and permanent Riog, which never change a Situations | 
Theſe 
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7 -Inch'Year-1660, be took a Gd Journey into ona üb- 

the Vrar after, paſſed over into England, where he communita- 
ted his Art of poliſhing Glaſſes rene muna 
 Felinwaf the Reydl Sn HH TOC 1 Q 7 39 4 CLORIS 
| About this Time, the Air-pump was 0 which re- 
Es rin eee THI Yer 

00, be diſcovered the Laws of the Collifion of elaſtic Bodies, 
d did, aſterwards, our own Countrymen and celebrated Ma- 
thematicians, Mallis and Mien, with whom Huygens had a Dit 


Months Stay in England, he returned to France again, in 1664, 
where his Merit became ſo conſpicuous; that Monſieur Colbert 
reſolved to fi him at Paris, by ſettling a eonſiderable Penſion on 
bim: Accordingly, in 1655, Letters were ſent to bim to the 
Hague, whither he was returned, written in the King's Name, 
to invite him to Paris, with the Promiſe of a ſarge Stipend, and 
other conſiderable. Advantages. FHuygegs donſented to the Pro- 
poſal, and retired to Paris, from thence, to the Year 168, be 
reſided chere, where he was made a Member of the Royal Aeademy 
Sciences: And all this Time was ſpent in mathematical Pur- 
ſuits. He wrote ſeveral Works which were publiſhed from Time 
to Time, and invented, and perſected ſeveral uſeful Inſtruments 
and Machines: But continual Application began then to im- 
pair his Health, and though he had gone for the Benefit of his 
native Air twice, viz. in 1670 and 1675, for the ſame Purpoſe, 
be was now obliged to betake himſelf to it altogether: Accord- 
ingly, he left Paris, with all the Emoluments of Royal Favour; 
yet reſolved to employ the Remainder of his Liſe in thoſe arduous 
and uſeful Studies, which was continued tohimtilltheBrhof Fun, 
1695, when he died in the 67th Year of his Age, while his Cofmo- 
theorgs, or Latin Treatiſe, concerning a Plurality of Worlds, was 
printing · However, he provided in bis Will ſor its Publica- 
tion, and entruſted it to his Brother Conflantine : But his En- 
gagements at Court were ſo great, that it retarded the Publica» 
tion, and he died before it was quite finiſhed, which was in 1698. 
Mr. Huygens had left, by Will, to the Univerſity, of Leyden, his 
mathematical aun and . 
3283 nin, 
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pute about the Honour of this Diſcovery. —— After ſome 
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dur, the former Profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy and Mathe- 


matics at Leyden, and the other at Franchqr, to examine his 
Works, and publiſh what they ſhould think proper: and this 


they proſecuted in a conſiderable Degree in a Volume publiſhe 


intitled; Opuſcula Poſthuma'yuz Continent Dicptricam, Cammemarid 
de vitris figurandis, Diſſertationem de Corum et Parbelit, Tratia- 


tum de motu et de vi centrifuga, Deferiptiontm, Automati Planetarii. 
Mr. Huygens has alſo written, in Low-Ditch, the ſecond of the 


Tracts it contains, relating to the Art of forming and poliſhing 


Teleſcope Glaſſes, to which be had greatly applied himſelf: - 


But Dt. Boerhaave, Profeſſor of Phyſic at Leyden, had taken the 


Pains to tranſlate it into Latin. In the Year 1704, were pub⸗ a 


liſhed, in Quarto, his Opera Varia. This Collection is gene- 


rally bound in 4 Volumes; the iſt contains, his Pieces of Me- 
chanics. The 2d, thoſe relating to Geometry. The zd, thoſe 


on Aſtronomy. The 4th, Miſcellaneous Tracts. Mr. Graves 
ſande had the Care of this Edition, in which he has inſerted" ſe- 
veral Additions to the Pieces contained in it, extracted from Mr. 


Huygen's Manpſcripts. In the Year 1728, were printed, in | 


two Volumes in Quarto, at Amflerdam, his a 'Relique + 


which new Collection was publiſhed alſo by M Gravefemdel = 


The iſt Tome contains his Treatiſes of Light and Gravity': the 


2d, his Opuſcula Poſthuma 5 which had been printed in the Year 


1703. — In Juftice to this illuſtrious Author it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that his DioeTRICs is fraught with the 'moſt valuable 


Diſcoveries in the Conſtruction and Theory of optical Inſtru- 


ments; and that his Automaton,” or Planetarium is the moſt com- 


pleat and artful Invention, as well as the Original of all that have 


ſince been made: In ſuch curious and uſeful Reſearches was Mr. 
Huygens's whole Liſe ſpent: He loved a quiet ſtudious Life, and 


this, perhaps, had the Aſcendant fo far as to keep him in afin- 
gle State, tho' he was chearful in his Temper, an amiable and 


worthy Man, and all that knew him will do him the e 
to ſay, that nr e 0 
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| 4 46. Barrow, See eee 
vine, deſcended from an antient Family of that Name in Suf+ 
: His Father, Mr. Thomas Barrow, was a reputable Citizen i in 
15 e, and his Mother, Anne, Daughter of William 
of North - Cray in Kent Eſq; He was born in London in October, 
1630, and, as his Father yery early deſigned him for a Scholar, 
he was placed in the Charter- Houſe- School for the firſt 2 or 3 
Years: Thence removed to Felſſeud School in Eſſex, where he 
quickly made ſuch a Progreſs in Learning, that his Maſter ap- 
pointed him a Tutor to the Lord Viſcount Fairfax of Emely in 
Ireland, who was then his Scholar, during his Stay at Felftead : 
he was admitted, December 15, 1643, being then fourteen 
Years of Age, a Penſioner of Peter-Houſe in Cambridge, under 
his Uncle Mr. Jſaac 'Barrow, then Fellow of that College: 
When he was qualified for the Univerſity, he was entered a 
Penfioner in Trinity College, the 5th of February 16453 in 1647, 


he was choſen a Scholar of the Houſe; and tho” he always 


continued a ſtaunch Royaliſt, yet, by his Merit andprudent Be- 
haviour, he preſerved the Reſpe& and Commendation of his Supe- 
riors. He applied himſelf, with great Diligence, to the 

of all Parts of Literature, eſpecially Natural Philoſophy; 
and tho” he was yet but a young Scholar, his Judgment was 
too great to reſt ſatisfied with the ſhallow and ſuperficial Philo- 
ſophy then taught in the Schools: he applied himſelf, therefore, 
to the reading and conſidering the Writings of the Lord Ve- 
lam, Galileo, &c. who ſeemed to offer ſomething more ſolid and 
ſubſtantial. In 1648, Mr. Barrow took the Degree of Bache- | 
lor of Arts: The Year following, he was elected Fellow of his 
College, meerly out of Regard to his Merit; for he had no 
Friends to recommend him, being of the oppoſite Party: And 
as he found the Times not favourable to Men of his Opinion in 
Church and State, he turned his Thoughts to the Profeſſion of 
Phyſic, and made a conſiderable Progreſs in the Knowledge 
of Anatomy, Botany, and Chemiſtry : But afterward, upon 
more mature Deliberation, and with the Advice of his Uncle, 
he 
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he applied himſelf to the Study of Divinity, to which he was in 
ſome Meaſure obliged by his Oath on his Admiſſion to Fellow- 
ſhip. But, by reading Scaliger on Enſebins, he perceived the 
Dependance of Chronology on Aſtronomy, which put him upon 
reading Pram s Hlauageſt; and finding that Book and all Aſtro- 
nomy to depend on Geometry, he made himſelf Maſter of Eu- 
cd's Elemints, und from thence proceeded to conſult the Wri- 
tings of many other antientMathematicians. He likewiſe made 
a ſhort Eſſay towards acquiring the Arabic Language, but made 
no great Proficiency therein, his Genius and Diſpoſition for Poe- 
try diverting him from thoſe ſeveral Speculations. In 1652, hs 
commenced Maſter of Arts, and on the 12th of June, in the fol- 
lowing Year, was ineorporated into that Degree at Oxford: 
And when Dr. Dypors reſigned the Chair of Greet Proſeſſor, he 
recommended his Pupil, Mr. Barrow, to ſucced him: who juſ- 
tied his Tutor's Opinion of him by an excellent Performance 
of the Probation Exerciſe : But being looked upon to favour 4r- 
ninianifmy another was preferred; which Diſappointment, as it 
aroſe from that Source, helped to determine him in his Reſolution 
of travelling Abroad: Accordingly, in the Year 165 5, he went 
into France, leaving behind him moſt of his Books. 

The ſame Year, after his Stay in France a few Months, and 
tranſmitting ſome Obſervations he had made to his Friends, he 
went into Naly, and ſlayed ſome Time at Florence, where he had 
the Advantage of peruſing ſeveral Books in the great Duke's Li- 
brary, and of converſing with Mr. Fiken, his Librarian. He 
then purpoſed to viſit Rome, but, the Plague then raging in that 
City, he took Ship at Leghorn, November 6, 1656, for Smyrna: 
in this Voyage, they were attacked by a Corſair of Algiers, who, 
perceiving the ſtout Defence the Ship made, ſheered off and left 
them. And upon this Occaſion, Mr. Barrow gave a'remarka- 
ble Inſtance of his natural Courage and Intrepidity. At Smyrna 
he was moſt heartily received by the Britiſh Conſul, Mr. 
upon whoſe Death he wrote an Elegy to the Engliſh Factory. 
From thence he proceeded to Conſtantinople, where he met with 
2 friendly Reception from Sir Thomas Brandiſh, the Engliſh Am- 
baſſador. This Voyage from Legborn to Conſlantinople he has 
deſcribed in a Latin Poem. At Conflantineple he read over the 
Works of St. * Chry/y/lom, once Biſhop-of that See, whom he 
5 | pre- 
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preferred to all the other Fathers. Having ſtayed in Turky 
. about a Year, he returned from thence to Venice, from whence 
he came home in 16595 thro Germany and Holland, and has left 
Aa Deſcription of ſome Parts of thoſe. Countries in his Poems! 
Soon after Mr. Barra returned to England, be was epiſcopally 
ordained, by: Bifnop Brownrig, notwithſtanding the unſertled 
State of the Times, and'the declining Condition of the Church 
of England. Upon King Charles the ſecond's Reſtoration, bis 
Friends expected he would have been immediately preferred, on 
Aceount of his having ſuffered, and deſerved ſo much; 17 88 
F to s, which made him uitting ai 
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"ven he wrote an Ode upon that aut * which 
he introduces Britannia congratulating the King upon his Re- 
turn. In 1660, he was choſen Greet Profeſſor of the Univerſny 
of Cambridge: His Oration, ſpoken upon that Occaſion, is pre- 
ſerved among his Opuſeula, When he entered upon this Pro- 
vince, he deſigned to have read upon the Tragedief of Sopboclet, 

ut, altering his Intention, he made Choice of riſterle's Rhetaric. 

he Year following, which was 1661, be took the Degree of 
Bachelor in Divinity: and in Juh 1662, he was elected Profel- 
ſor of Geometry in Greſbam College in this Station, he not only 
diſcharged his own Duty, but ſupplied likewiſe the Abſence of 
Dr. Pope, the Aſtronomy Profeſſor. Among | his Lectures, 
ſome were upon the Projection of the Sphere, which are loſt; 
but. his Latin Oration, previous to his Lectures, is ſtillextant. 
The ſame Year, he wrote an Epithalamium on the Marriage of 
K. Charles and Q. Catherine, in Greek Verſe, About this Time 
Mr. Barrow was offered a good Living; but the Condition an- 


nexed, of teaching the Patron's Son, made him refuſe it, 4 


thinking it too like a ſimonical Contract. Upom the 20th of 
May, 1663, he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society. In the 
ſame Vear, Mr, Lucas having founded a Mathematical LeQure 
at Cambridge, Mr. Barrow was ſo powerfully recommended by 
Dr. Wilkins to that Gentleman's Executors, that he was appoin 


ted the firſt Profeſſor ; and, the enn 
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Succeſſors ſhould be obliged to leave, yearly, to the Univerſity, 
ten written Lectures. We have ſtill extant, his Prefatory Ora- 


tion, ſpoken. in the public mathematical School, March 14. 


1664: But tho” his two Profeſſorſhips were not Inconſiſtent; he 


choſe to reſign that of Ereſam College, which he accordinglydid 


May 20, 1664. He had likewiſe been invited to take Charge 


of the Goftonian Library; but, after ſome Cdnſideration, he de- 


clined it, and reſolved to ſettle in the Univerſity. In 1669, he 


alſo reſigned, the mathematical Chair to his very worthy Friend | 
and learned Succeſſor Mr. Iſaae Newton, being determined to 


quit the Study of the Mathematics for that of Divinity. He 
was Fellow of Trinity College when he was collated: by his Uncle 
the Biſnop of St. Aſaph, to a ſmall Sine Cure in- Malis; and by 


Dr. Seth Mard to a Prebend in that Cathedral; the Profits of 
both which he applied to charitable Uſes, and afterward refign- 


ed, when he became Maſter of his College. This Year, 1670, 
he was created Doctor in Divinity, by Mandate. In: 1672, 


Dr. Pearſon, Maſter of Trinity College, on the Death of Biſhop _ 
Wilkins, being tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Cheſter, Dr. Barrow - 
was appointed te ſucceed him, by the King's Patent, 1673: 
And his Majeſty was pleaſed to fay, upon that Occaſion, be had 


given it to the beſt Scholar in England. He gave the higheſt Sa- 


tisfaction to that Society, whoſe Intereſt he conſtantly and care« |. | 
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Ile and uſeful a Fourdabon,:he took Cite that bimfelf and bis 


fully conſulted. In 1675, be was choſen Vice · chancellor of 


the Univerſity: In the mean Time, he abated nothing of his 


Studies in order to increaſe his Stock of Sermons, and to finiſh - 


his Treatiſe of the Pope's: Supremacy : He underſtood Popery 
well, as militant in England, triumphant in Tah, diſguiſed in 


Hos and would have been forwardeſt in ſuppreſſing the Pro- 
grels of it: But this great and learned Divine and Mathemati- 


cian died of a Fever the: 4th of May, 1677, and was, buried i in 


Maſiminſter: abbey, whege a Monument was erected to bim by a 


Subſcription ef his Friends; his Epitaph was written in Latin, 
dy his deat Friend Dr. 4/apletoft. In Engliſh thu: 


Iſaac Barrow, Doctor in Divinity, and Chaplain in Ordi> 


* nary to King Charles II. a God- like and truly good Mans hy: 


if Piety, Probity, Fidelity, the moſt extenſive Learning, and 


Tre | « can 


no leſs om together with. moſt holy and ſweet Manners | 


: 
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% can confer that Title. He e | 
«© Greſham College, London, and of the Great 1 | 
„% Mathematics at Cambridge; an Ornament to all his C 

<« tothe Church, and to the Nation, he added Luſtre to Tri- 
<« nity College, as Maſter, and improved it by laying the Foun- 


Is & dation of a truly Royal Library: Riches, Honours, and what: 


« ever Men eagerly purſue, he did not deſpiſe, but neglect, ay 
being born to greater and more noble Views: To glorify God 
_ & was his principal Aim, aud to imitate him by doing Good to 
« all- Men, even Poſterity witneſſeth : To whom, being dead, 
he yet preacheth. The reſt, und even greater Things than 
L theſe may be found in his Writings. Go, Reader, and 
s imitate him. He died the 4th of May, 1677, in the 47th 
« Year of his Age.“ — Many others bave attemp- 
ted to do Juſtice to his Conduct and Behaviour, as the moſt 
Amiable imaginable, always ready to communicate K nowlege; 
as free and open in his Converſation, in which he generally 
ſpoke to the Importance, as well as Truth of any Queſtion pro- 
poſed; facetious in his Talk upon fit Occaſions, and ſkillful to 
ncevinimodate his Diſcourſe 46 dient Capacities; indefatiga- 
ble in various Studies ; of clear Judgment on all Arguments, 
and ſteady Virtue under all Difficulties; of a calm Temper in 
factious Times, and of large Charity in midling Circumſtances; 
eaſy and contented in his Station, and, with the ſame Decency 
and Moderation, maintained his Character under the Tempta- 
tions of Proſperity : In ſhort, he was the greateſt Scholar of his 
Time; and he was highly eſteemed, as having-ſhewn a Com- 
paſs of Invention equal, if not ſuperior to any of the Moderns, 
Sir Iſaac Newton only excepted. — His Works were my 
cipally, 
I. . Eltinenta. Cantab. publiſhed in Ofober 2655. 
II. Zuclidis Data. Cantab. in Oftober 1657. | 
III. Leftiones Optice XVIII, 1669, 4to. 
IV. Leftiones Geometrice XIII, Lond. 1670, 4to. | 
V. Archimedis Opera, Appollonii Conicorum Libri IV. Theodef# 
Sphericorum Lib. III. neva Methods Illuſtrata, et Suctincte Demon- 
rata. Lond. 1675, which were publiſhed in his Life- time: 
Befides three other Volumes on mathematical and aſtronomical 
Subjects, in Latin, which were publiſhed after his Deceaſe, 
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All his Works, which he wrote in EAR, were publiſhedin 
three Volumes Folio, by Dr. Joby Tillotſon, Lond. 1683. 
Dr. Barrow has left alſo many other curious Papers, on ma- 


thematical Subjects, written in bis own Hand, which were com- 


municated by Mr. Jones, to Mr. Ward, the Author of the Lives 
of the Greſham Profiſſors : Where the Reader may ſee x more 
RE RES 


Foun BAPTISTE DU HAMEL was an eminent 


French Mathematician and Divine, deſcended from a repu- 
table Family in lower Normandy. Hiſtorians have only mention- 
ed that he was born in the Year 1624, He paſſed through his 
firſt Studies at Caen, and his Courfe of Rhetoric and bel 
at Paris, and gave the greateſt Proof of an uncom Genius 


in his early Years. —— At the Age of cighteen Veats, he had 
made a ſurprizing Progreſs in the Knowledge of aſtronomical 


and mathematical Sciences, when he publiſhed his firſt Produc- 
tion, in which he" explained, in a very eaſy and intelligible 


Manner, Theodofius's three Books upon Spherics, illuſtrated by 


2 or 3 ſimple Figures: To which he added, a Treatiſe of Tri- 


gonometry, extremely ſhort, yet perſpicuous, and deſigned | it 


as an Introduction to Aſtronomy. In one of his latter Works 
he mentions this Book, as an Inſtance of his Vanity in his 
younger Years : But, as Fontenelle remarks, there are few Per- 
ſons of that Age capable of given ſuch an Inſtance of Vanity, 
At nineteen Years of Age, he entered himſelf into the Con- 


gregation of the Oratory, where he continued ten Years, and 


left it in order to be Curate of Newilli upon the Marne : He ne- 
vertheleſs applied himſelf intenſely to Study, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf greatly by publiſhing Works upon Aſtronomy and Phi- 


loſophy. In 1666, Monſieur propoſed to Lewis XIV. a Scheme 


for eſtabliſhing, a Royal Academy of Sciences, which his Ma- 
| jeſty 
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| Jelly approved of, and appointed our Author Secretary of it 
In 1608, (he attended Adonfiexy Colbert de Crolſp, Plenipotentiary 
fot the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, and, upon the Cancluſton of it, 
üccompanied him in his Embaſly to England; where he formed 
an Acquaintance with the moſt eminent Perſons in this! Nation 
in theſe Sciences, particularly Beyle, Ray, Willis, Wc te. 
From hence he went over to Holland in order to enlarge his Ac: 
quaintance, and advance himſelf in theſe Sciences; In this 
Tour, he avid ges to have made many uſeful Obſeryations, 


NL OLE. ©, 


and'to have laid a F — for improving his future Studies. 


— In 1678, his Phileſophin Veli & Nova, ad uſum Schole,ac- - 


commodata in regia Burgundia Perradlata, was printed at Paris, 
containing a judicious Collection of the antient and modern Opi- 
nions in Philoſophy, Fc. His Works in this Way now became 
very numerous, which were collected, and printed at Nuremburg 

in 1681, under the Title of Opera Philoſephica et Aſftronomita, 
and were highly valued at that Time, He, afterwards publiſhed 
an Account of the Foundation of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 


and its, Tranſactions, from 1666 to 1700, and is now the moſt 


eſteemed of any of his Works relating to Philoſophy. 
He likewiſe publiſhed many Pieces on theological Subjects; The 
laſt and moſt approved was printed at Paris in 1706, in F 
intitled, Biblia Sacha Vulgate Editionis, &c. 

He died at Paris on the 6th of Auguft, 1706, through the De- 
cline of Age, being almoſt 83 Years old. He had quitted his 
Cute at Nexille in 1663, yet. he went every Year to viſit his old 
Flock, and the Day he ſpent there was ſpent as an Holy Day by 
the whole Village. He was highly eſteemed by the moſt emi- 

nent Prelates of France,” though he enjoyed but very ſmall Pre- 
- ferments, He was Regius Pröſeſſor of Philoſophy, in which he was 
| ſucceeded by Monſieur Varignon. He was a Man of great Mode- 
Ity, Affability, Piety, and Integrity: He was averſe to all Con- 
teſts, and exempt from Jealouſy and Affectation. His Know- 
ledge in the Latin Tongue was ſuperior to moſt, in which Lan- 
guage he principally wrote his Lucubrations with great Purity and 
Elegance: So that his Character is venerated by STO 1 
Science and Literature. og] 
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AMES GREGORY, an eminent Machematician; e 

born at Aberdem in 1630, and, being educated in that Unix 
verſity, made great Proficiency in claſſical Learning, bat took 
the greateſt Pleaſure in philoſophical Reſearches, and, for that 
Reaſon, he made the Writings of Kepler, Deſeartes, and:other 
Authors, (who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their mathema- 
tical Works) his principal Study, and began early to make Im- 
provements upon their Diſcoveries in Optics. 
theſe Improvements was, the Invention of the Reflect ua l= 
leſcope, which ſtill bears his Name, and, which was ſo happy 
a Thought, that it has given Occaſion to the moſt conſulerable 
Improvements made in Optics ſince the Invention of che I 
leſcope. ——— He publiſhed the Conſtruction of this Inſtru- 
ment in 1663, at the Age of 24, and coming next Year t 


ed to perſect his Scheme by proper Glaſſes; but, ab he-could 
not ſucceed for want of a proper Artiſt to grind a plate of Me- 
tal for the Object Speculum into a true parabolic Concave, which 


te Deſign required, he was much diſcouraged thereby, that he 


ſuſpended his. Deſign 'till he had proſecuted his intended Tour 
of Italy, which was then eſteemed the Mart of mathematical 
Learning. He had not been long abroad, when the 
lame inventive Genius, which had before ſhewed itſelf in prac- 
tical Mathematics, carried him to ſome new Improvements in * 
the ſpeculative Part. The fublime Geometry on the 
Doctrine of Curves, and the Doctrine of ſquaring the Circle, 
were but in its infant State, when our Author diſcovered a 
new analytical Method of ſumming up an infinite converging 
Series, whereby the Area of the Hyperbola, as well as the 
Circle, may be computed to any Degree of Exactnefs. He 
was then at Padua, and getting a few Copies of his Invention 
printed there, in 1667, he ſent one to his Friend Mr, Callins, 
who communicated it to the Royal Society, where it met with the 
Commendation of Lord Brouncker and Dr. Wallis. Our Au- 
thor reprinted it at Venice, and publiſhed it in the Year 1668, 

| Uu u to echer 
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London, he became acquainted with Mr. Collins, and endeavaur- 
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td together with another Piece, wherein he firſt oh any one enter. 
| tained the Public with a Method for the Transformation of 
Cauryes: An Account of this Piece wasalſo read by Mr. Collins 
before the Ryal Society, of which Mr. Gregory, on his'Return, 
was choſen a Member, Fan. 14th. He then communicated an 

; Account of the Controverſy he had had in /tay about the Mo- 

_ tion of the Earth, which was denied by the moſt celebrated Aſtro- 

nomers in that Country. - The ſame Year his Qua- 

drature of the Circle being attacked by the celebrated Mr, 

Huygens, a pretty warm Controverſy aroſe ; Mr. Gregory's De- 

fence was publiſhed-in the Philoſeptvical Tranjaftions, No. XLIV. 

for Feb. 1669. ——— This Controverſy (as too often happens) 

was managed with too great Warmth, which might probably 

BF terminate the ſooner, and afford leſs Satisfaction to the Readers. 

It likewiſe happened about this time, that Mr. Gregory receiv- 

4 ed a Letter from Mr. Collins, of the Series invented by Sir Iſaac 

: Newton, who, therein, had accurately effected that which our 

Author was ſtiffly contending againſt Mr. Huygens to be utterly 

_ impoſſible : that is, the Ratio of the Diameter of a Cirele to 

the Circumference expreſſed in a Series of ſimple Terms inde- 

- pendent of each other, and entirely freed from the magic Vin- 


culum of Suids, in which they had, till * been indiſſolu- t 

„„ e eld. | I 
But tho' our Author had not the better in this Dippute be 1 
was, on many Accounts, in high Eſteem with the Reyal Acade- r 

y at Paris: that, in the Beginning of the Year 1671, it was / 
reſolved by that Academy to recommend bim to their Grand 0 
Monarch, ſor a Penſion; and the Deſign was approved even by 0 
Mr. Huygens, his Antagoniſt, and a Petition was yreſenns, 0 

but without Succeſs. a 

In 1672, Sir Jfaac Newten, from his wonderful Diſcoveries a 

in the Nature of Light, having cont:ived a new reflecting Te- ti 
jeſcope, and made ſeveral ObjeQtions to Mr. Gregory's, this gave te 

Birth ta a Diſpute between thoſe two great Philoſophers, which m 

was carried on this, and the following Year, in the moſt amica- a 

ble Manner oh each Side: Mr. Gregory defentling his own Con- WI 


ſtruction ſo far, as to give his Antagoniſt the whole Honour of th 
having made the catoptric Teleſcopes preferable to the Diop- thi 


tric, on 1 Account of his having diſcovered, that the Imperfe&tions an 
5 65 | . in 
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in theſe Inſtruments were not ſo much owing to a Defe& in the 
Object Speculum, as to the different Reſrangibility of the Rays of 
Light, ln the Courſe of this Difpute, our Author deſcribed a _ 
burning Concave Mirrour, which was approved by Sir Haac, and 
is ſtill in good Eſteem. — All thig while he attended the proper Bu- 
fineſs of his Profeſſorſhip with great Diligence, which led him 
to farther Improvements in the Invention of infinite Series, . 
which he oceaſionally communicated to his intimate Friend 
and Correſpondent Mr, Collins, who might have had the Plea- -\ 
ſure of receiving. many more, had not our Profeſſor's Life been 
cut ſhort by a Fever, in Dec. 1675, at the Age of 36 Years. . 

He poſſeſſed one, and that the moſt diſtinguiſhing as well a8 
the maſt amiable Quality, or Diſpoſition, in the Character of a 
true Philoſopher : He was content with his Fortune in his Pro- 
feſſorſnip, very moderate, and without any anxious Ambition 
for more; reſolved to make that agreeable, by giving a Reliſh 
to ſuch Enjoyments as were within his Reach: A pleaſant In- 
ſtance of which we have in a ſmall Treatiſe, publiſhed by bim, | 
in 1672, entitled, The great Art of weighing Vanity. 

But the moſt ſhining Part of Mr. Gregory's Chara r is, that 
of his mathematical Genius as an Inventor; in this View, par- 
ticularly, he merits a place in theſe Memoirs: For, beſides thoſe | 
Inventions we. have already mentioned, he was the firſt of any 
who gave a geometrical Demonſtration of Lord Brouncker's Se- 
ries for (quaring the Hyperbola, as it had been explained by 
Mercator in his Logarithmatechnia, He was likewiſe the firſt 
who demonſtrated the meridian Line to be analagous to a Scale 
of Logarithmic Tangents of -the half Compliment of Lati- 
tude; of great Uſe in Navigation, ee alſo invented, 
and demonſtrated geometrically, by the Help of the Hyperbola, 
a very ſwift converging Series for making the Logarithms: and 
therefore recommended by Dr. Halley as very proper for Prac- 
tice, He allo ſent to Mr. Callint the Solution of the fa- 


mous Keplerian Problem by an infinite Series. ——— He found 
out a Method of drawing Tangents to Curves geometrically, 


without any previous Calculations, He gave a Rulefor 
the direct and inverſe Method of T angents, which ſtand upon 
the ſame. Principle (of Exhauſtions) with that of Fluxions, 
and differs not much from it in the Manner of Application. 
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1 | ate likewiſe gave a Series for the I of the Arc of 2 
| | Circlefrom'the Tangent; and Vice Verſa. heſe, with others 
3 ; for certiſying or meaſuring the Length of the elliptic and hy- 
E nog perbolic Curves, were ſent to Mr. Calli, in Return ſot ſome 
received from him of Sir Jſaac Newton's ; and their Elegancy be- 
ing admirable, and above whatever be had produced before, 
and after the Manner of Sit 1aac Newton, plainly indicated he 
had improved himſelf greatly by that Maſter, 'whaſe Example he 
followed in delivering his Series in {imple Terms, independent 
on each other. We are aſſured, that, at his Death, he was 
Preparing a general Method of Quadrature, by infinite Series, 
like that of Sir Jaac. This appeared by his Papers, which 
came into the Hands of his Nephew, Dr. David Gregory, who 
poubliſhed ſeveral of them: And he himſelf aſſured Mr. Collins, 
he had found out the Method of making Sir Iſaac's Series. 
This being the Study he followed with the greateſt Application, 
he enjoyed the Pleaſure of ſeeing the Propriety and Excelleney 
of what had been firſt inveſtigated, and diſcovered by others, 
and of making ſome farther Progreſs ont the en of his on 
Genius. nn 
The following are the viincipal Works publiſhed by Mr: 
2. which contain the chief of his Inventions. * 

1. Optica Prometa, which includes the Conſtruction of hs 
Teleſcope. And beſides the principal Problems in Optics con- 
tained in 59 Propoſitions, he added an Appendix of 30 others on 
the Theory and moſt uſeful Parts of praijenl nne oof 
ted in 1683, in 4to- - 

2. His Vera circuli, & Hyperbole 8 ben | 
his Method of transforming Curves, Printed at Padua in 1667, 
4to. of which a more corre Copy was. printed the CAST 

13 lowing. 

1 The reſt oſ dis Inventions make the Subject of ſeveral 1 
| ters and Papers, printed either in the Philsſophical Tranſatliohs : 
The Cemmerc. Epi/loli Job. Collins & Alior, 1715; 8vo. and in 
the Appendix to the Engliſʒ Edition of Dr. David Guys 

Elements of Optics, 17 355 850. by Dr. Deſagiutiers. 
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4158 OZANAM, an eminent 88 wat 
born in the Sovereignty of Dombes in France, in 1640 ; his 
F ather was in aMuent Circumſtances, poſſeſſed of Fortune ſuf- 
ficent to encourage the Genius, and promote the Happineſs of his 
Children : He was of Jews Extraction, but embraced the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, from Conviction, and was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 
by ſeveral Offices, which he held in the Parliaments of Provence. 
Our Author was the youngeſt Son, and,. by the Laws of that 
Country, the principal Part of the Eſtate devolved to the Eldeſt: 
But this proved an Incitement to the Father, to beſtow on him 
a liberal Education : His View was, indeed, to qualify him for 
ſome dignified Station in the Church, that he might enjoy ſome 
Advantages from his great Intereſt : But when our Author had 
made a conſiderable Proficiency in Learning, he found no Diſ- 
poſition for the Eccleſiaſtical State; and ſome mathematical 
Books opportunely falling into his Hands, he was fo inſpired | 1 
with a Love of that Science, that, though he had no Maſter to I 
inſtruEt him, he made conſiderable Progreſs in that Study, and 2 
wrote a Piece in Mathematics before he advanced to the Age of 
twenty Vears. He nevertheleſs continued the Study of Divini- 
ty, in Qbedience to his Father's Inclination, for about four 
Years z but upon his Father's Deceaſe, he intirely quitted that 
Science, and betook himſelf wholly to the Mathematics. He 
afterwards went to Lyons, where he taught the ſeveral Branches 
„ of that Science, with great Applauſe, but to no great Advan- 
, tage: He acknowledged, that about this Time he was ſeduced 
- to an unreaſonable Paſſion for Gaming, which however did not + 
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4 proceed from avaricious Principles; for, upon many Occaſions, 
- he was remarkable for Generoſity of Temper, which very re- 
6 markably turned to his Advantage in the following peculiar In- 
n ſtance: Two Foreigners, to wibm he taught Mathematics at 
Lyons, having expreſſed ſome Uneaſineſs at being diſappointed 
| of ſome Bills of Exchange, in order to go to Paris, he aſked 
1 dem, n nnen | 
| he 
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he lent them the Sum immediately, without accepting a Note, 
NY Wo Theſe Foreigners, when they came to Paris, gave an Account of 
” © thistoMonſ. Dayieftas, Father of the Chancellor. That Magi- 
FF Ffrate, being touched with a Senſe of fo generous an Action, 
= engaged them to ſend for Mr. Ozanom to Paris, with a Promiſe 


A that he would affiſt him to the utmaſt of his Power: He was 
thereupon invited, and prevailed on to accept it; and he ſoon 
„ after undertook the Journey, in which fome Ineidents occurred 
no leſs favourable'to him than entertaining: For upon the Road 

to Paris, it is ſaid, he accidentally met with a Gentleman who 
diſcovered this favourite Paſſion, and then remonſtrated on the 
Unſuitableneſs of it ta a Perſon ef bis Character, and, 'witha), 
aſſured him of the Advantages he might reaſonably hope to en- 
joy, if he would entirely lay afide-the Praftice & He aſſured him 
chat, as he was then going to Paris, accomplifhed as he was, 

pe might ſoon raiſe hig Reputation and his Fortune, and marry, 
at 35 Years of Age, honourably and happily, if he would we- 
nounce Gaming, which, with ſome other Particulars,” wer 
verified in the Event. He was ſcaree arrived at Puri 
where he was received with great Marks ef Eſteem, when his 
Mother, falling ſick, ſent for him to come to ſee her: Upon 
which he haftened, but ſhe died before an Interview, and his 
eldeſt Brother had taken Care to ſecure to himſelf all the Eftute 
and Effects. Our Author returned therefore to Paris, breaking 
off a Correſpondence with his Family, from whom he enjoyed 
nothing but a Name. However, the Gentleman's Advice had 
made no ſmall Impreſſion on him, and he abandoned his Incli- 
nation for Gaming, and devoted himſelf entirely to the Mathe- 

| this expoſed him to ſome Affairs of Gallantry; and it appears, 
that his Virtue was under no ſmall Temptation and Trial by'a 
Perſon who reſided near him: But, with a manly Reſolution, 
he guarded againſt the Snare, and accordingly” he reſolved" 
marry a Lady, ho had inſpired him with a Paſſion fortherby 
ber good Nature, Modeſty, and Virtue ; and he Was not de- 
ceived in theſe 'Appearanees, for he married her, had ewelve 
Children by her, moſt of whom died young: Ne continued af- 
terward to refide at Paris, 69 
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he Life of od eve _ 


the Mathematics, which produced 2 conſiderable Income, was 
highly eſteemed by Perſons of Character and Literature, and en - 
joyed perhaps an uncommon Degree of domeſtic Happineſs: 
— ſubjeR ta the Viciſſitudes af Life, in the Year 1701, and 
at the Age of 61, he loſt his Wife, and with her all his darling 
Satisfaction, and this reduced him to a very State. 
At this Time, in regard te his Merit, and probably to divert 
his melanchaly, he was choſen in Quality of Zleye to the Ræyal 
Academy of Sciences, and was ſolicited to take under his Care and 
Tuition, two young Nablemen of the firſt Rank; but this latter 
he refuſed, from the ſtrong Apprehenſions he had of dying 
though he was not then ill: And wan he languiſhed till ge 
died without any Sickneſs, April 3, 1717, in the 77th Vear af 
his Age, after having devoted his the Prime or. principal 
Part thereof, to the Ready ofthe Sciences in which the great 
Improvements he made, and his ſucceſsful and extenſive Propa: 
gation of that Knowledge, is abundantly evident from his 
Works. He knew too much of Aſtronomy to give intojudi- 
cial Aſtrology, which ſome of his Cotemporaries were extreme- 


ly fond of, and which be exploded on all proper Occaſions, He. 


was of a chearful Temper amidſt bis greateſt 'Niſtreſſes, of a 
generous Diſpoſition, great Simplicity of Manners, irreproach- 
able in his Conduct to others, and of ſtrict exemplary Devo- 
tion; but he never aſſumed to know more of Religion than othex 
People. e uſed to ſay, © that it way the Buſigeſs of 
e the Doctors of the Sorbonne to difpute, of the Pope to de: 
MTS ph w do 0 ann 
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VI. A mathematical Dictionary. n | 
VII. A general Method for Gay _ and Cars, upo 
all Sorts of Planes, | 
VIII. A Courſe of ran in 5 Vol. Odavo. . 
IX. A Treatiſe of antient and modern Fortification. 
X. Mathematical and philoſophical A e . 
A Octavo. N 
Xl. A new Treatiſe of Trigonometry, Hah 6 
XII. An eaſy Method for meaſuring all Sorts of Super 
6c for the Uſe of Mechanics. 
XIII. New Elements of Algebra, O 


AV. Euchd's Elements, by I. De Ghale, coretel oe. 


ta 
* Boulanget's nien, Geometry land, Ag 
XVI. n of the Sphere, corrected 1. 
larged. 
XVII. The Theory and Practice of Perſpective. WER” 
XVIII. A Treatiſe of Coſmography and Geometry: Beſides 
ſeveral Tracts publiſhed in the N e. and ine 
 Memairs des Trevouæ: A 


The LIFE I Pains DE 2 1 Mins 


8 de la HIRE, an eminent French Mathemati- 

.cian and Aſtronomer, was born at Paris on the 18th of 
March, 1640: His Father, Laurence de la Hire, who was Pain- 
ter in Ordinary to the King, and Profeſſor in the Academy of 
- Painting and- Sculpture, intended him for the ſame Profeſſion; 
and with that View had him inſtructed in the Principles of De- 
ſign, and ſuch Branches of Mathematics, as related thereto, 
but died when Philip was no more than ſeventeen Years of Age. 
Our Author, ſoon after falling under an Indiſpoſition of Body, 


projected a Journey into tay, both for tho Recovery of his 
Health and for his Improvement in Arts and Sciences ; and he 
was not deceived in his Expectations, for he acquired both 3 

Kuno 


88 


th Life of f Pratly nine Kone! 3 „ 


Knowledge of thoſe curious Antiquities with which Haß every 
where abounds,” and yet made great Proficiency in the Science of 
Geometry, which he even preferred to Painting, * to which he 
devoteg himſelf with great Aſſiduity: And after about four Vers 
Abſence, on his Mother's Importunity, he returned again to, 
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Paris, where he tenewed his mathematical Studies with the ut- 


molt Intenſeneſs, and publiſhed ſeveral Works, which gained 
him ſuch high Reputation, that he was made a Member of the 
Academy of Sciences. In 1678, Monſieur Colbert having formed 4 


Deſign of procuring a better Chart, or Map of the Kingdam, 


than any which” had hitherto been taken, Monſieur de lu Hire 
was nominated; with Monſieur Picard, to make the neceſſary 
Obſervations for that Purpoſe. He went to Bretagne | in 1679, 
to Cuyenne in 1680, to, Calais and Denmart in 1681, and to 
Provence in 1682: Yet, in theſe Preregrinations, did not con- 
fine his Attention to the main Object of them; but phi loſopbiſed 


upon every Thing that occurred, and particularly made Obſer- _ 


vations on the Variations of the magnetic Needle; upon 
Refractions;— and upon the Height of DINE as de- 
termined by the Barometer, : 

In 1683, he was employed in continuing the n Meri- 
dian Line, which Monſieur Picard had began in 1669: Our 
Author continued it to the North Boundary of Paris, While Mr. 
Caſſini continued it to the South: But that great Miniſter, Col. 
lert, dying, the Work was not fully compleated. 

He was then employed in taking the neceſſary Surveys, for 
t2oſe grand Levels which Lewis XIV. had projected, which was 
loon after executed, - | 

Geometry, however, did not engroſs all his Time and 1 


bour ; he bent his Studies to various other Branches of Philoſo- 


phy and the Mathematics ; and even Painting itſelf, which 
ſcemed for a conſiderable Time laid aſide, found a Place in (mote | 
Hours he ſet apart for Amuſement. 

About the Year 1690, he was choſen a Profeſſor of the Royal | 
College, and of the Academy of Architecture, to which Places his - 
vreat Merit advanced him; and the Diverſity of his Studies and 
F.mployments cannot but give us : vaſt Idea of his Abuluies, and 
ef the Application of them. His Days were, indeed, generally - 
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ſpent in Study, and good Part of the Night often in aſtronomical 
Obſervations ;, ſeldom ſecking any other Relief ſrom his La- 
| bours, but a Change of one for another. He was twice 
married, and had eight Children. | He had the exterior Polite, 
neſs, + dy ia? (ahh and Prudence of Itah; for which Coun- 
try he had a ſingular Regard, and, on this Account, appeated 
too reſerved and contemplative,” in the Opinion of ſome of the 
French Nevertheleſs he obtained the Character of an honeſt, 
diſintereſted Man, and of a good Chriſtian. He died the 2 iſt of 
April, 1718, aged 78 Yeazs. 
lle was the Author of à gręat Number of pieces on ſome of 
the principal Branches of geometigal and mathematical e 
VIZ, | 
I. Nzuvelle Methods en Garin pou " ſeftions des fel, 
coniques & cylndrigues, 1673, 4t0. 
II. De Cychaide, 1677, 12mo. , 1 
II . Nouveaux Elemens des ſeftions coniques : Les lieux Guimari: - 
gues 5 La conſtrutiion ou ef eflion des equations, 1679, 12mo. | 
IV. La Gnomanique, &c. 1682, 12mo. 
V. Sectiones Conicæ in novem libres diſtribute, 1655, F *** = 
This was conſidered as an original Work, and gained the 
Author a great Reputation all over Europe. | 
VI. Tabulz Aftronomice, 1687, and 1702, 4to. 
VII. Veterum Mathematicorum Opera Gract & Latint e 
nunc primum edita, 1693, Folio. This Edition had been begun 
by Mr. Thevenzt; who dying, the Care of finiſhing it was com- 
mitted tq Mr. De la Hire. It ſhews, that our Author's ſtrong 
Application to mathematical and aſtronomical Studies had not 
hindered him from acquiring a very competent Knowledge of 
the Greek Tongue. Beſides theſe and other ſmaller Works, 
there ae a vaſt Number of his Pieces ſcattered up and down in 
Journals, and particularly in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
deiences. . 
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VIC HO MERGATOR, an eminent mY 


tician in the 17th Century, was born in Holſtein in Den- 


mark. Biographers have not preciſely mentioned the Time of | 
his Birth; but ſo far as we are able to1aſcertain it, from his 


Writings and Cotemporaries, it muſt be about the Year 1640: 


Fram his Works we likewiſe learn, that he had an early and 


liberal Education, ſui itable te his diſtinguiſhed Genius, by which 


he was enabled to extend his Searches in the mathematical Sci- 


ence, and to make very conſiderable Improvements: For it ap- 


pears, from his Writings as well as from the CharaQter given of 


him by other Mathematicians, that his Talent rather lay in im- 


proving, and adapting any Diſcoveries and Improvements to 
Uſe, than Invention, as will by and by more fully appear. 
However, the Greatneſs of his Genius for the mathematical Stu- 
dies was very conſpicuous, and introduced him to public Regard - 

and Eſteem where he reſided, and facilitated a. Correſpondence 


with ſuch as were eminent in thoſe Sciences both in | Denmark, 
lialy, and England. Some of his Correſpondents in England 
gave him an Invitation hither, which he ſome Time after ac- 


cepted, and continued in England till his Death. He had not 
reſided here long before he was admitted F. R. S. and gave very - - 


frequent Proofs of his indefatigable Application to Study, and 
of his great Abilities in improving ſome Branch or other of the 
Sciences. But Ke is charged ſometimes with borrowing the In- 
ventions of others, and adopting them as his own, 
about the Year 1668, Lord Brounker publiſhed his Quadrature 
of the Hyperbola, &c. which is no other than Mr. Newtor's 
deries, which he diſcovered before: And ſoon after, this Qua- 
crature of the Hyperbola was demonſtrated by Mr. Nicholas Mer- 
zator, by Means of the Diviſion firſt made uſe of by Dr. Wallis 
in his Opus Arithmeticum. Thus we may obſerve how far Mr, 


Mercator had any Pretence to the Diſcovery of the Quadrature 5 


of the Hyperbola, ſince Dr. Wallis had found the Diviſion long 
before, and alſo the Quadrature of every Part of the Quotient; 


which Mr. Mercator ſhould have acknowledged when he put 
| thoſe 
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thoſe two Inventions together. But it frequently happened both 


with reſpect to Inventions and [ mprovements, which were more 


remarkable (in this Science) about this Period of Hiſtory, than 


any other, that many of truly great mathematical Genius were 


willing to ſhine with borrowed Luſtre. Our Author, however, 
- diflioruhed himſelf by many valuable Pieces on philoſophical 
and mathematical Subjects. His firſt Attempt was, to reduce 
Aſtrology to rational Principles, which proved a vain Attempt, 
rt his Writingsof more rp: mer! are as follow : n 
* 

I 05 mographia, _ Deſeripti Cel & Terre in i Circulus, gud 
ſundamentum flermiter ſequentibus ofdine Trigmometriee Sphericorum 
Logarithmice, Aftronomice, Spherice, Geegraphie, Hijtiodrimie, 
Gnomonice.. Abloluto compendio pulcherrima.ghevis & humanis uſi- 
bus aptiſſima, publico dinantur a Nicolao Hauffman Hoſſato. Dant- 
0 1651, in 12mo, dedicated to the Senate of that City. 
II. Rationes Mathematica Jublufter Anno CIC1CC LIT: : Copen- 


n in 4to. 
* * De Emendatione Anmif Diatribadue, quid exponuntur & 


demon ſirantur Cycli Salis & Lung, que ex Principiis 3 Dac- 


tenus cegnitis elici potuerunt accuratiſſimi : in 410. 0 

IV. Hypotheſis Aftronomica nova & conſenſus gus cum: ot ſertatis- 
3 London 1664, in Fol. 

V. Logarithmotechnia, jive Methodus conftruendi Logiriihinn 10. 
va, accuruta, & Jacilis; ; ſcripto antehac communicata anno ſc, 1667 
Nanis Auguſii; cui nunc accedit Vera Duadratura Hyberbolæ & l- 
ventio ſummæ Logarithmorum: Auftore Nicolap Mercatore Hul. 
fate & Societate Regid. Huic etiam Jungitur Michaelis Angeli Riceſt 
Exercitatio Geemetrica de Maximis & Minimis, hic ob argumenti 
preflantiam & exemplarium raritatem recuſa: London 1668, in 4to. 

VI. Laſtitutionum Aftrenomicarum Libri dus, de motu Aſftrorum 
commung & proprio, ſecundum by n petbheſes veterum & recemiprum 


præcipuas; deque Hypatheſcon ex objervatis conſlruftione, cum Tabu 


lis Tzchonianis, Solaribus, Lunaribus, Lune: ſolaribus, & Rudal- 
phinis Solis, Fixarum, & quinque Errantium, earumgque 1% præ- 


ceptu & exemplis cormmon/trato. Dretbus accedit Appendix de iis, que 


novi/ſunis tempor il us ccrlitus innetuerunt : London 1670, in 810» 
And ſome other miſcellaneous Tracts, 
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OY LIFE + of 
87 ISAAC NEWTON, 


AIR Jhar Noon; deſcended from an bent ac? Rassel _ 
Family in Linzobiſdire, was born on CI- d, O. 8. 
1642, at the Manor of IV ooffirepe in that County, his Anceſtors 

enjoying the Title and Eſtate of that Lordſhip for more than 5 = 
200 Years, his Father being the elder Son of Sit Jobw Mm, 
Bart. and his Mather of the antient and opulent Family of F- - 
| coughs i in that County. Our Author's Father dying when he * 
was young, the Care of his Education devalved on his Mother, 
who, notwithſtanding ſhe married again after his Father's Des. 
in her great Wildath ter Cats to improve his diftinguiſhing ; | 
, Genius by 5 
when he was but 12 Years of Age, ſhe ſent kim to the Grams 
mar-ſchool at (Fantham, where he made great Proficiency in the = 
Y Knowledge of Language, and laid the Foundation of his future 
| Studies. In 1666, at the Age of 18. ke was removed to Pini 
" College, Cambridge, where he principally devoted himſelf to the 
b Study of the Mathematics, wherein Mr. (afterwards Doctor) 

4 beben. Barrow, then Fellow of that College, was very eminent, 


7. his Studies; in the uſual Method, with Zuclid's Ele- 

ei ment 0. The moſt Problems of which (from his pene- | 
11 ang Gee e ea} and fin thin He then 43 
w. proceeded to the Stydy of Der Curtif Geometry, with Oughtred's 3 
9 Clavis, Kepler's Optics, and Schoaten's Miſcellanies, in which F 
be made feveral" Improvements, which he inſerted in marginal 

11 Notes as he went along, which was his common Method of ſtu:;k I 
Jing: By Means G theſe Notes, and other 9 Papers of A 
3 3+ 2 2 2 . - his, . : - 
que We have t oa to diſtinguich the Painca of PurLo- 

eo. $0PHERs with an . (of an Octavo Size) which we have the 


tres to affure-the Reader, 1 extremel 
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. his, it is eaſy to ſhew, in ſome Meaſure, the Progreſs by which | 


the Methods of Series and Fluxions were invented by him : And 
this continued to be his Employment and Study till 1664. — 
The fame Year, at the Age of 22, he took the Degree of Ba- 


cChelor of Arts: And obſerving, at this Time, many Perſons of 


Genius engaged in the Bulineſs of | improving Teleſcopes, by 


grinding Glaſſes in ſuch manner as might beſt ſubſerve to that 
- Purpoſe, he applied bimlelf to the grinding of Optic Glaſſes of 
ther Figures than ſpherical, having as yet no Apprehenſton of 
che heterogeneous Nature of Light: But not ſucceeding at once 
in the Attempt, he procured a Glaſs Priſm, in order to try the 


celebrated Phznomenz of Colours, diſcovered. by Grimaldi not 


L long before. He was much pleafed at firſt with the vivid Bright- 
neſs of the Colours 


aduced by this Experiment ; but, after a 
while, applying himſ)froconſider them in a philoſophical Way, 
with chat Accuracy which was natural to bim, he became i — 


mediately ſurprized to dbſerve them in an oblong F orm, which, 


according to the received Rule of Refractions, ought to be cir- 
cular. At firſt, be thought the Irregularity might poſſibly be ne 


. more- than accidental: but; as this excited his Enquiry, he ſoon 


invented an infallible Methad of deciding the Queſtion, and the 
Reſult was, his new Theory of Light and Colours. \ © © =, 

However, the Theory alane, unexpected and ſurprizing as 
it was, did not ſatisfy him; be rather conſidered the proper, Uſe 
chat might be made of i it, for improving Teleſcopes, ich was 


nis firſt Deſign. To this End, having now. diſcovered that 


Light was not homogeneal, but an heterogeneous Mixture of 


differently refrangible Rays, he computed the Errors ariſing” 
from this different Refrangibility; and finding them to exceed, 
ſome hundreds of Times, theſe occaſioned by the circular Figure 


of the Glaſſes, be threw afide his Glaſs-wotks, and took the 


Nature of Reflectors into Conſideration. He was now ſenſible, 


that optical Inſtruments might be brought to any Degree. of 
PerfeQion deſired, in Caſe there could be found a refleRing 
Subſtance which would poliſh as finely as Glaſs, and reflect as 
much Light as Glaſs tranſmits, and the Art of giving it a para- 
bolical Figure be alſo attained : But, in this ; Enquiry, he met 


- with fla Difficulty, and it received, at leaſt for; ſome 


Time, 1 by the breaking out of the Flüge in 
. ori e 3% an 1665. 
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8. Je Life of Sir 1 N 5 | 


1665 —— He chen antes from Cambridge, and was; in 
ſome Meaſure, ſecluded from Converſation and Books. How- 
ever, his active Genius found ſome, important Subjects for his 
mental Faculties, and, in the Midſt of his Solirtide, ſtarted that 
Hint which gave Riſe to the Syſtem of the World, which is the 
main Subject of his Principia. He was ſitting alone, in a 
Garden; when ſome Apples falling from a Tree, led his Thoughts 
to the Subject of Gravity z* and refleting on the Power of that 
principle, he began to conſider, that as this Power is not found 
to be ſenſibly diminiſhed at the remoteſt Diſtance from the Cen- 
ter of the Earth to which we can rife, neither at the Tops of 
the loftieſt Buildings, nor on the Simmits of the higheſt Moun- 
tains, it appeared to him reaſonable to conclude, that this Power 
muſt extend muck farther than is uſually thought: Why not 
« as high as the Moon? ſaid he to Himſelf, and if fo, her Mo- 
« tion muſt be influenced by jt: Perhaps ſhe is retained in her 
« Orbit thereby. However, thouga the Power of Gravity is 
« not ſenſibly. weakened in the little Change of Diſtance, at 
« which we can place ourſelves from the Center of the Earth, 
« yet it is very poſſible that, as high as the Moon this Power 
may differ in Strength much from what it is here.? To make 
an Eſtimate what might be the Degree of this Dimunition, he 
conſidered with himſelf that, if the Moon. be retained in her 
Orbit by the Force of Gravity, no doubt the primary Planets 
are carried about the Sun by the like Power: And by comparing 
the Periods of the ſeveral Planets with their Diſtances from the. 
Sun, he found, that if any Power like Gravity held them in theic 
Courſes, its Strength muſt decreaſe in the duplicate Proportion 
of the Increaſe of Diſtance. This he concluded, by ſuppoling 
them to move in perſect Circles concentric to the Sun, from 
which the Orbits of the greateſt Part of them do not much differ. 
Suppoling therefore, the Power of Gravity, which extended to 
the Moon, to decreaſe in the ſame Manner, he computed whe- 
ther that Force would be ſufficient to keep the Moon in.her Or- 
bit. gut in this Computation (attempting it in a common 
Method, and abſent ſrom Books) he did not make the Power of 
Gravity, deſcreaſing in a duplicate Proportion to the Diſtahce, . 
anſwerable to the Power which retained the Moon in her Orbit : 
Whence he concluded, that ſome other Cauſe muſt at leaſt j join * 


with 
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| of his College, and, in 1668, advanced to the Degree of Maſter 


On his Return to to Cambridge; in 1667, te: was chofer Fetlow 


of Arts. ——— At this Time, Nicholas Mercator, who was born 


in Hallein, but ſpent moſt of his Time in England, publiſhed his 


Logarithmotechnia, in which he gave the Quadrature of the Hy- 


| perbola by an infinite Series. This was the firſt Appearance, in 


thie learned World, of a Series of this Sort drawn from the par- 


ticular Nature of the Curve, and that in a Manner very new and 
_ abſtracted. 


The famous Dri Barrow, then at Cambridge, 
where Mr. Newton, who was about 26 Years of Age, reſided, 
recollected, that he had met with the fame Thing in the Writ- 


ings of that young Gentleman, and there not confined to the 


Hyperbola only, but extended by general Forms to all Sorts of 


Curves, even ſuch as are mechanical, to their Quadratures, 
their Rectifications, and their Centers of Gravity, to the Solids 
formed by their Rotations, and to the Superficies of thoſe Solid; 


ſo that ſuppoſing their Determinations to be poſſible, the Series 


ſtopped at a certain Point, or at leaſt their Sdums were given by 
ſtated Rules. But if the abſolute Determinations were impoſſi- 
ble, they could yet be infinitely approximated; which is the 


happieſt and moſt refined Method, ſays Monſieur Fontanelle, of 
ſupplying the Defects of human Knowledge, that Man's Imagi- 
nation could poſſibly invent. To be Maſter of ſo fruitful and 
general a Theory, was a Mine of Gold to a Geometrician ; but 


it was a greater Glory to have been the Diſcoverer of ſo ſurpriz- 


ing and ingenious a Syſtem. So that Sir {aac finding, by Mer 


cator's Book, that he was in the Way to it, and that others 
might follow in his Track, ſhould naturally have been forward to 
open his Treaſures, and ſecure the Property, which conſiſted in 


making the Diſcovery. But he contented himſelf with the Ttea - 


ſure he had found, without regarding the Glory. He modeſtly 


obſerves, in a Letter printed in the Commercium Epiflolicum, 


that he thought Mercator had intirely diſcovered his Secret. : 
or that others would, before he was of a proper Age for writ- | 


His Manuſcript upon infinite Series was communi- - 
cated to none but Mr. Jobn Cllins, F. R. S. and the Lord 


ing. 
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ee ee e to indulge his Modeſty ſo much as he 


then have diſcovered this admirable Method of his Series, hen 
he was not 24 Years of Age. But what is ſtill more; this Manu- 


thoſe infinitely ſmall Quantities,- which have occaſioned ſo great 
a Conteſt between Mr. Leibnitz n, or rather between Gr. 
nany and England. 

In 1669, he was choſen Profeſſor of hb Mathematics in the: 
Univerſity of Cambridge, upon the Reſignation of Dr. Barre z 
and the ſame Lear, and the two following Years, he read a 


the Univerſity : He had not finiſhed them when he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in January 1671-2, and Having! 


* 


of Perfection, he communicated it to that Society firſt, to have 


_— OST. TOE 


ter of Monſieur Huygens, ſhewing the Advantages of this Kind 


LES 


tained a Correſpondence, by Letters, with Mr. Henry Olin 
— burg, Secretary of the Royal Society; Mr. Jahn Collins, Mr. Jom 
"I Hamſlead, and Dr. Edmund Halliy; which Letters contain a 


18 Variety of curious and uſeful Obſervations, which are pub- 
to I liſhed in the general Dictionary, including near 20 Pages, to 


in which therefore we ſhall refer the Reader. 


a- In 1676, at the Requeſt of Mr. Leibnitz, he explained his | 


ly Invention of infinite Series, and took Notice how far he had im- 
ms Proved it by his Method of Fluxions, which, however, he ſtill 


et, | (concealed, and particularly, on this Occaſion, by a Tranſpoſi- _ 
i- don of the Letters that make up the two fundamental r . 


n em of it invo an alphabetical Outer. | > 
0 44 In 


deſired. This Manuſcript was taken out of our Author's Study 
in 166g, intitled, 4. Methodtobich I formerly found out, c. and ſup · RE 
poſing this formerly to mean no more than three Years, he muſt 


[4 


Courſe of optical Lectures, in Latin, in the public Schools + >a by: 


now brought his Theory of Light and Colours to a great Degree 


their Judgment upon it, and-it was afterwards publiſhed in their 
Tranſaftions of February 19, 1672. In the ſame Tranſafions of | 
March 28, 1672, No. 81, he publiſhed an Account of 'a new _ 
Catadioptrical Teleſcope of his own Invention, which Account 
Monſieur Gallois inſerted in the Journal des Sgavans, with a Let- 


of Teleſcope. From this Time, till 1679, our Author main- . 


5 7 7 WL i 857 ale PERRY 36s Wt © 
2 l but for Dr. Barraw, 1 


ſeript contains both the Diſcovery and Method of Fluxions, or "7M * 


2 1 


. e A 2 ; 
F In ebe Winter between 1676 and 1677, 5 Mr. Janet 0 | 


i oem us, he inveſtigated the grand Propoſition, that by a cen: 
iS . Neb -- pipemd Forney aQting-reciprocally as the Squares of the Diſtance 
>, aPhlanet muſtrevolve in an Ellipſis about the Centet of Force 
be” -- © in the lower Focus'of the Ellipfis, and, with a' Radiug 
draun to that by en Area $ 5 to the 
Times. # 5 4 

In 1680, he NY ORD NENT" PINE upon is 


Comet that then appeared, which, for ſome conſiderible Time, 
ne took not to be one and the ſame, but two different Comets. | 


He was at an Uncertainty in this Matter, when he received à 
Letter from Mr. Hooke on the Nature of the Line deſcribed by 2 
falling Body, ſuppoſed to be mee cireularly by the diurnal 
Motion of the Earth, and perpendicularly by the Power of Gra- 
VvVity: This led him farther to enquire what was the real Figure 1 
8 in which ſuch a Body moved, and, as Pſcart had not long be- 0 
ſore, viz. in 1679; meaſured a Degree of the- Earth with ſuff- * 
cient Accuracy, by uſing his Meaſures, that Planet appearing. cc 
ta be retained in her Orbit by the ſole Power of Gravity, and de 
conſequently that this Power decreaſes in the duplicate Propor- 
tion of the Diſtance, as he had formerly conjectured: Upon 
this Principle he ſound the Line deſcribed by a falling Body, to 
be an Ellipſis, of which the Center of the Earth is one Focus. 
And finding, by this Means, that the primary Planets really 
- moved in ſuch Orbits as Kepler had ſuppoſed; he had the Satif- 
faftion to find the Reſult of his Enquiries to anſwer ſome valua- 
ble Purpoſes : Accordingly, be drew up ſundry Propoſitions re; 
lative to the Motion of the primary Planets round the Sun, 
whicli were communicated to the Royal Society in 1683, and, 
with much Solicitation, printed in 1687, under the Title of Phi- 
leſophiee naturalis prineipia Mathematica, containing, in the third 
Book, what is now denominated * Cometic Rr Oy 
his Sy/tem of the World. | 
In the Height of all theſe bloc cen Refaeli, 


the Privileges of the Univerſity beirig attacked by King Famerll. 
— our Author appeared-among the moſt. hearty bn and 


was, on that Occaſion, appointed one of their Delegates to the 
high C Commiſſion Court, when he m. hs: a n and vi- 
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gorous Defence, that King James ought proper to to rp the 
Affair, and continue their Privileges, -. 


the Convention Parligment, in, which he ſat al it was * 
ſolved. 


ſumes his former Studies, on the Motion of the primary: pla- 
nets round the Sun, to which he was ſomewhat led by Con- 
verſation with Dr. Halley (ho paid him a Viſit at Cambridge :) 
It gave Occaſion to his writing the above mentioned Freatiſe 
of ae, Principles. of natural Philoſophy, a ſecond Edi- 


Additions, under the Care of Mr Roger Cotes, Profeſſor of Aſtto- 
nomy and experimental Philoſophy. ' Monſieur de Fontenelle tells 
us, that this Book, in which our Author had built anew OP: 
of natural Philoſophy. upon the. moſt ſublime Geometry, was 
wrote with ſo great Profoundneſs of Judgment, and withal ſo 
conciſe, that it required ſeme "Time and Skill thoroughly to un- 
derſtand it; on which Account, it was not ſo generally read and 


ly known, nothing was to be heard from all Quarters but one 
general Shout of Admiration. This Work ſeems to be the Pro- 
. guction of a Genius, or of a celeſtial Intelligence, rather than a 
1 Man, ſays the Marquis de Þ Hoſpital, one of the greateſt Mathe- 
4 maticians of the Age. And when he was viſited by ſome Englyb 
„Gentleman, it is ſaid, he aſked “if Mr. Newton, eat, drank, or 
2 co ſlept like other Men ?” I repreſent him to myſelf (ſays he) as 2 
celeſtial Genius, intirely diſengaged from Matter. The Prin- 
apia Mathematica are founded chiefly on two Theories, vis. the 


: 
| 
F aimired : But at Length, when its Worth came to be ſufficient- | 
F 
2 


treated according to our Author's ſublime Geometry. a 
Lpler had found from the celeſtial Obſervations of Tycho. Bras, - 


in equal Times. 
being in the common Focus. 


III. That in different Planets, 


verſe Axes of their Orbits. From the firſt Phænomenon our 


In 1688, our Author was choſen one of their e xa 7 ö 


Obſtructions being in a great Meaſure pA Fit he. —_ | 


tion whereof was afterwards publiſhed at Cambridge, with great 


Doctrine of central Forces, and that of the Reſiſtance of Medi- 
ums to Bodies moving in them, both almoſt entirely new, and 


|. That the ſame Planets deſcribed about the Sun equal Areas 
11 „That their Orbits were Ellipſes, the Sun 
the Squares of periodie Times were, as the Cubes of the trauſ- 


Author demonſtrated, that the Planets were attracted towards 
a * . the 
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of the higheſt Rank, as well as Genius, careſſed bim: 

| Mey in 1696, when the Earl of Hallifax undertook the great 
Work of recoining the Money, he made Choice of Mr. Newton 
for his Affiſtant; and, accordingly, he was appointed Warden 
of the Mint, in which Employment he did very ſignal Service 
to the Nation. About three Years after, he was promoted to 
de Maſter of that Office, a Place worth 12 or 1500/. per Ann. 
which he held till his Death ; for which he appears to be pecu- 


Fo. liarly qualified, by his Tables of the Eſſays of Foreign Money, 


printed at the End of Dr. Arbuthnot's Book. - Upon this 
Promotion, he appointed Mr. William Whi/ton, then M, A. of 
ure Hall, his Deputy in the mathematical Profeſſorſhip at 
Cambridge, giving him the full Profits of the Place, which, too, 
he procured for him in 1703. 

The fame Year, our Author was choſen Preſident of the Royal 


de Sun in the Center; from the Second, that the Farce of 4 
Log” 5 | 8 was reciprocally as the Squares of the Diſtances of 
> a te Planet from this Center; and from the Third, that all the 

' Planets were influenced by the very ſame centripetil Force. 
. Our Author's Merit became now ſo well known, that even 
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Society, in which Chair he fat for 25 Years; and he had been 


choſen a Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1699, 
upon the new Regulation made of 9 Foreigners into 
that Society. 

In 1704, our Author publiſhed, in 4to, his Trau of the 
Neflections, Refrattions, Infletions, and Colours of Light : Which 


was afterward tranſlated into a Variety of Languages, and paſſ· 


ed through ſeveral Editions. Monſieur Fonteneile obſerves, that 
the conſtant Object of this Work is the Anatomy of Light. 
The fmalleſt Ray of Light admitted into a perfectly dark Room, 
which yet can never be {6 ſmall but that it is, like a Faſciculu, 
compoſed of an infinite Number of Rays, is divided and diſſected, 
ſo as toleave the Elementary Rays, which compoſed it, diſtinct 
from each other, each tinged with a particular Colour, and in- 
capable of being farther altered after this Separation, The 
Whiteneſs of the whole Beam, before its Diſſection, aroſe from 
the Mixture of all the particular Colours of the original Rays. 
The primitive and coloured Rays.could not poſſibly be ſeparated, 
if their Nature were not ſuch, that in paſſing through the ſame 

Me- 
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ter different Angles, and by that Means appear diſunited; when © 
received at:convenient Diſtances, This different Refrangibility | 
of red, yellow, green, blue, violet, and the infinite Variety of 
intermediate coloured Rays, a Property which had never been 
dreamed of, and to which no Conjecture could. ever lead us; is 
the fundamental Diſcovery of our Author's Treatiſe; The dif- 
ferent Refrangibility leads us to the different Reflexibility, and, 
which is ſtill more curious, Rays, falling upon' a Surfate under 1 
the ſame Angle of Incidence; are altentately refracted and e.. 
gected, with a Kind of Play, which could never have beetr Gifs 7 
a tinguiſhed but by a very good Eye, affiſted by an excellent Judg - 
ment. | Beſides ( and in this Point only the fiſt Notiorf was not 
our Author's) thoſe Rays, which paſs near tlie" Extremity of a 
Body without touching it, are nevertheleſs thereby turned afids 
out # the Right4ine'; and this he calls Inflexion. Hethiwa = 
likewiſe, that the Cauſe why Bodies appear of different Colours, 
ariſes from the Magnitude of the conſtituent Particles'of Bodies. 
From all theſe Obſervations together, he has formed 4 "Body of 
Optics ſo new, that this Science may be confidered d en- 
ürely owing to our Author, L It has been wemarked, 
that our Author's Hypotheſis of Eight and Colours frets the 
Corpuſcularian- Philoſophy from the E Embarraſs of an Argu- 
ment, which Ari/fotle brought againſt that Doctrine; of fenfible 
Qualities being the Reſult of the Figntes and Diſpoſitionp of the 
inſenſible Parts, or Atoms: But Sir 7/aa''s Hypothefis, _ = 
which makes Colours the innate Property of the Rays of Light, | 
and that different Kinds of Rays originally and immutably afſert 
a Colour peculiar to theraſe]ves, entirely takes off ene Fotce of - 
this Argument. A June een 1 

In Reality, the Aﬀir that chlely employed his Reſearches * 84 
for ſo many Years, was far from being confined to the Subject — 
of Light alone: On the contraty, all that we know of natural Eo 
Bodies ſeem to be comprehended in it: He had found out; that 3 Y 
there was a mutual Action, a Diſtance between Light and other A 
Bodies, by which both the Reflections and Refractions, ad well 
a5 Inflexions of the former, were conſtatitly produced. Efe Ns, 
indeed, opened'a Way of paſſing ftoth Optics to an erttite Syſtem — 
of Phyſics ; and if we only look upon his Queries, | as contairſ- - 
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3 = ing the Hiſtory of a great Man's firſt Thoughts, even. in that 
_R—_—_ Fr they muſt be always entertaining and curious.  - \ 
NE: 1705, he had the Honour of Knighthaod,conſerred-.upok 
1 b by Queen Ann, in Conſideration of his great Merit. 
* Inn 170%, be publiſhed, at Cambridge, in QQavo,, his Arithme« 
WE jira Uniucrſalis, Jive ds Compoſuione & Ruler, Arithmetic dip 
S9. Ia 1711, his Analyſis per Quantitatum Series, Fluni : 
, & Diffrentias, cum Enumeratione Linearum tertii. Ondinit 
= was publiſhed , at London, by William Jones, Eſdi F. R. S. who 
= met with the firſt of thoſe Pieces amongſt the Papers of Mr. Jahn 
Collins. In 1713, ſeveral Letters of Sir Iſaac wenn dai, 
liſhed in the Commercium Epiſtalicuim.. EIN l 
Boon aſter the Acceſſion of his Majeſty King — L our Au- 
1 vg were ſo conſpicuous that he was introduced to bis 
= _ Majeſty, with peculiar Marks of Efteem,; and that Year hewas 
pi. 7 4 by Parliament, far his Opinion upon a new Method 
d diſcovering the Longitude at Sea, by Signals, which had been 
proposed by Ditton and I hiſton, in order to procure their Ineou- 
agement, | But his Remarks, and Reaſons aſſigned for his Diſ- 


um Diccvery or Improvement, which he , carefully, .ayaided 
w whenever the [mportance of Truths or his own juſt Waben 

diuid not render it neceſſary. 

_ - He was now more than ever at Court, The Prince of Wala, 
 " pfretwards Queen Conſort to King George II. bad ſuch a Taſte 

i” philoſophical Enquiries, and ſo excellent an Underſtanding 

ehe, We converſed with him aun 


g * 


apptpbation of it, in a Paper delivered to the Committee, = | 

entirely SatisfaRtory, that the Project was thrown aſide. | 

1 Tue following Year, vis. I71 5. Mr. Leibnits, with a View 
=. of bringing the World more eaſily into the Belief, that Sir {aac t 
bud borrowed his Method of Fluxions from his differential Me- { 
woc, attempted to try bis mathematical Genius by the famous MW ; 
—_ Problem of the Trajectoties, which, though it was the molt t 
—_ - difficult Propoſition the Wit of his. Antagoniſt could propoſe, \ 
woas nothing. more than-an Amuſement to qur.etherial Genius, h 


as he ſolved it the ſame Evening he teceived it, though he had 8 
58 been fatigued that Day with the Buſineſs of the Mint. But the m 
WVUUeteatneſs of our Author's Abilities, and his Popularity on that 7 

Account, were very often likely to accaſiop Diſputes as to their I i 


= Life of 971 . Nester 37 


ſwer to her Satisfaction. And ſhe was often heard to declare in 
Public, that ſhe thought herſelf. happy in living at the ſame 


Time, and enjoying the Opportunities of Improvement by him. 
—— He had then written a Treatiſe of ancient Chronology, 


ceſs the chief Particulars of his Plan, which ſhe thought ſo new 


Work, which. ſhe would never part with. Nevertheleſs, a 
Copy of it ſtole abroad, and was carried over to Hande; by 


Obſervations upon it. Upon this. Sir 7aac publiſhed in 
the philoſophical Tranſaftions, No. 389, v. 33, p. 315, Remarks 
thereon, which were afterwards tranſlated into French by the Ob 
ſervator. And the Abbe Conti and Father Souciet attacked out 
Author's Chronological Index. And a full Reply was ſoon af- 


nomer, eſpecially to that Part of it which related to Aſtronomy, 
This Work at Length was publiſhed in Engliſh, and of 

the Few that were Judges there were Divetſity of Opinions. 

The main Deſign was evidently this, to find out, by following 


cc 


* 
— 
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ſition of the equinoctial Colures with reſpect to the fixed Stars, 
in the Time of Chiron the Centaur. As it is now known that 
theſe Stars have a Motion in Longitude 'of one Degree i in 72 


PRE 


and propoſed ſuch Queries, as none but himſelf could an- 8 Y 3 


or was about it in 1718, when he communicated to that Prin- 


and ingenious, that ſhe deſired to have an Abſtract of the whols - 


the Abbe Conti, where it was tranſlated and printed, with ſome 


ter given to it by Dr. Edmund Halley, who was the King's Aſtros - 


Years, and if it is once knewn through what fixed Stars the Co- 


with Abundance of Sagacity ſome of the Tracks, however faint - 5 2 I i 
they are of the moſt ancient Greet Aſtronomy, hat was theP s.' 


us, lure paſſed in Obiron s Time, by taking the Diſtance of theſe 

had Stars from thoſe through which it now paſſes, we might deter- 
the mine what Number of Years is elapſed ſince Chiron's Time, As 
that Chiron was one of thoſe who went along with the Argonauts in 
their their famous Expedition, this would therefore fix the Epocha of . = 
nided 


great Events, upon which all ancient Chronology. depends 


er 


that Expedition, and conſequently that of the Trojan War; fv | - ö 


After having been ſo ſerviceable to all the learned Part of Ee. 1 
rape in ſpeculative Sciences, he devoted himſelf more entirely 8 3 | 
the Service of his Country, in Affairs to which he was more eſo R's 
pecially called; but his Leiſure- time he devoted to gratify the. 3 22 
Curioſity of his Mind: He Tg no kind of * be- 3 
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heath his Conſideration, and he knew how to improve himſelf 


A 5 by even a ſuperficial View of Things. After his Death there 


were found amongſt his Papers, ſeveral Writings upon Antiquiz 
ty, Hiſtory, and Divinity, Subjects widely different from” each 
other, and from thoſe for which he wasſo'mich diſtinguiſfred. 
He never ſuffered Time to paſs unemployed, nor ever ſpent it 
a trifling Manner, or with flight Attention to what he was 
about. He all along enjoyed a ſettled and equal State of Health, 
until he was fourſcore Years of Age, à very effentiaFCircum- 
ſtance of the extraordinary Happineſs he enjoyed. He 
then began to be afflicted with an Incontinence of Urine, and 
pet the five Years following, which preceded bis Death, he en- 
joyed long Intervals of Health, or was 1 owing, 
next to Proyidence, to that Care and Regularity he obſerved 
with regard to his Diet. The laſt twenty Days of his 
Life were attended with much Pain, at ſome Intervals, and it 
was concluded he had the Stone in his Bladder, and that he 
could not recover. In thoſe Fits of Pain, which wete ſo vio- 
lent that Drops of Sweat fell from: his Face, he never cried 
out nor expreſſed the leaſt Impatience; and as ſoon as he had 
a moment's Eaſe, he would ſmile, and talk with his uſual 
_ Chearfulneſs. Till this Time he had always read arid wrote ſe- 
veral Hours in a Day: And on Saturday Morning, Marth 18, 
1726, diſcourſed a long Time with Dr. Mead, his Phyſician, 
having then the perfect Uſe of all his Senſes and Underſtanding; 
but that Night he entirely loſt them, and did not recover them 
ay more, and died on Monday, Marth the 20th, in the 85th 
| Year of his Age. His Corpſe lay in State in the Feruſalem Cham- 
ber, and on the 28th was conveyed into W:ftminfter Abbey, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Dukes, of Montroſe and Roxburgh,” and 
the Earls of Pembrote, Suſſex, and Mactlefield ſupporting the 
Pall. He was interred near the Entrance into the Choir, on 
the Left-hand, where a ſtately Monument is erected to his * 
— Iams art . 
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His Character "Rr Weta by many er by 
Monſieur Funtenelle, Dr. Pemberton, * a fever others N EN 
ſtance whereof is a# follows : 241 


He was of a middling Stature, and . to be 


fat in the latter Part of his Life. His 22 
ſing and venerable. He never made uſe of Spectacles, and 0 
during his whole Life never loſt but one Tooth. Biſhop Ar- 
terbury deſcribes him as having ſomething rather Languid in his 
Look and Manner, than lively and pictcing. — He was of 
a very meek Diſpoſition, and à great Lover of Peace. 

would rather have choſen to remain in Obſeurity, than to have 
the Calm of Life ruffled by thoſe Storms and Diſputes, which 
Genius and Learning often draw upon thoſe that are eminent 


for them. In contemplating his Genius, it preſently becomes à 


Doubt which of EO EY Sa- 


gacity, Penetration, Strength, or Diligence; and aſter all, the 
Mark that ſeems moſt to diſtinguiſh it, that he himſelf made the 


juſteſt Eſtimation of it, declaring, if he had done the World 


any Service, it was owing to Induſtry and patient Thought, that 
he kept the Subject under Conſideration conſtantly before him, 
and waited till the firſt Dawning opened gradually into a full 
and clear Light: And hence, no Doubt, aroſe that Averſion 


he had to all Diſputes, 2 ſteady uninterrupted Attention, free | 
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from thoſe frequent Recoilings inſeparable from many others, 

was his peculiar Felicity. He knew it, and he knew the Ve 

lue of it; and ſpeaking of ſome Errors which he had too haſtily 

publiſhed, which . occaſioned ſome Diſpute, he ſays, I blame 

my own Imprudence for parting with ſo real a Bleſſing as,my 

Quiet, to run after a Shadow. Though, as Fontenells juſtly 

- obſerves, this little Foible at firſt proved the Occaſion of his 

much greater Sollicitude to be exact in his future Productions, 

| and thereby proved the Inſtrument of much greater Uſefulneſs, 

; After all, notwithſtanding his anxious Care to avoid every 

3 Occaſion of breaking his intenſe Application to Study, he was 
. far ffom being ſwallowed-up and loſt in it; he could lay - 
— fide his Thoughts, though engaged in the moſt intricate Re- | 
ſearches, when his other: Aﬀairs required his Attendance, and, as | 
ſoon as he had Leifure, reſume the Subject at the Point where t 
| he had left it. This he ſeems to have done, not from any ex- f 
traordinary Strength of Memory as by the Force of his inven- t 
tive Faculties, to which every Thing opened itſelf again with 1 
Eaſe, if nothing intervened to ruffle him; the Readineſs of 1 
his Invention made him not think of putting his Memory fe 
much to the Rack: But this was the Offspring of a vigorou MW 5, 
Intenſeneſs of Thought, out of which he was but a common N 
Man. He. ſpent, therefore, the Prime of his Life in thoſe WM |; 
abſtruſe Reſearches, when his Situation in a College gave bim WW ar 
Leiſure, and even while Study was his proper Profeſſion: But, 
as ſoon as he removed himſelf to the Mint, he principally attend - 

ed to: the Bufineſs of that Office. 

Dr. Pamberton obſerves, that he read but "wa modern Auk, 
or, at leaſt, but ſuperficially : But, as eurſory as it might ſeem, 
it appears, he could form his Judgment of them with great Accu- 
racy, He oſten cenſured handling geometrical Subjects by Alge- 
braie Calculation, and therefore called his Book of Algebra Uni- 
verſal Arithmetic, in Oppoſition to Des Cartes's Book of Geometry: 
He frequently praiſed Shfus, Barrow, and Huygens, 
for not being influenced by the falſe Taſte that then began to 
prevail. He commended the laudable Attempt of Hu 
de Omerique, to reſtore the ancient Analyſis ; and very much 
eſteemed Apolinius $ Book de Section n for n us 4 
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clearer Nation of that Analyſis than we had before, ——— 
Dr. Barrow he efteemed, as having ſhewn a Compaſs of In- 


vention equal, if not ſuperior, to any of the Moderns, ——= 


Sir Iſaac commended Huygens's Stile and Manner of Writings 


and thought him the moſt Elegant of any mathematical Writer 


in modern Times, and the moſt juſt Imitator of the Ancients, 
of whoſe Taſte and Form of Demonſtration Sir Iſaac always 


profeſſed himſelf a great Admirer, and oſten cenſured himſelf 


for not following them more exaQly than he did. 


It is farther obſerved of him, that he ſeldom talked much of 2 
himfelf, or others; nor ever behaved in ſuch Manner 2s to 
give the moſt malicious Cenſurers the leaſt Occafion to charge 


him with Vanity. He was candid and affable, and al- 
ways put himſelf upon a Level with his Company. He never 
thought either his Merit or Reputation ſufficient to excuſe him 
from any of the common Offices of ſocial Life ; no Singulari- 
ties, either natural or affected, diſtinguiſhed him from other 
Men. Though he was ſteadily attached to the Church & 


England, he was greatly averſe to the Perſecution of Noncon- 


formiſts. He judged of Men by their Manners ; and the true 
Schiſmatics, in his Opinion, were the vicious and immoral : 

Not that he confined his Principles to natural Religion; for 
he was thoroughly perſuaded of the Truth of Revelation, and, 
amidſt the great Variety of Books which he had conſtantly be- 


fore him, that which he ſtudied with the greateſt Application 


was, the Bible. He did not negle& the Opportunities of do- 
ing Good, which the plentiful Revenues of his Patrimony, and 
a profitable Employment, improved by a prudent Oeconomy, 
put into his Power. He thought a Legacy, ſays ions ont 
de Fontenelle, was no Gift, and, therefore, left no Will; 

he would even ſtrip himſelf, as often as he had 8 8 
aſſiſt either his Relations or others, who ſtood in Need of it: 


The Inſtances of his Liberality, in both theſe Reſpects, were 


neither few nor inconſiderable,” He died poſſeſſed of 
Thirty-two Thouſand: Pounds, which was in Eftate, and is 
faid to devolve, as the Law directed, to his next of Kin. 
When Decency, upon any Occaſion, required Expence and 
Sew, he was magnificient without grudging it; 1 5 with a 


very 
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tte following Purport: 4 In Newton (ſays he) this Iſland may 
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very good Grace, at all other Times, that Pomp, which 

| Marth great to low Minds only, was utterly retrenched, and 
the Expence ſaved for better Uſes. He never married; which 

' was always attributed to his being fo. deeply immerſed in pro- 
found and continual Studies during the prime Part on his Life 
and his other important Employments. . 

Mr. Hume, in his Hiſtory of England, ſpeaks of Sir Iſatc ts 


boaſt of having produced the greateſt and rareſt Genius that 
ever aroſe, for the Ornament and Inſtruction of the Species in 
| philoſophical, aſtronomical, and mathematical Knowledge; 
cautious in admitting no Principles but ſuch as were founded - 
on Experiment; but reſolute to adopt every ſuch Principle, 
however new or unſual; from Modeſty, ignorant of his Supe- 
riority above the reſt of Mankind, and thence leſs careful to 
accommodate his Reaſonings to common Apprehenſions, moe 
anxious to Merit than acquire Fame. He was from theſe 
Cauſes long unknown to the World; but his Reputation at 
laſt broke out with a Luſtre which ſcarce any Writer before his 
Time ever attained: While Newton ſeemed to draw off the 
Veil from ſome of the Myſteries of Nature, he ſhowed at the 
fame Time the Imperfections of the mechanical Philoſophy, 
and thereby reſtored her ultimate Secrets from that Qbſcurity 
in which they had before lay, and in which, without his al 
' tance, would probavly ever have remained. . | 
And another ingenious Author, in a Kind of Rhapſody, FRY 
the Newtonian Philoſophy alone, to what ſublime Sentiments 
does it lift the Mind ! what noble Ideas does it give us of Im- 
w.enſity, filled with innumerable Worlds revolving found innu- 
merable Suns! thoſe Worlds themſelves the Centres of others, 
Secondary to them all, all attracting or attracted, enlighten- 
ing or receiving Light, at Diſtances unmeaſurable ! but all un- 
der one Law. How do theſe Ideas tend to raiſe our 
Conceptions of the great Author, and firſt Cauſe of thole 
Worlds, and excite our Admiration ! na 
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SOHN FLAMSTEED, an eininent Erw Aﬀtrond- 


J mer, was born at Denby in Derbyſtire, on the 19th of Au- 
fa, 1646 : He was educated at the Free- ſchool of Derby, 


where his Father lived, and at 14 Years of Age was viſited with 


prevented his going to the Univerſity, for which he was intend=- 
ed; but this did not wholly obſtruct his Learning, as he applied 
himſelf, with as much Aſfiduity as he was capable of, to his 
Studies z and in the Year 1662, after he had made all the Im- 
provements he could in the Grammar-ſchool, he purſued the 


moſt natural Bent of his Genius, which led him to the Study of - - 
Aſtronomy, and read, with great Attention, Sacroboſed's Book - •Cb 


De Sphara, which laid the Ground-work of all that mathemati- 
eal and aſtronomical Knowledge for which he became aſter- 


wards ſo juſtly celebrated. The particular Improvements tie © 
made in theſe Sciences are minutely ſpecified in a Manuſcript of 
his, written in 1677, intitled, The Self-inſpedions of J. F. con- 
taining an Account of himſelf, his Actions and Studies for 2 


Years ; to which we may refer the Curious. Having tranſla- 
ted ſo much of Sacroboſco's Book as he thought neceſſary, inte 
Engliſh, he endeavoured to procure ſuch others as might con- 
tribute to his Improvement, among which was Mr. Streets 
Caroline Tables : He ſet himſelf to calculate the Places of the 
Planets ; he ſpent ſome Part of his Time alſo ia aſtrological Stu- 
dies; yet ſo as to make them ſubſervient to Aſtronomy ; for he 
was never the leaſt captivated by the ſolemn Pretenſions of that 
vain Science : Having calculated, by the Caroline Tables, an 


Eclipſe of the Sun, which was to happen the 22d of Tum, 


1666, he imparted it to a Relation, who ſhewed it to Mr, Hal- 
ton, a Mathematician, who came to ſee Mr. Flam/leed ſoon af- 
ter, and finding he was not well acquainted with many aſtrono- 
mical Performances, he ſent him Riccolus's Almageſium Novum, 
and Kepler's Tabulz Rudolphine, to which he was before a Stran- 
ger: And he proſecuted his aſtronomical Studies, from this 
4 D 


a ſevere Fit of IIlneſs, which impaired his Conſtitution, and 


Time, 


EE remarkable Eclipſes of the, fixed Stats by the Moby which 
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ime, with all imaginable Vigour, and with all the Succeſs 


that could be wiſhed for. In 1669, he collected ſome 


would happen in 1670, and calculated them from the Caroline 
T; ables, and ſent them to Lord Viſcount Brounker, Preſident of 
| the Ryal Saciety, This Piece, being-read before that Society, 
Was bighly approved, and procured him Letters of Thanks from 
Mr. Oldenburg their Secretary, and Mr. John Collins, one of their 
Members, with the latter of whom our Author held a Corre(- 
pondence ſeveral Years, by Letters, many of which were care- 
fully kept in the Library of William Jones, Eſq; F. R. 8. ſome 
Particulars of which we ſhall occafionally inſert; from the Time, 
of the abovementioned Piece being read to 0 Society, he be- 
| on to have Accounts ſent him of the- ptin pal mathematical 
ooks which were. publiſhed, either at- home or abroad; and 
in June, 1670, his Father, obſerving he held Correſpondence 
with many ipgenious Gentlemen, adviſed him to take a Journey 
to Londen, that he might be perſonally acquainted with «= 
©, which Offer he gladly embraced, and viſited Mr. Oldenburg and 
Nr. Collins, who introduced him to Mr. Jonas Moore, and pre- 
ſented, him with Mr. Taunley's Micrometer, and undertgok to 
procure him, Glaſſes for a Teleſcope. On his Return, he-yiſi; 
ted Dr. Barrow, Mr. Newton, and Dr. Wree, then Fellow of 
18 College, of which he alſo entered himſelf a Studient. 
n the Year 1672, he excerped ſeveral Obſervations from Ms. 
Gaſcaig ne's and Mr. Crabtree's Letters, which had not been made 
publie, and which he tranſlated. into Latin. He finiſhed the 
Tranſcript of Mr. Gaſcoigne's Papers in May, 1672 : Amonglt 
that Gentleman's Letters he found ſome in which Mr. Gaſcoigne 
ſhewed how the Images of remote Objects were formed in the 
diſtin Baſe of a Convex Object. -glaſs ; from thence dur Authar 
got! his Knowledge of Dioptrics, having read Der Cartes 's Dig- 
tries before to little Purpoſe, becauſe Des Cartes diſcourſes not of 
this Subject; his main Buſineſs being to ſhew how, by ellipti- 
cal or hyperbolic Glaſles, all the Rays of Light which fall on 
the Object, parallel to the Axis, may be collected into one Point 
of the Image in the diſtinct Baſe, ſuppoſing all the Rays of Light 
of the ſame . and lable to the ſame Law of "jt 
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»bich Mr. Jace Newten bas demonſtrated they were not, by | 
many Experiments publiſhed in this Vear's Phtlofophical Tra-. 
allions: And this, ſays our Author, is the only Thing that 1 
can perceiye for which Des Cartes $ Dioptrics have been ſo cele- 
brated,— The ſpare Hours of the remaining Year, Ms. 
Flamfleed employed in his Obſervations, as the Weather per- 
mitted, and in preparing Advertifements of the Appulſes of the 
Moog and Planets to fixed Stars, for the following Year. Theſe 
were publiſhed by Mr. Oldenburgh in the Phileophical Tranſac- 
tant, with ſome Obſervations of the Planets, which Mr. Flam- 
feed imparted to him. In 1673, he wrote a {mall Tract 
in Engliſh. concerning the true Diameters of all the Planets, 
when at their neareſt Diſtances from the Earth, or their greateſt 
Removes from it; „ which I lent, ſays he, to Mr. Newton in 
1685, who has made Uſe of it in the fourth Bock of his Prin- 
cipia Phil. Nat. Mathemat.” By Mr. Oldenburg's Means he ex: 
changed ſome Letters with Monſieur Caſſini, In 1674, 
he wrote an Ephemeris, to ſhew the Falſity of Aſtrology, and 
the Ignorance of thoſe who pretended to it; and gave a Table. 
of the Moon's Riſing and Setting, carefully calculated: Toge- 
ther with the Eclipſes and Approaches of the Moon and Planets 
to the faxed Stars. This fell into the Hands of Sir Janas. Mare, 1 
ſor whom, at bis Requeſt, Mr. Flamſleed made a Table of the 
Moon's true Southings that Year, from which, and from Mr. 

Philips's Theory of the Tides, the High- waters being computed, 8 
he found that they ſhewed the Times of the Turn of the-Tides -' 
very near; whereas, the common Seamen's coarſe Rules would 0 
err ſametimes 2 or 3 Hours. In 1674, our Author paſs- MY 
ing through London, in his Way to Cambridge, Sir Jonas Mare 
inſormed him, that a true Account of the Tides would be highly 
acceptable to his Majeſty : Upon which,” he compoſed a ſmall 
Ephemeris for his Majeſty's Uſe, which he compleated by 
Chriſtmas. Mr. Flamftced often diſcourſed of the Weather» 
glaſs, or Barometer, and the Certainty of judging of the Wea- 
ther by it, from the Obſervations which Mr, Tawnley had com- 
municated, and the Rules he had deduced from them: And af- 
terward he fet up a Barometer at Derby, where, for three Years ' 
together, he noted thrice a Day the Height of the Mercury in 
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be Barometer, and of a tinged Spirit in the Thermometer, fl 
wund, conſidering the different Situation, that Mr, Townly's 
Remarks agreed very well with his, which were, that, upoh 
Ws every ſinking of hy Mercury, the Air was more moved; and 
E tat either Wind or Rain followed, not the ſame Day aways, 
© " but ons, two, three, or four Days after, according to e Time 


1 
r 


and Height it had been ſtationary at. Something of this had 
been noted by Mr. Boyle, but not proſecuted, by Reaſon that 
| the daily watching its Motions, and noting them, was _ 
perhaps a Trouble. About this Time, Mr. Plam/terd, at Sir 
Moore's Requeſt, ſet up for him a- Pair of theſe Glaſſes, 
und left him Materials for making more. It had been long 
ſettled fair Weather when Mr. Flam/leed left Landon; ſoon after 
which, the Mercury i in the Glaſſes began to fink, but no Rain 
followed till the fourth, or fifth Day after : This made Sir J. 
nas eſteem the Glaſſes and Rules very highly, and mentioned 
them as Curioſities to the King and Duke of York, whereupon 
he was ordered to exhibit them the next Day, which he did, 
together with Mr. Flamfteed's Directions for judging of the 
Weather by their riſing or falling. Sir Jonas was a great Friend 
to our Author, and took all Opportunities of introducing his 
Inventions and Improvements to his Majeſty, and ever fran 
diſclaiming any Pretenſions to Diſcoveries which juſtly relonge 
to Mr. Flamſteed; whereby he laid a Foundation for his reaping 
Advantages from Royal Favour, as was very evident in Aſter- 
time. Indeed, he might have enjoyed ſome preſent Emoluments 
from Sir Janas s having ingratiated him into his Majeſty's Friend- 
ſhip : But, as Mr. Flam/ted had now taken his Degree of Ma- 
ler of Arts at Cambridge, with a Deſign to enter into holy Or- 
ders, and aimed at ſettling himſelf in a ſmall Living near Der, 
which had been promiſed by a Friend, this limited his Purſuit 
of greater Honout or Riches. However, Sir Jonas, zealous of 
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with a Deſign to procure him a | better Support: And he came 

at his Invitation to London, and refided for ſome Time at that 
. Gentleman's Houſe : During this Interval, Sir Jonas brought 
Mr. Flamfleed a Warrant to be the King's Aſtronomer, with 2 
Salary of 100l. per Annum, This, however, did not abate = 
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Abies Togfinations for Orders, a and be was, accordingly. ors, 
dained at 25 by Biſhop Gunning, who: ever afterwayds conyerled; 
freely with bim, and particularly upon bis ne vy Philoſophy and. 
Opinions,” which Mr. Flanſeed was always ready and well, 
Fuse to defend. On the 10th of Auguft, 1675, the 
oundation the Royal Obſervatory at . was laid, | 
and during the Building of it, Mr, Flan/teed's temporary Obe, 
ſervatory | was in the Queen O Houſe, Where he made his Obere, 
vations. of the Appulſes of the Moon and Planets to the fixed- 
Stars, and wrote his Doctrine of the Sphere, which Was. afterward; 


publiſhed, by Sir Jena. About the Vear 1684, he Was, 


preſented to CY Living of Burflow in Surry, which he held i ing, 
deed as long as he lived ; but always intent on making Im- 
provements whenever the K of his Function did not en-, 
gage him. This however, as it raiſed him to the Notic che. 
World, and recommended him to royal Favour and Pr Bon, 
ſo it likewiſe. procured. him the F riendſhip and Confidence 
ſome of the moſt illuſtrious Perſons in the Knowledge c of the phi-, 
loſophical, aſtronomical, and mathematical eg ſuch 45 b 
the incomparable _ Sir That Newton, Dr. Edmund lley, Dt., 
John Wallis, the celebtated Caſſmi, to whom 1 e ne 
communicated the Improvements he had made, and by who 
many of them were communicated to the Royal Society, and ſome 
of them are printed in the Philsſophical Tranſactions; others pre- 
ſerved in the Libraries of his ingenious Correſpondents, and, 
through their Means, have been communicated to Poſterity 
Among many others, Mr. Hadgſen has in his Poſſeſſion above, 
20 Letters that paſſed between our Author and Sir Jaa Neu- 
ton, from the Year 1680 to 1699 ; and a great many others 
to him from Mr. Caſſini, and other eminent Perſons. Dr. 
Witon, in his Reflections upon ancient and modern Learnin 
ſtiles our Author one of the moſt accurate Obſervers of the Pla- 
nets and Stars, and that he calculated Tables of the Eclipſes of 
the ſeveral Satellites, according to which Aſtronomers, in the 
different Quarters of the World, baving Notice of the preciſe 
Time when to look for them, have found them to anſwer to his 
Predictions, and made their Obſervations accordingly. Mr. 
Milneux, in his Dieptrica Moa, gives him a great Character; 
4 E . 
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and, in the Admonition to the Reader prefixed to the Wark, 
_ obſerves, that the geomietiicat Method of calcul:t5rg a Ray's 
5 Progreſs i is wholly new, and never before publiflie? ad for hy 

firſt Intimation thereof, ſays he, I muſt ernste myſel 
obliged to my worthy Friend, Mr, Flam/teed. / 

But that which is of all Gel the moſt retharkable | is,” his 
Hiftoria Celetis Britannica, publiſhed in London in 1725. "The 
. firſt Volume contains, the Obſervations of Mr. Witham G 
cpigne, the firſt Inventor of the Way of meaſuring Angles in a 

Teleſcope by the help of Screws, and the firſt who applied te- 
le: opical Sights to aſtronomical Inſtruments, taken at __ 
fon ner Leeds in Yorkſhire, betwixt the Years 1638 to 1643, 
cerpted from his Letters by Mr, Crabtree, with ſome ms 
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Cubes Obſervations about the ſame Time; as alſo, . 


vations of the Sun's and Moon's Diameters, Configurations, 


ed Stars, with Appulſes of the Moon and Planets ta 
ther-, ſerved with a Teleſcope and Micrometer at Derby, by 
bin If, betwixt the Years 1670 and 1675, with the larger 
mutual T'iſtances of the fixed Stars, and of the Planets, from 


them; Eclipſe? of the Sun, Moon, Fupiter's Satellites, Spots, 
on the Sun, Comets, and Refractions, taken with a Sextant of 


near ſeven Feet Radius, a valuble Quadrant, and the above- 


mentioned Inſtruments, betwixt the Years 1675 and 1689, at 
the Royal Obſervatory, ranked under proper Heads, with the 
Places of the Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mer: 


cury, deduced from the Obſervations; 3 and alſo neceſfary Tables 
' to be uſed with them. The fecond Volume contains, his 


Obſervations' (made with a mural Arch of near ſeven Feet Ra- 


dius,- and 140 Degrees on the Limb) of the meridional Zenith 
Diftances of the fixed Stars; Sun, Moon, and other Planets, 


_ with the Times of their Tranſits over the Meridian; together 
with Obſervations of the Sun's and Moon's Diameter,  Eclip- 
ſes of the Sun, Moon, and Jupiter's Satellites, Variations of 


the Compaſs, from 1689 to the End of the Vear 1719, Et. 


with Tables ſhewing how to render the Calculation of the Stars 
and Planets Places, from the Obſervations, eaſy and expedit - 
dus: To which are added, the Places of * 1 8 (at her Op- a 
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ngations of Jupiter's Satellites from him, ſmall Diſtan- 


from the abovementioned. Obſervations. - 
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The Life of Joint Fluss Bab. 4 f 
poſitions, Quadratures, and on her Limits, c,) and the Pla- 
ces of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury. derived 
The third Vo- 
jume contains, a. Catalogue of the Right- aſcenſions.. Diſtadces 
from the Pole, Longitudes and Magnitudes of near 3000 fixed 
Stars, with Variations of their Right-aſcenſions and Diſtances- 
from the Pole, whilſt they change their Longitudes one Degree, 
whereby the Right. aſcenſions and Diſtances from the Pole of 
the Stars and Planets being given, their Longitudes and Lati- 
tudes may he found by Inſpection. To this Volume is prefixed. 
a very large Preface, containing, an Account of all the aſtrono- 
mical Obſervations made before his Time, with a Deſeriptiun 
of the Inſtruments made Uſe of ; as alſo his own. Obſervations- 
and Inſtruments, with a new Latin Verſion of Ptolomy's Cata - 
logue of 1026 fixed Stars, from the Greek, and Ulyg-beig's Places 
annexed on the Latin Page, with the Corrections, ſmall Ca- 


talogue of the Arabs, - Tycho Brahe's of about 780 fixed. Stars i in | ' 


a proper Order. The Landgrave of Heſſe's of 386. Heveliu?'s 

of 1534 in a proper Order. A Catalogue of ſome. of the Sou- 

thern fixed. Stars not viſible i in our Hemiſphere, reduced to Right-- 
aſcenſion, Diſtance from the Pole; Longitude, with Vatia- 
tions of Right · aſcenſion and Diſtances from the Pole, calcula- 
ted from Obſervations made by. Nr. Halley at St. Helma, and 
Mr. Flamfleed's Places of the Stars, and fitted tothe Year 1726. 
This Work, he prepared in great Meaſure for the Preſs, with 
great Care and Accuracy: But through a natural Weakneſs of 
Conſtitutjan, and the Declines of Age, he died before he had 


finiſhed it, Which was on the 19th Day of December, 17 19, 


occaſioned by a Strangury, aged 73 Years, leaving a diſcon- 
ſolate Wife, who, purſuant to his Will, publiſhed this valu- 


able Work in Conjunction with Mr. Hodg fon, and dedicated it 
to the King in 1725. Theſe, his Works, du] Honour to his Me- 
mory, and are fufficient to perpetuate tie ſame with great Eſ- 
tcem amongſt the Learned in theſe Sciences, and ſome have 
been before-hand in paying Tribute to his Merit. 

Mr. Stephen Gray, in a Letter, dated from Canterbury, 4 
ſcribing a very ingenious Inſtrument invented by him for draw- 
ing a gy Meridian Line by the Pole Star, and alſo for finding 
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due Hour of the Night, has the flowing Paſtige : „ Fs 


mot learned) accurate; and judicious Aftronorter, Mr. 72 
Fut, has lately diſcovered; that there is a Patallaxis of the 
Barth's ahnual Orbit at the Pole Star, of about” 40 or 45, 
whereby" the Diameter of the Star's Parallel is greater in | Tun 
than in December, by about one Minute, two Seconds, which 
he has evinced from t Veats ſucceſſive Obſervations, 88 


that the ancient — was not at t all be with * 


Modern, or which is the ſame Thing, that modern Aſtronomers 
have far ſurpaſſed the Ancients in Point of AUNT oy well a5 
Extenſiveneſs'in their Obſervations, | 3 
The great Mathematician, Dr. John Krill. has 110 of be 

Mamſteed,' that, v with indefatigable Pains for more than 40 Years, 
he has watched the Motions of the Stats, and has given us innu- 

metable Obſervations of the Sun, Moon, and Planets, which he 
made with very large Inſtruments; exactly divided with moll 
exquiſite Art, and fitted with teleſcopical Sights; whence we 
ate to rely, ſays he, more on the Obſetvations he made, th , tha 
on thbſe that went before him, who made their Obſervations 
wird the naked Eye, without the Aſſiſtance of Teleſcopes, | 

Mr. Maolincur, Dr. Halley, and other eminent Mathemati- 
ctans and Aſtronomers, as well abroad as at home; have giy | 
hig Encomiumis on Mr. Flonflud 3 but what we have inſerted, 
we thin muy es | + 
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This has ſince been proved to be a Miſtake by the more acct- 
rate Inſtruments and Obkkrvations of late Aſtronomers; as we are 
well aſſured that the Parallax of a fixed Star cannot amount o 6 
W as a /ingle Second without being obſerved. | 
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ETA dC LEIBNITZ, an eminent Philoſophde 
and Mathematician; was born at Leipſic in Sara, Jun. 


Ethics, and Secretary of the Univerſity of Leipfic; who dying 
when Wallia: his SON Was very young, the Care of his Educa- 
tion devolyed. on his Mother, who, we find, ſpared no Expence 
to furniſh, him with polite Literature. As his Father had left 
him a large, and well choſen Library, as ſoon as he was capa- 
ble, by en of Latin and Greek, he applied bimſelt 
to the proper Uſe thereof, according to the ſevetal Claſſes of 
Poets, Orators, Mang Civilians, Mathematicians, and 


Divines., He firſt diſcovered a Genius for Poetry, in which-be 


was much affiſted by a ſtrong Memory! But this did not engreſs. 
his Attention long ; ; for, about the Age of Fiſteen, he applied 
himſelf to the Study of Philoſophy and the Mathematics, at the 
Univerſity. of Jena; ; and, likewiſe, ſoon after that, at TLeipſic, 
whither 22 5 returned in 1653. and the Year following was 1 
mitted Maſte er of Arts, 72 ITT 10 
He now applied his Mind, with 2 — Afduity, to the Study 
of the Greet Philoſophers, and took much Pains, to reconcile, 
855 and Ariflatle 3 as he did, afterward, Ariſtotli with Deſear> 
But this, probably, proved a difficult) or unprofitable Un- 
e 3, for he noi entered upon the Study of the, Law, and 
made it ſo much his ſole, or prineipal Purſuit, agd ſoon became 
ſo great a Proficient therein, that he was admitted Bachelor of 
Laws in 1665 Sc and, the Year following, would have been ad- 
ranced to the Degree o Dadtory, had it not been refuſed on Ae. 


count of his Youth, and. it is ſaid, had i incurr the Diſpleaſurs, 
reer rejeQing the Principles of Ariftotle 75 N 
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25 1646: 'He Was. the Son of Frederic Leibnitz,' Profeſſor r 
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was alſo admitted into .theit Laboratory, and deſired to ig 5 


aM. Age _ binde Penton, hut. p. be de- 
_ About this Tine, n Bulkekiidy, PA Miniſter 4 


' EleQtor of Menrs, meeting Mr. Leibnitz at an Emtertainrient, 


conceived fo high an Opinion of his Abilities, that he recom- 
mended to him to apply himſelf wholly to the Study of Law and 
| Hiſtory, and promiſed to engage the Elector, ub Philip 
Sthonborn, to ſend for him to his Court. Upon this, Mr. Las- 
nity removed nahen pen the Mein, in the Neghbburhobi 
of Ment, + 

In 1668, he wrote a Treatiſe to inde the Poles to chuſe thy 
EleRor Palatine their King; which ſo highly pleaſed the Elector, 
that he -invited him to his Court; But he was prevented from 
accepting this Invitation by the- Baron Boinebourg procuring the 
Clector of Mans s Delegation appointing him Coùncellor of the 
Chamber of Review i in his Chancery, 1 by Was Wer but 
22 Years of Age. 

In 1672, he went to Peri to manage de important Mn 
of the Barons, and during his Stay there, he e ſuch an 
Acquaintance with Gentlemen in the philoſophical e 
matical Sciences, as led him more err to the Sti 
Mathematics; and having obſerved fore Defects in 


metical Machine of Adonfieur Paſcal, he invented a new one Ay 


Deſign” of Which be explained to Monſieur Colbert, which was 


approye# of by him and the Academy of Scie 
nay Gr of their Eſteem, offered him à Penſion, 25 


him other Advantages to reſide there, and to commience a Mem- 


ber of that Solety; But, as it' would be neceſſaty 2 


1 


to embrace the „ Catholic Religion, and 
ing firmly attliched.t6 the Lutherum, he abſolutely 

Offers that were made him by that Society,. 
In 1673, upon the Death of the Baron 
cet to England, here he became uc guat 
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| extraordinary in Law, which latter he refuſed, -———m_ 
Thence he went to Nuremberg, vey nn the oaks 
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to the Study of the Mathematics, "(in which —— 
haue received great Aſſiſtanee from the Writings of Paſtal,"Gres 
gory, and Hann] and took fo much Pfeaſure in hib Studies 
2 eee wr pra bo 

| But ue the, be atdiived on Account of the Death bt 
the Elector of Mentz, by which he loft his Penſion. Upon this, 
he returned to France, whence he wrote a Letter to the Dake of 
Brunſwick Lunenburg, to inform him of his Circumfſtarices, who' _ 
returned him a very kind Anſwer, and; as a Pledge of "his Fa- 
your, appointed him Councellor of his Court, with a Stipend;” 
and gave him Leave to continue at Paris till his enn, _ 
chine ſhould be completed. | 

In 1676; he . to Riglind, aol feb tabs Whit 
to Holland, in order to proceed to Hanover, where he propoſed to 
ſettle ; Upon his Arrival there, he applied himſelf to furniſhing 
the Prince's Library with the beſt Books in the various Branches 
of Science and Literature The Duke of Brunſwick Lunen- 
burg dying in 1679, his Succeſſor Erneſt Auguſtus, then Biſhop 
of Oſnabrug, ſhewed our Author the ſame Favour as his Prede= 
ceſſor had done, and ordered him to write the Hiſtory of the 
Houſe of Brunſwick. Mr. Leibnitz undertook it, and travelled 
over Germany and Jealy in order to collect Materials, and return 
ed to Hangver in 1690. 

In 1700, he was admitted « Member of the Reef Beg of A 
Paris. The ſame Year, the Elector of Brandenburg, af- 
terwards King of Pruſſia, founded an Academy at Berlin, under 
the Direction of Mr. Leibnitz, who was appointed perpetual, 
Preſident: And though bis Affairs did not admit of his conſtant 
Refidence there; 'he furniſhed their Memoirs with ſeveral 'cu- - 
nous Pieces in Geometry, Ae and: other bpm), 
polite Literature. 

His Fame ſpread, abous: this Time, through all Europe, 2 
Philoſopher, Lawyer, and Sateſman : That beſides the Office 
of Privy Councellor of Juſtice, which the Elector of Hanover 


had given him, the Emperor, upon the Recommendation of | 
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ii Privy Counſellor of Juſtice, with à Pen⸗ 
E. 4 theuſandDucats u Year after bt d few FoGFAS 
duaintance, or Converſation with him, at Torgotu, at the Tithe 
of the Marriage of the randy nnn, 
that Prince. W hun ien 
PD pon his Return to Hanover in —_ be found 4 Elec. 
der, Who was then taiſed to the Throtie of Great Britain, "ſad 
No ted Mr, Echard for his Collegue in Writing ihe Hiſtory's 
. Brunſwick, the Proſecution of which had been 1 
many occaſional Peices, and ſome incidental Controverſies. 
The moſt conſiderable of which, antecedent to this Time, 
was concerning the Invention of a new Method of Fluxioms, 
which he claimed as his own, though he received the firſt Hints 
. thereof from Sir Jſaac Newton's Letters. The Method of Nat 
as Sir. Iſaac ſtiles it, and other Engliſo Mathematicians' after 
him, is the ſame Method of Analyſis as what Mr. Leibnitzealls 
Calculus Differentialis (in which he has been followed by moſt ot 
the Mathematicians abroad.) This Invention gave Occafion to 
a Paper Diſpute, firſt between Mr.-Ke:// and Mr. Leibaitz, and 
afterwards between Sir Jaac and Mr. Leibnitæ, in which, the 
Difference betwixt Sir //aac's Method of Fluxions and Mr. Leib 
miz's is ſo ſmall and trivial, that our Engl/b: Mathematicians' 
have given the Credit of it to Sir {aac. The Subſtance of what 
' paſſed Pro and Con may be ſeen in the General Difionary,” to 
which we refer the Reader; but more particularly in a ſmall 
Treatiſe entitled, Commercium ab, r by o_ 
of the Royal Society of London. - 
About the latter End of the Year 1714, our Author ——- 


again to England, when he received ſome farther Marks of 
Friendſhip from the Elector of Hanover, then his Britawnic Ma- 
jeſty, and was frequently at Court: But he had not beem in 
England long before he engaged in a Diſpute with Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, relating to the Principles of natural Philoſophy and Re- 


ligion. This was conducted with much Candor and Learning; 
and thoſe Papers, which are publiſhed by Dr. Clarke, will ever 
be eſteemed by Perſons of Genius, Learning, and Penetration,” 
on theſe a But Mr. Leibnitz 'aDcath terminated W 


putes, 
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putes, probably, much ſooner than otherwiſe, he dying Nov. - if 
14, 1746, in the 70th Fear of his Ages. of the. Gout 45 
Stone. 7 
His diſtinguiſhed Character 3 great natural Abi⸗ _ 
lities, and polite Addreſs, were {ſuch Qualifications as gave him 2 
Admiſſion and Favour at ſeveral Courts of Europe. As he was : 8 
not inſenſible of the Honour of being conſidered as one of the _ 
greateſt Men of the Age, ſo he was always ſolicitous to procure — 
and continue the Favour of Princes, which, how much ſoever = 
it may ſavour of Vanity, he laudably made uſe of that Advan- 
tage for the Promotion of Learning, as well as his perſonal In- 
tereſt; for he was very fond of Money, and amaſſed together 
ſeveral thouſand Pounds, He never was married, though he 
made Courtſhip when he was about 50 · oa Gentlewoman, who, - 
it is ſaid, deſired Time. to conſider of it: Mr. Leibnitz had "i 
thereby an Opportunity to do the ſame, which was all the re * 
of his Life. This neglect of Marriage, without any real Aver- 
ſion to it, was greatly wondered at by ſome of his Friends, who 
knew he was naturally of a warm Temper, and had a natural 
Son in his Youth, whom he took Care to have educated, and 
afterward was his Companion and Confident during his Life. 
It is likewiſe obſerved, that the natural Warmith of his Temper 
ſubjected him to many of thoſe Diſputes which he began and ſup- 
ported in the Courſe of his Life, never giving up à Point of 
which he was not fully convinced, and too apt to triumph over 
his Adverſary where he had, as he apprehended, any Advantage. 
—— This Attachment to his favourite Sentiments, and his 
general Knowledge of Science, led him too often to think him · | 
ſelf Maſter of many Subjects which he had but ſuperficially con- 1 
ſidered, and thereby loſe himſelf in the Intricacy, and ſuffer in = 
his eren This is ſpoken principally with regard to ſome a 
Reflections our Author made on Mr. Lachs Eſſay on Human Un» 
deſianding, which occaſioned Mr. Milliam Mohneuz, in a Let- 
ter to Mr. Locke, to write thus: . Mr. Leibnitz is certainly an 4 
extraordinary Perſon, eſpecially in Mathematics ; but, really, i 
to ſpeak freely of him, in Relation to his Reflections on your 9 
Eſſays on Human Under/landing, I do not expect any great Mat- 
ters from him; for methinks (with all Deference to his great 4 
Name) he has given the World no extraordinary Samples of his 34 
4 G Thoughts | 
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Thoughts that Way.” In anſwer to which. Mr. Locbe oh- 
| ſerves, that even great Parts will not maſter any Subject without 
great thinking. In the Profeſſion of Religion, he was a 
Tutheran, but held many Sentiments that did not confiſt with 
any eſtabliſhed Form, and thought indifferently of the Prieſt; 
for he ſeldom or never attended the public Setvice of the Church, 
nn refuſed the Attendance of a Miniſter in his laſt Hinefs. 

He was of a moderate Stature and thin in Body, uſing much 
Study and Temperance,” which contributed to the Strength of 
his intellectual Faculties; for, it is faid, he _ _ Vt 
by Heart. 

Hlis Writings were equally numerous and ane But 
as they were on all Kind of Subjects indiſcriminately, and in no 
particular, or ſyſtematic Order, eſpecially in Mathematics and 
Philoſophy, we cannot here propoſe to trouble the Reader with 
a tedious Catalogue of ſuch detached Pieces, Letters, Memo- 
rials, &c. which may be ſeen at large in the general Biographical 
Diftionary, and moſt of his . Memoirs i in the Atta 
nn Sc, 


The LIFE of Jonx Locks. 


OHN LOCKE, a celebrated Politician, and Metaphyſician, 
rather than a Philoſopher, ' deſcended from a genteel Family 
in Somerſetſhire, being born at Mrington in 1632: He had an early 
and liberal Education, firſt in the Grammar- ſchool at Weſtminſter, 
and afterwards at Chri//'s Church in Oxford, where he made a 
very diſtinguiſhing Progreſs in Learning, took his Degree in 
Arts at the earlieft Periods, and entercd more particularly on 
the Study of Phyſic with greater Application than was conſiſtent 
with his Health, and therefore, on the Advice of Friends, he 
declined it, and accepted an Offer made him, of going Abroad 
as Secretary to Sir William Swan, who was Envoy to the EleQor 
of Brandenburg and other German Princes : But this Employ con- 
tinuing but one Year, he returned again to his Studies at Or- 
ford, and gave- ſome Os HA Inftances of his Skill in this 
Science. ; In 
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0 8 he attended the Counteſs of Nerthuinberland into 
France, with her Huſband; but the Earl dying at Turin, Mr. 
Locke ſoon returned with her Ladyſhip to England. He then re- 
ſided at Lord Abbie s, but, occaſionally, gave ſuch Hints of a 
Latitude in Sentiments reſpecting Religion as was not then ge- 
nerally approved ; 


he was very early diſguſted with the 


Method of Ariſſotle, and the common Syſtems of Logic and Me- 


taphiſics uſed in the Schools, and much averſe to the ſcholaſtic 


Diſputations: He reſolved to attempt ſomething that Way, and 
formed the Plan for his Effay on Human Undenſlanding, which 


he proſecuted with all the Diſpatch his other Affairs permitted; 
He was {till properly in the Service of his Patron, who, being 
created Earl of Shaftſhury, and Lord Chancellor the follo 

Year, engaged Mr. Locke as his Secretary. He held this Plate 
till November, 1673, when he had a Commiſion from the Board 
of Works, and 500l. per Ann. But this terminated the 

next Year ; for the Commiſſion ry to the Board nr wal 
diſſolved. 

In 1674, he again returned to his Studies at Oed, — 
took the Bachelors Degree in Phyſic; but his Studies were in- 
terrupted by an Indiſpoſition tending to a Conſumption, and he 
went to France the next Summer for his Health. His Thoughts 
were, however, employed on the Subjects of his Eſſay, which 
he communicated to Lord Herbert, and received no ſmall En- 
couragement in the intended Work: But did not neglect his 
Attention to the Science of Phyſic, and was much eſteemed by 
that Faculty, eſpecially Dr. Syd-nham and Dr. Mapletoft, with 
whom he held a Correſpondence _ his len at cf 
ler. 

The Earl of Sbaſtſbury being reſtored to Packs at Coun in 
1679, Mr. Locke was ſent for to be his Secretary, when his 
Lordſhip was made Preſident of Sir William Temple's Council; 
but being diſgraced and impriſoned in leſs than half a Yegr, he 


1 


fled into Holland, where our Author thought proper to follow 


him for his own Safety, as he had the Meaſures of the Govern- 
ment at that Time; and, as he ſteadily adhered to Revolution 
Principles, he was obliged to remain Abroad, as it were, con- 
cealed, which was probably no ſmall Diſadvantage to him in 
reſpect to Riches ; but it gave him an Opportunity for Writing 
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6.8: Vaciers. of Subjefn, which be did with ſuch Strength, 
of Seatiment, and of Reaſoning, as will wha be _ 
2 by the Friends of Truth and Liberty. (44 

Soon aſter his Return to England, which was fin the len 
which convoyed. the Prince of Orange) in February, 1689, he 

was made Commiſſioner of Appeals, which was 2004. per Ann. 
and was offered to go Abroad in Character of Envoy to the 
Court of the Emperor, or to the Elector of Brandenburg, | but he 
declined: both, and accepted the Invitations he received to reſide 
at dir Francis Marſham's at Oates in Eſſex,. where, beſides the 
- Agreeableneſs of the Seat and the Benefit accruing to his Health, 

- he found, in Lady Marſium, a Friend and Companion exactly 
| to his Wiſn: A Lady of contemplative and ſtudiqus Complexi - 
on, and innured to deep and refined Speculations, which con- 
tributed to animate our Author in a further Exertion of his Ta- 
lents on many intereſting and important Subjects: Here we ſind 
him writing in Defence of the Revolution, — and j aa ae 
ng to aſcertain the Standard of the Engliſh Coin. 

In 1695, he was appointed Commiſſioner of Trade and Plan- 
. which much engaged him for about three Vears in the 
Affairs of State; after which he returned to Oates, the fore - 
mentioned Seat of Lady Marſbam, and there continued to the 
End of his Life. He was very ſenſible of his Diſſalution, and al- 
_ ways ſpoke of it with great Compoſure. He expired on the 28h 
of Oober, 1704, in the 73d Year of his Age. His Body was 
interred in the Church at Gares. For a Catalogue of his many 
and valuable Works, on a Variety of Subjects, chiefly political 
and mechanical, befides a ſma}] Treatiſe on the Newtonian Philo- 
ſophy, we may refer the in to the new e Biography 
Dictionary. 

His Character has been — attomptnd, particularly by iy 
Pethr Cofte,, his Companion and Amanuenſis : But the 
Elogium upon him was certainly that of the late Queen Care 
tint, who erected a Pavilion in Richmond Park in Honour of 
Philoſophy, where ſhe placed our Author's Buſt, on a Lev 
with Bacon, Newton, and-Clarke, as the four, principal Engl 
Virtuoſi. But this Parallel will not meet with much Appro- 
- bation from thoſe who beſt underſtand Nature and Science. 
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loſophers us. well # the beſt of Men, was born at Lifmore,. 
in the Province of Munter in Irilamd,” upon the 2 5th'of January, 
1626-7, his Father was Richard, Earl df Cort, being his ſeventh Sun Io 
and the fourteenth Child, by one of the molt ' accompliſhed Wo- 1 
men, Who dying when this Son was ſcarce three Years old, the = 
Care of his infant Years devolved on the Father, who was not * 
wanting in the Care of his Conſtitution nor Education. Be 
had ſo gteat Avenſion to the ill judged Fonddeſs of ſome Farents, 1 
who wil! fearee let the Sunſhine, or the Wind blow upon their 
Children; that he committed him to the Care of x Nurſe in the 4 
Country, with Orders to bring him up hardy; and this pro — © 
bably contributed to his being of a ſtrong and vigorous 3 1 
tution. When he had paſſed through the neceſſary Rudiments 
of School. learning in that Country, in the Year 1635, his ka. | I 
ther ſent him to England, in order to be educated at Eaton un- Wo 
der dir Henry Morton, an intimate Acquaintance of lid Facher's © 4 
Here he ſoon diſcovered 2 Force of Underſtanding, and ſuch 2 1 
Diſpoſition” to improve and cultivate it, as gave great Hopes of 
his future Eminence: Here he continued for three Years, when, 
his Father carried him to his own Seat at Stallridge, where be 
remamed ſome Time under the Care of one of his Chaplaing. | | 
——— Here he wrote ſome Memoirs of his early Years; in | 
which he diſcovered a very ſerious Furn of Mind, as he firft, _ .. 
and very minutely, relates various remarkable Inſtances of di- 
vine Goodneſs, in his many ſignal Eſcapes from eminent Dan- - 
ger of his Life; whereby he was probably led, or determined 2 
upon devoting himſelf to the Study of Religion in its genuine 
Principles and Practices, particularly to the Study of the Holy | 
Seriptures in their original Languages. For theſe Purpoſes, b..- 
bout the Year 1640; he went to the Univerſity of Laden inn 
Holland, where he received his academical Education, and aſtet⸗ | 
wards travelled into France, Stoitzerland, and Jtaly, where he 4 
made ſuch ednſiderable Improvements in the oriential Languages? 
(which he n for many Years — 4 _ 
4H — 
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Burnet took Notice, in his funeral Diſcourſe upon him, that he 
could have quoted all the remarkable Paſſages of the Old Tyfta- 
no Ry readily in the Hebrrw,/ or thole of the Naw Teſtament 
in Gree 

Upon his Return from his Travels, about the Year 1655, ty 
ſettled in the Univerſity of Oxford, where he proſecuted his 
dies with great Vigour, eſpecially thoſe of experimental Philoſo- 
phy and Chymiſtry, in which he ſpent. a conſiderable Sum of 
Money, entertaining Operators to work in the Laboratory, 
which he had built for his own Uſe, Here he read the 
| Philoſophy of Ari/totle and Des Cartes, with a Criticiſm and At- 
tention that enabled him to form right Judgment with reſpe&t 
thereto; And finding their Account of Thirſys were founded 
chiefly on. Conjecture and mere Hypotheſis, he ſaw the greater 
Expediency and Advantages of Philoſophy founded on Experi- 
ments, and therefore proceeded with great Steadineſs on thoſe 
Principles which were more certain and demonſtrable. _ 

He frequented, likewiſe, the Society of the Virtus, who 
met in the Apartment of Dr. Millini, Warden of Madbam Cd 
lege (which they ſtiled the philoſophical College): Here many . 
united with bim in the Improvement of experimental Philoſo- 
phy, among whom were Dr. Seth Ward, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. 
Bathurſt, Mr. Chriſtopher Wren, Mr. Rook, and ſeveral others. 
For ſome Time they were not under the Regulations and 
Orders of a Body corporate, but communicated to each other 
their Sentiments, with great Freedom, which they either had 
or apprehended might be confirmed by Example: This they 
continued till the latter End of the Year 1658, when many 
of them removed from Oxferd; and the greater Part coming 
to Londen, they uſually met at, Greſham College, and united, 
with many other learned and ingenious Gentlemen, in their 
Improvements of the trye Principles of Philoſophy by Ex- 
periments, | 

In the Year 1657, our Author communicated feveral Ex- 
periments on the Ax PuMe, which was in ſome Meaſure 
his own Invention, and perſected by that ingenious Philoſo- 
pher Mr, Hob. By this Means he diſcovered and demonltra- 
ted ſeveral Qualities of the Air, ſo as to lay a Foundation for 
8 compleat Theory; whereby his Improvements became very 
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condulatabing and his Character, on ne highly 
eſteemed by thoſe who knew Kim. 


& 
Q 


Ahaut ithis Time dhe famous Dr. Wall, | > difinguithed 


for his-Philoſophical and Mathematical Learning, did him the 
Honour to dedicate to him his excellent Treatiſe on the 
Cycloid, and Dr. Nathamel Fligbmore, a very eminent Phyſi- 
cian, dedicated an eee enn Hiſtary 
of Generation. 

Not long after the Reſtoration of King Charles U. when 
the Royal Society was incorporated, he was one of the firſt 
Members of it, and appointed one of the Council to it, and 
afterwards Preſident z where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as Mr. 
Moad obſerves, as the greateſt Promoter of the New Philoſo- 
phy (as it was then called) of any amongſt his Cotemporaries: 
And for this Purpoſe, he maintained a Correſpondence with 
ſeveral Proficients in theſe Sciences, particularly Sir _ 
Newton. 

He took great Pains to acquire a proper and mee. 
ledge of the various Properties of natural Bodies, and commu- 
nicated the Reſult. of his Enquiries, when it-might be: done 
with Satisfaction and Uſefulneſs. Some of theſe were the 
following: That the Matter of all natural Bodies is the 
ſame, viz. an extended, diviſible, impenetrable Subſtance :;—— 
That the Principles of natural Bodies depend partly on the 
Influence of external Objects, as well as the primary Aﬀec- 
tions of Matter lle likewiſe inveſtigated the Nature of 


Fluids. the great Effects of unheeded and languid Mo- 


tion. the Nature of Heat and Cold. —and the final 
Cauſes of natural Things. Ile likewiſe invented, ot im- 
proved an Inſtrument for eſtimating the Difference of Metals; 
explained an Inſtrument, called the Statica! Hygroſcope, 
to ſhew_ the different Variations of Weather, and the De- 
ſcription of -a Cord Hygrometer; made many curious 
Diſcoveries with Reſpect to the Ajr ; — the Nature of the 
human Blood 3, exhibited many Experiments to prove 
the Properties of Mineral Waters, and for making ſalt Water 
ſweet; and uſed a Variety of Methods to improve the Know- 
ledge of the Materia Mzdica.———He ſearched into the Ori- 
gin and Virtue of Gems; —— the determinate Nature of 
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Efluvia, their Sublety- and 5 the. Incaleſcence of 


Gold and Mercury; — the Cauſes of Attraction and $uc- 
tion; — and the Nature of Electricity. ——  /He'likewiſe 
ſtudied and ſhewed-»the- Uſe: of! ſpecific Medicinesg with its 
Reconciliableneſs to the corpuſcular Philoſophy, and the Ad- 
vautages and U ſe of ſunple Medicines . He likewiſe made 
many elaborate Proceſſes in Chymiſtry, which he collected to- 
gether and left, as a Kind of hermetic Legacy, to the ſtudi- 
ous Diſtiples of that Att. Dr, Barrhaave therefore ſaid 
of him, To him we owe the Secrets of Fire, Air, Water, 
Animals, Vegetables, and Foſſils: 80 that from bis Works 
may be deduced, the whole Syſters of natural Knowledge. 
But Philoſophy and RING; Nature, though they en- 
gaged his Attention deeply, did not engroſs it intirely, ſince 
we find that he ſtill continued to purſue critical and theological 
Studies: In theſe he had the Aſſiſtance of ſome great Men, par- 
ticularly Dr. Edward Pocacke, Mr. Thomas Hyde, and Mr. Ga- 
mel Clarke,” all of great Eminence for their Skilt in the oriental 


Languages. He had alſo a ſtrict Intimacy with Dr. Thomas 


"Barlow, at that Time Keeper of the Bodlcian Library, en 
wards Biſhop of Lincoln. i „ Mee ee 
2:1; About the Year 1663, Mr. Boyle i080 ſome aks of the 
Royab Favour; and was treated with much Civility and Reſpect by 
the two great Miniſters, the Lord Treaſuter Souilunpton and Lord 
Chancellor Carenaom. He was ſollicited by the latter to enter into 
Holy Orders, not only out of Regard to bim and his Family, 


but chiefly with a View to ſerve the Church itſelf, my Lord 


Clarendon declaring, that his unblemiſhed Life and diſtinguiſhed 
Learning would do Honour to any eccleſiaſtical Preſerments he 
might attain. ——— Mr. Baye cohſidered all this with due At- 
tention, but, to ballance theſe, he reſſected, that; in the Situa- 
tion of iLife he was in, whatever he wrote in ſupport of Reꝶgion 
: would have as great Weight as if he was in the Character of a 
Clegyman That he needed no Aeceſſions with reſpect 
to Fortune, nor indeed any eager Appetite for greater; but, a- 
bove all, according to his wanted Modeſty, he frankly deelared, 
that he had not felt any Motion or Tendency of Mind which he 
could ſafely eſteem a Call from the Holy Ghaſt; and ſo not ven- 


| * to take Holy re he ſhould be found ' to. have lied 
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mis it. Hechoſe therefore 16 putſue: his philoſopbical Studies 


in ſuch a Manner as might de moſt HfeQual for the Support of 


Religion, and 2 do communicate to the World che its of 
thoſe Studies. Nene ana A raw » 15 


He was conſtant to the eber butch, an rely 4 P 


ſecution in Matters of Conſcienee, and averfe to all contratted 


Notions of Religion. He had poſitffed hitnſelf of ſuch an àmia- 
ble Vie wof Chriſtianity, ſeparated from either ſupetſtitibus Prac- 
tices, ot the Sourneſs of Parties: He conſidered" it as 4.8 — 
of Truths, which ought to purify the Hearts and gov 

Lives of thoſe hO profeſs it: He loved no Practice ee 
ed to leſſen that, nor any Nieeties which oocaſ0Hed 'Divifions 
among Chriſtians. He loved no HO Thoughts, nor fuper- 
ſitious Opinions in Religion and thereforey" us he did not Hut 
himſelf within a Party, ſo neither did he "ut any Party oilt 
from him. He nad a particular Averfion to afl thelEOpinions 
and Practiees Which ſeemed, to bim, to defitoy Morallty afl 
Charity. Sevefities and Perſecutiom upon the Actd unt of Ne. 
gion, he looked upom as directiy oppofite to the Bplrit of it. te 
was extremely candid and courtevits, and free of Roceſs even lo 
Strangers and Foreigners. ——— His Laboratory way conſtant- 
ly open to the Curious, whom he permitted to moſt of his Prd- 
ceſſes, He was plain, unaffected, and temperate in s 
Life, and bor all his Infiemities and Pains with che Decenoy 
and Submiſſion that became a Chriſtian and a Philoſopher and 
whatever he was in the Sight of Men, how pure and ſpotleſs ſo- 


ever his Character appeared to the World, he wis; in Reality, 


the fame in his moſt ſecret Receſſes. He allbwed himſelf a great 
deal of decent Chearfulneſs, having nothing of that Moroſeneſs 


which ſome-Philoſopers have been chargeable with, nor of that 
Affectation which Men of extraordinary Piety often run into 


without being well aware of. His Charity and Generofi- | 


ty were the moſt exemplary imaginable, great Sums were teadi- 


ly parted with by him without the Partialities of Sett; Country, 
or Relations. This may be evideneed, in a Variety of Inſtan- 
ces, as the- general Tenour of his Conduct. He ſpoke 


of the Government, even in Times which he diſliked, and upon 


Occaſions which he ſpared not to condemn, with a remarkable 


Exactneſs. King Charles the Second, King James, and King 


Mil- 
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Ven were ſo highly pleaſed with his Converſation, that they 

+ uſed to converſe with him with great Familiarity. — His four 

elder Brothers being all Noblemen, he was ſeveral Times offered 
"a Peerage, which he conſtantly refuſed to accept z but he procur- 

ed a Title, which without derogating from the Digaity of Kiogs, 
muſt be acknowledged beyond their Prerogative to conſer. 
He had too unblemiſhed a Candour to be capable of thoſe little 
Arts and Practices which the World generally term M idm. 
He could neither lie nor equivocate, but could be ſilent, and by 
practiſing that with Prudence and Diſcretion he recovered him- 
| ſelf upon many uneaſy, Occaſions. He made true Judgment of 
Men and Things, and his, Advices were ſolid and rational 3 and 
if Caution and Modeſty gave too ſtrong a Bias, his Invention 
was, fruitful to ſuggeſt good Expedients, He entertained a very 

high Opinion of the Dignity of human Nature, and of the great 

Man is. capable of: But was ſurprized, to ſee 

have: little: the Generality, even of the more polite Part, were 
influenced by manly Principles and rational Motives. He very 

early perceived that the Affairs and Favours of Courts were very 

precatious, and therefore withdrew himſelf from the flattering 
Temptations of it, at 3 Time, ſays Dr, Burnet, when he was 
treated with Marks of Diſtinction. He had the Principles of an 

 Ringh/hman as well as of a Proteſtant, too deep in him to becor- 
rupted or cheated out of them; and in theſe he ſtudied to fortiſy 
all that converſed with him. He had a prodigious extenſive, a3 
well as accurate Knowledge, and carried the Study of the Hebrew 
Language very far into the rabinical Writings and the other orien- 
tal Languages. He had read ſo much of the Fathers as to form a 

clear Judgment of all the eminent Ones. He had ſtudied the Scrip- 
tures with great Aſſiduity, and had gone with great Attention thro 

the controverſial Parts of Religion, ſo as to be Maſter of the whole 
Body of Divinity. - He run thro” the whole Compals of the 

mathematical Sciences, and tho” he did not ſet himſelf, ſays Bi- 

. ſhop Burnet, to ſpringnew Game, yet he knew even the abſtruſeſt 
Parts of Geometry. Geography, in the ſeveral Patts of 

it which related to N avigation or Travelling, and Books of Tra- 
vels, were his Diverſion. He went very accurately thro' 
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cſecially of living Animals, though he knew chels 10 be moſt 


inſtructing. But, for the Hiſtory of Nature, ancient and mo- * 


gern, of the Productions of all Countries, of the Virtues and 
Improvements of Plants, of Ores and Minerals, and all the 
Varieties that are in them, in different Climates, he was by 
much, ſays the Writer laſt quoted, the Readieſt and moſt Per- 
fet that I ever knew, in the greateſt Compaſs and with the 
trueſt Exactneſs. This put him in the Way of making all that 
vaſt Variety of Experiments, beyond any Man, for what we 
know, that everlived. And in theſe, as he made a great Pro- 
greſs in new Diſcoveries, ſo he uſed ſo nice a Strictneſs and de- 
livered them with ſo ſcrupulous a Truth, that all who have ex- 
amined them have found how ſafely the World may depend up- 
on them, But his peculiar and favourite Study was Chymiſtry, 
ia which he engaged with none of thoſe ſiniſter and ambitious 
Deſigns that drew many into them. His Deſigns was only to 

find out Nature, to fee into what Principles things might be re- 
ſolved, and of what they were compounded, and to prepare good 
Medicaments for the Bodies of Men, He made * 2 
Charity to others, as well as an Entertainment to himſelf ; em- 
ploying his Siſter, and others, in diſtributing his Preparations 
wherever they might be ſerviceable. Biſhop Burnet ſums up his 
Character in theſe Words: © He, who laboured moſt, at the 
greateſt Expence, and with the moſt Sacceſs, at Experiments, 
was Robert Boyle, the Earl of Corts youngeſt Son y he was looked 
upon by all that knew him, as a moſt amiable Patron, worthy 
of Imitation; and as a devout Chriſtian, humble and modeſt, 
unblemiſhed through Life, who delighted in nothing ſo much ag, 
in doing Good, mortified to the World, and living abſtracted 
from mere ſenſual Pleaſures and worldly Intereſt.” His Health, 
in the latter Part of his Life, was tender, and frequently inter- 
rupted ; yet, by obſerving an exact Regimen of Diet, and ne- 
ver indulging an Exceſs, he attained to the fixty-fourth Year 
of his Age, and retained his Sight to the haſt. The Picture of 
him, which is prefixed to many of his Works, is extremely like 
bim. He died December 30, 1691, and was interred in St. Mar- 
tin's in the Fields; his funeral Sermon was preached by Dr. 
Gilbert Burner, Biſhop of Saliſbury, on Eccleſ. ii. 26. For God 
giveth to a Man, that is good in his Sight, Wiſdom, Knowledge, and 
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Jo; a great Number of Flogies and Epitaphs upon him wet 


oon after publiſhed. Theſe are generally carried to tos great 4 

Length, as no Manis infallible, but there were in ſome particular 
Acts of his Life, ſuch ample Proofs of his moral and religious 
Character, as well as his philoſophical, that it is really no leſs 
than an Act of Juſtice to mention ſome of (them, via. 
His conferring on Dr. Saumderſon an honefary ſtipend, of 500. 
Year, for Bis ſingular Learning and Piety; when, by his At- 
tachment to the Royal Party (which our Author did not eſpouſe) 
he had loſt all his Preferments, and was reduced to very unhap- 

py Circumſtances.— He had very much at Heart the Care 
of Clergymen's Widows and theif Children; as alſo the aug- 
menting the Salaries of ſuch as could not well ſubſiſt on their 

Lieings. Theſe Ways he diſburſted more than 1000). per Am. 
5 About the Year 1682, he appropriated a very conſider- 
able Sum for the Propagation of the Goſpel amongſt the Indian, 
and was at the Charge of the Tranſlation, and an Impreſſion of 
the New Teſſament in the Malayan Tongue, which he ſent over 
all the E Indies. He beftowed.a noble Gratuity on the 
Tranſlator of Grotius on the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion into 
Arabic, and diſperſed an Impreſſion · into thoſe Countries where 
it was underſtood : Gave 700!l. to the Edition of the Ai 
Bible; and contributed a like Sum to an Impreſſion of the Bible 
in the Turkiſh Language. And he purchaſed many Books 


for the Promotion of Truth ind Religion throughout Great- Bri- 


tam. And laſtly, in Honour and Defence of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, founded a Lecture, for ever, with a handſome Salary. 
So that we may, with great Propriety, apply to him that com- 
pendious and genuine Character given of him by Dr. Shaw, vis. 
—— He had a true philoſophical Mind, well ſeaſoned with 
Humanity, Beneficence, and Goodneſs, After he had led us 
through all the Regions of Nature, conſidered , her various 
Productions, ſhewed us the Uſes and the Manner of convert- 


ing them to our ſeveral Purpoſes, convinced us that we live 


in a World moſt wiſcly contrived, wherein numberleſs _ 
Deſigns are at once carried on with unceaſing Variety, and 

manifeſted that all the Beings, and all the Bodies we. know, 
jointly conſpire as one whole, in bringing about the great 
Ends of Nature, he bids us not ſtop here, but leaves us full 
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of Alfarance, that the Farther we enquire into the Works k 
the univerſal Architect, the more Beauty and Harmony, ane 


[1 


the greater Uſe and Satisfaction we ſhall find amon them, and 


this as long as the Frame of the World endures,. Theſe noble, 
manly, and religibus Sentiments are what the Readet will find 
inculcated through moſt of the philoſophical and theological 
Works of Mr, Biylt; whoſe principal Aim and great Delight it 
was to benefit Mankind. His great Abilities in philoſophical 
Knowledge may, in Part, be judged of from the Elogiums be- | 
ſtowed on him by many, at that. Time diſtinguiſhed for their 
Learning, as Dr. Shaw, befote mentioned, Dr. Robert Plott, 
Dr. Herman Borrbunve, Mr. Bolton, Mr. Buagell, Dr. Halley, 
Dr. Nom, Mir. Fofeph Glanvillk, Franceſco Red, and others 3 
but more fully from his Works ; theſe were, indeed, very nu= 
merous, ſame on theological and chemical, but ptincipally an 
philoſophical Subjects, in all Siæty- three; beſides ſeveral Letters 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſaions j of which a Catalogue 
is given, with their Editions and Tranflations, and Extras 
frem ſundry of them, by way of Note, at the Cloſe of his Life, 
in the General Biographical Dictionary, to which we ſhall refer 
the Curidus, having already hinted at many of the ptincipal Sub- 
jects of his Inveſtigation, and preſuming a farther Detail of 
them would be thought unentertaining to our Readets. We 
ſhall, however, inſert the Character given of his Works by Mr. 
Poſeph Glanville + He ſays, His Works are ſufficietit to oblige 
all Mankind, and to erect an eternal Monument to his Memory. 
In his Works you will find the greateſt Strength of Neaſoning, 
and gentleſt Smoothneſs; the moſt generous Knowledge, and 
the ſweeteſt Modeſty ; the nobleſt Diſcoveries, and the ſincereſt 
Relations; the greateſt Self-denial, and univerſal Love to Meng 
the profoundeſt Iriſight into Philoſophy and Nature, and the 
moſt devout affectionate Senſe of God and Religion.“ | 

As to the Perſon of this great Man, we are told, that he way 
tall, but fender ; and his Countenance pale and emaciated z_ 
his Conſtititution tender and delicate, and was therefore very 
careful to obſerve and regulate himſelf, according to * 
Changes of the Weather by bis Thermometer. 

Mr. Boyle was never married, but we are credibly informed, e 
ir courted the n beautiful Duughter of c __ | 
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Monmouth, and that ta this Paſſion was owing his ſeraphic 
Love. He afterwards abſtained from Marridge, . * 
cal, or Philoſophical Motives, 1 5 2 
It is much admired by many, that Mr. B was . 
made a Peer ; 3 but this was not owing | to a want of Op 
nity, but his Choicexof a more private Character and Station, 
to devote his Life to thoſe Studies which were * "_ 
#6 the eh of his Life. | 


1 


2. LITE « Jous Woe wal 


JOHN NEWTON, an eminent Engliſh Mathematician 

| was the Grandſon of Jahn Newton of Axmouth in Denn- 
Hire, and Son of Humphrey Newton of Oundle in Northampton- 
hire, where he was born in 1622 : After he had received the 
proper Rudiments of a grammatical Education, he was ſent to 
Oxford, and commenced Commoner of St. Edmend's- Hall in 
1637. He took the Degree of Batchelor of Arts in 1641, 
and his diſtinguſhing Talents were ſo conſpicuous in the great 
Branches of Literature, that he was created Maſter of that 
Faculty the Year following, in Precedence to many other 
| Studients of Quality. At this Time, his Genius leading him 
principally to the Study of Aſtronomy. and the, Mathematics, 
he applied himſelf. diligently to thoſe Sciences, and made a 
great Proficiency in them, inſomuch that he was able to write: 
with great Skill and Accuracy on ſeveral, important Branches: 
thereof: But theſe did not engroſs all his Time and Study, 
theological Subjects were likwiſe attended to, ſo. as to quali- 
fy him for thoſe high Preferments in the Church which he ſoon. 
after enjoyed; for immediately upon the Reſtoration of King 
Charles II. he was created Doctor of Divinity at Qxfar& 


1 n 


- 


made one of the King's Chaplains, and Rector of Nef in 


Herefordſhire, in the Place of Mr. Jahn Toombs, who was 


ejected for Nonconformity, which Living he held till his Death. 


which happened at Roſs on Chriſimas- Day, 1678, We meet with 


no other remarkable Memoirs of his Life, His Wann 
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nument of his P U and d Skill" in the Mathematics: Theſe | 1 
are the principal, viz, * | Pl f et. 4 I 
5 Bess Nen in Wks Pact, een 2 
IT. Tables of Declination, Aſcenſiqn, Oe. bor caleula- 2 
tions. 1 5 * 9 os 3 
III. Trigonometria Britannica. Folic. '/# . 
IV. Chiliades centum Logariibmorum. N 
V. Geometrical Trigonometry. , 
VI. Mathematical Elements 
VII. A perpetual Diary. 7 Aa a 
VIII. A Treatiſe on Gauging, © | n 
IX. An Introduction to Aſtronomy. a 
X. An Introduction to Geography / With ten other roa. 
relative to thoſe Sciences. 


The IE, Fs ANCIS BLokDaL. 


RANCIS BLONDEL, ati Bias wk 
about the Year 1630; but Hiſtorians do not inform us 7 
pteciſely of the Time or Place: He was a Perſon of a diſtin- i 
guiſhed Genius, and having improved the Advantages of an 1 
early liberal Education, he made ſuch conſiderable Improve- 
ment in the mathematical Studies that he was choſen Regius 
Profeſſor of Mathematics at Paris, when he was about twenty⸗ 
one Vears of Age. He was afterwards appointed Governor 
to Lewis Henry de Lomenie, Count de Brieme, whom he ac- 
companied in his Travels from Jul 1652, to November 165 55 
an Account of which were publiſhed twice in 1660 and 1662. 
The Skill he acquired in his Profeſſion introduced him into 
ſeveral honourable Employments in civil Affairs: He was al- 
ſo intruſted with the Management of ſome Negociations with 
foreign Princes, and, at Length, arrived-to the Dignity of 1 
Councellor of State: He bad likewiſe the Honour to be ma- - 
ematival- Preceptor' to the Dauphin. — ä , 
4 1 2 | 
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| _ the Deſign of the. new Gates at Paris, after. the Dutch: Wap 
<p in 1672. He likewiſe » wrote ſome of the Inſeriptions for he 
Vas no leſs verſed in the Knowledge of the Belles \Lettres than 
in that of Geometry, as may be ſeen by the Compariſon he 
publiſhed between Pindar and Horace. He was afterward 
choſen Director of the Academy of Archie ge, and a Member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciencei, in all which he acquitted 
| himſelf with Dignity and Applauſe, and died February 1, 
1686. He prbliſhed a Vid of u but e an 
followings 8 


5 Some Notes on the Architsckure of Savey | 
11. A Courſe of Architecture, in three oy Folia 
III. A Courſe of Mathematics. 
IV. The Hiſtory. of the Roman Calnidar, 
V. The Art of throwing Bombs. 
VI. A new Manner of fortifying Flack, tc. 


— 
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The LIFE of BLaiss Darn 


LAISE PASCAL, an eminent ane of Francs, 
was born at Clermont in Auvergne the 19th of June, 1623. 
He deſcended from an ancient and honourable Family; his Father 


was Stephen Paſcal, Preſident of the Court of Aids, a learned Man, 


and an able Mathematician ; who having an extraordinary Ten- 
derneſs for his Son, and perceiving a remarkable Genius in him, 
quitted his Office in the Province, went and ſettled at Pari, 
and attended entirely to the Education of his Son, Prepared by 


z tractable Diſpoſition, he imbibed Inſtruction with a remark- 
able Eagerneſs and Improvement: His Genius was - plainly 
bent to the Mathematics: but this his Father cautiouſly kept 
him from, that he might not be hindered from other Branches 
of Learning, which he thought proper to precede it. How- 
ever, at Length he found Means to, inveſtigate ſome mathema- 
tical Theorems that was thought beyond the Power of mere natu- 


zal Capacity; from which Time his Father permitted, 4. 
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Elements than he underſtood them. When he was but 


fixteen_Years. of Age, he wrote a Treatiſe of conic Sections, 


which was counted, by the moſt Learned, a mighty Effort of 


Genius: And therefore it is no Wonder that Des Cartes, who 


had been in Holland along Time, ſhould, upon reading of it, 
chuſe to believe that Mr, Paſcal the Father was the real Author 
of it. At nineteen Years of Age, he contrived an ad- 
mirable artificial Machine, which was, at that Time, thought 
not to be equalled; And at twenty-three, having ſeen the Te. 
ricellian Experiment, he invented and tried a great Number of 
other Experiments. But our Author had not perſiſted very 
long in thoſe dry and difficult Studies, before his Mind took a 
new Turn, and he forſook philoſophical Diſquiſitions for a a 
Variety of other incidental Amuſements, which, however they | 
might ſerve to ſhew. his Wit, detracted from his Character in 
other Reſpets. - Theology ſeemed at firſt the favourite Topic, 
and he was eſteemed for ſome Time a devout Chriſtian as ' 
well as a-Student in that Profeſſion ; he is even ſaid to give 
himſelf up to Prayer and Mortification, and carried his Religion 
to mere ſuperſtitious Obſervances, But, as abſtracted as he 
appeared to be from the World, he could not forbear paying 
ſome Attention to what was doing in it; and he even intereſted 
himſelf in the Conteſt between the Jeſuits and Janſeniſts : That 
he wrote ſome Pieces on that Occaſion, the moſt remarkable 
were his Provinciales Lettress Theſe Letters, ſays Voltaire, may 
be conſidered as the Model of Eloquence and Humour, equal 
to Moliere or Boſſuet. Theſe Letters were intended to prove 
that the Jeſuits had formed æ Deſign to corrupt Mankind; 
and, for this Purpoſe, he ſelects ſome Characters among the 
Spaniſh and Flemiſh Jeſuits, as the Support of his Satyrs; fo 
that Voltaire calls Paſcal the firſt of Satyriſts, Another Charac- 
ter given of the Letters and the Author is, that though there 
is very little of the ſerious Turn, or a Concern diſcovered for 
ſerious practical Religion in them, the Author did not dege- 
nerate into a Licentiouſneſs of Conduct, which is too often the 
Caſe of thoſe who are ſuperſtitious Zealots for Religion at one 
Time, and afterwards diſcover and expoſe the Ignorance, Ar- 
tiice, Intrigues, and Impoſitions of Prieſts, Theſe Letters | 


406 BioeRATHIOUA PritLovoPrirca,. 
have been. tranſlated into a Variety of Languages, and t 
they received ſome Anſwers, they have nevertheleſs been deem- 
ed founded on too much Truth to be evaded. Mr. Paſtal died 
at Paris, . Auguſt 19, 1662, aged 39 Years.” After his Deuch 
it appeared, that he had wrote ſome N88. for the Prefs id. 
On the Equilibrium of Fluids; and another on the Weight of 
the Air, and other eee e We 
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| 82 William Pay, a ioguler im of a eee — 
n was the elder Son of Anthony Petty, a Clothier at 
Rumfey in Hampſhire, here he was born, May 16, 1625 lt 

is "hard to determine whether his Education was directed more 
by his Father, or himſelf; for being carried by his Father, 
when he was very young, to view the common Mechanics 1 


Work, he preſently took up the Tools and handled them with 


ſo much Dexterity, that he was encouraged to try his Genius 
in Mechanics very young, and at twelve Years of Age had at- 
tained to ſuch uncommon Skill in ſeveral mechanical Branches 
of Trade, as to equal moſt common Workmen. After this he 
went to the Grammar School at Rumſey, where, if we may be- 
lieve his own Account, in three Years Time he not only a- 
à competent Readineſs in the Latin, Greet, and Frenth 
ues; but alſo of all the Rules of common Arithmetic, ef 
practſcal ener Dialling, and the aſtronomical Part of Na- 
vigatisn: Thus inſtructed in Literature and the Knowledge of 
ſeveral mechanical Trades, he removed at the Age of Fiſteen to 
the Univetſity of Caen in Normandy, where he tarried about tuo 
Years: He returns again to England, and was preferred to ſome 
Office in the Navy: But having acquired about Sixty Pounds, 
he reſolves upon making ule of it for his farther Improvement in 
S Science: —— He turned his Thoughts now to the Study of 
Phyſic and Anatomy; and, to acquire Proficiency therein, in 
I . he viſited Leyden, Utrecht, * — and A and 
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continued in foreign Parts three Y cars. —— In 1647 he re- 
turned to England, and having invented an Inſtrument for dou- 
ble Writing, be obtained a Patent from the Parliament for 


teaching that Art for ſeventeen Years, Though thy Projed, | 


however promiſing in the Theory, did not turn to any good 


Account; yet, by this Means, our Author became known to 
many leading Men of thoſe Times: And teſiding for à little 


Time at Oxford, and obſerving their Proceedings in the Univer- 


ſity, he reſolved, if poſſible, to get himſelf fixed there. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to Mr. Hartfip, recommending.the Advances + 
ment of Learning, and intimating what Improvements he, had 
then made in ſome Parts thereof, he was ſent for to Oxford, 


and introduced at firſt as Aſſiſtant to the Profeſſorſhip of Ana- 
tomy: In the mean Time, he practiſed Chemiſtry and Phyſic 
with good Succeſs, and grew into ſuch Repute that the philo- 
ſophical Meetings, which preceded the Royal Society, were firſt 


held at his Houſe; and ſoon after, by a parliamentary Recom- 


mendation, he was put into a Fellowſhip at Brazen Noſe Col- 
lege, in the Place of one of the ejected Fellows, and created 
Doctor of Phyſic, March 7, 1649, and was admitted a; Can- 
didate of the College of Phyſicians on the 25th of June 1650; 
and upon the Reſignation of Dr. Clayton he ſucceeded him in 
the Profeſſorſhip of Anatomy, January 1, following, and was 


choſen Muſic Profeſſor at Greſham College on the 7th of the 


enſuing Month. In 1652 he was appointed Phyſician to 


the Army in Jreland, with a Salary of twenty Shillings per Dime 


He was likewiſe Phyſician to three Lord Lieutenants ſucceſ- 
lively, Lambert, Fleetwood, and Henry Cromwell. After 


the Rebellion in Ireland, he was appointed one of the Commilſ- | 


ſioners for dividing the forfeited Lands to the Army who ſup- 
preſſed it. When Henry Cromwell obtained the. Lieute« 
nancy of that Kingdom, in 1655, he made the Doctor his Se- 
cretary, and appointed him Clerk of the Council: He like- 
wiſe procured him to be elected a Burgeſs for Weft-Loo;in Corn- 


wall in Richard CromwelPs Parliament, which met in January, 
1658: But, upon the 25th of March following, Sir Hierom 


Sankey, Member for Moodſlock in Oxfordſbire, impeached him 
of high Crimes and Miſdemeanors in the Execution of his 
Office, This occaſioned a great deal of Trouble to the Noc- 


tor, 
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tor, as be was ſummoned before the Houſe of Commons; 
but notwithſtanding the aſſiduous Endeavours of his Friendsj 


in their Recommendations of him to Secretary Thurloe, ' — 


the Defence he made before the Houſe of Commons; his 'Ene- 


mies procured his Diſmiffion from his public Employments, in 
1659. He then retired to freland till the Reſtoration of King 


Charles II. ſoon aftet which he came into England, and was 
received very graciouſly by his Majeſty; and was made one of 
the Commiſſioners of the Court of Claims. April 17, 
1661, He received the Honour of Knighthood, and the Grant 


De. 

. Upon the incorporating: of the Royal gad, be was one of 
the fill Members, and of the Council eſtabliſhed therein: And 
though he had left off the Practice of Phyſic, his Name was 
continued as an honorary Member of the College of Phyſicians, 

About this Time, he invented his double bottomed Ship to 
fail againſt Wind and Tide, and afterwards gave a Model of 
this Ship to the Royal Society, which is till in their Repoſitory 5 
to whom alſo, in 1665, he communicated a Diſcourſe about the 
building of Ships, containing ſome curious Secrets in that Art! 


This was taken away by Lord Browncher, ſaying, it was too 


great an Arcanum of State to be commonly peruſed. However, 


Sir William's new planned Ship performed one Voyage from 


Dublin to Holyhead in Fuly 1663 ; but finding it failed in ſome 
Reſpects, he ſpent two Years or more in perfecting the wiſhed- 
for” Improvement; but at length he declined it, as he could 


not bring the ſeveral Purpoſes he had in view to unite and co- 


incide with each other. / 

In 1666, he drew up a Treatiſe on the Wealth and Erpences 
of England, and the Method of raiſing Taxes in the moſt equal 
Manner, which was eſteemed a laudible Undertaking and judi- 
ciouſly executed. The Year following, he married 
Elizabeth, Daughter of Sir Hardreſs Waller, Knt. But this did 
not draw off his Mind from the Purſuit of other Studies; be 
taought of public Utility, and communicated them to the Rya 
Society, particularly on the Improvement of Land Carriage, 
Guns, and Pumps. But a few Years after, all his Purſuits 


were determined by a Gangrene in his Foot, ws 


e 
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Period to his Life in the 65th Year of his Age, aſter having 
made Proviſion for his numerous Relations for. their comfortable 
Subſiſtance, and bequeathed ſeveral Sums for the Relief of the 
Poor in ſeveral Pariſhes ; and in his Will, wherein he bequeaths 
his real and perſonal Eftate (not leſs than 12,000). per Ann.) 
to his Widow and three Children, he likewiſe conjured them 
to pay a principal Regard to public Uſefulneſs. He died in the 


Profeſſion of that F aith,” and in the Practice of fuch Worſhip, 


as wete eſtabliſhed by the Laws of his Country, rather yielding 


a ſubmiſſive Subjection than critically examining theqlogical 


Subjects. The Variety of Purſuits in which Sir William was 
engaged, ſhews him to have had a Genius capable of almoſt 
every, Thing his Inclination led him to enquire-into ; and it is a 
Matter of Wonder that he found Time for Writing near twenty 
miſcellaneous Tracts and Diſcourſes, many of them on intereſt- 
ing and important Subjects, but not being A 17 of a Mo 
Nay are not here inſerted. * 


» 
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The LIFE of HENRY OLDENBURG. 


ENRY OLDENBURG, deſcended. from an ancient 
1 2 and honourable Family who were Earls of the County of 
Aldenburg in Weſtphalia : Our Author was born in the County of 
Bremen in the Lower Saxony, about the Year. 1626, and. was 
Conful for his Countrymen at London in the Time of the long 
Parliament and Cromwel/; but being diſcharged of that Employ, 
he was made Tutor to the Lord Henry Obryan, an Triſh Noble» 
man, whom he attended to the Univerſity of Oxford; and, in 
1656, he entered himſelf a Student in that Univerſity, by the 
Name of Henricus Oldenburg, Bremenſis Nabilis Saxo, principally 
for the Advantage of conſulting the Bodlzian Library. He was 
afterwards appointed Tutor to Lord Cavendiſb, and became in- 
timately acquainted with Adi/ton the Poet. During his Reſi- 
dence at Oxford, he became alſo acquainted with the Members 


of chat Society there, which gave Birth to the Royal Society; 
Kd SL © K | "> | and, 
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and, upon the Foundation of this latter, he was elected Fel: 
low and when the Society found it neceſſary to have two Secre- 
taries, he was appointed Aſſiſtant to Dr. Wilkins, He applied 
himſelf, with extraordinary Diligence, to the Buſineſs of this 
Office, and began the Publication of the Philoſophical Tranſaftion 
with Number I. in 1664, and, in order to diſcharge this Taſk 
with greater Pleaſure to himſelf, and Satisfaction to the Society, 
he held a Correſpondence with more than ſeventy learned Per- 
ſons, and others, upon a vaſt Variety of Subjects, in different 
Parts of the World: This would have proved a much greater 
Fatigue, had not he (as he told Dr. Lefer) managed it ſo as to 
make one Letter anſwer another ; and that to be always freſh, 
he never read a Letter till he was ready to anſwer it forthwith 
ſo that the Multitude of his Letters cloyed him not, nor ever 
lay upon his Hands, Among others, he was a conſtant Cor- 
reſpondent of the Hon. Robert Boyle, and tranſlated many of 
that ingenious Gentleman's Works into Latin, 

About the Year 1674, he was drawn into a Diſpute with 


Mr. Robert Hooke, who complained, that the Secretary had not 


done him Juſtice in the Hiſtory of the Tranſactiont, with Reſpect 
to the Invention of the ſpiral Spring for Pocket Watches : The 
_ Conteſt was carried on with ſome Warmth on both Sides, but 
was, at Length, terminated to the Honour of Mr. Oldenburg ; 
for, purſuant to an open Repreſentation of the Affair to the 
Royal Society, the Council thought fit to declare, in Behalf of 
the Publiſher, that they knew nothing of Mr. Heoke having 
publiſhed a Book intitled, Lampas, &c. but * that the Pub- 
liſher of the Tranſaction had carried himſelf faithfully and ho- 
neftly in the managing the Intelligence of the Royal dotiam + 
Mr. Oldenburg continued to publiſh the Tranſa/7ions, as before, 

till Ne. CXXXVI, in 1677; after which, the Publication was 
diſcontinued till the January following} which was again feaſ- 
ſumed by his Sueceſſor in the Secretary's Office, Mr. Nehemiah 
Grew, who carried it on till the End of February 1678. 

Our Author likewiſe attended, in ſome Meaſure, to theolo- 
gical Controverſy, and endeavoured to effect a Reconciliation 
between the Calvinifts and Lutherans : But, ſoon after, he ſided 
with the Calvinifts, took the Covenant, became a Member of 
the Aſſembly of Divines at Wy/iminfler, and had ſeveral Places 
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from them. Afterwards, he joined the Independents, took the 
Engagement, and all other Oaths that followed, till the Reſto- 
ration. | 

Mr. Oldenburg died at his Houſe at Charlton, near Greenwich 
in Kent, in Auguſt, 1678, and was interred there. 

He publiſhed; beſides what has beeti already . 
twenty Tracts, chiefly on theological and political Subjects; in 
which he principally aimed at reconciling the Differences, 


and promoting Peace: A Catalogue of which may be ſeen 
at the Concluſion of his Life, in the new general Biographical 


W 


The LIFE of NAnuUAH GEW. 

N EHEMIAH GREW, an eminent Phyſician and Phi- 
loſopher, the Son of the Rev. Mr. Obadiah Grew of Co- 
ventry, the Place of our Author's Birth, but in what Year Hif- 
torians have not preciſely informed us; but, by ſome Circum- 
ſtances; it appears to be about'the Year 1628. 
Mr. Nehemiah Grew was very early prepared for an academi= 
cal Education, and, as his Father inclined to the Principles of 
the Nonconformiſts, he ſent his Son abroad to compleat his Edu= 
cation in one of the foreign Univerſities, where he took the De- 
gree of Doctor of Phyſic: After which, reſolving to ſettle in 
Londin, he ſtood Candidate for an honorary Fellowſhip in the 
College of Phyſicians, and was admitted, He then applied 
himſelf, with great Aſſiduity, to the Practice of Phyſic, and his 
Fame for Skill in his Profeſſion particularly recommended him 
to the Efteem of the Royal Society, where he was choſen 
Fellow ſome Years before, and, upon the Death of Mr. Olden- 
burg, their Secretary, fucceeded him in that Office in 1677, in 
Conſequence whereof, he carried on the Publication of the Phi- 
loephical Tranſaftimis from January enſuing till February 1678 : 
In the mean Time, purſuant to an Order of Council, that ſame 
Year he drew up a Catalogue of the natural and artificial Curio- 

lities a to the Society, 3 at London in 1681, in 
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a folio Volume. This was ſoon after followed by a compata- 
tive Anatomy of the Stomach and Guts. In- 1682, - he 
He wrote ſeve- 
 - ral other Treatiſes, which were ſo much eme by the learn- 
ed World both at Home and Abroad, that they were tranſlated 


/ publiſhed the Anatomy of Plants, Folio. 


into Loves by F orcigners, vin. 


1. Oblexrations on the 3 of Snow. . | 

2. Fhe Deſcription and Uſe of the Pares of the kun, 1 

3- Cofmologia Sacra, or a De Diſcourſe of the UN- 
VERSE, Folio. | | 


Thus he paſſed his Time with FR Reputation and Advan- 


tage of a learned Author, and an able Practitioner in his Pro- 


ſeſſion, till he was n removed by Death, on March 25, 
1 7 1 1 . * 


Rn 


The Life of Cuavpius Francis Dacwalss, 


IL AUDIUS FRANCIS DECHALES vos a 
lent. Mathematician, Mechanic, and Aſtronomer :. He was 


born at Chambery, the Capital of Savoy, in the Year 1611: He 
deſcended'from a noble Family, which had produced many Per- 


ſons diſtinguiſhed for theis Learning, Capacity, Piety, or Uſe» 
fulneſs, of which Moreri has ſpecified ſome. Our Author ex- 


celled in the mathematical and mechanical Sciences, not that he 


was bent upon, or was happy in making new Diſcoveries ; but 
his Talent rather lay in inveſtigating the Nature, underſtanding 


well the Theory, and explaining the ſame with that Eaſe and 
Accuracy, as perhaps rendered him equally uſeful and deſerving _ 


Efteem : He is always allowed to have made the beſt Uſe of the 


Productions of other Men, and to have drawn the ſeveral Parts 


of the Science of | Mathematics together with great Clearneſs 
and Judgment. It is alſo ſaid of him, that his Probity was not 
inferior to his Learning, and that both theſe Qualities made him 
generally admired and beloved at Paris, where, for four Years 

together, he read public mathematical Lectures in the Coley 
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taught the Art of Navigation, and was afterwards Profeſſor of 
Mathematics in the Univerſity of Turin, and died the 28th of 


March, 1678, ee anang: «ther Works which do 


hann ene. 


$ 


. An Edition of Eudid's ELEMENTS, 5 he * truck 2 


out the unſerviceable Propoſitions, and annexed the Uſe of thoſe - 
he has kept in. 


II. A Diſcourſs of FoORTIFICATION, and another of Navi- ; | 
GATION 2. Theſe Performances, with ſome others, were collected 


in 3 Volumes, Folio, under the Title of Mundus Mathematicus, | 
being indeed a compleat Courſe of Mathematics: The firſt Vo- 


lume includes the firſt Six Books of Emuchd, with the Eleventh 


and Twelfth; an arithmetical Tract, Theodoſaus's Sperics, Tri- 
gonometry, practical Geometry, Mechanics, Statics, univer- 


ſal Geography, a Diſcourſe upon the Loadftone, civil Archi- 


tecture, and the Carpenters Art. The ſecond Volume furniſhes 
Directions for Stone · cutting; military Architecture; Hydroſta- 


tics; a Diſcourſe of Fountains and Rivers; hydraulic Machines, 


or Contrivances for Water-works ; Navigation, /Optics, Per- 
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of Clermont. —— Then he removed to Marſeilles, where he 


- 


ſpective, Catoptrics, and Dioptics. The third Volume treats | 


of Muſic 3 Pyretechnia, or the Operations of Fire and Furnace; 


A Diſcourſe of the Uſe of the Aſtrolabe; Gnomonics, or the 


Art of Dialling ; Aſtronomy, a Tract upon the Calendar, Af. 
trology, Algebra, and the Method of indiviſible and conic See- 
tions. But this Work was afterwards much enlarged, and 


publiſhed in 4 Vol. Folio, ene in _ 
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The L IF E of EvanGE8LISTE ToxrrIceLLL 


VANGELISTE TORRICELLL, an illuftrious Ma- 


thematician and Philoſopher of taly, was born at Faenza, 
October 15, 1608, and was educated in Greek and Latin by his 


| Uncle, who was a Monk, probably to qualify him for ſome ec- 


cleſiaſtical Dignity : But natural lnclination led him to cultivate 


ma- 
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mathematical Knowledge, which he purſued ſome Time upon 
the Strength of his own Genius, having no Maſter to inſtruct 
him ; but at twenty Years of Age he went to Rome, where he 
continued the Study of this Science under Father Benedicr Caſ- 
| telli, Caftelli had been a Scholar to the great Galilei, and hal 
been called by Pope Urban VIII. to be a Profeſſor of Mathema- 
tics at Rome: Torricelli, however, made ſuch Progreſs in his 
Studies under this Maſter, that, having read Galiks's Dialogues; 
he compoſed a Treatiſe concerning Motion upon his Principles. 
Caſtell, aſtoniſhed at the Performance, tarried it and read it to 
Galilei, who heard it with Pleaſyre, and conceived an high E- 
ſteem and Friendſhip for the Author: Upon this Ca/telli propo- 
fed to Galileo, that Torricelli ſhould come and live with him, re- 
commending him as the propereſt Perſon he could have, ſince 
he was the moſt capable of comprehending thoſe ſublime Specu- 
lations which his own great Age; Infirmities, and, above all, 
want of Sight, prevented him from giving to the World, Gal- 
leo accepted the Propoſal, and Torricelli the Employment, as 
Things of all others the moſt agreeable and advantageous to each. 
Galileo was at Florence, whither Torricelli arrived the 11th of 
Ofober, 1641, and ſoon began to take down what Galileo dic- 
tated, to regulate his Papers, and be as ſerviceable as he could 
in that Capacity: But, as pleaſing as this Situation was; he did 
not enjoy the Pleaſure of it long; for, at the End of three 
Months Galileo died. Torricelli was then about to return to 
Nome, but the grand Duke Ferdinand II. engaged him to con- 
tinue at Fhrence, making him his own Mathematician for the 
preſent, and promiſing him the Profeſſor's Chair as ſoon as it 
ſhould be vacant. — Here he applies himſelf intenſely to 
Mathematics, Phyſics, and Aſtronomy, and made many Im- 
provements, with ſome Diſcoveries. He greatly improved the 
Art of making Microſcopes and Teleſcopes ; and it is generally 
acknowledged, that he firſt found out the Method of aſcertain- 
ing the Weight of the Atmoſphere by Quickſilver, or Mercury; 
the Barometer being called from him the ToRRICELLIAN, Tous, 
and FORRICELLIANEXPERIMENT. Great Things wereexpec- 
ted from him, and great Things would probably have been perform- 
ed by him, if he had lived: But he died, after a few Days Il!nefs, the 


25th of Oeicler, 1647, when he had juſt entered his ſortieth Year. 
| He 
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fe had publiſhed, at Florence, in 1644, a Volume entitled, 
Opera -Geometrica, in Quarto, and a poſthumous Piece, pub- 
liſhed 1715, called, Lexioni Accademiche. Theſe are Diſcourſes 
deliverèd by Way of Oration LecTvas, the firſt to the Academy 
of La Cruſca, for being admitted a Member of that Body : The 
reſt are upon Subjects of Mathematics and Phyſics. —Prefixed 
to the Whole, is a long Life of Torricelli, by Thomas Buonguen- 

turt, a Gentleman of Flarence, 
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The LIFE of PeTEr PeTIT, - 


ETER PETIT, a Mathematician of France, was born 

at Mantlucon in the Year 1600, and there ſpent the firlk 
Part of his Life, where he cultivated, from his Youth, Mathe- 
matics and Philoſophy : He was celebrated for his Writings and 
for his Connections with Paſcal when he was but about 30 Years 
of Age; and his Fame having reached Paris, he received Invi- 
tations to go thither, which he complied with in 1633; and was 
then employed on ſeveral Occaſions by Cardinal Richlieu : He 
was commiſſioned by this Miniſter to viſit the Sea Ports, and had 
the Title of the King's Engineer; and was alſo ſent into Haly, 
on ſpecial Affairs, by his Majeſty. He was at Tours in 1640, 
and married there, and was afterward advanced to be Intendant 
of the Fprtifications. Mr. Baillet, in his Life of Des Carter, 
ſpeaks of our Author as having a ſtrong Genius for Mathema- 
tics, and excelling particularly in Aſtronomy, owing, in- great | 
Meaſure, to the Pains he took for experimental Knowledge. 


About the Year 1637, he went to Paris: After his Return from 


Ttaly, where he heard much Talk of the Dioptrics of Des Cartes, 
he read it, and communicated his Objections to Merſennus, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted. . Nevertheleſs, he ſoon 
aſter fell into the Principles of Des Cartes, which have been 
greatly admired at by many of his Acquaintance at that Time. 
As we before intimated he was acquainted with Monſ. Paſcal, 
with whom he made, at Rouen, the ſame Experiments which 
Torricelli had before made in liah, and was aſſured of theit Truth 
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vy frequent Repetitions: This was in 1646 and 16 7, and 
though there appears to be a Jong Interval from this Time to 


that of his Death, we meet with no other Memoirs of his Liſe. 


He died the 20th of Augaff, 1667, at Laguy near Paris, whither | 
he had retired for ſome Time before his Deceaſe. He was the 


Author of ſeveral Works upon phyſical and aſtronomical Subjects; 


- 


a Piece on Chronology, and in nn of Mr. Jofepb eller, 


printed in 1636, 
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JAM ES ROHAU LT, a French Philoſopher, was the Son 

of a rich Merchant of : Amiens, and born there in 1620: He 
cultivated the Languages and Belles Lettres in his own Country, 
and then went to Paris to ſtudy Philoſophy : He read botiribe 
ancient and modern Philoſophers, and ſeems to have been an a{- 
fiduous and impartial Enquirer after Truth; but was not alto- 


gether happy in fixing on the beſt Scheine, ſupported by truly 


philoſophical Principles; Des Cartes ſtruck him moſt, and he 
became a zealous Follower of this great Man, and drew up an 
Abridgment and Explanation of his Philoſophy with great Clear- 
neſs and Method: By this Means he ingratiated himſelf into the 
Eſteem of Clerſeller, a Perſon well known for his Tranſlation of 
many Pieces of Des Cartes, ſo that he gave him his Daughter 
in Marriage, contrary to all the Remonſtraces-of his F amily : 
He afterwards continued as his Companiom in the Study and 
Improvement of this Science; fo that his Character became in 
great Repute among all who favoured the Philoſophy of Des 
Cartes. The moſt confiderable Piece he wrote is enti- 
tled, Rabault's Phyſics ; originally written in French, but has 
been tranſlated into Latin by Dr. Samuel Clarke, with Notes, in 
which the Carteſian Errors are corrected upon the Newtonian 
Syſtem : The beſt Edition is that of 1718. Mr. Robault like- 
wiſe-wrote, Elements of Mathematics, by Way of Dialogue; 


in which he favoured too much the Principles of Des Cartes. 
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Rohaulf died in 1675, and left behind him the Character of an 
amiable;, as well as a learned and phiſoſophic an. 


—_—__— ——— Ss. * 


De LIFE of Brnxain Lan. 


- 


ERNARD LAMY, a Frenth Proteſtant Divine and 


Philoſopher, was born at Mans in the Yeat 1640: His 
Father, Allan Lam, (Lord of Fontdine) perceiving a very pro- 


miſing Genius in his Son, reſolved to give him a liberal Educa- 


tion, and, for that Purpoſe, provided particular Mafters to in- 
ſtrut him; but under theſe he made no great Proficiency, the 
1 which they took did not ſuit the Turn of his Genius, 


and gave him ſome Diſtaſte to the Latin Language: This, hows - 


ever, happened to be cured by the Pleaſure he took in the Ele- 
ments of the Roman Hiſtory and Geography; which were taught 
him by one of his Maſters. Hence, as ſoon as his Age would 
permit him, he was ſent to the College of Mam, to ftudy under 
the Fathers of the Oratory : Here he made an extraordinary 
Progreſs in the Study of the Gree and Latin Tongues, Gram 
mar, Rhetoric, the Study of the ancient Poets, Orators, and 
Hiſtorians, as well as in Theology and the Practice of Piety; 


there he reſolved to make the firſt and principal End of his Pur- 
ſuit: To this End he went to Paris in 1658, and entered him- 


ſelf into the Inſtitution, and applied himſelf with ardent Zeal 
to fulfil all the Duties of it. He had a great Taſte for the 
mecanical, geometrical, and philoſophical Sciences, and 
therefore he determined to give ſcope to the Bent of his 
Mind this Way; and accordingly he went through a regu- 
lar Courſe of Philoſophy at Saumur, under the Father of Fon- 
tinelle: And about the Year 1661, he went to Vendeſme, in 

order to bed himſelf in his Humanities, or learned Lan- 
guages. He was ſent to the Univerſity at Juilli in 1664, 
and entered into the Prieſthood in 1667, and afterwards had the 
Care of inſtructing the Youth in the College of Mans, where 
he continued for two Years, and then returned again to Saumur 
to ſtudy Philoſophy. The Fathers Le Port and Martin were 


his Maſters in this Science; and, as ſoon as he had finiſhed his 
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Courſe under them, he taught Philoſophy in the ſame Place, 
and afterwards at Angiers. His Attachment to the new Philoſo- 
phy diſguſted ſeveral Perſons who were prepoſſeſſed i in Favour of 
the Ariſlotelian Philoſophy, inſomuch, that they procured an 
Order from Court obliging him to quit Angiers. In 1676, 
he went to Grenoble, where Cardinal Camus, having an Oppor- 
tunity of knowing his Merit conceived a great Eſteem for him, 
and would have him near his Perſon, and drew conſiderable 
Service from him in the Government of his Dioceſe. After con- 
tributing many Years to the Inſtruction and Edification of that 
Dioceſe, he went to reſide at Rauen, where he died, January 
29, 1715, at the Age of 75 Years. His Character is truly 
great, as he knew how to reconcile the Amuſements of the 
Belles Lettres, and the Flowers of Rhetoric and Poetry with the 
Study of the Languages ; the profound Meditations of the Ma- 
thematics with the Thorns and Briars of Criticiſm ; the Pagan 
Philoſophy with Chriſtian Morality ; and the liberal Arts with 
the Study of the Holy Scriptures :: Together with theological and 
rabinical Literature. He had a quick Apprehenſion, and an 
eaſy Elocution : He wrote well both in French and Latin, and 
carried his Conjectures, as well as Reaſoning, to a proper 
Length. To conclude : To a profound Erudition, he joined 
the Virtues of a Miniſter of the Goſpel; and his Charity, Hu- 
mility, and Love of Peace, were the Ornaments of his Life. 
He wrote ſeveral Books on the Subjects of Rhetoric, Mechanics, 
and on the Elements of Geometry; but bis Treatiſe on the 
PRINCIPLES of PERSPECTIVE, With a View to the Rationale 


of PAINTING, 1s that by which he is beſt known in the literary 
World, | 


De 25 7 FE of Joszen SAUVEUR. 
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O 8E p H SAUVEUR, an eminent French Mathemati- 
cian, was born at La Fleche the 24th of March, 1 653: He 
was abſolutely Dumb till he was ſeven Years of Age, and then 
the Organs a Speech did not diſengage themſelves ſo effeRually, 
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but that he was ever afterward obliged to ſpeak very ſlowly. and 
deliberately : He very early diſcovered a peculiar Genius for 
Mechanics, and was always inventing and conſtructing ſome- 
thing or other in that Way, He was ſent to the College of the 
Jeſuiſts to learn. polite Literature, but made very little Progreſs 
in Poetry and Eloquence : Virgil and Cicero had no Charms for 
him; but Books of Arithmetic and Geometry he read with 
Greedineſs. However, he was prevailed on to go to Paris in 


1670, and applied himſelf, for a Time, to the Study of Philo- 


ſophy and Theology ; but ſucceeded no better: In ſhort, Ma- 
thematics was the only Study he had any Paſſion or Reliſh for, 
and this he cultivated with extraordinary Succeſs ; for during his 
Courſe of Philoſophy, he learned the fix firſt Books of Euclid 
in one Month without a Mafter. As he had an Impediment in 
his Voice, and was found to be a Perſon of extraordinary Abili- 
ties; he was much perſuaded by Monſieur Boſſust to apply him- 
ſelf to the Study of Phyſic : But this being utterly againſt the 
Inclination of his Uncle, from whom he drew his principal Re- 
ſources, our Author determined to devote himſelf to his favourite 
Study, and to perfect himſelf therein, ſo as to teach it for his 


Support, and, from his cloſe Application, ſoon became the Ma- 
thematician, d ia Made, and at 23 Years of Age he had 


Prince Eugene for his Scholar. He had not yet read the 
Geometry of Des Cartes; but a Foreigner of the firſt Quality 
deſiring to be taught it, he made himſelf Maſter of it in an incon- 
ceivable ſmall Space of Time. Baſſet being a faſhionable 
Game at that Time, the Marquis of Dangeau aſked him for 
ſome Calculations relating to it, which gave ſuch Satisfaction, 
that Sauveur had the Honour to explain it to the King and 
Queen: This was in 1678. 

In 1681, he was ſent with Mr. Mariote to Chantilli to make 
ſome Experiments upon the Waters there, which he did with 
much Applauſe. In 1686, be was made mathematical 
Profeſſor of the Royal College, and, in 1696, admitted a Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, where he was in high Eſteem 
with the Members of that Society. Here he became particularly 


acquainted with the Prince of Conde, and received many Marks | 


of his princely Favour. 
HS: | About 
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4 Bloczarnza N 5 
About this Time, he conceived a Deſign of writing a Treas 
tit upon Fortification, and, in order to join Practice with The- 
ory, went to the Siege of Mons in 1691, where he continued all 
the while in the Trenches: He likewiſe made the Tour of Fla 
Auers with this View, and fo far approved himſelf by his Aſſiduity 
and Skill, that he was favoured with a Penſion from the Court 
of France for Life. 
He was twice married: The firſt Time he took a very ſingu- 
lar Precaution; for he would not go to ſee the Woman till he 
had fully determined on the Conditions, and had been with z 
Notary, and had them reduced to Writing in 2 proper Form, 
that they might be ready to preſent before his Mind was capti- 
| vated with her Perſon, and he thereby rendered leſs Maſter of 
himſelf. This was acting like a Mathematician, who always 
roceeds by Rule and Line, and makes his Calculations when 
is Head is cool. He had Children by both his Wives; 
and, by the latter, a Son who, like himſelf, was Dumb for the 
firſt ſeven Years of his Life. He died, uh 1716. | 
It is very ftrange that ſome of our. voluminous biographical 
Authors have taken no Notice of this great Mathematician and 
Philoſopher ; and what is fill more Wonderful is, that thoſe 
who have pretended to write his Life, have yet taken no Notice 
of the moſt extraordinary Part of his Character, viz. © That 
though he had neither a muſical Voice or Ear, yet he ſtudied no 
Science more than Music, and had compoſed an entire New 
Siem thereof. And though he was obliged to borrow other 
Peoples Voice and Ears, yet he amply repaid them with ſuch 
onſtrations as were unknown to former Muſicians. ——— 
8 a new Diction in Muſic, more appropriate and 
extenſive. ——— He invented a new Doctrine of Sounds. 
He was the firſt of Men that diſcovered, by Theory and Expe- 
riment, the Velocity of muſical Strings, and the Spaces they de- 
ſcribed in their Vibrations, under all Circumſtances of Tenſion 
and Dimenſions. He firſt invented for this Purpoſe the 
Monechord and the E chometer. In fine, he. purſued his Re- 
ſearches even to the Muſic of the ancient Greeks and Romans, the 
Arabs, and the very Turks and Per/iens themſelves ; ſo jealous 
he was, leſt any Thing ſhould eſcape him in the Science of 
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. His Writings, which conſiſt of Pieces rather than of Set - 
n are all inſerted Ming eee | 


ces, OY unn, men. and 


ERNARD NIEUWENTYT, an eminent Dutch 
Philoſopher and Mathematician, was born on the 10th of 
Auguft, 1654, at Weſtraadyt in North Holland, of which Place 
his Father, Emanue ! Niguwentyt, was Miniſter; he diſcovered 
very early a ſtrong Genius for Learning, which was carefully 
improved by a ſuitable Education; and withal he had that Saga- 
city and Prudence, that led him to purſue Learning by proper 
Steps, and to acquire a Kind of Maſtery in one Science before 
he proceeded to another, His Father, indeed, deſigned him for 
the Miniſtry; but, ſeeing his Inclination did not lie that Way, 
he prudently left him to purſue the Bent of his Genius. Accord- 
ingly, young Nieuwentyt, apprehending that nothing was more 
uſeful than fixing his Imagination and to form his Judgment 
well, applied himſelf early to Logic, and the Art of reaſoning 
juſtly, in which he grounded himfelf upon the Principles of Des 
Cartes, with whoſe Philoſophy he was greatly delighted : From 
thence he proceeded to the Mathematics, and, when he had, 
in ſome good Degree, acquired mathematical Knowledge, he 
applied himſelf to the Study of Phyſic; and after good Proficien- 
cy therein, he betook himſelf to the ſeveral Branches of Law. 
ie ſucceeded in all theſe Sciences ſo well as to acquire 
the Character of a good Philoſopher, a great Mathematician, ' 
an ble Phyſician, and an expert and juſt Magiſtrate. Al- 
though he was naturally of a grave and ſerious Diſpoſition, yet 
he was very affable and agreeable in Converſation ; his engaging 
Manner procured him ſuch a general Eſteem, that, by this 
Means, he frequently drew over to his Opinion thoſe who at 
firſt widely differed from him. Thus accompliſhed, he acquir- 
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Puremerend, where he reſided ; as he did alſo i in the States of 
that Province, who reſpected him the more, inaſmuch as he 


never engaged in any Cabals, or Factions, in order to ſecure it; 
regarding, in his Conduct, an open, honeſt, upright Beha- 

viour, as the beſt Source of Satisfaction. In Reality, he was 
more attentive to cultivate the Sciences, than eager to obtain 
the Honours of the Government, contenting himſelf with being 
Counſellor and Burgo-maſter in the Town, without courting, 
or accepting any other Poſts, which might interfere with his 
Studies and draw him too much out of his Library. He died the 
7th'of May, 1730, aged 76, having been twice married. He 
wrote ſeveral Pieces in Latin and French, vis, 


. Conſiderations on the Analyſis of Quantities infinitely ſmall, 
II. The Analyſis of Curves by the Dockrine of Tnfinites. 
HI. Conſiderations en the Principles of the differential Cal- 
eulus, 

IV. A Treatiſe of the new Uſe of * Tables of Sines and 
Tangents. 
V. Contemplations on the aha ec. which was tranſla- 
ted into Engliſʒß under the Title of, the Religious Philoſopher : 
Which has been very well received and gone through ſeveral 
Editions. We have alſo, by our Author, one Letter to Bothnia 
of Burmania, up the Subject of Meteors z and a Refutation of 
Spinoza in Dutch, 4to. 
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TFAMES BERNOULLI, a celebrated Mathematician, 

was born at Befil, Dec. 27, 1654, where his Father was 
of conſiderable Rank. He was educated with great Care, and, 
as he was deſigned for a Miniſter, he went through a regular 
Courſe of Studies: After he had made himſelf Maſter of polite 
Literature, he learned the old Philoſophy of the Schools; and 
having finiſhed the- uſual Courſe, and taken his Degrees, ac- 
9 to Cuſtom, in the Univerſity of Baſil, he ſtudied Divi- 
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nity, not ſo. much out of Inclination as Complaiſance to his Fa- 
ther. He was engaged in this Manner when he happened, by 
Chance, to meet with ſome mathematical Figures which greatly 
raiſed his Curioſity 3 and, the natural Propenſion he had to that 
Science became more and more conſpicious, and that he ſoon, 
became a good Proficient in Geometry, without the Aſſiſtance 
of a Maſter, and, at firſt, under very great Difficulties for want 
of Books: And the far greater Diſcouragement he met with 
from his Father was no ſmall Obſtruction to his Progreſs in this 
Science. This gave Occaſion for his chuſing, for his Device, 
Phaeton driving the Chariot of the Sun, with theſe Words, In- 
vito patre ſidera verſo. I traverſe the Stars againſt my Father's 
Inclination. But notwithſtanding the Difficulties he met with, 
he overcome them all, and, in 1676, he began his Travels to 
Geneva and other Parts of Germany. While he was at Geneve 
he found out a Method to teach a young Girl to write, though 
ſhe was blind, and had been ſo from the Age of two Months. 

He afterwards went to Baurdeaux in France, where he 
compoſed Gnomenic Tables; and viſited many other Parts of 
France in order to acquaint himſelf with the moſt celebrated Per- 
ſons in that Science, and gather what Improvement he could 
from them. Having ſeen France, he returned to his own Coun- 
try in 1680: It was then, that, by the Advice of his Friends, 
he read Father Manbranche's Search after Truth, and Cartęſi- 
u's Philoſophy, whoſe Method he more approved of than his 
Principles. 

At this Time there appeared a Comet, which, as he expect- 
ed, employed his Thoughts a good Deal, and he wrote a Trea- 
tiſe upon it in his own Language. 

Soon after this he travelled into Holland, Flanders, and 
England. In Holland he applied himſelf more than he had 
done before to the new Philoſophy ; but eſpecially to that noble 
Part of Mathematics which conſiſts in reſolving of Problems, 
and in Demonſtrations which he was not before well verſed in ; 
He read Carteſius's Geometry with the utmoſt Attention, and 
ſoon made himſelf Maſter of the moſt difficult Parts. He 
likewiſe tranſlated into Latin his Eſſay upon the Comets, which 
was ſoon followed by his little Treatiſe of the Weight of the 
Ar. — Having ſeen Fianders and Brabant, he went th Ca- 
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lais and paſſed over into Flad. At Londen, „ where he con- 


tracted an Acquaintance with all the moſt confiderable Perſon? 
in the ſeveral Sciences, and was greatly eſteemed by them, he 
had the Satisfaction of being preſent at the Conferences which 
were held every Week at the Houſe of the celebrated Mr. Boyle; 
who ſhewed a great regard for our Author. Here he reſided for 
near two Years, and then he returned home and reſolved to 
make his Studies uſeful to the World. Accordingly, he thought 
nothing would contribute more to this Deſign, than to ſhew to 
the World a Courſe of Experiments in natural Philoſophy and 
| Mechaniſm, He greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by this Means in 
the City of Baſil, exhibiting a great Variety of new Difſco- 
veries which were unknown to them before. 
In 1682, he publiſhed his Eſſay of a new Syſtem of Comets, 
in order to calculate their Motions and aſcertain their Appear- 
ances. The Year following he printed his Differtation 
upon the Weight of the Air : In this Piece he not only treats 
of the Weight of the Air, which appears ſo inconteſtible from 
Experience and the Barometer, but he ſpeaks very particularly 
of the Ether, which he ſuppoſes to be a Matter much more 
fine and ſubtle than what we breathe. He accounts for the Hard- 


neſs of Bodies from the Weight and Preflure of the Air: And 


though this was a Conjecture before advanced, he mentions 
in the Preface, it was the Reſult of his Enquiries, and, in that 
reſpect, new, though otherwiſe it was not. 

In the Year 1684, he was invited to be Profeſſor of the Ma- 
thematics at Heidelberg ; and he was juſt entering upon that En- 
gagement when he was diverted from it by marrying a Lady of 
very good Family, 


Mr. Leibnitz having, about that Time, publiſhed ſome Ef. 


ſays of his new Caltulus Differentialis, but concealed the Art and 
Method of it, Mr, Bernoulli, and one of his Brothers (who was 
likewiſe a famous Geometrician), diſcovered, by the little which 
they ſaw of this Calculus, the Beauty and Extent of it : They 
endeavoured, therefore, immediately to unravel the Secret, 
which they did with ſuch Succeſs, and carried the Method to 
ſuch Perfection, that Mr. Leibnitz, with a Frankneſs and Sin- 
cerity worthy a great Man, declared, that the Invention be- 
longed as much to them as to himſelſ. f 
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In 1687, the Profeflorſhip of Mathematics at Baſil being va- 
cant by the Death of Peter Megertin, Mr, Bernoulli was choſen 
in his Room, by the unanimous Conſent of the Magiſtrates, 
and diſcharged that Function with Satisfaction and Applauſe : 
His Reputation drew, to Baſil a great Number of Foreigner, 
who came from all Parts to hear his Lectures. He had an ad- 
mirable Talent in teaching, and a peculiar Art in adapting - 
himſelf to the different Genius and Capacity of his Scholars 3 
and the Turn which he gave to the moſt difficult and obſcure 
Subjects, rendered them clear and obvious to Perſons of common 
Sagacity and Penetration. 

In 1699, the Academy of Sciences at Paris being put candid; a 
new Form, Mr. Bernoulli, with his Brother Mr. John Bernoulli, 
were admitted into it as foreign Members; and, in 1701, they 
were both choſen Members of the Academy of Berlin, He had 
by this Time wrote ſeveral Pieces, beſides thoſe before · mention · 
ed, of which there is a Catalogue of about 50 in the general 
Biographical Diftionary, moſt of which are publiſhed in the A4 
Eruditorum of Leipfic, Fournal des Scavans, Memoires of the Royal © 
Academy of Sciences, and other philoſophical Tranſactions. 
His continual Application to.the Diſcharge of bis Profeſſorſhip, 
and to his Studies, threw him into the Gout, and, by Degrees, 
reduced him to a flow. Feyer, of which he died the 16th of 
Auguſt, 1705, aged fifty Years, He left one Son and one 
Daughter, Archimedes having found out the Proportion 
of a Sphere, to a Cylinder circumſcribed about it, which was 
a Diſcovery of prodigious Difficulty, and Matter of great Con- 
lideration at that Time, though very eaſily performed by the 
preſent Methods, he ordered it to be engraved upon his Monu- 
ment. In Imitation of him, Mr. Bernoulli appointed that a 
Spiral logarithmical Curve ſhould be inſcribed upon his Tomb, 
with theſe Words, Badem mutata refurgo, i. e. I riſe the ſame, 
though changed, in Alluſion to the Hopes of a ReſurreQtion ; 
which are repreſented, in ſome Meaſure, by the ne of 
the Curve which he had the Honour of umi 5 HE: 
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IEL LAM MOLYNE UK, an excellent Mathema- 
tician and Aſtronomer, was oi at Dublin in Ireland on 
the 17th of April, 1656, (where his Father, a Gentleman of 
Family and Fortune, lived,) and being. of a tender Conſtitu- 
tion, he was educated under a private Tutor, at Home, till he 
was near fiſteen Years of Age, and then placed in the Univer- 
ſity of Dublin, under the Care of Dr. Milliam Palliſer, after- 
wards Archbiſhop of Caſbell. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf here by 
the Probity of his Manners, as well as by the Strength of his 
Parts, and having made a remarkable Progreſs in academical 
Learning, and particularly in the new Philoſophy, as it Was 
then called, he proceeded, at the regular Time, to his Bachelor 
of Arts Degree. After four Years ſpent in this Univerſity, he 
left it, and, being ſent to London, was admitted into the Ir 
Temple in June, 1675. He ſtaid there three Yeats, and applied 
himſelf to the Study of the Law of his Country, as much as was 
neceſſary for one who was not deſigned for the Profeſſion of the 
Law: But the Bent of his Genius, as well as Inclination, ly- 
ing ſtrongly to Philoſophy and the Mathematics, he ſpent the 
greateſt Part of his Time in theſe Enquiries, which, from the 
extraordinary Advance newly made therein by the 9 Society, 
- were then chiefly in vogue. | 

Thus accoriipliſhed, he as to Ireland in June, 1678, 
and ſhortly after was married to Lucy, Daughter of Sir Milliam 
Dornvile, the King's Attorney General. Being then Maſter of 
an eaſy Fortune, be continued to indulge himſelf in proſecuting 
ſuch Branches of natural and experimental Philoſophy as were 
moſt agreeable to his Fancy; wherein, Aſtronomy having the 
greateſt Share, he began, about the Year 1681, a literary Cor- 
reſpondence with Mr. John Flamſleed, the King's Aſtronomer, 
which he kept up for ſeveral Years. 

In 1683, he formed a Deſign of erecting a philoſophical So- 
ciety like chat at London, and, by the Countenance and Encou- 
ragement of the famous Sir * Pity, who accepted the Of- 
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fce of Preſident, they began a weekly Meeting about Michaelmas 
that Year, when our Author was appointed. their firſt Secre- 


tary. The Reputation of his Parts and Learning, which, by - | 
' Means of this Society, became more known, introduced * to 


the Eſteem of Perſons of the firſt Rank. 

In 1684, by the Friendſhip and Influence of the Duke of 
Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he was appointed, 
jointly with Sir William Robinſon, Surveyor of his Majeſty's 
Buildings and Works, and Chief Engineer. 

In March, 1685, he was choſen Fellow of the Royal Society, 
at London; and that Year, for the Sake of improving himſelf in the 
Art of Engineering, he procured an Appointment from the 1rih 
Government to view the moſt conſiderable Fortreſſes in Flanders. 
Accordingly he travelled thro? that Country and Holland, and 
ſome Parts of Germany and France, and carrying Letters of Re- 
commendation with him, from Mr. Flam/lead to Mr. Caſſini, he 
was introduced to him, and others the moſt eminent Aſtrono- 
mers in the ſeveral Places through which he paſſed. $ | 

Soon after his Return from abroad, in 1686, he printed his 
Sciothericum Teleſcopium, containing a Deſcription of the Struc- 


ture and Uſe of a Teleſcopic Dial, invented by him, and 


which was reprinted with ſome Improvements in 1700. 
When Sir /ſaac Newton publiſhed his Principia, the following 
Year, 1687, our Author was ſtruck with a pleaſing Aſtoniſh- 
ment, though Mr. Edmund Halky, with whom he conſtantly 
correſponded, had ſent him ſeveral Parts of this ineſtimable 
Treaſure, as they came from the Preſs, before the whole was 
finiſhed, aſſuring him that he looked upon it as the utmoſt Ef- 
fort of human Genius : 1 Time aſter it was publiſhed, 
Mr. Flamſtead deſiring his Opinion of it, Mr. Molyneux wrote 
a very critical and philoſophical Anſwer, of which we ſhall 
give the following ſhort Extract, viz. *< May 19, 1688, Sir, 
You defire to know our Thoughts of Mr. Newton's Book, and 
to this I anſwer, that I have not yet had time to ſettle to it 
ſeriouſly ; for I find I muſt rub up all the little Notions I have 
of Conics, and the Doctrine of Ratios, which are half ſliped out 

of my Head, before I venture upon it; and I queſtion, after all, 
whether I ſhall be able to Maſter it; for I perceive it is a Piece 
that requires great Application, or elle it is invincible : Nor do 
4M 2 i 
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I know any mathematic Head in this Place that has thoro 
conſidered the whole, unleſs it be the honourable Mr. "Roberts; 
He tells me he has run through Mr. Newton's Bock, and finds 
it really admirable. One Obſervation in Mr. Newton's Book, 
though not firſt ſtarted there, I think to be truly wonderful to 
all Mortals, and that is, the Sz/quialtera ratio between the Pe- 
riods and Diſtances of the Planers, and this not only among the 
primary Erratics, but even among the leſſer Setts of Dancers, 
tis in my Opinion, a moſt amazing Thought, to con- 
ſider how univerſally this great Law runs through the whole 
Frame of Nature, and agrees to Bodies at ſuch vaſt Diſtance, 
and that ſeem to have no Tie or Reſpect to each other. It is, 
me, the ſtrongeſt Argument that can be drawn from the 
rame of this Univerſe, for the Proof of a God, to ſee one Law 
ſo fixed and inviolable among thoſe vaſt and diſtant Chori, who 
therefore could not be put into this Poſture and Motion by 
Chance, but by an omnipotent intelligent Being.” — 
In 1688, the philoſophic Society at Dublin was broke up and 
diſperſed, by the Confuſion of the Times: Mr. Mohneux bad 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a Member of it, from the Beginning, 
by preſenting to it ſeveral Diſcourſes upon curious Subjects, 
ſome of which were tranſmitted to the Real Society, and after- 
wards printed in the Phileſophical TranſaRions, — 
In 1689, among great Numbers of other Proteſtants, he 
withdrew from the Diſturbances in Freland, and, after a ſhort 
| Stay in London, he went with his Family to reſide at Cheſter. 
In this Kind of Retirement he employed himſelf in putting to- 
gether the Materials he had ſome Time before prepared for 
| his Dioptrics, in which he was much affiſted by Mr. Flamftead: 
And in Auguſt, 1690, he went to London, put it to the Preſs, 
and ſubmitted the Reviſe of it to Mr. Edmund Halley, who, at 
our Author's Requeſt, gave leave for printing, in the Appendix, 
his celebrated Theorem for finding the Foci of Optic Glaſſes. 
Accordingly the Book came out in 16923 in 460, under tbe Ti- 
tle of Dioptrica Nova: A Treatiſe of Dioptrics in two Parts, 
wherein the various Effects and Appearances of Spherical Glaſſes 
both convex and concave, ſingle and combined, in Teleſcopes 
and Microſcopes, together with their Uſefulneſs in many Con- 
cerns of human Life. This Work does not contain any of the 
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| The. Life of WII, Morvxzux. 429 
more. curious Speculations therein, that being foreign to. his 


| Deſign, but ſeveral of the moſt generally uſeful Propoſitions for 


Practice are demonſtrated in a clear and eaſy Manner. The 
ſecond Part is very entertaining, eſpecially in his Hiſtory which 
he gives of the ſeveral Optical Inſtruments, and of the Diſcove- 
ries made by them. The Dedication of the Dioptrics being 
addreſſed to the Royal Society, he takes Notice, among other Im- 
provements in Philoſophy by building it upon Experience, of 
the Advances that had been lately made in Logic, © by the in- 
comparable Mr. Jahn Locke in his Eſſay upon Human Ungerfland- 
ing. This drew a Letter of Thanks from Mr. Locke to our Au- 
thor, and introduced an Acquaintance that preſently grew to 
an intimate Friendſhip, and a mutual Correſpondence ſubſiſted 
betwixt them as long as Mr. Molyneux lived, to whom many 
Improvements, made in the ſecond Edition of the Eſſay on Hu- 
man Under flanding, muſt be attributed.* : 

Before he left Che/ter he loſt his Lady, who died ſoon after the 
Birth of a Son. IIIneſs had deprived her, in a great Meaſure, - 
of her Sight for twelve Years before, which attended her, ſoon 
after her Marriage, till the Time of her Death, which, not- 
withſtanding it often creates an Indifference to each other, it 
was rather an Incentive to Sympathy and Affection. . 

As ſoon as the public Tranquility was reſtored in his native 
Country, he returned home, and, upon the convening of a 
new Parliament in 1692, was choſen one of the Repreſentatives 
of the City of Dublin. In the next Parliament, -1695, he was 
choſen to repreſent the Univerſity there, and continued to do fo 
to the end of his Life, that learned Body having, before the 
End of the firſt Seffion of the former Parliament, conferred on 


| him the Degree of Doctor of Laws. He was likewiſe nominated 


by the Lord Lieutenant, one of the Commiſſioners for the for- 
feited Eſtttes, to which Employment was annexed a Salary of 
5001. per Annum, but, looking upon it as an invidious Office 
and not being a Lover of Money, he declined it. * 
In 


Mr. Molyneux was not ſo happy as to enjoy the good inion of - 
Mr. Flamfjead to the laſt, as happy = by ſome marginal * 
Notes he wrote in the above Book, (in a Copy I have ſeen) which 
bare very hard both on his moral and literary Gand n. 
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In 1698, be publiſhed, "The Cafe of Ireland Rated, i in Relation to 

4 being bound by Acts of Parliament made in England, in which 

he is ſuppoſed to have delivered all or moſt that can be ſaid up- 


| Va Subject with great Clearneſs and Strength of Reaſoning, 


What occaſioned Mr. Molyneux to write the above Tract was, 
his conceiving the Iriſb woollen Manufactory to be oppreſſed by 
the Engliſh Government, on which Account he attempted to 
- vindicate his' Country's Independency. He had communicated 
to Mr. Lecke-his Thoughts on this Subject before it was ready 
for the Preſs, and deſired his Sentiments upon the fundamen- 
tal Principle upon which it was grounded. In Anſwer to which, 
that Gentleman, intimating that the Buſineſs was of too large 
an Extent for the Subject of a Letter, propoſed to talk the Mat- 


ter over with him in England. This, together with a Purpoſe 


Mr. Molyneux had long formed of paying that great Man, whom 
he had never yet ſeen, a Viſit, prevailed with him to croſs the 
Water once more, although he was then in a very infirm State 


of Health: Accordingly he did in Fuly this Year, and ſtaid in 
England till the Middle of September; but the Pleaſure of this 


long wiſhed-for Interview, which he intended to have repeated 


the following Spring, ſeems to have been purchaſed at the Ex- 
pence of his Life, for, ſhortly after, he was ſeized with a ſevere 


Fit of his conſtitutional Diſtemper, the Stone, which put a Pe- 


. - riod-to his Life Ofeber 11th, 1698, bequeathing, by his laſt 


Win, to John Locke, Eſq; five Pounds to buy a Ring, in Me- 


mory of the Value and Eſteem he had for him. Beſides the 


Works already mentioned to have been publiſhed by him, he 


- likewiſe publiſhed ſeveral Pieces on curious Subjects i in the Fx. 


oF leſophical e, 


His Sen, Samuel 10 born at Chefter i in 1689, and 


. decal with great Care by his Father, and on his Deceaſe com- 
- mitted to the Care of his Uncle Dr. Thomas Mohneux, inherited 


the Genius and Diſpoſition of his Father, and being ſuitably 


by a liberal Education became a moſt polite and ac- 
compliſhed Gentleman, and was made Secretary to his late Ma · 
jeſty when he was Prince of Wales. Aſtronomy being his fa- 


vorite Study, as it” had been his Father's, he projected many 


Schemes for the Advancement of it, and was particulany em- 
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The Life of Tnowas Baanxett, 431 
ployed, in the Years 17235 1724, and 1725, in perfeQing the 2 4 
Method of making Teleſcopes, one of which of his on mak- Y 
ing he preſented. to John V. King of Portugal, But, in the - - 
Midſt of theſe Thobghts, he being appointed a Commiſſioner | 
of the Admiralty, be became ſo engaged in public Affairs that 
he had not Leiſure to purſue theſe Enquiries any farther, and 
gave his Papers to Dr. Robert Smith, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at 
Cambridge, whom he invited to make Uſe: of his Houſe and 
Apparatus of Inſtruments in order to finiſh what he had left im- 
perfect: But Mr. Mohneuæ dying ſoon after, Dr. Smith-loſt 
that Opportunity; notwithſtanding which, he ſupplied what 
was wanting in the beſt Manner he could from Mr. Huygens and 
others, and publiſhed the whole in his Compleat Treatiſe of Optics: 


* 
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BRAN CRE. 1 
N "Ip able 

HOMAS BRANK ER, an eminent Mathematician, Son 

of Thomas Branker, ſometime Bachelor of Arts in Exeter 
College, in Oxford, was born in Devonſbire in 1636, and was 
admitted Butler of the ſaid College November 8, 1652, being = 
then about ſeventeen Years of Age. Fune the 15, 1633. 
he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and was elected Pro 9 
bationer Fellow the 3oth of the ſame Month. April aa, 
1658, he took the Degree of Maſter of Arts, and became-a 
Preacher; but, after the Reſtoration, refuſing to conſorm to 
the Ceremonies of the Church of England, he left his Fellow- 
ſhip in 1662, and returned to Cleſler: But not long after, he 
was reconciled to the Service of the Church, and, taking Or- 
ders from a Biſhop, was made a Miniſter of #/hitegate.' He had 
however, for ſome Time, enjoyed great Opportunity and Lei- 
lure for purſuing the Bent of his Genius in the mathematical 
Science, and his Skill both in the Mathematics and Chymiſtry - | 
procured him the Favour of Lord Brereton, who gave him the 2 
ReQtory of Ti Hon, and was afterwards choſen Maſter of the well 
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| endowed School at Macdexfieldy in that County, whett he ſpit 
dee Remainder of his Life; He wrote a Piece on the Doctrine 
of the Sphere, in Latin, which was publiſhed at Oxfwrd in 


26623 and, in 1688, he 'publiſhed a Tranflation" of "Rhein 


Algebra,” with the Title of An Iutraducrion to Algebra, which he 
' communicated firſt to Mr. Jabn Pell, and from him received 
dome Affiſtance towards improving it, which he 'generoully ac- 
ina Letter to Mr. John Collns, with whom and ſome 
other Gentlemen, Proficients in this Science, he continued a 
Correſpotidance during Life : But this was tetminated by a ſhort 


Ulneſswhen he was at the Age of; 40 Yeats, and he was inter- 


0 „ eee Maccleyicld in November, 2676. 
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Fons HalLEY was born at) St. 8 Shorjuliteh 
near London; his Father, who was in affluent Circum- 


ſtances, determining to improve the promiſing Genius of his Son 
dy a ſuitable Education, ſent him firſt to St. Paul's School un- 
det the Care of the eminent Maſter Dr. Thomas Gale, where his 
Proficience ſoon became conſpicuous, and at the Age of Fiſteen 
he was not only ſkilled in many Branches of claſſical Learning, 
but had made extraordinary Advances in the Mathematics, in 
plain and ſpherical Frigonometry, in the Science of Navigt- 
tion; and likewiſe great Progreſs in Aſtronomy before he was 
removed to Oxford. Mr, Hed tells us, be had perfedtly 
learnt the uſe of ee . and could make a colt- 

| pleat Dia. 
He went to Oxford, ant wa again a Commoner in RY 
1673, being then in the 1th Year of his Age. ' Here he de- 
- voted himſelf to the Study of Aſtronomy, being furniſhed by his 
ladulgent Father with a curious Apparatus of Inftrutnents for 
that Purpoſe, and ſoon acquired ſuch Skill in this Science, that, 
at 19 Years of Age, he publiſhed A direct and gametritu Me- 
thed of finding the Aphelia and Excentricity of the Planets, the 
Want of which, "till that Time, had occaſioned Reflections on 
Kepler's Hypotheſis, Kepler having built his Theory upon, the 
2 3 | ſure 
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fure Foundation of Facts, as they appeared in e e, 
Tables of Tycho Brahe, for he thought that ſufficient, leaving 
the geometrical Proof of it to others. Nor did he leſs 
diſtinguiſh himſelf in the Improvements he made in other Parts 
of Astronomy; beſides an Eclipſe of the Moon, June 17, 
1675, on which he made ſome curious Obſervations: He made. 
ſome Diſcoveries-with ReſpeR'to à Spot in the Sun, ſeen tat Ox- 


. Life 7% Wiang Hill 


ed in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions. By theſe the Motion of the 
Sun round its own Axis, a Phznomenon *till then not tho 
roughly aſcertained, was fully and finally determined. 
fuguft 21, the ſame Year, he obſerved the Occultation of Mars. 

| by the Moon, which he made uſe of afterwards in ſettling the 
— 9 Longitude of the Cape of Good Hope, againſt the Objections of 


„ ee 


the French Aſtronomers. During his Stay at Oxford, he alſo 


accurately obferved the Motions of Jupiter and Saturn, where- 
by he made ſeveral Corrections in the beſt of thoſe aſtronomical” 
Tables then extant. of thoſe Planets. About this Time 
n- Wl #0, (before his Voyage to St. Helena,) he had diſcovered the 
on Method, now well known, of conſtructing Eclipſes of the Sun, 


n- Wl by which Means the Calculation of Parallaxes.in'thaſs Phzno-  - 
bis Wl nena was ſuperſeded, Neither yet was his Induſtry. confined» 


ben vithin theſe Limits 3 but all this Time hehad been careful tomake . 
gs the proper Obſervations for aſcertaining the true Places of the 


in fed Stars, and thereby correcting the Errors of Tycho. Brals. 


His original View therein was to'carry on the Deſign of that 


frſt Reſtorer of Aſtronomy, by compleating the Catalogue of: - 


82 

Was 

aly WM thoſe Stars from his own Obſervation : But, upon farther, En- 

- 4viry, finding this Province taken up by Mr, Heuelius and Mr. 

Flan/tcad, he dropt that Purſuit, and immediately formed a Re- 

wm Wl blution of perfecting the whole Scheme of the Heavens, by. 
de- le Addition of the Stars which lie ſo near the South Pole, that 

' his MW they could not be obſerved by the Aſtronomers either at Dant- 

for 2 or Greenwich, as never riſing above their Horizon. Animated 

hat, W vith the Proſpect of making ſo diſtinguiſhed an Improvement 

V. In bis favorite Science, he left the Univerſity before he had been 
the here long enough to take. any Degree, and retutning to his 

s on Father, applied for his Conſent to his Voyage to St. Hela, to 

ich his Father conſented ; and thereupon aur Author addreſ- 


. ed | 


ford in July and Auguſt, 1676, which were afterwards publiſh- EO 
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fed himfelf to Sir Joſeph Wilkanſon, then Secretary of State, ond 
Bir Jones Aar, Suryeyor of the Ordnance, a Lover of Mathe- 
maler and » Promoter of the Science, who both, applandef 
| his Purpoſe and communicated it to King Chark; II. who ap- 
proved the Deſign, and .no Expedient | was omitted for render: 
ing his Voyage eaſy, agreeable, and ſucceſsful ; and, purſuant 
thereto, he embarked for that Iſle in 1676, where he arrived 
_ fafely in three Months, and applied himſelf diligently to the 
| 2 of his Teleſcopes, 'till he had entirely finiſhed the Taſk he 
had undertaken, and compleated his ate. This done, 
he returned to England in November, 1678, with Satisfagtion to 
Neat and Applauſe from the Curious in this Science. 
During the Navigation, in his Paſſage he had frequently ob- 
a great Inconvenience in an Inftrument well known to 
me Seamen by the Name of Davis's Quadrant, which then bad 
only a.Shadow- Vane to the leſſer Arch, wherefore he added a 
Glaſs to that Vane, This was a very conſiderable Improvement 
to this Inſtrument, as the Spot of Light, exhibited by the 
Glaſs, can be clearly ſeen at ſuch Times, when the Shadow 

is ſo faint that its Edge cannot be ſufficiently diſcerned, 
Not long after, he delineated a Planiſphere; wherein, with 
the niceſt Accuracy, he laid down the exact Places of all the 
Stars near the South Pole, from his own Obſervations; which 
| he preſented, with a ſhort Deſeription thereof, to his his Majeſy. 
' which was graciouſly received, and granted him a Letter of 
Mandamus to the Univerſity of Oxford for the Degree of Maſ- 
ter of Arts. This Letter was dated the 18th of Nevenber, 
678. 
F "The ſame Year he was choſen Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
he gave an ample Confirmation of his juſt Claim to thoſe Ho- 
nours, by three Pieces he publiſhed relating to the Stars, in the 
following Year, Theſe Works were ſcarcely out of the Preſs 
when he was pitched upon, by the Royal Siciety, to viſit Mr. 
; | Hevelins at Pantaic, that Gentleman having employed him- 
ſelf. in preparing x new Catalogue of the fixed Stars, and, 
obſerving that it would not be compleat without the Stars near 
the South Pole, applied to the Reyal Society, wiſhing that ſome 
{Kilful | Perſon of that Body wight | be prevailed * * 
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The Life of EDuj,d,d̃ Hitter: 434 
tat Part of lis Deſign, . Our Author, likewiſe, bad 4 
View to adjuſting the Diſpute betwixt him and Mr. Hoek, 
about the Preference of plain, or glaſs Sights in Afr 
Inflruments. Mr. Halley accordingly ſet out for that City the 
14th of May, 1679; and arriving there the 26th immediately 
waited on the Conſul; and, after ſothe.Confetence, agreed to 
enter upon the Buſineſs of his Viſit that ſame Night, on which, 
and every Night afterwards; the Sky permitting, the two Aſtrö- 
homers thade their Obſervations together till the 18th of 7 
When our Author, taking Leave, gave his Opinion of the ſur- 
prizing e of the Cotiſul's Obſervations in Lauer ad 
dreſſed to him.” 
Returping home tb his Father, he e with birt all 
the latter End of the enſuing Year, 1680, when he ſet out up- 
on what is uſually called the Grand Tour: He was accompanied 
by Mr. Robert Nelſon; his old School-fellow : bey em- 
barked for Calair, and, in the Midway from hence to Paris, 


Mr. Halle had, firſt of any one, a Sight of the remarkable Co- 


met, as it now appeared a ſecond Time that Year, and then 
gave, as it were, 4 new Ara to the aſtronomical World. It 
was, at this Time, in its Aſcent or Return from the Sun. He 
had, the Novenibet before, ſeen it in its Deſcent; and hg no | 
haſtened to compleat the Gratification of his Curiofity in view- - 
ing this extraordinary, and, at that Time, unaccountable Pha» 
nomenon, from the Royal Obſervatory of France. Our Author's 
Deſign, in this Part of his Tour, was to ſettle a friendly Cot- 
reſpondence between the two Royal Aſtronomers of Gremnwich 
and Paris, and, at the ſame Time, neglect no Means, if any 
offered, of improving himſelf, (as he had done before with Mr. 
Hevelius,) by ſo great a Maſter as Signior Cuſſini. From 
Paris our Author went with his Fellow-traveller to Ttaly, where 
he ſpent great Part of the Year, 1681, but his Affairs then 
calling him home, he left Mr. Nelſon at Rome, and returned to 
Paris, where he made a ſhort Stay, and then came to England. 
—— He had not been in England long before he married Mary, 
Daughter of Mr. Toote, Auditor of the Exchequer, a young La- 
dy equally amiable for the Gracefulneſs of her Perſon and the 
Beauties of' her Mind, in whoſe Society he lived happy for 55 
Years, and took up his Reſidence at //lington, where he ſet up 
4N 2 | his 


"Ra Wein A PirLovorm ek. 
his Apparatus, his Tubes, een Se. the ware, of his 
arli ing Employment. 

In 1683, our Author publiſhed his Thevry of the Variatitn of the 
Magnetical Compaſs: Wherein he ſuppoſes, that the whole 
Globe of the Earth is one great Magnet, having four magne- 
tical Poles, or Points of Attraction, &c. In this, our Author 
obſerved, there were ſome Things Matter of Difficulty and Un- 
certainty, and therefore he reſolved to ſpare no Pains to poſleſs 
'himſelf of all the Obſervations, relative to it, both abroad and 
at home: However, his Father's Death, and ſome othes Cir- 
cCumſtances, interrupted his Purſuit. | 

In 1684, he turned his Thoughts upon the Subject of Kober 
Seſquialterate Proportion, and after ſome Meditation, concluded 
from it, that the centripetal Force muſt decreaſe in Proportion 
to the Squares of the Diſtances reciprocally. He found him- 
ſelf, however, unable to make it out in any geometrical Way, 
and therefore, firſt, applied to Mr. Hooke, and Sir Cbriſtepber 
Wren, who not affording him the deſired Satisfaction, he went 
to Cambridge to Mr. Newton, who ſupplied him fully with what 
he had ſo ardently ſought. Mr. Halley, having found in 
him an immenſe Fund of Knowlege, could not reſt *tilt he had 
Prevailed upon Mr. Newton to enrich the World with it; and to 
this Interview the World is, in ſome Meaſure, indebted for the 
Principia Mathematica Philbſaphiæ Naturalis. The Principia was 
publiſhed in 1686, and Mr. Hall, who had the whole Care 
of the Impreſſion under the Direction of the Royal Society, pre- 
ſented it to his Majeſty King James II. with an introductory 
Diſcourſe of his own, explaining the aſtronomical Part of the 
Book, together with an Elogium in Latin. 

In 1685, 2 William Muſerave, Secretary to the Royal Saciehy, 


declining to a&t, our Author was appointed aſſiſtant Secretary, 
in which Place the firſt Paper that he publiſhed was, a Tract of 
his own, on Subject of Gunnery: Wherein he diſcovered 
ſome — of this uſeful Art. This was followed by 
another, wherein our Author ſhewed the Method of meaſuring 
very high Mountains, Steeples, and other Eminences, by the 
Barometer. 

The next Year, he publiſhed a third Trat, by the ſame Ca- 


nal, containing both the Hiftory and phyſical Cauſe of the 
Ties 
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Trade-winds and Mhonſons, He likewiſe publiſhed a Chart, 

repreſenting their Direction, wherever they are found to blow, 

through all the Parts of the Globe known to the Engliſh Mari- 
ners. 

In 1687, our Author undertook to expluli the Cauſe of a 
natural Phznomenon, which greatly puzzled the ableſt Geogra- 
phers. The Mediterranean Sea is obſerved not to ſwell in the, 
leaſt, notwithſtanding there is no viſible Diſcharge of the pro- 
digious Quantity of Water which runs into it from nine large 
Rivers, beſides ſeveral ſmall ones, and the conſtant ſetting in of 
the Current at the Mouth of the Streights. His Solution of this 


Difficulty gave ſo much Satisſaction to the Society, that he was 


requeſted to proſecute theſe Enquiries : He did ſo, and having 
ſhewn, by the moſt accurate Experiments, how that great In- 
creaſe of Water was actually carried off in Vapours raiſed by the 
Action of the Sun and Wind upon its Surface, he proceeded witn 
the like Succeſs to point out the Method uſed by Nature to re- 
turn the ſaid Vapours into the Sea, This Circulation he ſup- 
poſes to be carried on by the Winds driving theſe Vapours to the 
Mountains, where being collected, they form the, Springs 
which uniting become Rivulets, or Brooks; and many of theſe 
again meeting in the Valleys grow into large __— emptying 

themſelves at laſt into the Sea, . 

He next ranged into the Field of ſpeculative a where, 
obſerving ſome Imperfections in the Methods laid down by others 
for conſtructing ſolid Problems, or Equations of the third and 
fourth Powers; for the better effecting the Purpoſe, he furniſh- 
ed new Rules, which were both more eaſy and more elegant 
than any of the former. Nor did this ſatisfy him *till-he had 
proceeded” to ſhew a new Way of finding the Number of Roots 
in ſuch Equations, as alſo the Limits of them, and this too by 
the Help of that particular Curve Line, the Rectification of 
which, being the firſt Performance in that Way, was compleat- 
ed by Mr. Ne:le, and thence called the Ne:lian Parabola. 

Mr. Halley then undertook to publiſh a more correct Ephemeris 
for the Year 1688, there being then great Want of proper 
Ephemerides of any tolerable Exactneſs, the common ones be- 
ing juſtly complained of by Mr, Flam/tzad. 
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In the Beginning of the Year 1691, he publiſhed exact Tx 
bles of the Conjunction of Mercury and Venus with the Sun; 
Dr. Smith, Plumian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Cambridge, ſpeak- | 
ing of it, obſerves, that it contains a moſt accurate Theory fot 
finding the viſible Conjunctions of Mercury and Venus, with a 
Specimen thereof, in Tables comprehending all the Times of 
their Appearance over the Sun's Diſk for two Centuries, be- 
| ginning from the Time of the Invention of Teleſcopes, and 
agreeing with the lateſt and beſt Obſervations, to a wonderful 
Degree of Exactneſs, ſome few Errors excepted, which were 
| corrected in a ſecond Publication; and he afterwards ſhewed 

one extraordinary Uſe to be made of thoſe Tables, relating to 
the Conjunction of Venus with the Sun, viz. for diſcovering the 
Sun's Parallax, and thereby the true Diſtance of the Sun from 
the Earth. a N 

In 1692, our Author produced his Tables for ſbewing the 
Value of Annuities for Lives, calculated from the Bills of Mor- 
_ tality; and his Unzverſal Tuzonzx for finding the Foc of Op- 

tic Glaſſes. 

This Year, Dr. Edward Bernard reſi gned the Savilian Profed- 
ſorſhip of Aſtronomy at Oxford: Mr. Halley applied for the 
Place, but did not ſucceed. Biſhop Stilling fleet was deſired to 
recommend him at Court, as a proper Poſſeſſor of the Mathe- 
matical Chair; but the Biſhop refuſed it, as knowing he. was 
not an orthodox Chriſtian, 

Leaſure now favoured his former Intentions, of making all the 


requiſite Obſervations for aſcertaining the Variations of the Nee- 8 
dle: To this End, he procured an Application to be made Di 
to King William III. who appointed him Captain of the Pa- "y 
ramour Pink, with proper Aſſiſtants; and in this Voyage he 7 
proceeded ſo far as to croſs the Line, and traverſed the vaſt Han 
Atlantic Ocean from one Hemiſphere to another; and, in bis 1 b 


Way back touched at St. Helena, the Coaſt of Braxil, Cape 
Verd, Barbadees, Madeiras, the Canaries, the Coaſt of Barbary _ 


and many other Latitudes: He ſet out on this Voyage in 1698, = 
and returned in 1700, and having by this Means furniſhed him ey 
ſelf with a competent Number of Obſervations, he publiſhed, q Py 

in 1701, a general Chart, -ſhewing, at one View, the V ariation "Rs 


of the Compaſs in all thoſe Seas where the Ergiyb Navigators 
were acquainted. The 
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The Captain, for he had now acquired that Title and Cha- 
cater, had not been at home little more than half a Year before 
he went out in the ſame Ship, with Commiſſion from the King 
to obſerve the Courſe of the Tides in every Part of the Britifs 
Channel at home, and to take the Latitude and Longitude of 
the principal Head Lands; which Orders were executed with 
his uſual Expedition and Accuracy: And, in 1702, he publiſh- 
ed a large Map of the Britz/h Channel. | 

In 1703, the Emperor of Germony ſent for him to fix on 4 
proper Place for making a commodious Harbour on the Adriatic 
Coaft ; but ſome Oppoſition being made to it by the Dutch; the 
Deſign was laid aſide. The Emperor nevertheleſs received him 
with Marks of high Eſteem, and, beſides other Gratuities, pre- 
ſented him with a Diamond Ring from his own Finger.. 
He was likewiſe received with great Reſpe& by the King of the 
Romans, Prince Eugene, and the principal Officers of the Court. 
He was ſent a ſecond Time on the like Buſineſs by her 
Majeſty Queen Ann; and, upon his Return to England, Dr. 
Wallis being deceaſed, he was appointed Sawilhan Profeſſor of 
Geometry at Oxford; and, by the unanimous Voice of the Uni- 
verſity, had the Degree of Doctor of Laws conferred npon him., 
In 1706, he was employed, at the Requeſt of Dr. Aldrich, in 
the Tranſlation of Apollonius from the Arabic into Latin, and 
ſome other foreign and curious Nleret in the mathematical 
Science. 

Very ſoon after he had finiſhed this Buſineſs, to the great Sa- 
tisfaction of the Learned, in 1708 he publiſhed the AV iſcellanea 
Curieſa, containing ſeveral of his own, as well as many curious 
Diſcoveries and Obſervations of others, which hed come under 
his Notice. 

Novembes 13, 1713, he b Doctor, afterwards Sir 
Hans Sloane, in the Office of Secretary to the Royal Society. And, 
as perfecting the Theory of the Moon's Motion was always up- 
permoſt in his Thoughts, and to which he devoted great Part 
of his Time, he was now bent upon compleating of it: And 
in the Year 1715, he finiſhed it ſo far as this Theory regarded 
100 the Syzigies or Conjunctions. By this Means he not only pre- 

” Wl dicted, within a very few Minutes, the central Eclipſe of the 
dun, which 9 that Year, but drew « Map likewiſe 
wherein 
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wherein the Extent of the Moon's Shadow was repreſentsT to 
a wonderful Degree of Exactneſs, as was verified by the Event, 
and more ſo than that of Mr. Whifton s, or the Royal Aſtrono- 
mer: His Merit therefore became univerſally acknowledged; 
ſo that upon the Death of Mr. Flamſtead in 1719, Dr. Hally 
was appointed to ſucceed * as Regius mo for e An 
Greentoich. 

The Doctor now aw hinnſelf i in one of the moſt agreeable, 
as well as advantageous Situations; here he was not only pro- 
vided with the beſt Conveniencies, but had his Royal Maſter's 
Command to purſue that Study, and compleat that Theory of 
the Moon's Motion, which had been his conſtant Wiſh, He 

immediately fixed a Tranſit Inſtrument upon the Meridian, and 
purſued his Views with ſingular Aſſiduity: And though he was 
then in the ſixty-fourth Year of his Age, a Time of Life when 
Cicero ſaid of himſelf, in the Words of Plautus, Life is almoſt 
ever with me; and yet Dr. Halley attended his Teleſcope, with- 
out any Aſſiſtance, for eighteen Years afterwards ; in all which 
Time he ſcarce loſt a Meridian View of the Moon, whether by 
Day or by Night, when the Heavens would permit. That he 
might have no Avocation from this Work, he reſigned the Poſt 
of Secretary to the Royal Society in 1721, and the next Year 
he began to take the right Aſcenſions of the Moon, with his 
Tranſit Inſtrument, *till the celebrated Mural Arch was finiſh- 
ed at the Public Expence in 1725, by which he was enabled 

to determine their Longitudes from Obſervation. 

Upon the Acceſſion of his late Majeſty to the Throne, his 
Conſort Queen Caroline thought proper to make a Viſit to the 
Royal Obſervatory, and, being pleaſed with every Thing ſhe 
ſaw, took Notice, that Dr. Halley had formerly ſerved. tlie. 
Crown as Captain in the Navy, and ſoon after obtained a 
Grant of. his Half-pay for that Commiſſion, which he enjoyed 

from that Time during Life: An Offer was alſo made him, of 
being mathematica] Pröceptar to the Duke of Cumberland, but 
he declined that Honor by Reaſon of his great Age, and becauſe 


* he deemed the ordinary Attendance upon that Employ would 
| be inconſiſtent with the Performance of his Duty at Greenwich. | 
In 1729, he was admitted a foreign Member of the Academy 

of np at Paris, in the room of Signior Dancin}. onde OS 
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Right- hand; however, he came as uſual; once a Week, to vis 
fe his Friends in Town the. Thurſley before the Meeting of 
the: Regal Society, and continued to de fo till within a few: | 
Months befote his Death: Nor did he negle& his Mural Arch. 
till the End of the Year 1739, when, having compleated his 
third Plinian Period, he there cloſed this important Work; and 
ſoon after. his. Strength viſibly declined, and he came at Length 
to be wholly ſupported by ſuch Cordials as were ordered by his. 
Phyſician, Dr. Mead, till being tired with theſe, - he aſked for. a: 
Glaſs of Wine, and, having drank it, preſently expired, as 
he ſat in his Chair, without a Groan, on the 14th of January: 
174 in the 86th Year of his Age: . 
nm man hs if 
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As to Dr. Hally's Perſon, 3 "a — 
ing to Tallneſs, of a thin Habit of Body, fair Complexion, and al- 
ways ſpoke, as well as ated, with an uncommon Degree of Vi · 


city, As be was a Member . Md Royal feodemp of Sciances, | 
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woſe Name was eſleemed an Honour to it, Mr. Mavian read an 
Uioge of him before that Academy, in 2742, wherein be gives 
2m Oratorical Account of the Univerſdlity of his Genius in hib 
Hiſtory of the Trade-winds and Monſomns : —— His Eflimation 
of the Quantity of Vapours which the Sun ru from the Sd 
The Cirtulation of Vapours, the Origin of Fountains . —— 7 
Nature of Light and tranſpurent Bodie i: Adjufting the Vu. 
Iue e Ammuilies, from a Calculation of the Degrees of Mortality: 
and many other Works, in which almoſt all theSciences,” Aſtro- 
nomy, Geometry and Algebra, Optics and Dioptrics, Baliftics, 
and Artillery, ſpeculative and experimental Philoſophy, Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, Antiquities, - Philology and Criticiſm, being near 
thirty Diſſertations, which he produced during his Reſidence in 
London, and all abounding with Ideas new, fingular, and ufe- 
ful: Remarks in particular the Boldneſs/ and Sublimity of his 
Philoſophical Hypotheſis, that, as he was not afraid to oppoſe 
popular Opinions,' conceiving and propoling Hypotheſis without 
the leaſt Scruple, forming Conjectutes from his own Obſerva- 
tions and particular Apprehenſions ; ſo to his Boldneſs frequent- 

ly fortunate, the World now ſtands indebted for the admirable Fes 
Theory of the Variation of the Compaſs, and the greater Part of 
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his other Diſcoveries which Have fo much contributed to the Ad- 
vancement of Learning. As he embraced the common Py 


Opinion concerning the Reality and Infinity of Space, he con- 
' - cludes the Number of Stars to be infinite, upon the Principles : 
ef mutual Attraction, which muſt immediately unite them in | 
one common Centre, unleſs balanced every where and to Infini- 


tude, an Opinion long ago maintained by Cucretius. To which * 
we may add, the Doctor's Account of the Infinity of the Syſ- e 
tem of the World, from the Philsophical Tranſattions, Ns. 364, Lea 
where he tells us, that the Syſtem of the World is now un- of 
derſtood to occupy the whole Abyſs of Spade, and conſequently * 
be actually infinite; and Tmaller fixed” Stirs being Rill diſco- b 

E verable, as more perfect Teleſcopes" are employed, ſeems to — 

_ confirm this Doctrine. That if the whole Syſtem were finite, 

* if would, though ever ſo extended, ftill occupy no Part of the — 


Nfnitum of Space, which neceſfarily and evidently" exiſts: 
Wbence the whole World would be ſurrounded with an infinite ff Pere 

unt, and the ſaperficial Stars would gravitate towards but s thy 
. „ near 
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near the Center, and, with an accelerated Motion, run into 
them, and in Proceſs of Time unite into one. But if the whole 


de infinite, all the Parts of it would be nearly in Eguilibrio; 


whence each fixed Star, being attracted by contrary Powers, 
would keep its Place, or move till, from ſuch an Equilibrium, 


it comes to reſt. It is no more abfurd, that the fixed Stats ſhould 


exceed any given Number, than that Duration ſhould be eternal [2 
e no Number of Days and Years can compleat it. 
It is ſaid, I know, continues the Doctor, that if the Number of 


the fixed Stars were more than finite, the whole Surface of their 


apparent Sphere would be luminous. But if we ſuppoſe all the 


fixed Stars to be as far from one another, as the neareſt of them | 


is from the Sun ; that is, if we may ſuppoſe the Sun to be one 
of them; at a greater Diſtance their Diſks and Light will be 
diminiſhed, and the Space to containithem increaſed in Propor- 


tion of the Squares; ſo that in each ſpherical Surface the Num- 
ber of Stars it might contain will be as the Biquadrate of their 
Diſtances. If then, as it needs muſt, the Diſtances be im- 
menſely great; it wilt follow, that as the Light of the fixed Stars 


diminiſhes, the Intervals between them decreaſe in a Jeſy/Propor- 
tion; the one being as the Diſtances, the other as the Squares 
thereof reciprocally. And the more remote Stars are fo ſmall, 
that they muſt vaniſh even in the moſt exquiſite Teleſcopes, 
as a ſmall Teleſropio Star is inviſible to the naked Eye. 

To conelude: Dr. Halli, ſays this Eloge Writer, poſſeſſed 
all the Qualifications neceſſary to the Aſtronomer,” the Natura- 
liſt, the Scholar and the Philoſopher ; abundantly ſufficient to 
merit the Approbation of Princes, and the Applauſe of the 
Learned: His extenſive Knowlege always joined wit a Preſence 
of Mind and Freedom of Expreſfion, at the fame Time petti- 
nent, judicious, polite, and finitere :' He was open and punctinal 
in his Dealings, candid in his Judgment, blameleſs in his Man- 
ners, ſweet and affable in Converſation, communicative and 


tilintereſied:' He always/ ſpoke of others with due Differenes 


to their Merit, however they may in fome Reſpects differ from 

him in Sentiment; and this happy Diſpoſition was the more 

perfect, as it was ſtill attendant upon that Peace of Mind which 
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TOnn La Caaac, a celebrated Hiſtorian, Philoſopher and 
Critic, was born at Geneva the 19th of March, in the Vear 
557: His Father, Stephen Le Clic, was a learned and eminent 
Phyſician of Geneva, afterwards made Greek Proteſſor in that 
| Academy, and Senator af the Republic: He took great Care of 
bis Children's Education, and Jabs was ſent to a' Grammar 
School at eight Vears of Age, where he ſoon diſcovered a pro- 
digious Inclination to Books, and ſuch a Genius for Poetry, that, 
a8. he tells us bimſelf, if he bad duly cultivated/it he would pro- 
.þably have gained no ſmall Reputation that Way. We have 
ſome. Specimens of his Talents that Way; for having tranſlated 
two Sermons of Biſhop Burnet s, preached before King Milian, 
into French, he ſubjoined to one a ſmall Poem in Heroic, and to 
the other an Epigram in Elegiac Verſe, de Anglia liberata, that is, 
upon England reſtored to Liberty. However, our Author deter- 
© mined to purſue mom ſerious Studies, 2 > 
ments of Poetry. 
When. he was about 3 Venn of Age, n 
from the Grammar-ſchool and placed under the: Care of Mr. 
; Chova,, a very learned Man, to Study Philoſophy: And-in this 
he ſpent two Years, but did not yet enter upon the Study of Di- 
vinity, thinking it better to employ another Year in perfefting 
ghimſelf in the Belles Lettres, and in acquiring the Principles of 
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tte {brew Tongue, and made it his Study with cloſe Applica- W fo 
* — At 19 Years of Age he began to ſtudy Divinity un- F. 
der Philip Mefrezat, Francis Turretiay and Lewis Tronchin, and L 
attended their LeQyres above two Years, and went through I be 

All the uſual Forms of Study ta qualify himſelf for the Dignity of W th 
te Prjeſthoog. But about this Time, many theological Diſ- W ve 
putes aroſe about the Univerſality of Grace and the Efficacy of W de 
Chiift's Death, and other Points, Controverſies betwint the WM C 
Calyiniſts and Armenians, which gngralled our | Author's Atteg- BW — 
tion; and, in oxder to determine the Points in Nebate, he not © — 
— * read the Scriptures in the Oxiginal, hut wrote Notes and I of 
Commentaries thereon ; ang N W for a confiders Pa 
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wi eee eee eee in which he difeo- Fs 
| vered his great Learning and*Criticiſm. However, / as be did 

| eee e . . 
ferment. | 
In the Yeat 1663 Co 2 4 partly to pete 
himſelf in the Ei Tongue, where he continued about a Year, 
then went back to Holland 3' but he had not been long there be- 
fore his Friends ſolicited him to return to Geneva, but the Dif- 
ſonance of his Opinions rendered his public\preaching Diſſatiſ- 
factory to the governing Party, and, in 1684, when the Re- 


monſtrants held a Synod at Rotterdam, he preached once more 1 


before them, und was then admitted Profeſſor of P 


the Hebrew Tongue, and polite Literature, in their School at 
6 From this Time to 1690, the Hiſtorians of his 
Life furniſh us with little elſe than an Account of his Works, 
chiefly- on controverſal Subjects; but all this Time" he conti- 
nued to read regular Lectures, as Profeſſor of Philoſophy and 
the Belles Lettres, to the Univerſity of Anflerdum: And, becauſe 
there were no ſingle Authors who appeared clear and full enough 


for this Purpoſe, he drew up ſome Treatiſes himſelf, and pub- 

liſhed, in the Year 1691, his Treatiſe: of Logic, Ontology and 
Pneumatology: And, to compleat his Courſe, in 1695 he pub- 
liſhed his Natural Philofephy, a Treatiſe in great Eſteem for many 
Years, and may ſtill be read to Advantage by thoſe who would 
have 8 general Idea of the Science in ſuch Parts as are not en- 
velloped in Mathematical Demonſtrations. - He had dedicated his 
Logic to the Hon. Rob. Boyle, but that great Philoſopher dying be- 
fore it came to his Hands, he addreſſed it in the next Edition to his 
Friend Mr. Lock. Theſe Philoſophical Works were written in 
Latin, and underwent ſeveral Impreffions : But theſe appear to 
be the principal Books which he wrote on theſe Subjets, We 
ſhall only.juſt mention ſome others, as an Inſtance of his Uni- 

verſal Learning, great Application to Study, and conſtant En- 
deavours to be generally uſeful by his Publications, viz. his 
Commentaries on the Books of the Oli and Nero Tefhlaments : 

His Critica: ——— Hiſtory of Eccleſiaſtical Writers: 

— 4 Compendium of Univerſal Hiſtory : ——— The Life 
of Cardinal Richlieu : A Franſlation of Dr. Hammiond's 
Paraphraſe on the New Tyſlament with Notes: His Har. 
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mien Evongelice: ———» His Parthafiana; or, Thoughts 


Religion, Hiſtory, Poetry, Morals, and Politics: An 


_ © Edition.gf Fial: ——— A. Fronch Tranſlation of the New 7. 
tammnt : Bibliotheque ancienne and modern: An 


Edition, with Notes, of Grotius de Feritate: A 


Defence. of Tindal's Rights of the Chriſtian Church : A 


nem Edition of Livy, and s Variety of ether Miſcellaneous 


Tracts,— beſides a large hiftorical Dictionary. 
His Works every where abound. with good Senſe end fond 


| Learning, and the greater Part of them will be valued while 


Liberty and Literature ſhall maintain their Ground in Exrope, 
He always enjoyed a pretty good State of Health till the Year 
2728, when he was ſeized with a Palfy and Fever, and was 
more or leſs afflited 'til, his Death, the $th of January, 1736, 
in the 7qth Year of bis Age. He was married in the Year 


1691, and had four Children, who died young. Le Clerc was 


much eſteemed for bis Candour and Integrity as well as Learn 
ing; veithes ambitious, of Riches or Honours, and though be 
had uncommon natural Parts, as well as Acquirements, yet we 
do not find that the Love of Fame, or Vain- glory, ever tempt- 
ed him to play looſe with his Friends, or with Truth: , Satisfied 
with a Competency of Fortune, he always appeared to he ha- 
py. in the ſtudious and philoſophic Eaſe which he enjoyed at Au. 


Aerdam, dividing his Time between his Books: and his Pupils. 


Upon the Whole, Hiſtory, muſt perpetuate his Memory as 4 
truly valuable Man, and as the Friend of Religion and Learn- 
ing. F | * WA tua $0454 3 


th LIFE of v WitLtan Dennan, - 


ILLIAM DERHAM, an eminent Eng ib Philoſopher 
and Divine, was born at Stowton, near Horceflew: upon 
the 26th of November, 1657, and educated in Grammar Learn» 
ing at Blochley in. that County: Upon the 4th of May, 1675, 
he was admitted into Trinity College, Oxford, . and, by the 
Tiny. he took his AD was greatly n 
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The Life f Wikia CER: 4a N | 
for his Learning in the Languages, for his Genius in philew - 
phical Enquiries, and for other Eminent Qualifications: He 
was ordained Deacon by Dr. 8 Biſhop of Lond, M 999 
29, 168 1, and Prieſt by Dr. Sub Ward, one 9, 7662, and 
was ſoon after preſented, by Mr. Neville, to the VE , 
Wargrave in Berkſhire, where he continued about ſeven Years, | 9 
and on the 31ſt of Aug, 1689, he was preſented by Mrs. Jaw „ 
Bray, to the valuable ReQory of Upminſter in Eſſex: This 
Living being ſituate at a convenient Diſtance from London, af- 

forded him an Opportunity of converſing and correſponding wis 
the greateſt Virtuoſos of that City, in the philoſophical Sei- "i 
ences; beſides thoſe, he likewiſe held a Correſpondence with Y 
many other ingehious Gentlemen: And as he was then placed 

in a Retirement ſuitable to his contemplative and philoſophical} 

Genius, be applied himſelf, with great Eagerneſs, to the Study 
of Nature, and to Mathematics and Experimental Philoſophy, 

in which he became ſo eminent, that he was ſoon after chofen 

Fellow of the Royal Sdciety';. and he proved one of the moſt ufe= 

ful and induſtrious Members of it, frequently publiſhing, in | 

the Philoſophical Tranſafions, curious Obſeryations and valuable 

pieces, befides various other occaſional and miſcellanebus Diſſer- bs 
tations: In particular, his Regiſters and Obſervations of the 2 
Weather at Upminſter for ſeveral Years, compared with other | 
Obſervations communicated to him from Correſpondents in other 

places: Variety of Calculations of Eclipſes, and obey 

Phznomena. IFRS following are reckoned the Prineipat+ 
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I. GBA the Motion of Pendulums in Vaeus, 
2. A Deſcription of an Inſtrument for finding the Menon 
3- Experiments and Obſervations on the Motion of wenn,” 
4. On the Migration of Birds, -M 
5. An Hiſtory" of the Spots i in-the Sun, obſerved from 1765 =_ 
o 1711. ; 

6. Obſervations on | the Lumen Fee C err Liebe, 
04.8, 1726, \ | 

7. Tables of the Eclipſes of Jupiters Satellites e 

8. The Difference of Time in the Meridian % different 
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been Appearmeesobſrrd in a Ai Bros, 04.13, 

2728. $44] 
Wes Of the Meteor called {ynis Fatuur. 1075 N 
11. The Hiſtory of the Death Watch. | | 
12- A Treatiſe of Watch and Clock-work : — 


eben Improvements 


Inu the Year 1711, n Bylt's 
LeQure, which he digeſted in another Form, and publiſhed un- 
der the Title of Phyſico-Theology ; or, A Demonſtration of the Be- 
| ing and Mijributes of Gop, from his Warks of Creation. And, in 
Purſuance of the ſame Deſign, in 1714, he publiſhed ro- 
 » Theolegy; ot, A Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of Gop, 
a Surly. f the Heavens, ——— Theſe Works are war 
valued, and have paſſed through ſeveral Editions. 

In the Year 1716, he was made a Canon of Windfer, being 


dt that Time Chaplain to his late Majeſty, then Prince $5 == 


and in 1730, received the Degree of NoRor of Divinity from 
the Univerſity of Oxford, on Account of his Learning, and the 
Service he had done to Religion by his Culture of natural 
Knowlege. When Flaaaar Albin publiſhed his natural 
Hiſtory of Birds and Exliſb Inſects, in 4 Vols. 4to. with many 
beautiful Cuts, it was accompanied with very curious Notes 


and Obſervations by our learned Author: And he likewiſe re- 
viſed the Miſcellanea Curigſa, publiſhed by Dr. Holly in 3 Vols. 


' vo, ——— The laſt Thing he publiſhed of his own Compoſi- 
tion was entitled, Chri/lo-Theology; or, 4 Demonſtration of the 
divine Authority of the Chriſtian Religion. But, beſides bis 
on, he publiſhed ſome Pieces of the famous Mr, Ray, reviſing 
and correcting the Author's Manuſcripts. To him the 
Id is likewiſe indebted, for the Publication of the Phileſo- 


genious Men of his Time. 

Thus this great and good Man, having ſpent his Life in the 
moſt agreeable and improving. Study of Nature, and. made all 
his Reſearches therein ſubſervient to the Cauſe of true Religion 
and Virtue, diegz at length, in his 78th Year, upon the gth of 
April, 1735, 9 where he was buried. He * 


cal Experiments of the late eminent Dr. Hooke, and other In- 


| 
F 
] 
1 
k 
« 


kind him 4 Valuable Colle dion of Cuilolities; arhong. the reſt 
he hal collected a Specimen of Inſects and of moſt Kind of 


Birds, of which he had preſerved the Male and Female. 


It may be proper, likewiſe, to obſerve, that Dr, Derbam was 
very ſkillful in medical, as well as philoſophical and theological , 


Knowlege, and was a conſtant Phyſician o the ans > 
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I aan FR e l ett Mans Di LHypttal, 
a moſt eminent Mathematician of France, was born of an 


ancient and illuſtrious Family in the Year 1661 :, His Genius for | 
mechanical and mathematical Studies very early diſcovered itſelf, . 


that he was thought a Prodigy in Nature: For being one Day 


at the Duke of Ron's, where ſome able Mathematicians 
were ſpeaking of a Problem of Mr. Paſcal's, which appeat- 


ed to them extremely difficult, he ventured; to ſay he be- 


leved he could ſolve it: This was conſtrued an Inſtance of 
Preſumption in a Youth of no more than 15 Years of Age. 
Nevertheleſs, in a few Days he ſent them the Solution. He difs 
covered likewiſe a ſprightly, active Genius, qualified for mila 
tary Atchievements; and therefore entered himſelf very early into 


the Army, and diſcharged his Duty in ſeveral Ranks and Cha- 
racters with Applauſe 3 ſo that he was at Length advanced to 
the Dignity of Captain of Horſe. But ſtill our Author preſer- 
ved his Love for the mathematical Science, and took every con- 
renient Opportunity to improve in the Study of it: But in this 


there was ſome Difficulty which he laboured under; for it was 


thought derogating from the Dignity of a Nobleman, and in- 
conſiſtant with the Character of a Soldier, to purſue ſuch Studies; 


do that, as à Soldier, he was in ſome Meaſure obliged to con- 
ceal his Application to Study, and his Attainments of that Kind; 
However, as it ſtood ſomewhat in Competition wit his military 
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Dignity, and as being ſhort-ſighted, was on that Account en- 


poſed to great Inconveniencies while he was Captain of Horſe; 


and, withal, having an independent Fortune, he quitted tho 
Army and applied himſelf entirely to his favourite Amuſement. 
He then contracted a Friendſhip with Malbrant, judging him to 
be an excellent Guide in the Sciences, and, accordingly, took 
his Opinion and Advice upon all Occaſions; and correſponded 
with other Perſons famous for thoſe Studies, in order to facili- 
tate his Improvement. His Abilities ſoon became more conſpi- 
cCuous, and at the Age of Thirty-two, he gave a public Solu- 
tion of ſome Problems drawn from the deepeſt Geometry which 
had been propoſed to the Mathematicians in the Acts of Lei Bf. 
In 1693, be was received an honorary Member of the 250 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and gave ſome Proofs of his great 
Skill in Mathematics. He publiſhed a Work intitled Analyſe 
9 des infintment Petits, built upon Sir J. NEwToON' s Doctrine of 
Fluxions. He was the firſt in France who wrote upon his Sub- 


ject; and, on this Account, it met with no ſmall Regard. He 


ingaged afterwatds in another mathematical Work, in which 
be included Les Sefiones Coniques, les lieux'Grommtrigques,” & la 

Conflrufion des Egalitit. This he prepared for the Pres, but 
he did not live to publiſh it, being ſeized with a Fever, of 
which he died on the 2d of February, 1704, aged: 43 Years. 
It was publiſhed after his Deceaſe, and very well received, 
His Character was that of a candid, ingenious Friend, / juſtly 
yalued, and his Loſs genetally regretted by thoſe who N 
| Happineſs of his W OE | | A” 
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T OHN HUDSON, a very learned Critic wich Philoſopher 
was born at Widehope, near Cockermouth in Cumberland, in 


1662; after having had a Grammar Education in that Neigh- 
pourhood, he was ſent, at the Age of fourteen, to Nuten“ 
College, Oxford, where he made a e Progreſs i in 9 
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m "of We Life of ; Joux Hunsokt.”7 451 1 
und polite Literature, under the Tuition of Mr. Thomas Grof- | 4 
thwaite : He took the Degree of Bachelor of Arta, Fuly 4, 16813 

and that of Maſter, February 12, 1684; and, according to the 
regular. Times, having taken his laſt Degree, he removed to 
Univerſity College, of which he was choſen Fellow, March | 
29, 1686: On the 5th of June, 1701; he accumulated the 

Degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, having the April 
before been appointed Head Keeper of the Bodleian Library. In 


1712, he was appointed Principal of St. Mury Hall, by the 


Chancellor of the Univerſity, at the Requeſt of Dr. Ratcliffe 
and to Dr. Hudſon is the Univerſity obliged, from the moſt am- 
ple Benefaction ſhe received from Dr. Ratcliffe, whoſe Advice 
and Perſuaſion determined him thereto. ——— The principal 
and truly valuable Part of our Author's Employment was, pub- 

liſhing fome Tranſlation and curious Editions of the beſt ancietit 
Writers in Hiſtory and Philoſophy, ſome of them interſperſed. 


with Notes. The laſt which he employed his learned Pains 


about was, Jocpbur, whom he juſt finiſhed, but did not live to 

publiſh, His ſtudious and ſedentary Way of Life, and too 
great Abſtemiouſneſs withal, brought him into an ill Habit of 
Body, which turned to a Dropſy, of which he ditd,' Nov. 27, 
1719, aged 58, at St. Mary Hall, and was buried in the Chan- 
cel of that Church, where there is a Stone, with a very 


ſhort. Inſcription, mentioning only his Name, Age, and Date. 


He left one Daughter, beſides his Widow, who was after- 
wards married to Dr. Hall. Such, to the great Loſs of Learn- 
ing, was the too early Period of this great Man, who, if he 
had lived, had probably obliged the World with many curious 


Productions, and aſſiſted others in ſending their valuable Pieces 


into the World. He was a great Aſſiſtant in that Reſpe& to 
Dr. Gregory, in his Edition of Euclid's Works. He kept up a 
friendly and uſeful Correſpondence with many of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Perſons abroad, in 7taly, France, Sweden, Denmark, 


and Holland; in a Word, he was in ſo great Repute abroad, 


that he frequently complained of the Expences attending it; 
but his Love of Learning was ſuperior to that Diſadvantage. 
He was a Man of great Probity, of a ſanguine Complexion, a 


unn, agreeable Countenance, of moderate Stature, and 


4 2 very 
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- The LIFE of David Gazcoxr. | 


We GREGOR, Nephew of that hated Philoſopher | A 
and Mathematician James Gregory, (ſee his Life, p. 349.) 7 
Was born at the ſaid Town of Aberdeen, Jan. 24, 1661, where 7 
he allo received the firſt Rudiments of his Learning; but was thi 
afterwards removed to Edinburgh, and took his Degree of Maſ- * 
ter of Arts in that Univerſity. The great Advantage of his nit 
Uncle's Papers was both an Incitement and Introduction to the H. 
mathematical Study, for which he was likewiſe qualified by a na- fac 
tural Subtlety of Genius, to which he applied with indefatigable * 
Induſtry, and ſucceeded ſo well, that he was advanced to the ; 
mathematical Chair at Edinburgh at the. Age of twenty-three: 2 
And the ſame Year he publiſhed a Treatiſe entitled, £xercitatia twe 
Geometrica de Dimenſione Figurarum, Edin. 1684, 416. wherein, of! 
aſſuming the Doctrine of Indiviſibility and the Arithmetic of In- * 
finites as already known, he explained a Method which not on- tior 
ly ſuited his Uncle's Examples, left by him without any Way of ] 
finding them, but diſcovered others whereby an infinite Number 44 
of Cutve Lines, and the Areas contained between them and, ER 
Right Lines, might be meaſured. Ene 
Not long after he had been promoted to the Chair. in th For 
Univerſity, in the Execution of this Office, he was the firſt each 
that introduced the Netutonian Philoſophy into the Schools, hav - ed. 
ing firſt made himſelf ſo thoroughly acquainted with it, as to be ah 
able to read his Profeſſorial Lectures upon the Philoſophy con- and 
tained in it; and he continued to read his Lectures, with great plair 
Applauſe, *till the Year 1691; but after the breaking up of far 
the College for the long Vocation that Year, he left Scotland, to th 
and coming to London, (partly on the News of Dr. Bernard's and 
Intention of reſigning the Savilian Profeſſorſhip of Aſtronomy Wl Perf, 
at Oxford,) he was introduced to Sir Iſaac Newton, then intent WW parti 
upon bringing the Theory of the Moon to greater 
hat 
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e Liſ ef DV Grreonr,! 433 
That great Man, according to his native Modefty ald Candour, 5 
ſoon conceived a good Opinion of Mr. Gregory's Abilities, and; 
by his Recommendation, was made a Fellow of the Royal $4 
cety, London. He likewiſe recommended him to Mr. Flamftead, 
(Maſter of the mathematical School in Chriſrs Hoſpitalj) as a 
Perſon qualified to fucceed Dr. Edward Bernard at 
Thus recommended, the Royal Aſtronomer uſed his beſt En- 
deavours to procure him Succeſs at Oxford, where he was elected 
Aſtronomy Profeſſor, this Year, having been firſt admitted of 
Bakol-College, and incorporated Maſter of Arts, on the 8th of © 
February; and he was created Doctor of Phyſic on the 18th of 
the ſame Month. He had no Reliſh for the technical Part of 
his Proſeſſion, and was ſeldom ſeen in the Obſervatory; his Ge- 
nius lay more to Geometry, in which he ſucceeded very well. . 
His Elements of Optics he printed at Oxford in 1695. In the Fre- 
face he informs us, that theſe Elements are the Subſtance of 
ſome of his public Lectures at Edinburgh, eleven Years before. 
| In this Book he conſiders theſe Branches of Optics chiefly with 
, View to the Conſtruction of Teleſcopes, and particularly the 
q tuo reſlectiog Ones, that of his Uncle James Gregory and that 
, of Sir Jaac Newton, giving the Preference to the Latter, he had 
. brought his Deſign into a ſmall Compaſs, and the Demonſtra- 
- tions being very neat and eaſy, the Book was in much Efteem. - 

f In 1697, our Author was the firſt who gave a Demonſtration 
r of that Curve which is well known fince by the Name of Cate- 
d uria, or the Curve that is formed by a Chain faſtened at each 
End, and firſt diſcovered that this Curve, inverted, gave the 
at Form of a true and legitimate Arch, all the Parts ſupporting 
| each other, becauſe in their Thickneſs ſome Catenaria is includ- 
7. ed. But his moſt celebrated Performance appeared in 1702, 
0 entitled, Aflronomie Phyſice & Geometrice Elementa. The chief 
ind the moſt uſeful Part of his Deſign in this Treatiſe is, to ex- 
at plain Sir aac Newton's Geometry of the Centripetal Forces, as 
of far as his Diſcoveries in Aſtronomy were built. upon it, and. 
u, to throw the aſtronomical Part of Sir /ſaac's Principia into a new 
10 and more, intelligible Form: And our Author's Merit, in the 
Performance, received its moſt diſtinguiſhed Luſtre from the 
particular Atteſtation me to it bc that incomparable Perſon 
5 himſel f, 
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434 Baabe Putsches lbesch. 


himſelf, who communicated to him his Theory of the Moot, 
after he had improved it to the nn n W Ma 
's Obſervations 4 L 
3 In .the Year, 1703, our Authdrvoublied a Folio Ed 
x | Ran of Zuclid's Works in Greet and Latin. The under- 
ttt.tling bad been begun by his Predecefior; Dr. Edward Ber. 
'. mard, as the beſt Specimen that could be given of his great and 
noble Deſign he had formed of printing! the Works of all the 
ancient Mathematicians. In the Preface,” after a ſhort Sum- 
mary of his Life, the Doctot proceeds 10 inform his Readers, 
that he had inſerted into this Collection every Thing that had 


been aſcribed, by any conſiderable Mathematician, to that Au- 
thor : As likewiſe of his Pieces, excluding ſuch only as he 
thought ſpurious: Among others, condemning Euclid's Cum 
trics as not at all ſuited to-Euclid's Character: Ahd, inPurfuit 
of the ſame Deſign, our Author engaged not long after with 
| his Colleague, Dr. Halley, to publiſh Apolloninss Cunict; but 
vas prevented from compleating his Share of the Work by his 
Death, which happened on the 1oth of 'Oober, 17 10, being 
then retired to Maidenhead in Berkſhire for the Recovery of- his 
Health, where his Body was interred; and.a handſome matble 
Monument is erected to his W in _ _y D Gan mw, 
with this a 
P. M. | 
David GREGORII, M. D. 
2 5 a 
Aberdenia natus Fan. 24, 1661; 
In Academia Edinburgenſi, | 
Matheſeas Prœlector Publicut. 
Deinde Oxonii | 
Aflroneomiee Profeſſor Savilianus. ; ws A 
Obit Ort. 10, A. D. 1710, . 
| Etatem illi heu brevem Natura Conceſſit «144 "28 his F. 
| Sibi ipſe lingam prorogavit © 1 Ji 005 
Scriptor Illuftris. * at CH 
| Doaſdratiſſimi viri Amoi 
| | . © Elizabetha Uxor © . [v9 
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The Biſe of Uſome: Pann; 453 
He ws focreded in the Saviien Profeſſorſhip by Mr. e 
Caſwell, A. VI. ef Hort Hall, nom Herifird College, in O. 


ford. He left a Widow and ſeveral Children : His eldeſt Son, 


David Gregory, D. D. was firſt a Student, and ſince à Canon 
of Ghrift Chut ch, ahd Was appointed Regius Profe Her of Modern 
Hiſtory at the Inſtitution thereof by King George I, 

Beſides the Commentary our Author left upon Sir Janes 
Prinopia, he likewiſe left a Treatiſe upon Fluxions 
Another of Trigonometry, both plain and ſpherieal: And a 
in his Life-time, ſeveral Papers in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, - 
viz. a Scheme of the Phaſes, with his Obſervations on the 


Sun's Eclipſe, Sept. 13, 1699, Ns. 256: A Paper De Urliiẽ 


Caſſiniana, No. 293: Some. Improvements relating to 
the Quadrature of the Parts of min 8 n in a Let - 
ter to Dt. Wallis, No. 259. dc! is n 
Since his Death there has beegupablitied,; wes Nala * 2 
Motu, c. And, in 1745. Mr. Colin Maclaurin, a Succeſſor 
of our Author in the mathematical Chair at Edinburgh, pube - : 
liſhed another Piece of his under the Title of Practical Geometrys 
Theſe are the principal of his Works, which do Honour'to his - 
Memory, which re generally ſpoken of with high Eſteem by 
thoſe who. were well acquainted with his great Abilities, and the 
a) he * n in wal r eee a 
tical Sciences.” | 
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The 27 EE 7 3 PARENT, .- 


Nady Pac br, A learned French Maieinadcles]! was 
deſcended of à Family originally ſettled at Chartres: But 

his Father was born at Paris, as was alſo our Author, Scpr. 16, 
1666 : Before he was three Years of Age; his maternal Uncle 
at Chartres took him to his Houſe, and became his Preceptor: 
Among other Things he taught him Wrieing and the firſt Rules 
of Arithmetie; but our Author ſoon run beyond what his Uncle 
could teach, for which he was beholden to Books, which he 


* 
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run through with Avidity and Penetration His" Method of 
Stady was to write Remarks upon the Margin of the Books he 
read, und he had filled many of theſe with a Kind of Commen- 
_ 66 NS ei Pie ! d Mah 
8 At the Age of Fourteen, he was put under a School-miaſter 
© ar Bank, who taught ſeveral Branches of the Mathematics, 
and here he made ſome Proficiency, ' firſt, in /Rhetorie 3 but 
was afterwards, with much Pleaſure to himſelf, taught the 
Art of Dialling, and diſcovered ſuch Penetration with Reſpect 
to the Circles of the Sphere, and forming Wann ne be 
ſoon after wrote a Treatiſe on Gnamania. 
At Length his Friends ſent him to Paris; pid ehjoined.on 
kim the Study of the Law: and, in Obedience to them, he 
went through a Courſe in that Faculty 5 but this was no ſooner 
finiſhed, than, impelled by his predominant Paſſion for the Ma- 
thematics, he returned to the Study thereof, in Spite of all Op- 
poſition: And ſhut himſelf up in a. Room of the College of 
Dormans with leſs than 200 Livres a Year, where he lived in 
that Retteat for ſome Time, from which he never ſtitred out 
but to the Royal College in order to hear the Lectures of 
A. de la Hire, or M. de Sauveur, under whom he made great 
Improvement: And it was not long after that he had made 
hitaſelf ſo well acquainted with Arithmetic in all its Branches, 
Fortification and Navigation, &c. that he commenced a Mal- 
ter, and taught ſeveral Pupils with great Eaſe and Satisfaction. 
He ſoon after began to entertain ſome Scruple about teaching 
what he had never ſeen, and knew by the Force of Imagination 
only. He imparted this Delicateneſs to M. Sanveur, and that 
Friend recommended him to the Marquis 4 Aligre, wha at that 
Time wanted a Mathematician with him. Mr. Parent was 
therefore made choice of, and he went two Campaigns with 
the Marquis, inſtructing him in the Nature of the ſeveral Fot- 
tifications he ſaw, and drawing Plans of many of them. 
„ From this Time, his Life was ſpent in a continual Applica- 
tion to the Study of natural Philoſophy and the Mathematics, 
1 in all its Branches, both ſpeculative and practical, to which he 
joined Anatomy, Botany, and ee gr his Afliduity in 
W 8 0 as ny remarkable. 
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. M. & Billetes being admitted into the Academy of Sciences 

at Paris, with the Title of their Mechanician, he choſe M. B. 

ret for his Aſfiſtant, who eneelled chiefly in Meehanies; and in 

this Station he diſcovered: a Genius for Al the various Subjects 

of this Nature chat were brought before them; but -with#, he 

had a natural Precepitancy and Impetuoſity of Temper that rai 

ed frequene Diſputes and Contradictions, and rendered his Extent 

of Knowledge far leſs uſsful and beneficial to bimſeff and other m- 

—— However, upon a Negulation of the Academy, by the - 

King's Command, he was appointed Aſſiſtant Member for 

Geometry in 1716: But this Promotion he enjoyed but a ſhort 

Time, being taken off by the Small- pox on the 26th of Septem- : 

ter, the fame Year, in the fiftieth Year'of his Age. He was 

e 5, papommees e Nad "oe Mechanics OW 
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JOHN KELE, eee Philoſopher 
was born December 1, 1671, at 'Edinburgh, where he te- 
ceived the firſt Rudiments' of Learning; and being educated in 
that Univerſity he continued there till he took the Degree of 
Mafter of Arts. His Genius leading him to the Mathematics, 
ion de made à great Progreſs therein, under Mr. David Gregory the 
hat Frofeſſor ture, who had embraced the Newtonian Philoſophy; 
hat and, in the Year 1694, followed his Tutor to Oxford, where, 
was deing admitted of Buliol, he obtained one of the Seoteh Exhibi- 
ith don in that College. He is faid to have been the firſt who 
or. taught Sir Jane Newtor's Principles by the Experiments on 
| which they are grounded, and this he did, it ſeems,” by an'Ap-  Þ 
paratus of Inſtruments of his own providing, and got himſelf, _— 
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ica- 
ics, dy that Means, a great Reputation throughout the Univ 


But the firſt Specimen he gave to the Public of his Skill in ma- 
thematical and philoſophical Knowlege was, his Examination of 
Dr. Thomas Burnets Theory of the Earth, which appeared in 


1698: It was 22 applauded by the Men of Science, 
an * 40 and 
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vnd allowed to be deciſive againſt the Doctor's Theory. Te 
this Picce be ſubjoined Remarks upon Mr. Mhiſlar's New Theory, 
Cs the Earth; and thoſe Theories being defended by their reſpec- 
tive Inventors, drew from Mr. Kill, in 1600 an Examination 
of the Reflections of The Theory of . the Earth, together with 2 
Defence of the Remarks on Mr: #b;/lon's: new Theory, De- 
Burnet was a Man of great Humanity, Moderation and Candor, 
and it. wag therefore ſuppoſed that Mr. Kzi/l had treated the Doc · 
tor too roughly, conſidering, likewiſe, the Diſparity of Years 
between them. Mr, Leill however left the Doctor in Poſſeſſion 
of that which, has ſince been thought to conſtitute the great 


claimed him 2s 3 Philoſopher, be allowed him to be a Perſon 
of à fine Imagination. To uſe his own Words, “ Perhaps 
(ſays he) many of his Readers will be ſorry to be undeceived 


about his Theory; for as I believe never was any Book fuller 


of Miſtakes and Errors in Philoſophy, fo none ever abounded 
with more beautiful Scenes and ſurprizing Images ; but I write 
only to thoſe who might expect to find true Philoſaphy in it.” 
The following Year, Dr. Thomas Milimgton, Sedlnan Profe(- 
ſor of natural Philoſophy in Oxford, who had been appointed 
Phyſician in ordinary to King 'Hilliam, ſubſtituted Mr. Krill; 
his Deputy, to read Lectures in the public Schools. This C 
fice he diſcharged with great Reputation, and the Term for en- 
joying the Scatch Exhibition at Bake! College now expiring; he 
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church, to refide there. 

In 10, Mr. Keil fniſhed and publiſhed his 3 
tiſe entitled, Introductio ad veram Phyſicam, which is ſiippoſed-to 
be the beſt and moſt uſeful of all his Performances. In the Pre- 
face he inſinuates, the little Progreſs that Sir h Neun 
Principia had made in the World, and ſays, that though the 
Mechanical Philoſophy was then in Repute, yet in moſt of the 
Writings upon this Subject, ſcarce any Thing was to be found 
but the Name. This Piece was eſteemed ſo good an'Introduc- 
tion to Sir Haac' s Principia, that it not only underwent ſeveral 
Impreflions in England, but, when the Newtonian Philoſophy 
began to be eſtabliſhed in France, * Piore was tranſlate into 
nh and held in Se * ? 3 


* 


Excellence and Perfection of his Work ; and though he dif- 
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a the Year 1505, he was made Fellow of the Real 
Cociety, and ſoon after publiſhed, in the Philoſophical Tranſadioney, 
a Paper of the Laws of Attraction, ant its ph Principles. 
About this Time, being offended at a Paſſage in the Aa 
Eruditerum at Leipſit, herein Sir Iſaac Netoton's Right to 
un the Method of Fluxions was called in Que 
tion, he communicated to the Rhyal Society another Paper, in 
which he aſſerted the Juſtice of that Claim: This occaſi 
ſome Difpute with Mr. CARES Se Fg Which 
in Favour of Mr. Keil, © 

In 1709, Mr. Keill was ed Taten 60 thie Pals 
tines, and'in that Station attended them in their Paſſage to Neu 
England: And ſoon after his Neturn, in 17106, upon the 
Death of Mr. Caſtuell, Savillian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at O- 
fird, he was choſen to ſucceed him. About the Vear 
1711, ſeveral Obſections wete urged againſt Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Philoſophy in Support of Des Cartes's Notions of a Plum 
which occaſioned Mr. Neill to draw up, and preſent to the Royal 
Sxciety, a Paper On the Rarity of Matter; and the Tenuity 
of its Compoſition.” But while he was engaged in this Con- 
troverſy, Queen Ann was pleaſed to appoint him her Decypherery 
a Poſt which his great Penetration and Sagacity was thought te 
qualify him for. Soon after this, the Univerſity of Or- 
fird confetred on him (at the Public Act in 1713,) the Degtes 
of Doctor of Phyſic; and, in 1715, he publiſhed NINE 
Commandinus's Euclid, with Additions of his own. ; 

In 1717, he married a Lady for her ſingular Accodipliſh- 
ments, but who, the Writers of tis Life have l&ft-us no Accounts - 
Inn the Year 1718, he publiſhed his Introduction 4d 
verum Aftronomiam, which Treatiſe was afterwards; at the Re- 
queſt of the Ducheſs of Chandsis, tranſlated by himſelf into Eng- 
i, and, with ſeveral Emendations, publiſhed in 1721, undet 
the Title of An Introduction to the true Aftronomy © Ot, Aftronomi- 
al Leflures, read in the A/ttonomical School of the Univerſity of 
Oxford. - In theſe LeQures we meet with many Inſtances of his 
treat Underſtanding in this Science. But theſe territinate his 
Labours for the public Good ; for he was, this Summer, ſeized 
vith a violent Fever, which put an End to his Life the iſt ol 
0 * when he was not quite 30 Vears of Age. 
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JAMES KEILL,..a Phyſician. and Play” was the 

younger Brother of the e was allo born in Scotland 
the 27th of March, 1673: He received the firſt Rudiments of 
Learning at Edinburgh, ** then went to Leyden, and other 
Eniverſities abroad, in order to perſect himſelf in Language and 
Science; and haves completed his Travels, he applied himſelf, 
with great Aſſiduity, to the Study of Anatomy, and, to im- 
prove himſelf therein, diligently attended the Buſineſs of Dif. 
ſections, till he was capable of diſplaying his, Skill in public; 
and began with reading ſome Lectures in private, to gratify ſome 
of his Friends, and afterwards read Lectures of Anatomy both 
at Oxford and Cambridge, in the Univerſities, with great Ap- 
plauſe, and had the Degree of Doctor of Phyſic conferred on 
bim at the Univerſity of Cambridge. Having ſome Time before 
publiſhed. his Auatamy . of the Human Body, for the Uſe of his 
Pupils, he was invited to ſettle at Northampton, which be ac- 
coidingly did, as 2 Phyſician, and ſucceeded ſo well as to. gain 
both Reputation and Fortune, and died at Northampton of a Can- 
cer in his Mouth, Jul 16, 1719, in the 46th Year of his Age, 
and was buried in St, Gules's Church, where a handſome Mo- 


nument was erected to bis Memory, by his Brother Zahn Kill, 


to whom he left his Eſtate; but he ſurvived his: Brother James 
e as we have ſeen in the preceding Life. . Our 

Author James Keill diſcovered both his Knowledge, and his 
| great Application to acquire and propagate , uſeful n 
by the following Books which he wrote. 

In 1698, he tranſlated into Engliſb, "wow Chemiſtry: 0 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne. 306, he publiſhed an Ac- 
count of the Death and Diſſection of Fobu Bayles of Northampton, 
reputed to have been 130 Years old: And, in Ne. 361, De 
Viribus Cardis Epiſtala : In 1708, be publiſhed an Ac- 
count of Animal Secretion, the Quantity of Blood in the hu- 


man Body, and muſcular Motion. He concludes his Preface to 


this Work with remarking, that the Vis Attrabendi which be ſup- 
1 to take Place Wann was aflerted by the molt 
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famous antieat Pbyſicians, as Hippocrates and Galen; in che ſame 
Manner as che Gravitation of the heavenly. Bodies one towards 


another was known to the ancient Philoſophers,' as well as to 
Kepler, and Sir, Iſaac Newton. Upon the Subject of Animal 
decretion, and in explaining the Manner how the Fluids of the 
Animal Body ate ſeparated from the Blood, our Author 'under» 
takes to ſnew, (f.) How they are formed in the Blood before 
they come to the Place appointed for. Secretion. | (2.) In what 
Manner they are ſeparated from the Blood by the Glands, 
Upon the former Head he ſhews, that the Blood'conlifts of a 
imple Fluid, in which ſwim corpuſcles of vatious Figures and 
Magnitudes, and endued with different Degrees of attractive 
Force. Hence be. concludes, that of ſoch Particles as e 
Blood conſiſts. of, ' muſt the Fluids be compoſed, which are 
drawn from it g and as in the. Blood the Particles attract ane 
another, and cohere together, fo likewiſe may the Particles of 
the Fluids which, are ſeparated from it: This he proceeds ſar- 
ther to ſhe to be not only poſſible, but actually ſo in ſeveral 
Secretions, as Milk, Urine, c. From this Principle, chat 
the Blood conſiſts of Corpulales of various Figures and Magai- 
tudes, and endued with various Degrees of an attractive Power, 
&c, He attempts to ſhew: the Force of the Air upon the Blood, 
in breathing, in order to demonſtrate that by the Preſſure of tha 

Air the Coheſion of the Globules of the Blood is diſſolved. Af. 
ter this he ſhews how the Union of the attractive Particles is 
bindered neat the Heart, and that the Particles which unite firſt 
after the Blood is thrown. out of the great Artery, muſt be ſuck 
as have the ſtrongeſt attractive Force; and that ſuch as have the 
leaſt, muſt unite laſt ; and all the intermediate ones according to 


their reſpective attractive Power, &c. But, for farther Patti - | 


culars, we muſt refer the Curious to the Work itſelf. 
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The LI FE of SAMUBL CLARKE. 


D* Samuel Clarke, one of the greateſt Divines that any Age 

has produced, and an expert Metaphyſician and Philoſo- 

pher, was the Son of Edward Clarke, Eſq; Alderman of the City 
of 
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2 o Norwich, ind one of its Repreſentatives in Parliament for ſevel 


ral Years, and born there upon the 11th of Oober, 1674: He we 
inſtructed in claffical Learning at that City; and; im the Year 
2691, removed from (thence to Cain College in Cambridge, 
| where his'uncommon Genius and Abilities ſoon begin to diſplay 
themſelves. Though the Principles of Des Carter was at that 
Time the eſtabliſhed Philoſophy of the Univerſity, yet Dr. 
Clarke eaſily maſtered the new Syſtem of Sir Inc Newton; and; 
in order to his firſt Degree of Arts, performed a public Exerciſe 
in the Schools upon a Queſtion taken from thence. And he 
greatly contributed to the Eſtabliſhment of the Newtonian Phi- 
_ Ioſophy by an excellent Tranſlation of, and Notes upon Ro- 

Fault Phyſics, which he finiſhed before he was two and twenty 
Tears of Age. The Syſtem of natural Philoſophy then gene- 
_ rally taught in that Univerſity, was that written by Mr. Robault, 
founded altogether upon Carteſian Principles, and very ill'tranſ- 
lated into Latin, Mr. Claris therefore gave a new Tranſlation, 
and added to it ſuch Notes as might lead young Students inſen- 
ſibly, and by Degrees, to other and truer Notions than could be 
found there. And this certainly, ſays Biſhop Hoadhy," was a 
more prudent Method of introducing Truth, unknown before, 
than to attempt to through aſide this Treatiſe entirely, and 
write a new one inſtead of it. The Succeſs anſwered 
well to his Hopes, and he way be juſtly eſteemed a great Bene- 
factor to the Univerſity in this Attempt; for, by this Means, 
the true Philoſophy has, without any Noiſe, prevailed ; and to 
this Day his Tranſlation of Rabauit is in great Repute. And his 
Notes the firſt Directions to thoſe who are willing to receive 
. This of ANN 
Romance.” 

Mr. Whiftm relates, that in the Year 1697, while he was 
Chaplain to ſcore, Biſhop of Norwich, he met Mr. Clarks, 


then wholly unknown to him, at a Coffee-houſe in that Cityy 


; where they entered into a Converſation about the Cartgfian Phi- 
loſophy, particularly Robault's Phyſics, which Mr. Clarke's Tu- 
tor, as he tells us, had put him upon tranſlating. The Reſult 
of this Converſation was, ſays Mr. Whiffen, that I was greatly 
ſurprized that fo young Man, as Mr. Clarke then was, ſhould 


kyow ſo much of thoſe ſublime Diſcoveries, which were — 
al 
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The Ley Aden Cat # he” = 
almoſt a Secret to all except a few-particular\Matheinaticians: : 
Nor do I remember, continues he, above one or two at the * 
moſt, hom I had then met with, that ſeemed to know ſo muck” 
of that Philoſophy, as Mi. Clare“ — Of this Tranſlation mn 
of Roluult there were four Editions in Mr. ann 
every one of which he made conſiderable Improvements. -- | 4 
In this Vear, via. 1697, he applied his Mind ora i 
Study of Diyioity, and, in order to fit himdelf for db. deri = 
Function, he ſtudied the Old Tyament in the — 9 5 
the New in the original Greek, and the primitive Chriſtian Wii» 
ters. In 1698, Mr. Hbiſlon, being collated by he Biſbop 
of Norwich to the Living of Leruſiaf in Suffell, reſigned his ; 4 
Chaplainſhip, in which he was ſucceeded by Mr. Curie, who - 
lived,. for near twelve Years, in this Station with all the Free- | 
dom of a Brother, and an Equal rather than as an Inferior. 
The Biſhop eſteeming him highly gave many Proofs of it while 
he lived, and at his Death gave him the higheſt Pröof of his 
Confidence, by entruſting him with all the Concerns: of his Fa- 
milys. a -Tcuft. lex Mr. Clarke. executed wy; ann 0 
In 1699, Mic;Clarke publiſhed his three practical Trauben | | 
Baptiſm, Confirmation, and Repentance, . which were then, _ 
and ate ſtill eſteemed: a very uſeful Performance. He 3 
likewiſe publiſhed ſome Reflections on a Book called Amynter: 
About the Year 1701, he publiſhed his Paraphraſe upon 
the four Goſpels, and intended to have proceeded in the ſame Me» | 
tO WW thod with the 4s of the Apo/iles; but ſomething accidentally in- 
his terrupted the Execution of it. In the mean Time, Biſhop 
we Mare, his Patron, gave our Author the Rectory of Drayton 
and I near Norwich, and likewiſe a Lecturethip in the City, till he 
was advanced to the Rectorſhip of St. James's: ——- And in 
the Year: 1704, he: was appointed to preach Mr. Boyle's|Ledture, 
and the Subject he choſe was, The Being and Attributes of God, 
He ſucceeded ſo well in this, and gave ſuch high Satisfaction, 
that he was appointed to preach the ſame Lecture the next Year, 
when he choſe for his Subject, The Evidences 'of natural and re. 
vealed Religion. Theſe: Sermons were firſt printed in two Vo- 
lumes, and; contained ſome Remarks on ſuch QbjeQions as 
had been made RI and other Deniers of 


revealed 


\ 
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„ Abodt this Time, Mr. iifon infornas us that he difcoven 


2 Method and ſhewt their Argemepes incoacluſive, dzew on him 
the Cendure of ſome Critics, 'as an ambiguous. and unn 

Method: Nevertheleſs, they have been held in much Effeem, 
and recommended by ſome of our moſt eminent Divines as the 
beſh\Performaarice on thoſe SubjeQs. nn the fixth Edition 
uns added, à Diſcourſe concerning the Connection of the Pro- 


0 bare el the . and the Application. of them & 


nn a Mo 997 ee 


ed our Author (having read much of the primitive Writers) bea 
gary to ſuſpect that the Athana/ion Doctrine of the Trinity Was 
| eee Age; eſpecially it was remarked 
of him, _—_ never read r raters ry his Pariſh 
Church. - L 
| ubs Yes 27065 he publiſhed 1 Late 6 Dri Didwell oi 
the Immortality of the Soul: But the Controverſy did not end 
here for the celebrated Mr. Collins, coming in as a Second 
to Dr. Dodwell, went much farther into the Philoſophy of the 
Diſpace,/ and indeed ſeemed to produce all that could bg Haid 
| againfoihe Inmateriality of the Soul, as well as the Liberty d 
human Actions. This enlarged the Scene of the Diſputes int 
which: our Author entered and wrote with fo much Clearneſi 
and Demonſtration as at once ſhe wet him greatly ſuperior to his 
Adverſaries in metaphyſical and phyſical Knowlege, and „Ian 
perſuaded, fays Biſhop Headh, that as what he has wrote in this 
Controverſy comprehende the Little the Ancients had ſuid well, 


andhadds ſtill more evidence than ever clearly appeared before,” 


enpreſſed in Words that Wave a Meaning te them, jt will remain 
the Standard of good Senſe on that Side the Queſtiony and per- 
is Memory to Poſterity. _—— Seyeral Letters wert 

between them, h. Anſwers, &c. ——— But in the Midibot 
all theſe Labours Mr. Clare found Time to ſhew his Regard to 
mathematical and phyſicical Sciences, and his accurate Knows 
lege in them, and his natural Propenſity for thoſe Studies, lad, 
as it were, a Foundation for his greater Improvement: Hut what 
more than common facilitated his Improvements therein was 
his friendly Acquaintance with the incomparable Sir {ace New 
( | : 2 mn 
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un, at whoſe [Requeſt be tranſlated his Optics into Latin in 


1706: Wich this Verſion Sir haar was fo highly pleaſed,” that 


be preſented him with the 8um of Five Hundred Pounds, or: 
which was equivalent, gave each of hie oy VR ans RO 


dred Pounds.” | | * 


The fame Year alſo, Biſhop Mbrs;: bis Nash whe: had 
long formed a Defign of fixing him in a more confpicudus Sta- 


tion in this Metropolis, procured for him the Rectory of St. 


Bennet's, Paul's Wharf in Landon, and ſoon after carried him to 


Court, and introduced him to the Queen with the higheſt Re- 
commendations to her Favour ; She immediately appointed him 
one of the Chaplains in ordinary, and very ſoon after, in Conſi- 
deration of his Merit, preſented him to the Rectory of St. 


James s, Weſtminſter, when it became vacant, in 1700, — 
From this Time he left off preaching without Notes, and made 


it his Buſineſs to compoſe and write down as accurate Sermons / 
2s he could, „ Not, ſays Biſhop Hoady, becauſe he could not 
proceed in the former Method with a Copiouſneſs of good Senſe 
and clear Expreſſion, which the nobleſt Audience might with 
Pleaſute have attended to, but chiefly becauſe, from chat Time, 

t became his Reſolution to prepare his Sermons in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that they might hereafter be as uſeful from the Preſs, as he - 
wiſhed them to be from the Pulpit.” Upon his Advance- 
ment to this Station, he took the Degree of Doctor in Divinity, 

when the Public Exerciſe performed on that Occaſion at Cam- 


bridge was prodigiouſly admired: The Orations were delivered 


in Latin. In the Firſt, he maintained, That no Article of the 
Chriſtian Faith, delivered in the Holy Scriptures, is diſagreeable 19 
night Reaſon. © The ſecond was, That without the Liberty of Hu- 
nan Actions there can be no Religion. The Doctor's Theſis was 
upon the firſt of theſe Queſtions, which being thoroughly ſifted 
by that learned and accurate Profeſſor, James, the Doctor 
made an extempore Reply for near Half an Hour, with ſo little 
Hefitation and ſo om to the n that aſtoniſhed the an 
ditors. | 
This ſame Year, 1709, Dr. Clarke reviſed and correQed Mr. 
Miſton's Tranſlation of the Apo/tolical Conſtitutions into Engliſh. 
Mr. Whifton, tells us, that bis own Studies having been chiefly 
upon other Things, and having rendered him incapable of be- 
Vor. I. 4R ing 
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466 Brocxarnty Purbosoraica. © 
ing alſo a Critic in Words and Languages, be defired his great 
Friend and great Critic, Dr. Clarks, to reviſe that Tranſlation, 
which he was ſo kind as to agree to. In the Vear 1712, 
Dr. Clarke publiſhed a moſt beautiful and pompous Edition of 
Caſar's Commentaries. The fame Year, Dr, Clarke pub- 
liſhed his celebrated Book called, the Scripture Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, Mr. I hiſton informs us, that ſome Time before the Pub- 
lication of this Book there was a Meſſage ſent to Dr, Clarke, 
from the Lord Gadalphin and others of Queen Ann's Miniſters, 
importing, That the Affairs of the Public were with Diflicul- 
ty then kept in the Hands of thoſe that were for Liberty ; that 
it was therefore an unſeaſonable Time for the Publication of a 
Book that would make a great Noiſe and Diſturbance ; and 
"therefore they deſired him to forbear till a fitter Opportunity 
ſhould offer itſelf.” Which Meſſage, ſays Mr. Hhiften, the 
Doctor had no Regard to, but went on, according to the Dic- 
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tates of his own Conſcience, with the Publication of his Book. - 
Notwithſtanding, this occaſioned a Variety of Books and Pam: on 
phlets to be wrote, for a Year and more, pro and cen, our Au- | 
thor ſpeedily anſwering whatever was publiſhed againſt him: the 
But about the Year 1714, this Book of the Doctor's rendered * 


him obnoxious to the Power Eccleſiaſtical; and the Lower 0 
Houſe of Convocation complained of it in a Letter drawn up A | 
and ſent to the Upper Houſe, to the following Purport, ws. Do 
« That a Book had heen lately publiſhed and diſperſed through- bert 
out the Kingdom entitled, the Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, 
and ſeveral Defences thereof by the ſame Author, which Book I gr 
and Defences did, in their Opinion, contain Aſſertions contrary 
to the Catholic Faith, as received and declared by the reformed lic I 
Church of England, concerning three Perſons of one Subſtance, 


lp . f 
Power and Eternity, in the Unity of the Godhead, and tending * 8 
moreover to perplex the Minds of Men in the folemn Acts af tha 
Worſhip, as directed by our eſtabliſhed Liturgy, &c.” On the BY 


4th of June the Biſhops returned for Anſwer, that they approv- 
ed their Zeal, thought there was juſt Cauſe of Complaint, 
and directed an Extract to be made of the moſt exceptionable 
Paſſages therein: After this, however, there appeared in them 
a Diſpoſition to prevent Diſſentions and Diviſions, and the Pa- 
per he laid before the Houſe in his own Defence was ſo far ſa 
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tisfaftory, that the Upper Houſe reſolved to proceed no farther : 
But the Lower Houſe; not ſo fatisfied, refolved that the Paper 
ſigned and delivered by Dr. Clarie did not contain in it any Re- 
cantation of the heretica Opinions and Aſſertions complained of 
in their Repreſentation, and afterwards produced in their Ex- 
tract. Thus ended this Affair, the moſt authentic Account of 
which we have in a Piece entitled, An Apology for Dr. Clarke. 
And Biſhop Haadh aſſures us, That from the Time of his 


publiſhing this Book, to the Day of his Death, he found no - 


Reaſon, as far as he was able to judge, to alter the Notions 
which he there profeſſed concerning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, towards any of thoſe Schemes which ſeemed to him to 
derogate from the Honour of the Father on one Sides or r from 
that of the Son and Spirit on the other.” 


About the Year 1712, Dr. Clarke held a Diſpute mung 


Snalridge on this Subject, which was propoſed by the Latter 
dut the Company in general were fully ſatisfied, that the Evidence 
on Dr. Clarke's Side was greatly ſuperior to the other. 

In the Years 1715 and 1716, Dr. Clarke had a Diſpute with 
the celebrated Mr. Leibnitz, relating to the Principles of na- 


tural Philoſophy and Religion; as alſo on the important Sub- 


jets of Liberty and Neceffity : This Controverſy was publiſh- 
ed in French and Engliſh; and Biſhop Head tells us, that the 
Doctor inſcribed it to her late Majeſty. Queen Caroline made 
herſelf acquainted with all the Arguments advanced pro and 


con. This Liberty, or moral Agency, fays the Biſhop, was 4 


darling Point to him; he excelled always, and ſhewed a Supe- 
nority to all Whenever fit came into private Diſcourſe, or pub- 
lic Debate; but he never more excelled than when he was 
preſſed with the Strength this learned Adverſary was Maſter of, 


which made him exert all his Talents to ſet it once again in a 


clear Light, to guard it againſt Metaphyſical Obſcurities, and 
give the finiſhing Stroke to a Subject which muſt ever be the 
Foundation of Morality in Man, and is the ſole Ground of the 
Accountableneſs of Intelligent Creatures for all their Actions. 
This Diſpute, as it now ſtands, will for ever remain an illuſ- 
tious Monument of a Genius capable of throwing the moſt 
pleaſing Light where Dons and Darkneſs were wont to 
reign, | 
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About the Year 1718; Dr. Carle made an Alteratiqn in the 
Fog of Doxology in the Singing Pſalms, + which produced no 


| * ſmall Noiſe and, Diſturbance, and en 
10 , The Alteration was this, 78 er 


Te Ged, ths Gig hy r San; lde, be, Te 4 5 


45 Are. | 4 | & * 2 | 
75 Gad, thro. (Chriſt his Sem, mr Lad, | 


48 A Glory le therefor 6. 


Theſe * hdd os 93k Uſe of bs own Pariſh Church ; 
but, upon their being printed, they were diſperſed abroad, 
where at leaſt they were approved: Which occaſioned a Letter 
from the Biſhop of London (Robinſon) to the Incumbents, af all 
Churches and Chapels. in his Dioceſe, againſt their uſing thoſe 
new Forms of Doxology, exborting them, after a-Repreſenta- 
tion of the Caſe, to uſe their Eudeavours with their ſeveral 
Flocks to have a great Abhorrence of the above mentioned new 
Forms, and particularly. that they did not ſuer the ſame.40.bo 
uſed either in their own Churches or in any Schools. 

This Letter of the Biſhop's gave riſe to ſe veral S 
| rol Defence of the Biſhop of London; others, an Apology 
for the Alteration made by Dr. Claris; ſome in 1a; ſerious, 
others in an ironical Stile, by Perſons of different Denomina- 
tions. The Remark, which Mr. Hhi/ton. makes on Dr. Clarke's 
Conduct herein is, that he eſteemed it one of the moſt Chriſ- 
tian Attempts towards a Reformation upon the primitive Foot: 
But adds, that the Biſhop of Landon, in the "ap of modern 
— was quite too hard for him.?“ 

About this Time he was preſented, by the Lord 1 to 
| he Maſterſhip of Wig /tan's Hoſpital in Leicgſlerſbire. In 
1724, he publiſhed XVII Sermons, preached at St. Jams! 
upon the erecting a Charity- ſchool for the Education of Wo- 
men Servants. In the Year 1727, upon the Death of Sit 
Iſdac Newton, he.x was s offered, by the Court, the Place of Maſ- 
ter of the Mint, worth about 1200. a Vear; but this he con- 
ceiyed incompatable with the Diſcharge of . his Duty in the Mi- 


niſtry, and by the Advice of his Friends, particularly: Mr. Emin 


he 
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Coaviction that he was in earneſt in his Religion. 
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he abſolutely refuſed it ; which was looked upon as one of hi 
moſt laudable Actions of his Liſe, and to afford an undeniable | 


Bk #5 ro vb 
In the Year 1728 was publiſhed, a Letter from Di Gini 5 
Mr, Benj. Hoadly, F. R. S. occafioned by the Controyerſy re- 
lating to the Proportion of Velocity and Force in Bodies in Mo- 
tion, and printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 401. 
ln the Beginning of the Vear 1729, he publiſhed the 12 ft 
Books of Homer's Lliad. This Biſhop: Head: calls an accurate 
Performance; and Ry" a roar of W and 
critical Knowlege. N enn, 
The ſame Vear was publiſhed, hin Expoſition of: he Church 1 
Catechiſm, and ten Volumes of Sermons: in Octavo, Bocks ſo 
well known and ſo generally e. —_— ae Re- 
commendation- Own 211 t 454 A | 
But the ſame Vear, on Sunday. nin of Ma, evingits 4 
preach before the Judges at Serjeants Inn, he was ſeized\with a 
Pain in his Side, which made it impoſſible, for him to perform 
his Office, and he was carried home and continued under this 
Diſorder till the 17th of May; and then died, in the fifty-fourth 
Year of his Age, after enjoying a long vigorous State of Health, 
having ſcarce ever known Sickneſs. Many have attempted to 
do Juſtice to his Character, which. was truly great and amiable. 
We ſhall content ourſelves with a ſhort: Extract from the Elo- 
gium of Biſhop Hare, and Biſhop, Had ß. 
Biſhop Hare ſays of him, He was a Man who had all the 
good Qualities that could meet together to recommend him. He 
was poſſeſſed of all the Parts of Learning that are valuable in a 
Clergyman in a Degree that -few poſſeſs any ſingle one. He 
has joined to a good Skill in the three Jearned Languages, a 


grearCopipaſs. of the beſt Philoſophy and Mathematics, as ap- 


pears by his Latin Works; and his Exgliſb ones are ſuch a 
Proof of his own Piety, and of his Knowlege in Divinity, and 
have done ſo much Service to Religion, as would make any 
other Man, that was not under a Suſpicion of Hereſy, ſecure af 
the Friendſhip of-all good Churchmen, eſpecially the Clergy. 
And to all this Piety and Learning was joined, a Temper happy 
beyond Expreſſion; a ſweet, eaſy, modeſt, obliging Behaviour, 

adorned all his _— and neither Paſſion, Vanity, Inſo- 


lence, 


FP. a 6 Med. FA 
Jence, or Oftentation appeared either in what he ſaid or wrote, 


This is the Learning, this the Temper of the Man, whoſe Stu- 
mn 
bereticu Opinions.” $32 
Biſhop Hoadly, having obſerved how great the Doctor was in 
| Wt Branches 'of Learning, he adds, If in any one of theſe he 
had excelled only fo much as he did in all, he would have been 
juſtly intitle to the Character of a great Man: But there is 
_ formething ſo very extraordinary, that the fame Perſon ſhould 
excd not only in thoſe Parts of Knowlege which require the 
geſt Judgment, but in thoſe which require the greateſt 
Memory too. So that, in a very high Degree, Divinity and 
Mathematics, experimental Philoſophy and claffical 
Metaphyſics and critical Skill, were united in Dr. Clarke, 


| And from hence we find her late Majeſty Queen Caroline tock 


.great Pleaſure in his Converſation and Friendſhip, ſeldom miſſing 


a Week in which ſhe did not receive fome Proof of the Great- 


neſs of his Genius, and of the Forge of ſuperior U 
Much more is ſaid in his Commendation by Biſhop Hoadly, Dr. 
Sykes, and Mir, #/biflon, in their Memoirs of his Life: - To 
which we refer the Curious. 

Dr. Clarke married Catherine, the only Daughter of the Rev, 
Mr. Lockwood, Rector of Little Miſſmgham in the County of 
Nerfalk, by whom he had ſeven Children, four of whom ſurviv- 
ed him: And it is obſervable, that from her good Senf and un- 
nadie Behaviour, he was happy to his er 
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The LIFE of WiLLIAM Wuis rom. 


FILLIAM WHIST ON, an eminent Divine and Philoſo- 
pher, of uncommon Parts, more uncommon Learning, 
but of ſingular and extraordinary Character, was born the gth 
of Dicember, 1667, at Norton in the County of Leicefler, of 
which Place his Father, Jeſiab IT hiſlin, a learned and pious 
Man, was Rector. He was educated under his Father till he 
was ſeventeen Years of Age; in 1684 he was ſent to Tamworth 
School, 
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8 and two Years after admitted of Give Hol in Candide, + 
where he purſued his Studies, find particularly the Mathematics, 


eight Hours in a Day, till the Year 1693: During this Time, 


and while he was under Graduate, he had a Weakneſs and Dia 
zinefs of Sight, contracted by too much Study, which was in a 


good Meaſure relieved by hanging the Place oppoſite to N S6 
with Green. 


In 1693, be wos made Maſter of Arts and Fellow of the Cel 
lege, and ſoon after commenced one uf the Tutors; and Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon ſent him one of his Nephews for a Pupil ; but 
his ill State of Health not permitting him to continue « Han. 
he reſigned his Pupils to Mr. Langbton. As he had then taken 
Orders, he became Chaplain to Dr. More then Biſhop of Mar- 
wich, and during the Time of his Chaplainſhip, which was four 


Years, he publiſhed his firſt Work, entitled A new Theory of the 


Earth, from its Original to the Conſummation of all Things. 
This Work, in MSS, was ſubmitted to the Inſpection of Dr. 
Bentley, Six Chriftopher Wren, and Sir Iſaac Newton, on whoſe 
Principles it depended : And though Mr, Jabs Kzill, after its 
Publication, cenſured ſome Things in it as inconſiſtent with 
ſome Principles of the Mathematics and Philoſophy, yet it 
brought no {mall Reputation to our Author. 

In the Year 1698, Biſhop More gave him the Living of L- 
weſtaff in Suffolk, where he immediately went to reſide, and de- 
voted himſelf to the Diſcharge of that Truſt; and, though he 
kept a Curate, generally preached twice every Sunday, and all 
the Summer read a Catechetic Lecture in the Evening, for the 
better Inſtruction of the Adult, and continued it for ſome Years 


with Diligence and Succeſs. 


In ences of this Century he was called to be Sir 
Inac Newton's Deputy, and afterwards made his Succeffor, in 


the Lucafian Profeſſorſhip of Mathematics, when he reſigned his 5 


Living and went to Cambridge. 

In 1702, he publiſhed A hurt View of the Chromlogy of the Old 
Teſtament, and of the Harmony of the four Evangeliſts: And, 
in 1707, Prelefiiones Aſironomice ; and eight Sermons on the Ac- 
compliſhment of Scripture Prophecies, preached at Boyle's Lec- 
ture. And, in 1708, Tacquet's Euclid, with ſeleft Theorems 

of Archimedes, the former of which had been nnn 

to 
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tothe Study of the Mathematics: In the ſame.Year; he drew 
up an Eflay upon the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, which the Vice- 
lor refuſed his Licenee for printing. The Author tells 


| 4 5 us, he had read over the two firſt Centuries of the Church, and 


| found that the Euſebian, or Arian Doctrine was for the Main 
the Doctrine of thaſe Ages, which, though deemed Heterodox, 
de thought it bis Duty to diſcover. ——— In 1709, he publiſh- 
ed a Volume of Sermons and Eſſays on various Subjects. 
In 1710, he publiſhed Preleftiones Phyfico- Mathematice, which, 
with the Pralactianes Aftrmomice, were tranſlated and publiſhed 
in Engliſh. And it may be ſaid, with no ſmall Honour to the 
Memory of Mr, M biſien, that he was one of the firſt whoex- 
plained the Newtonian Philoſophy. in a popular Way. 
But /among other Things, he tranſlated the Apoſtolical Conflitu- 
tem into Engliſh, which favoured the Doctrine of the Supremacy 
of the Father and Subordination of the Son, vulgarly called 
the Arian Hereſy : And hereupon his Friends began to be alarmed 
for him; and the Conſequence ſhewed. it was not groundleſs; 
- for, O#. 30, 1710, he was deprived of his Profeſſorſhip, and 
baniſhed the Univerſity of Cambridge, after he had been ., 
convened and interrogated ſor ſome Days together. 

At the Concluſion of this Vear, he wrote his hiſtorical Ae 
| afterwards prefixed to his Primitive Chriſtianity revived, contain- 
ing the Reaſons of his Diſſent from the EA n No- 
tions of the Trinity. . 

After his Expulſion from Cambridge, he went to 4 
where he conferred with Dr. Clarke, Dr. Benji. Haadly, and 
other learned Men, who endeavoured to moderate his Teal, 
- which, however, he would not ſuffer to be. tainted or corrupted, 
and many were not much diſſatisfied with the Arb, of theſe 
Conſtitutions, and approved his Integrity. 4 66'Þ 
Mr. W#hifton now ſettled at Landon with his. Femin and 
though it does not appear that he had any certain Means of Sup- 


port, he wrote Books and maintained the ſame Vigor and 


Chearfulneſs of Mind. 


In 1721, he publiſhed an Eſſay 


towards reſtoring the true Text of the Old 7. e/tament : In 
1724. The literal Accompliſhment of Scripture. Prophecies: 
In 1727, The miraculous Deliverance of Marius An- 
toninus and his Army, on the Prayers of the Chriſtians: 

| | as In 
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Be Life of Mit i iu Wass rot. 438 
In 1 30 Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Sanne! Clarle: l | 
| 1734, An Account of the Datkneſs at our Saviour's Paſſion} 
3, Athanafian Forgeries, &e. be Primitive 
EuchatifFrevived * =<—< In 1737, The: Aﬀtronomical Years 
particulatly of the Comet foretold by Sit Iſaac Nin 1 
1740, The Genuine Works of Flavius Foſephus : — A 1 4 
friendly Addreſs to the Exgliſi Baptiſt In 1745, His 1 
primitive Net Teflament in Engliſu In 1748, his Sacred 
Hiſtory of the Old and New Tefament; and Memoirs of bis own 
Life and Writings," which are very curious and not without. 
their Uſe. ——— He continued many Vears a Member of the 
eſtabliſhed Church; but at laſt forſook it, and went over to the 
Baptiſts, which happened while he was at the Houſe of Samuel 
Barker, Eſq; at Lynden in Rutlandſbire, who had married his 
Daughter. He died, after a ſhort Illneſs, the 22d of Aus 
gut, 1752, aged 84 Years and 8 Months. The Character of 
this conſeientious and worthy Man has been attempted by two ) 
very able Perſonages, viz. Biſhop Hare and Mr. Collins: They 
both -afford us fomething curious and . we ul .. 
therefore borrow an Extract from each. 1 


„„ roul i.e + 


Biſhop Hare characterizes him A Man of a fait celblecniſhs { J 
2 ed CharaQter;-one who has all his Life been cultivating Piety 2 
+ and Virtue, and good Learning; rigidly conſtant himſelf in the 1 
bublic and private Duties of Religion, and always promoting , 


in others ſuch Virtue and good Learning as he thought moſt 
for the Honour of God, by manifeſting the Greatneſs and Wi- 1 
dom of his Works. He has given the World ſufficient Proofs | _ 
that he has not miſpent his Time, by very uſeful Works of 
Philoſophy and Mathematics ; He has applied one to Explication 
- "OO and endeavoured by both to diſplay the Glory of 
he great Creator. And, to his Study of Nature, he early join- .Y 
1 the Study of the Scriptures, and his Attempt, whatever the - 
Event be, was at leaſt well meant: And if he has not ſucceed=- _ _ T = 
ed, no more have others who have meddled with the ſame Sub- "= 
jets; nor is he more to be blamed than they: More to be 
blamed, did I'fay, I ſhould have faid, not leſs to be commend- 
ed; for ſure it is a commendable Deſign to attempt to explain 
Scripture Difficulties, and to ſhew that there is nothing in the 
lacred Writings but what is true and rational. But what does a 
Vox. I. 48 Lie, 
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Life, thus 9 avail? To what e eee watchful 
Nights and weary Days, ſo much Piety and Devotion, fo much 
Mortification and Self. denial, ſich a Teal to do good and to 
be uſeſul to the World, ſo many noble Specimens of 2 great 
Genius and of a fine Imagination? *Tis the poor Man's Mi. 
fortune; for poor he is, and like to be, not having the leaſt Pre. 
ferment to reward his Merit. Whereas, if he had been 
orthodox it is more than probable he would have been cried up 

as an Ornament of the Age, and no Preferment denied him. 
Mr. Collins, who publiſhed a Diſcourſe of the Grounds and 
Reaſon of the Chriſtian Religion, ſays, Mr. Whifton was a Per- 
ſon of extraordinary natural Parts, and of great acquired Learn» 
ing, particularly in Philoſophy and Mathematics; but above all 
in Theology, which he has ſtudied with the greateſt Application 
and Integrity in the Scriptures, and in the W ritings of the An- 
cients, deſpiſing the Catechiſms, Confeſſions, - or, Articles of 
Faith and Tradition of all modern Churches, and the Commen- 
taries on Scripture and ſyſtematical Books of all modern The- 
ologues. He knows how to make the beſt of every Argument 
he takes in Hand, by his Sagacity and Quickneſs, by the Com- 
ſs of his Reading, and, by his great Memory, be omits no- 
thing that can be urged to ſupport his Sentiments. He is an 
upright and a religious Man; and a moſt zealous Chriſtian, 
leading a moral Life, as is common to moſt who are ftiled He- 
retics 3 renouncing Glory, Riches, and Eaſe, and 'courageoaſ- 
ly undergoing Abloquy, Poverty, and Perſecution all three 
whereof have been his Lot, deeming the Concealment of his 
religious Sentiments, or proſeſſing to believe what he did not, 
a great Crime, He lives for the moſt Part in | Londen, 
where he viſits Perſons of both Sexes and of the higheſt Rank, 
who are delighted with his Plainneſs, Integrity, Senſe, and 
Learning; to whom he diſcourſes with the greateſt F reedom 
on many important Points, and inculcating this Belief, that 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt are three diſtinct in- 
telligent Agents; That the Father was before, and is greater 
than the Son, according to the Scriptures. —— His Aim is 
alſo to reſtore primitive Chriſtianity :: Nor is he without great 
Peſigns for the Improvement of Philoſophy, and for the Wel- 
fare and Trade of his Country, as appears by his 1 to 
2 .. | . explain 
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explzity the Philoſophy of Sir ac Newton, and by his Attempts 
to diſcover the Longitude: - But the greateſt good he poſſibly 


can aim at, is, putting Men upon Enquiry, and rejecting all 


narrow and partial Principles; to found their Belief and Profeſ- 
ſion upon the Knowledge of what is Truth. In fine, he was 
naturally of a chearful Diſpoſition, which he cultivated to the 
laſt, n renn their 
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Gurtes n ee a very det French wont 

ſopher and Mathematician, was born at Paris in 1636. He 
deſcended from an eminent Family, his Father was a Counſellor 
in the Parliament of Paris, who gave his Son an early and libe- 


ral Edueation; ſo that at the Age of Sixteen he entered into the 


Order of Feſuits, and made fo great a Proficiency in his Studies 
that he taught polite Literature, and compoſed many Pieces in 
Profe and Verſe with a diſtinguiſhed Delicacy of Thought and 
Stile, before he had ſcarce arrived to Manhood. Propriety and 
Elegance of Language appears to have been his firſt Purſuits 
for which Purpoſe he ftudied the Belles Lettres, and other learn- 
ed Productions: But at Length he devoted himſelf to che ma- 
thematical and philoſophical Studies, and read, with due At- 
tention, the moſt valuable Authors, ancient and modern, in 
thoſe Sciences ; ſo that he made himſelf Maſter of the Peripa- 
tetie, as well as Cartefian Philoſophy in a' ſhort Time, and 
taught both with great Reputation; not confining himſelf ab- 
ſolutely to the Carteſian Principles, he aimed at improving theſe 
Sciences, in which he diſcovered a remarkable Genius, and ac- 
quired'great Reputation in his Profeſſion, in the ſeveral Places 
where he taught, and particularly at Paris, from his Pupils in 
general; and the Glory he acquired raiſed the higheſt Exper- 
tations of his future Vfefulneſs, which was cut hort by his 
Death, when he was* but thirty: ſeven Years of Age. His 
. Works 
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. 536 A Diſcourſe of Local Motion. * rea nen et? 
7 A Treatiſe of Statice, or the Science of moving Forces. 
IV. A. Deſeription of o Machines ſor making Dias. 
FV. A Diſcourſe on the Underſtanding of Brutes. 
Wk A Diflertation on the Nature and Motion of Comets. 
VII. Of a two· fold wonderful Clock. 
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Beſides theſe 4 are ſeveral Letters publiſhed ; in the Philye- 
phical; Tramſpctiem in the) Year 1672, relative w a. Diſpute this 
Author had with Sir 1/aac Newton on his New "IO of Light 
and deen 
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| 7ILLIAM AMONTONS was ei in An Mare 
.YV. 31, 1663: His Father having removed to Paris, Wit 
liam received the firſt Rudiments of his Education in that City, 
and had made conſiderable Progreſs in the Lata School: He had 
a conſiderable Illneſs, wherein he contracted ſuch. a-Deafneſs as 
obliged him. to renounce almoſt all Converſation with Mankind, 
In. this Situation he began to think of employing himſelf in the 
Invention of mechanical Inſtruments: He. applied therefore to 
the Study of Geometry; he likewiſe ſtudied the Arts of -draw- 
ing Plans, Architectute, and ſurveying of Lands; In Proceſs 
of Time, he bent his Mind to the Study of thoſe ſublime Laws 
upon which the Regulation of the heavenly Bodies principally 
nd. He ſtudied, with particular Attention, the Nature of 
Barometers and Tbermometers, which he brought to great 
Perſection; And we may add, that this Invention is ill in very 
rable Uſe among the Learned in moſt Parts of Europe, 

and, next i in | Univerſality to Farenheit's, and i is. that in particular 
Mich the celebrated Profeſlor, Daun at en made Uſe 4 


e 


nn 
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of Sciences, which was highly approved by the Society, and con 

tributedito enh Reputation of the Inventor. 1 
He communicated ſome other Conjectures, relative to hu 

eee of this Inſtrument, to Mr. Hubin, a famous 


Enameller ; but Mr. Hubin did not immediately accede to the © 


Opinions of Mr. Amontons, which, for ſome Time, tl 0 
his communicating his Inventions of this Kind. 


At length, he reſolved upon taking a Voy age to England; 
where he mentioned the ſame Thoughts to the Fellows of the 


Royal Society, Where he found friendly Encouragement to his 
Genius, = He then propoſed a Method of conveying In- 


eclligence, with great Expedition, by the Uſe of Teleſcopes; 


but as this Method was not reduceable to real Uſe, it did not 
meet with much Approbation from the Society, Nevertheleſs, 


at his Return to Paris, he made ſome Experiments before ſome 
of che Royal Family, and other Perſons of apt which 


afforded ſome Satisfaction to the Spectators. 

In 1695, be publiſhed Obſervations and Expetiinehts con- 
cerning the Manner of making a new Hour-glaſs, and con- 
cerning Barometers, Thermometers, and Hygroſcopes. This 
is the only Book which he wrote, beſides ſome Pieces which are 
publiſhed in the Journal des Scavans. Though the Hour-glaſſes, 
made with Water, ſo much in Uſe among the Ancients, were 
entirely laid aſide, becauſe Clocks and Watches are much 
more uſeful, yet Mr. Amontons took a great deal of Pains in 
making his new Houf-glaſs, being in Hopes thatfit might ſerve 
at Sea, it being contrived in ſuch a Manner that the moſt violent 
Motion could not alter its Regularity; whereas, a great . 
tion infallibly diſorders a Clock or Watch. 

When the Royal Academy was new regulated in 1699, Mr. 
Amontons was choſen a Member of it, and read, for the firſt Lec- 


ture, his New Theory Friction, in which he very happily clear- 8 
ed up a very uſeful and important Part of Mechanics. He had 


not only a remarkable Talent for Invention, but a very good 


Genius for making Experiments; as his Notions were delicate 


aud jult, ſo he had that Accutacy in the Execution of his 


4 Schemes 


ee Wr ber ay by 
in his very extraordinary\Experiments relative to the Conpela® 

tion, or freezing, or, rather, fixing of Quickſilve-r..&¶ 
In 1697, r l 
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Schemes as to prevent any Inconvenienee in his new Inventions! 
He was remarkable for the Regularity of his Life, to which'we 
may, in ſome Meaſure, attribute the Strength of his Under- 
| Randipg, and his great Freedom, many Years, from the 'Infits 
mities incident to human Nature: But, at length, was ſuddenly 

ſeized: with an Inflammation in his Bowels, which ſoon morti- 
fied and became the Oecaſion of his NY the = CR 
| 9086 . then 42 Years of nes | 
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JERMAN BOERHAAVE, one 'o: he moſt e ur 
Phyſicians this, or perhaps any Age has produced, w. 


Was born at Voobout in Holland, near the City of Leyden, the pr 
ziſt of December 1668: His Father intended him for the | 
Study of Divinity; with this View he himſelf initiated him in MW thi 
Grammar, according to the Method of Vaſſus, and proceeded MW thi 
with him from the Colloguies of Eraſinus to Terence, the Greek 

| Tiſtament and univerſal Hiſtory. About the. twelfth Year of Le 
his Age, he was afflicted with a malignant Ulcer in his Left WM if 
Thigh, which baffled all the Art of Surgery, and greatly in- on 
tetrupted his Studies for five Years; but, after all other Me. un. 
thods had failed, he himſelf, by fomenting it with; Salt and "i 
Wine, effected a Cure, and — conceived his firit WM Or 
Thoughts of ſtudying Phyſic. 1 cots ll the 


In 1682, he was ſent to Leyden and put under the Cate f An Ti 


Mynſcbotan, Maſter of the publie School, and, at the Expira - att« 
tion of the Year, was advanced to the higheſt Claſs, and qua» per 
lified for the Univerſity, - But at this Time his Father dying, die: 
leaving a Wife and nine Children, (with but a lender Provi- (wi 
ſion,) of whom Herman, though but ſixteen, was the eldeſt, W duc 
it was like to prove a great Hindrance to his Acquiſition of W mat 
Leatning. However, the Proficiency he had made had ingratiated 
him into the Fayour of Perſons of Note, and, upon his Ad- I for 
miſſion to che Univerſity of Loden, Mr. Trigland, Profeſſor in 
Divinity, an Acquaintance of his late Father, procured. him ib Li: 
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e Mr. Damel Van. Aplon, Burgomaſter of Lum 
by the Advice and Aſſiſtance of thoſe Gentlemen he attended the 
principal Lectures on Logic, the Uſe of the Globes, natural 
Philoſophy, Metaphyſies, and Ethics 3 He likewiſe: attended 
Gronovius Lectures on Greek n on 
Latin Claſſics, Rhetoric,” Chronology, and Geography; and 
Trigland . Scaaſ on the Hebrew and Chaldee Languages 
order to underſtand the Scriptures in their Originals. Deo} 
In 1687, he applied himſelf to t Mathematics, ak foci | 
the Study ſo entertaining and intereſting, that, after having 
gone through Geometry and Trigonometry, he proceeded to 
Algebra, under Voluer, to the Year 1689, when he gave a Spe- 
cimen of his Erudition in an Academic Oration, ** proving that 
the Doctrine of Epicurus, concerning the chief Good, was well 
underſtood by Cicero: for this he received the golden Medal, 
which uſually is accompanied with A 1 Applauſe ns me X 
probationary Exerciſe. 
In 1690, he took a Degine 4 in Philoſophy: In his Theſis o on 
this Occaſion, with great Strength of Argument, he confuted 
the Syſtems of Epicurus, Hobbs, and Spineſa. Ig " 
After having laid a ſolid Foundation in all other Parts of 
Learning, he proceeded to the Study of Divinity under the Pro- 
ſeſſors Trigland, Spanbeim, and Mart. The firſt gave Lectures 
on Hebrew Antiquities; the ſecond, on eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; 
under whom Boerhaave held a public Theological Diſputation. 


| Notwithſtanding he- was thus qualified for entering into Holy 


Orders, which, according to his Father's Intention, he had hi- 
therto chiefly in View, and that his Patrimony was by this 
Time almoſt wholly exhauſted; yet ſuch was his Diffidence, he 
attempted rather by teaching the Mathematics to defray the Ex- 
pence attending the farther Proſecution of his Theological Stu- 
dies: By this Means he not only inereaſed his Reputation, but 
(what laid the Foundation of his future Fortune) was intro- 
duced to an intimate Friendſhip with John Vandenburg, Burgo- 
maſter of Leyden, by whom he was recommended to the Cura- 
tors to compare the Vſian Manuſcripts (purchaſed in England 
for. the public Library at Leyden) with the Catalogue of Sale, 
which he executed with ſuch Accuracy as procured him tlie 
Eſteem of the Univerſity, and recommended him in fo partieu- 

lar 
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_ ** rde n Putt LoSeFnich. | 
RT - lar a Manner to Mr. — that-this Gentleman became 
5 ever after ſollicitous for his Advancement: And, obſerving what 
oY amazing Mr. Beerhagve had made in whit he applied 
1 himſelf to, perſuaded him to join the Study of Phyſic to 
Philoſophy and Theology, as a Relaxation from Divinity: 
1 And, in Complaiſance to this Gentleman, he entered upon the 
Study of Phyſic, for which his Acquaintance with the learned 
Uanguages and natural Philoſophy had ſo ſuitably prepared him. 
Irue Study of Medicine commencing with that of Anatomy, he 
diligently peruſed V . Fallopius, and . Bartholin, oftentimes 
- himſelf diſſecting, and attending jthe public Diſſections of Pro- 
feſſor Nuck. He moreover applied himſelf to the Study of the 
Fathers in Phyſic, beginning with Hippocrates, and, in their 
Chronological Order, reading carefully all the Greek and Latin hi 
Phyſicians. He then proceeded to acquaint himſelf with the 


moſt approved modern Authors, particularly with Sydenham 3 
; whom he uſually ſtiled the immortal Sydenham. He next applied : 
to Chemiſtry, which ſo captivated him, that he ſometimes ſpent f 
Days and Nights ſucceſſively in the Study and Proceſſes of ” hy 
Art. He made alſo a conſiderable Progreſs .in Botany ; 3 N 


contenting himſelf with inſpecting the Plants in the Phyſic 3 0, 
» dens, be ſought others, with Fatigue, in Fields, Rivers, &. 


thoroughly examining what he found, and Tom paring: them # 
with the Delineation of Authors, ber 
N The Progreſs he hitherto made in Phyſic was 1 am I d. 
Aſſiſtance from Lectures, except thoſe mentioned in Anatomy, | 


and a few by Profeſſor Drelincourt on the Theory: He therefore 
went to the Univerſity of Harderwick in Guelderland, and in 1693 v 
was created there Doctor of Phyſi c. Upon his Return to : 
Leyden, he perſiſted in his Deſign of engaging in the Miniſtry, 
and, after ſome Oppoſition made, through a falſe Repreſentation D 
of his Principles, accepted a Licenſe for the Pulpit. But, not- ” 
- withſtanding his Merit, nothing very intereſting offered to his 
Acceptance, and his Circumſtances being but narrow, he re- Pri, 
aſſumed the Study and Practice of Phyſic, reading the : maſk Va- 
' luable Authors, 
In 1701, on. the Death of Profeſſor Drelincourt, ba: became I , 
LeQurer upon the Inſtitutes of Phyſic, and delivered an On- \ 
gon the 18th of May, the Subject of which was, to — 
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dolence or — this * of ah Ce. had den a | 
fully neglected. | 
Boerhaave's Pupils could not wn obſerve, in bis fettibts on 
the medical Iuſtitutions, how judiciouſly he interſperſed Chemiſ- 
try, ſo as to render the Art, by his Application of it, ſubſer⸗ 
vient to the Illuſtration of his Lectures. They wete ſo pleaſed 
with their Preceptor and his Doctrine, that they requeſted, with 
much Importunity, that he wpuld inſtruct them in Chemiſtry as 


Years afterwards, viz. in 1703, he was invited to a vacant Pro- 
feſſorſhip of Medicine, By the Univerſity of Grottingen, which 
he declined. This was conſidered by the Univerſity of Leyden 
as an Obligation on them to augment his Salary, and promiſed 
him likewiſe the firſt medical Profeſſorſhip that ſhould be va- 
cant. From this Time to February 18, 1709, Boerhaave of- 
ficiated as a Profeſſor with the Title of Weber only, when, 
upon the Death of Dr. Hotton, the Profeſſorſhip was conferred 
upon him, His inaugural Oration was upon the Simplicity of 


us true medical Science, wherein, exploding the Fallacies and Oſ- 

N WM tcntation of Alchemiſtical and Metaphyſical Writers, he rein- 

4 ates Medicine on the ancient Foundation of Obſervation, Ex- 
ts 


periments, and Deductions naturally reſulting from them. In 
mM few Years, he enriched the Phyſic Garden with ſuch a Num- 
ber of Plants, that it was found neceſſary to . 8675 it to twice | 
m Wl the Dimenſions. 
«4 In the Year 1714, 1 was advanced to the Digniry of Rec- 
torſhip in the Univerſity, and very ſoon after, in that ſame” 
95 Wl Year, was. conſtituted Profeſſor of the Practice of Phyſic, in the 
0 room of Bidlos, and twice a Week attended the Univerſity Hoſ- 


pital, not leſs to the Advantage of his Pupils than Patients. 
* During his Rectorſhip, in 1725, he delivered an Oration on the 
Methods of obtaining Certainty in Phyſics, in which he very 
* learnedly ſhewed, that we are entirely ignorant of the firſt 
1” bPrinciples of T hings, and that all our Knowlege of their Qua- 
lies is derived either from ſuch Experiments as ſubje& them 

1 Senſes, or from Conſequences, by an exact Method of 
2 Reaſoning auc from thoſe Experiments. a 
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the Study of Hippocrates, apprehending that either through fi 3 4 3 


well as in Phyſic. In this he acquitted himſelf fo well, that two* . 7 
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is 1 r e 4. 
8 ay la che Year 1728, Dr. Beerhaave.was elected a Member of | 
=”. > the Academyof Sciences at Paris, in the room of Count Marfigi, 
1 deceaſed j and in April 1730, he was propoſed, aud Ynanimbuſ- : 
= ly elected a -Member of the Royal Society at Landen. ET 
1 About Auguft-1722, Dr. Boerbaave had a ſevere Fit at Il. a 
] 


r 
44 


3 as. another in 1727, and being, as it were, threatned with a 
Relapſe in 1729, be reſigned his Proſeſſorſnip of Botany and 
1 © Chemiſtry.,. This gave Occaſion to his excellent; Declamation $ 
I in Aaguft 28, in which he recounts, next to the Favours of Pro- 
mines, many laſtances of Frieodſhip which bid\contidated s 
ds the Happineſs of his Life, and expreſſing the Satisfaction and l 
| Pleaſure attending his Endeavours to promote the Knowledge of 5 
thoſe uſeful Sciences which had fo much. employed his * t 
which he hoped had been attended with ſome Succeſs, oe oo 
His eighth, and laſt Oration he delivered, Feb. 8, 1731, 6n. g 
laying down his Rectorſhip. In this he endeavoured to demon- 2 
ſtrate, that a real Attention to Nature, in obſerving her DiQates FE 
and following her Example, is the ſole Foundation of Meritin " 
a Phyſician, and entitles him to the higheſt Honours in his h 
Profeſſion ; and that the Art of healing is never more ſucceſsful, . 
than when directed by Nature. No Proſeſſor was ever attend- 
ed in public and private Lectures, by ſo great a Number of Stu- 
dents from ſuch. different and diſtant Parts, for ſo many. Years | | 
ſucceſſively, and few ever acquired ſuch univerſal Eſteem. He 
was remarkable in his Addreſs to Senior Phyſicians, and in his 
Courteſy to the Reſt ; his Action in delivering his Lectures was 
both expreſfive and engaging, and, being without Affectation, , 
* 


tm (cemed the Gift of Nature, rather than the Acquiſition of 

Art. His Manner of explaining Things was ſimple, methodi- 

J cal, and exact, as well as ſuited to the Dignity of his Subject. p 

| In the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, he had no Reſpe& to 

Perſons ; not was ever awed into unworthy Compliances by 

the Frowns of the Great. He was always modeſt without 

Meanneſs, and ſteady without Rudeneſs. He neither ſwerved 

from Juſtice himſelf, nor connived at it in others, By the Ve- 

neration of his Countenance, blended with Sweetneſs, by Le- 

nity. without Softneſs, and by an Acquaintance. with the Civil 

Law of his Country, he became an Ornament to Magiſtracy it- 

ſelt. —— in nis private * 5 the Author of his 0 
Life, 
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Life, he was no leſs amiable in private Converſation, ſeldom 
making his on Works, or Affairs, the Subject of Diſcourſe. 


was communicative without Conceitedneſs; and zealous; though. 
diſpaſſionate, in contending for the Truth; and ſo unmoved by 


The latte? Part of his Life was chiefly ſpent at his County 
| Seat, where his Garden was ſtored with all curious exotic and 
native Plants: Theſe he eſteemed his greateſt Riches, and we 
f Study of their Nature his greateſt Pleaſure. * His cloſe Attention 
thereto was thought to haſten his Death: After frequent Inter- 
vals of Illneſs, he died the 23d of September 1738, with that 


; Calmneſs and Serenity of Mind which reſults from doing Good, 
4 and the Hopes of divine Favour, near Seventy Vears of Age. 

J He wrote, and publiſhed many uſeful Tracts in Mechanics, 
1 on Chemiſtry, Plants, Medicine, c. (a Liſt of which are pre- 
; fixed to his Elements of — which were printed ſrom 
, 1701 to 278k. . 
o hs 

* — i — — 

\ | 5 . 
De LIFE of Jonx Freinv. 

x OHN FREIND, a learned Phyſician, Chemiſt, and Hiſtorian, 
l vas born in the Year 1675 at Croton in Northamptonſhire, of 
i. which Place his Father was Rector, a Man of Learning, Piety, 
2, and Integrity, who, obſerving the promiſing Genius of his Son, 
* ſent him early to Meſiminſter School, and put him under the Care 
v of the celebrated Mr. Buſby, where he made a conſiderable Pro- 
"4 greſs in Learning, and was from thence elected to Chrift- Church 


4 College in Oxford in the Year 1690, and ſoon after publiſhed a 
Greek Oration of Demoſthenes, which was well received. 
He read, with great Attention, the Greek Poets, Orators, and 
vil Hiſtorians of Antiquity, in order to render himſelf a perfect 
UM Maſter of the Greek Language, and to acquire a F acility in La- 
is in Verſe ag well as Proſe, —— He then began to apply bim- © 
4 T 2 ſelf 
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Detraction as to ſay, The Sparks of Calumny will be pre- = 2 
ſently extinct of themſelves, unleſs you blow them. ; * 


In Friendihip, he was ſibcere, conſtant; and affectionate: He 4 
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deif eo de Study of Phyſity.and is firt Cas es © get 
5 thoroughly the true and rational Principles of natural Philoſo- 


phy, Chemiſtry, and Anatomy, to which he added a ſufficient” 
Acquaintance with the Mathematics. The firſt, public Speci- 


men he gave of his great Abilities was in the Year 1699, when 
. he: wrote a Letter to Sir Hans Sloane concerning an Hydrocepha- 
1 © Jus, or Watry-head; and, in 1701, another Letter to the ſame 


Gentleman, in Latin, of ſome extraordinary Caſes attending 


Convulſions, which ſeized People at that Time in Oxfordſhire, 


which, made great Noiſe in England from its malignant Nature: 
In which our Author ſhewed great Penetration, and communi- 
cated his Sentiments with much Approbation and Uſefulneſs, 
which are printed in the Philoſophical Ty No. 1 

Being now well known and diſtinguiſhed among the Facll. 8 
ty, he began to meditate larger Works, read the Writings of 
Borelli, Baglivi, Pitcairne, and Keille, and, with ſome Succeſs, 
attempted to introduce the moſt conciſe and certain Method of 
inveſtigating medical Truths than had been known beforetime, 
and he reſolved to apply it to the moſt important Subjects in 
which'the Learned were not agreed : For this Purpoſe, in 1703, 
he publiſhed his Emmenologia: Which has been eſteemed an 


excellent Performance, admirable for the. Beauty of its Stile, 


the elegant Diſpofition of its Parts, the wonderful Succinctneſe, 
and, at the ſame Time, Perſpicuity of the Whole. | 

In the Year 1704, he was choſen Profeſſor of Chemiſtry in 
the. Univerſity of Oxford, and the Year after, for farther Im- 
provemènt, he attended the Earl of Peterborough in his Expe- 


g dition to Spain, as a Phyſician to the Army, where he conti- 


nued two Years; thence made his Tour of tal, and went to 
Rome to view the Antiquities and conſult with the Learned in di- 
verſe Profeſſions. On his Return to England i in 1707, he 


found the Character of his illuſtrious Patron very rudely treated, 
which induced him, from a Spirit of Gratitude, to undertake 
his Defence, which underwent ſeveral Impreſſions and did Ho- 


nou? wo his Character. 
In 7ul, 1707, he was evan a Dodo in Phyſicby Diplme; 
and | in 170g; he publiſhed his chemie! Lectures, in which al- 


mh 
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moſt: alt the Operations of Chetni iſtry. are Nader to their 


true Principles aud Laws of Nature. 


ciples : To which Dr. Freind publiſhed an Anſwer in the Phil. 


ſophical Tranſactions in Latin; but both the Pieces have been N 


ſince publiſhed in Engliſh. 


In the Year 1712, he was elected a Member of the Roh 
Society, and the ſame Year attended the Duke of Ormond into 
Flanders as his Phyfician, and returned to London in 1714. 
where he reſided for ſome Years, applying himſelf with great | 


Aſſiduity to the Diſcharge of his Profeſſion. 
In 1716, he was choſen a Member of the College of Phy- 
ſicians, and publiſhed ſeveral valuable Pieces in that Science, 


though it occaſioned ſome Diſputes amongſt the Learned at that 


Time : The Difputes were conducted with 5 Deceney dap 
apparent Uſefulneſs. ' 


March the 7th, 1717, he read the — Lecture in the 
College of Phyſicians; and on the 18th of Oober, 1720, pro- 
nounced the Anniverſary Lecture before that learned Body, 


which was afterwards publiſhed and highly applauded. | 
In 1722, he was elected a Burgeſs in Parliament for Las- 
«lon in Cornwall, and acted in that Station, as a Senator, with 


that Freedom and Regard to the Intereſt of his Country as was | 


both natural and honourable. 

About this Time he was ſuppoſed to have a Hand in \ Atterbur 
the Biſhop of Rochefter's Plot, and was thereupon ſent to the 
Tower, March 15, 1722-3: He continued a Priſoner there ilk 
the 21ſt of June following, when he was bailed by Dr. Mead,” 
Dr. Halſe, Dr. Lzvet, and Dr. Hale; and in November follow 
ing was diſcharged from his Recognizance. 

The Leiſure afforded him by this Confinement was not ſo 


diſturbed by Uneaſy Thoughts as to divert him from thoſe Stu- 


dies which were agreeable to his Abilities and Proſeſſton; but 
he wrote there another Letter to Dr Mead on the Subject of the 
Small- Pox 


Galen to he Bages of the XVIth Century, This Work 
vas juſtly eſteemed a laborious and maſterly Performance. 


"Theſe Lectures are cc 
dicated' to Sir Iſaur Newton. They were attacked by fome Ger. 
nan Philoſophers, who were ſome what alarmed at the new Prin- 


His Hiſtory of Phyſic, from the Time of 
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Soon after he obtained his Liberty, he was made Phyſician to 


"No 1 the Prince of Malis, and, upon that Prince's Acceſſion to, the 


Throne, be became Phyſician to the Queen, who honoured 


him with a large Share of her Confidence and Eſteem. | But he 


did not enjoy this Favour long, for he died of a Fever the 223 
of Fuly, 1728, in the 524 Year of his Age. 

Their Majeſties expreſſed the utmoſt Concern at his Death, 

and, in Conlideration of -his Merit, ſettled a Penſion upon his 


Widow, who took Care of the Education of his only. Son. 


He was buried at Hitcham in Buckinghamſhire, where a Monu- 
ment was erected to his Memory. Several Gentlemen have at- 
tempted his Character. Dr. _ Keille ſpeaks of him as . a 
* Maſter of. Writing and Teaching ſcarcely, to be equally.” 
Foreign Phyſicians and Philoſophers, as Hoffman, Helvetins, 
nes and Beerhaave have ſpoke of him with great Venera- 
tion: But Dr. Edward Wilmot more fully Characterizes him as 
a deep Philoſopher, a learned Phyſician, | an elegant Writer, 
an Ornament to Society, and, to the urmoſt of dn. the 
Friend of Mankind. 


The LI FE of BERNARD De FoxTENBLLE. 


ExnarD DE 1 a hs 1 

was born in France about the Year 1655 : He wrote on 
Subjects of Tragedy in his younger Years, of polite Literature 
and Philoſophy in maturer Life, but was chiefly famous as a 
florid Eulogiſt. Some of his Productions of the firſt Kind 
were wrote before he was Twenty Years of Age, viz. Theti 
and Peleus, AEneas and Lavinia. About the Year 1680, he 
wrote ſeveral other Pieces in the tragic Way, in ſome of which, 
it is ſaid, he diſcovered a Genius and Profoundneſs of Thought 
ſuperior to his other Works. In his poetical Performances, and 
Dialogues of the Dead, the Spirit of Voiture was diſcerned, but 
more extended and philoſophical. His Treatiſe on the Plura- 
lity of Worlds is a Work ſingular in its Kind; His Deſign 
therein was to preſent that Part of Philoſophy in a' gay 2 2 
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pleaſing Dres He likewiſe wrote an' u Piece, 6 
which, though chiefly extracted from Vandalꝰs racles, in Pur- 
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ſuit of whoſe Scheme, of "exploding the Oracles for Human 


Impoſtures, he treated of fome tender Points in ſuch Manner, 
which, though he diſplayed an accurate Genius, raiſed him 
ſome Enemies; and he found, ſays Voltaire, how dangerous it 
is for a Man, though in the Right, to differ in Opinion __ . 
thoſe whoſe Judgment receives a Sanction from Authority. 

He now applied himſelf to Geometry and Natural — ; 


phy; nor-was he leſs ſucceſsful in the Study of theſe Sciences, 


than he bad been in that of polite Literature. In this Part of 
his Life, he obtained much eſteem and Applauſe, and was ap- 
pointed perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, which 
Truſt he diſcharged for more than Forty Years with general 
Approbation. His Hiſay of the Academy of Sciences often 
throws a great Light upon their Memoirs, which are generally | 
very obſcure; but, at the ſame Time, it abounded with ſuch 
beautiful Flowers of gy as rendered Wed more you 
admired,” * 

The Elogies which he ke on the deceaſed Siena of the 
Academy have this peculiar Merit, that they excite a Reſpect 
for the Sciences as well as for the Author; and, upon the 
whole, he was looked upon as the great Maſter of the Art of 
teaching abſtracted Sciences in a Manner that made their Study 
at once eaſy and agreeable: Nor are any of his other Works 
void of Merit; All theſe natural Parts were aſſiſted by a Know- 
ledge of the Languages and Hiſtory, and he certainly excelled 
many Men of Learning who have not had the Gift of Inven- 


tion. He died in the Tear 1756, ſomewhat more than 100 . 


Years of Ape. 


The LIFE of Sir Hans SLoans, Bart. 


IR Hars Shane, an eminent Phyſician and Naturaliſt, and 
Founder of the Britiſb Muſeum, was of Scottiſh Extraction: 
His Father Alexander Sloane, being at the Head of that Colony 
of 
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$ 4 . which King James 1. ſeuled in che Nonh,of Ireland, 
Where out Author was born at Killilaagb, April 16, 1660, be 
very early.diſcoyere@a ſtrong Inclination to the Study of Natu- 
18]. Hiſtory, which being encouraged by a ſuitable Education, 
N he applied thoſe: Hqurs which Vouth are apt to ſquander away 
in trifling Amuſements to the Study of Nature, and the Admi- 
ration of her Works. At the Age of ſixteen he was ſeized with 
| a ſpitting, of Blood, which interrupted the regular Courſe of his 
Studies for near three years; he had, however, learned enough 
of Phyſic to know that Malady could not be ſuddenly. cured, 
and his Prudence directed him to abſtain from Wine and other 
inflammatory Liquors ; and .oblerying a ſtrict. Temperance 
and Abſtinence, which he eſteemed the beſt Preſeryatives that 
Nature has vouchfafed to Mankind, he was enabled to prolong 
his Life beyond the ordinary Age of Man. Soon aſter his Re- 
covery, in a good, Degree, from this Attack, his Deſire of 
perfecting bimſelf in the ſeveral Branches of Phyſic (which he 
had choſen for his Profeſſion). led him to London, and upon his 
Arrival here he entered himſelf as a Pupil to the great Staffarth, 
an excellent Chemiſt bred under the illuſtrious Stabi, by whoſe 
Inſtructions he gained a very conſiderable Knowledge of the 
| Compoſition and Preparation of the different Medicines of that 
Kind: At the ſame Time, he ſtudied Botany at Chelſeq, and 
likewiſe afliduouſly attended the public Lectures of Anatomy 
and Phyſic in London, and, in ſhort, neglected nothing that had 
any Relation to his Profeſſion. But his more diſtinſtuiſn- 
ing Talent and Merit was that of a Naturaliſt, and it was this 
Part of his Character that introduced him early into an Acquain- 
tance with two the moſt eminent Perſons of the Age in that 
Science, viz. Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Ray, and he was very care - 
ful to improve their Friendſhip, by communicating to them eve- 
ry ſtriking Object of Curioſity and Uſe that fell under his Ob- 
ſervation, often exciting their Wonder and engaging their, E, 
teem, which continued till their Death. After about four 
| Yeats cloſe Application to Study in. Londen, My. Slzane reſolr- 
ed upon viſiting foreign Countries for his farther Improvement, 
and with that View be firſt ſet out for France, accompanied with 
two other Students, one of them Sir Tancred Robinjon : this 
was about the Year 1683: He was elegantly entertained by 
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n a Chemiſt, in his Way to Nuri; nd 
on his Return he obliged Mr. Lenery wick thoſe four tlifferent 955 


Kinds of Phoſporus, of which, eil then, tie had ne ter the Ops | 


portunity of ſeeing. — Mr. Sleane;ſpent his Time at Paris, - | 


much in the fame Manner as he had done before in England ; he 


attended the Hoſpitals ; heard the Leures of Meſſts. Teurneſaort | 


Du Verney,/ and other eminent Maſters ; viſited the Learned of 
every Faculty, who received him with particular Marks of Fa- 


vour. — (Mr. Tournefort was one of thoſe celebtatetl French 
Botaniſts who. made a moſt curious Collection of Plants, and 
wrote a Hiſtory; of them, and with whom Mr. Shane had ſuch 


Connections that were uery much for his Improvement and his 


Honour: And Monſ. Du Verney, that famous Anatamiſt at Pa» 


ris, who began very early to Study the natural Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals, and, at length, by, ſeveral Steps, became intimately ac- 


quainted with the human Frame, ſo as not only to be choſen a 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and publiſhed a curious 


Piece on the Organ of hearing ; but was advanced co be a Tu- 
tor to he Dauphin, and had many diſtinguiſning Favours both 
from his Majeſty and the Royal Academy, to which learned Body 


he bequeathed his valuable Collection, at bis Deceaſe F.. 
From Haris our Author went to Montpelier, and having received 


Letters of Recommendation from Mr. Tournefort, he ſound an 
eaſy Acceſs to all the learned Men of that Province, particular- 
ly to Mr. Magnol, whom he always accompanied in his botani- 
cal Excurſions about the Neighbourhood! of that City, where 


be beheld, with Pleaſure and Admiration, the Productions of. 


Nature in that happy Climate; and he learned, under the In- 
ſtructions af Mr. Aagnol, to claſs them in their proper Order. 
Having found an ample Field for Contemplation entirely ſuited 
to his Taſte, he took Leave of his two Companions, hom a 
Curioſity of different Kind led into Ita, and ke betook him- 


ſelf for one whole Vear to make a Collection of Plants in that 
Province, and then took a Tour through Languedoc with the 


ame View, and, /paffing through TBalaiſe and  Bourdzauxy re- 
turned again to Parts, . where he made a ſhort Stay, and ſet out 
for England in the latter End of the Year 1684, with an Intent 
to ſettle in his Profeſſſon: upon his Arrival at Landon he made it 


bis firſt Buſineſs to viſit his two * Mr. Ray 
Ves II. 4 U and 
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and Mr. Boyle, in order to communicate to them the Diſobve- 

ries he had made abroad ʒ but Mr. Ray being retired into Eſt 

he ſent him a valuable Preſent of foreign Plants and Seeds, which 

were the more acceptable to him as he had deſeribed many of 
them in his Hftoria Plantarum on the Credit of other Authors. 
He continued this moſt agreeable Intercourſe with Mr. Ray till 

his Death, as before mentioned, which was in the Year" 1706. 
About this Time our Author became acquainted with the gele- 
brated Pr. Sydenham, who ſoon contracted ſuch a warm Aﬀec- 
tion for him, that he took him into his Houſe, and ene. 
mended him in the moſt earneſt Manner to his Natients. | 

He had not beep long in London before he was recolingdtin 
ed by Dr. Lifter, as a proper Member of the Royal Secitty, and, 
being approved, was accordingly elected, January the 2 1ſt fol- 
lowing: And that Vear, viz. 1685, he communicated ſeveral 
Curiofities to that Society, and continued: were mary Bi 
curious Obſervatiqns from Time to Time. 

In 1687, he was choſen a Fellow of the College of Phyſician 
in London. Dr.  Tancred Robinſon returning this Year, 
they both communicated to the Royal Society ſome Accounts of 
the Plant called the Star of the Earth, confirmed by Quotation 
from other Writers, and ſome mme of its CO in 
curing the Bite of a mad Dog. 

The ſame Year, our Author, in the Purſuit of cant Know. 
ledge of this Kind, accepted the Offer of -Chrifopher Duke of 

| Albemarle, to go with him as his Phyſician to Jamaica, whereof 
he was appointed Governor, and accordingly embarked at Portf- 
mouth, September the 12th, and arrived the 16th of December. 
Here a new Field was opened for freſh Diſcoveries in natural 
Productions: The medical World, however, had been de- 
prived of the Uſe of it had not our Author, by indefatigable 
Application, converted, as it were, his Minutes into Hours. 
The Duke of Albemarle dying almoſt as ſoon as he landed, apd 
the Ducheſs his Conſort, determining. to return to England as 
ſoon as poſlible,. the Doctor could not entertain a Thought of 
leaving her in Diſtreſs. He improved all his Time in making 
Collections of natural Curioſities, inſomuch, that though his 
wholeStay at Jamaica was ſcarce Fifteen Months, yet he brought 
e ach a prodigious Number of Plants * 
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Rarities,” as greatly ſurprized his Friends at his Return. n 


Ray ſays, When I ſaw that Gentleman's Stock of dried. © 
Plants, collected in Jamaica and ſome of the Caribbee Illands, I 


was aſtoniſhed at the Number of the capillary Kind, e 85 


ing there had been ſo many to be found in the Indien, 


On his Arrival at London he applied himſelf to the Practice of a 


Phyſic, and ſoon became ſo eminent, that he was choſen 


Phyſician to Chriſt's Hoſpital on the 17th of Oober 1694, 
which he held till the Year 1730, and then, on Account of his 


great Age and many Infirmities, he found it neceſſary to reſign. 


What is ſingular, and deſerves the higheſt Commendation, is, 


that though he received the appointed Salary of that Office 


punctually, becauſe he would not introduce a bad Preſident, yet 
he conſtantly applied the Money to the Relief of thoſe who were 
the greateſt Objects of Compaſſion in that Hoſpitl. 
He had been elected Sec to the Royal Society the goth of 
November, 1693, and entered upon the Buſineſs of that Office 
by reviving the Publication of the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions, 


which had been omitted for ſome Time, and of which he con- 
tinued the Editor till the Year 1712, and the Volumes publiſh- 
ed in this Period are Proofs of his Induſtry, many of the Pieces 


contained being written by himſelf. In the Interim, he publiſh. | 


ed his Gatalogus Plantarum, que in Inſula Jamaica, ſponte prove- 
niunt,” &c. cen prodromi” Hiftorie naturalis, Pars Prima, which 


he dedicated to the Royal Society, and College of Phyſicians. 


The firſt Volume was publiſhed in 1707, but the Second not 
till 1725 3 by this very uſeful, as well as magnificent Work the 
Materia Medica was enriched with a great Number of excellent 
Drugs, not known before: A more particular Account of which 
the Reader may ſee in the Doctor's Life, Biographia Britannica, 
Vol. VI. Part. I. but will exceed the Limits of this Work. 
——— At the ſame Time, he laid the Plan of a Diſpenſatory 
where the Poor might be furniſhed, at prime Coſt, with ſuch 
Remedies as their feveral Maladies ſhould require, which he 


— 


atterwards, with the Aſſiſtance of the Preſident, and other Mem- 


bers of the College df Phyſicians, carried into Execution. 
Our: Author's Thirſt for natural Knowlege ſeems to have 

commenced with his Being, and his Cabinet of Rarities be- 

gan wh his very early Years, ' which he was continually-en- 
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nututal Curioſity brought to him: But even this Collection ac- 
quired but Now Additions till the Augmentation it teceived by 


the Death of William Cour ton, Eſq; a Gentleman who had em- 


ployed all his Time, and the greateſt Part of his Fortune; in 


Collecting Rarities, and who bequeathed the whole to Sir Hon: 


on Condition of his paying a few Debts ind Ry . 
our Author faithfully performed. 5 i 


In 1708, the Doctor was elected a fofeign My rg 


Royal Academy at Paris, an Honour fo much the more regarded 


as we were then at War with France, and the Queen's Conſent 


was nectſfary to the Acceptance of it: And, in Proportion 28 


his Credit roſe among the Learned, his Practice inereaſed among 


Perſons of the higheſt Rank; Queen Anm frequently mn 


him! in her laſt Illneſe, and was bleeded by him. | 

Soon after the Acceſſion of King 'Giorge I. to the Throne, 
April, 1716; the King created: the Doctor a Baronet, an he- 
teditary Title of Honour, to which no Egli Phyſician had 


ever before arrived; and, at the ſame Time, made him Phy- 


ſieian- General to the re Which he . e *rill * 8 
Deceaſe, 1727. 
Upon the Acceſſion of; Se Il. to the, Throne, de - 


| paloigd Phyſician in Ordinary to his Majeſty, and preſcribed for 


the Royal Family till his Death: He was particularly favoured 
by Queen Caroline, who. placed the greateſt Confidence in his 
Judgment. — In the Interim, he had been choſen unani- 
mouſly one of the Elects of the College of Phyſrians, Jun I, 
17 16, and was elected Preſident of that College Sept. 30, 1719, 
in which Station he continued 16 Years, and gave the ftronyeſt 
Proofs of his Zeal and Aſſiduity in the Diſcharge of that Truſt, 


| ſupporting the Intereſt and Credit of that Body by _ liberal 


. Diſburſements. , 
He diſcovered the Gam Spirit of Gun to . been 
Societies : He no ſooner; purchaſed the Manor of Chelſea, chan 
he gave the Company of Apothecaries the entire Freehold of 
their botanical Garden, in 1721, on Condition only, that they 
ſhould preſent to the Royal Society fifty new Plants annually” till 
the Number ſhould amount to 2000. He likewiſe gave ſeveral 
Donations for the 3 of this Garden, e 
which, 
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which, on the Banks of the Thames, and near the Capital,” was. 
ſuch as rendered it peculiarly uſeful in to Neſpects, vix. 1. hy 
producing the moſt rare medicinal Plants, and a, by ſerving as 
an excellent School to young Botaniſts, an Advantage which he 
himſelf had drawn from it in the early Part of Life. rere 


The Death of Sir Iſaac Newton, in 1727, made Way der ue | 


Advancement of Sir Hans to the Preſidency of the Royal Society. 
He had long been Vice-Prefident, and frequently fat in the Chait 
for that great Man; and, by his long Continuance with that 


learned Body, had contracted a great Friendſhip for it; ſo that 


he, on ſome Occation, ſobſcribed 100 Guineas, and likewiſe 


cauſed a curious Buſt of King Charles II. to be ſet up in the | 


Great Hall where they meet. He was alſo an Inſtrument in 


procuring Sir Godfrey Copley's Beneſaction of a: Medal of Five 4 


Guineas, as an honorary Preſent to him that ſhould — 
communicate the beſt Experiments to that; Sgciety,  — 
Being now placed at the Head of it, he laid aſide the I 


of all further Promotions, and applied himſelf . wholly to the 


Study and Diſcharge of his reſpective Offices, which were not a 


few, nor of ſmall Importance, to anſwer like an able Phyſician 


the high Opinion conceived of him ; 


to improve his own 


Knowledge in natural Philoſophy and communicate it to others; 
to enlarge his Collection of valuable Curiofities, by Cor- 


reſpondence at home and abroad : —— With theſe and other 
laudible Purſuits he employed his Time, his Talents, and his 
Fortune, from the Year 1727 to 1740, when at the Age of 


Eighty, he choſe a more retired Life; reſigned the Preſidency, 


tough againſt the Inelination of the-Ryyal Society, who after - 


wards choſe Martin Folkes, Eſq; to ſucceed him, and, in a pub- 
lic Aſſembly, thanked him for the great and eminent Service he 
had done them, and deſired Permiſſion to retain his Name as a 
Member of their Council ſo long as he ſhould live. 


In the Month of Famary, 1741, he began to remove his Li- | 
brary and Cabinet of Rarities, from his Houſe at Bloomſbury to 
that at Chelſea, and retired thither the 12th of May to enjoy the 


Tranquility of a well ſpent Life, He did not, however, paſs 


his Life in that Solitude which excludes Men from Society and 
Ulefulneſs : He received the Viſits of Perſons of Diſlinction, 
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be never refuſed Admittance, or giving Advice to the Poor: 
And that he might be more extenſively uſeful, he publiſhed 

many valuable Receipts for Diſtempers in the Eyes, for the Bite 
of a mad Dog, &c. and directed to a proper 2. ny 
* and other Diſorder s. 

Hitherto the great Temperance and eee of Sie 
Hans had: preſerved him from feeling many of the Infirmities of 
old Age; but in his ninetieth Year he began to complain of 
Pains, and grew ſenſible of an univerſal Decay; but was often 
heard to ſay, that the Approach of Death brought no Terrors 
with it, that he had long expected the Stroke, and was ready 
to receive it whenever the great Author of his Being ſhould think 
fit. The long expected Moment arrived, after only three Days 
Illneſs, January 11, 1752. He was interred on the- 18th at 
Chelſea, in the ſame Vault with his Lady: The Solemnity was 

„attended by a. gteat Concourſe of People of all Ranks. His 


Funeral Sermon was preached by Zachary Pearce, then Biſhop of 


Bangor, who forebore to enlarge on the exalted, Qualities of the 


Deceaſed, by Reaſon of an expreſs Prohibition received from the 
Mouth of the Deceaſed a little before his Death. Such was 


mus Humility, that he thought it a Degree of Proſanation to 
1 debaſe, with the Praiſes of human Excellencies, the Pulpit, 
which ſhould be devoted to diſplay to- Men the Greatneſs of the 

p Supreme Being, and to inſtruct them in his Laws, ——— Sir 
Hua Shane married, in 1695, Elizabeth, Daughter-of Alder- 
mman Langley of Londen, who died in 1724, by whom he had one 
Son and three Daughters. The Writer of his Eloge 
having: obſerved. that the Perſon of Sir Haus was tall and well 

| proportioned, likewiſe adds, that his Manners were eaſy, free, 
and engaging. that his Convention was ſprightly, familiar, 
and obliging ; that nothing could equal his Counteſy to Stran- 
gers, he being always ready on the leaſt Notice to ſhe and ex- 
plain to them his whole Cabinet, particularly to his Brethren of 
the Rayal Society, who thought fit to viſit him. His Death was a 
great Loſs to many, eſpecially to the Poor, to whom he was a 
liberal Benefactof. He was a Governor to almoſt every Hoſpi- 


tal in and about London, to each of. which he gave 1004. in his 
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rimes did him the Honour. But what was more to his Praiſes, 


ſæum, or Collection of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 
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tremely ſollicitous leſt his Cabinet of Rarities, which he had 


taken ſo much Pains to collect, ſhould be again diſſipated at his 
Death, and yet, not willing that ſo large a Share of his Fortune 
ſhould be laſt to his Family, and at the ſame Time deſirous that 


his Countrymen ſhould enjoy the Pleaſure and Advantage of his 


Collection; he therefore bequeathed: it to the Public, on Con- 


Family, a Sum which, though large in Appearance, was ſcarce 
more than the intrinſic Value of the Gold and Silver Medals, 


the Ores and precious Stones found in it: There were, beſides Pg 
his Library conſiſting of more than 50, % Volumes, 34% - 


which were illuſtrated with Cuts finely engraved and coloured 
from Nature, 3566 Manuſcripts, and à great Number of rare 
and curious Books. The Parliament accepted the Legacy, 
and fulfilled the Conditions: The Act for this Purpoſe, which 
paſſed in 1753, is entitled, An Aci for the Pur fe of the Mus 
of the Harleian 
Collection of MISS, and far procuring one general Repoſitory for the 
letter Reception, and mare convenient Uſe of the ſaid Collefion, and 
of the Cottonian Library, and Additions 'thereta.” In . purſuance 
of this Act, the Sum of [300,000 was. raiſed by Lottery, which 
abundantly enabled the Parliament to compleat their whole De- 
ſign; according to which, beſides the required Sum of 20, 000. 


paid for Sir Hans' s Collection, the Harleian MSS. were purchaſ- 


ed at the Rate of 10, oool. that magnificent Edifice called Man- 
tague Houſe in Rufſel-ftreet, Bloomſbury, was alſo purchaſed at the 
Rate of 10,0007, To this Houſe, not only the two laſt men- 
tioned Collections, but the Cotton Library with all the Addi- 
tions | thereto, including that of Arthur Edwards of Hanover- 
ſquare, bequeathed by his Will in 1738, were removed. 

the ſaid Act, ſundry great Officers of. State, and Biſhops foe! the 
Time being, are appointed: Truſtges, and incorporated by: the 
Name of Truſtees for the Britiſh Muſeum; and any deputed 
Number of theſe, not leſs than three, have a Power to chuſe 
Officers, or make any other neceſſary Regulations, 30, l, 
being placed out to Inteteſt in the public Funds towards the 
Payment of Salaries, e. The whole Collection being placed 
in prope Order, the * was opened for public Uſe in 
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Tickets delivered them appointing the Day and Hour when they 


| | mentioned, as often as he. pleaſes, provided that — 
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1589, when ſeveral Statutes and Rules trlating ta the-Ioſpec; 
tion and Uſe of it were publiſhed) by Order of the Truſtees: 
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Eafter-day and Whit: Suiday; Good- Friday, and every public Faft 
and .Fhonk/giving: day, from IX in the Morning to III in che Af. 
ternood ʒ but on Maondiys and Fridays in, May, mm 
Au, from IV to VIII in the Afternoon. 


Herſens deſirous ta ſee the Muſeum muſt, is Wrking, 0 
their Names, Condition, and Places of Abode, Who will bave 


will be admitted, which are at IX, X, XI, or XII ja the Morn- 
ing ; and at IV or V in the Afternoon, on thoſe —_— which 
the Mr/eum is opened: At that Time they are attended 
by proper Officers in the reſpective Apartments, who will give 
the Spectators proper Information NIE to aa Part Ghz * 
Collection under his Care 0 
Tat the Spectators r 
lar Order, they will ficſt be admitted to fee the Manuſctipts and 
Medals, then the natural and artificial Productions, and 'aſter- 
wards the printed Books, one Hour allowed to the ſeveral Com- 
panies, ſo that the whole may be. viewed in three Hours. 
It any Perſon come aſter the. Hour marked in his Ticket, but 
before the thrge Hours are expired, he may, if he deſires it, 
be permitted to join the Company appointed for MR Hor 
on his removing into another Depattment. 
Any Perſon may apply for a Ticket in the Mais then 
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No Children will be admitted. Pi; 
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With a Ujoof the Muſeum fr a 
Study: No one will be admitted but by Leave of the Truſtees, W 
or of the Committee, and that for ſix Months only, without a De 


freſh Application: The Names of ſuch Perſons, with the Dates 
of the Orders and their Duration, will be entered in à BoD. 1 
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Book or Manuſcript they deſire” to peruſe the Day following, 
which will be provided in readineſs to deliver to them, except 
a few which the Truſtees do not permit to be carried out of the 
Room where they are depoſited, without ſpecial Leave. 

Such Perſons will be allowed to take one or more Extracts 
from any printed Book or MSS. the "Tranſcriber muſt not 
lay the Paper on which he writes upon any Part of the Book 
1 

Every Perſon intruſted with the Uſe of any Book is to deliver 
it to the proper Officer before he leaves the Room, who returns 
it to the Library, if done with, or places it in a Bock Caſe in 
the ſame'Room for his farther Uſe. 

Any Perſon engaged in a Work, who ſhall have Occaſion 


to make any drawing of any of the natural or artificial Produe- 


tions, or to examine it more carefully than can be done in the 
common Way of viewing the Muſeum, muſt apply to the 
Cominittee, who meet every other Friday at the Muſeum. © 

No Part of the Collections belonging to the Muſæum mult at 
any Time be carried out of the general Repoſitory, except 
Books, Charters, Deeds, or MSS, to be made uſe of in Eyi- 
dence : And theſe, when requeſted, muſt be carried and brought 
back by one of the under 2 n on proper 
Satisfation made him. 

And if any-perſon ſhall behave in an improper Manner, and' 
contrary to the Rules preſcribed by the Truſtees, he is liable 
to be diſmiſſed from the Muſæum, and not re-admitted, = 


It is eaſy to perceive the Advantage that will reſult to the 
public from this immenſe Collection. To have Acceſs to ſuch 
2 Cabinet as this, is, in effect, to Men of Taſte, like making 
the Tour of the, World, and having for their Tutor a Catalogue 
of 38 Volumes in Folio, and 8 in Quarto, containing a ſhort 
Deſcription of each Cutiofity, with a ne to the Authors 
who treat of it more largely. 


. The Life of Sift Hans Stoant. 49% ö 
A large convenient Noom is alotted, in which they may fit | 
and read or write without Interruption, during the Time the 


Muſeum: is kept open: A proper Officer atrends in the Room. 
They \muſt give Notice in Writing the Day before, what 
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to dhe Throne, preſented a large and valuable Collection of 
Backs and MSS to the Muſeum, conſiſting of mare than 
19,000 Volumes, chiefly relative to the 3 W 
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ETER VARIGNON, born at Caen, in France, in TS 
+. an Architect's Son, in middling Circumſfances. He had 
two Brothers, who followed their Father's Bufineſs, 0 hu. 
ſelf was deſigned for the Church. 

In the Courſe of his Studies, uſual at College, yarigus 8 
dents concurred to favour his natural Inclination to a Study 
which he aſſiduouſſy improved. (C3 

As Architects, and, ſometimes, the rommon Maſons, kan 
how to make Dials, Mr. Yarignon ſoon obtained ſuch a, Know- 
ledge of that Art as to gain a tolerable Livelihaod. He learned 
3 | the coarſe Part of the Work, which was all þis Maſters could 
1 teach him, but was apprehenſive that the whole depended up- 
on ſome general Theory; 3 but this only excites a ſrulWeſs 5 
ealine(s. 

One Day as he was tales A Courls of Philoſophy 8 
a the Jeſuits at Caen, looking over ſome Books for his Amuſe- 
6... ment, at a Bookſeller's Shop, he met with an Euclid. He read 
1 a few Pages, at the Beginning, and was not only delighted with 

the Order and Chain of Ideas, hut with the Eaſe with which 
he comprehended them. How can the Human Underſtanding 
but love that which bears Witneſs to its Powers ? He brought 
the Book away with him, and was always. pleaſed. with it, for 

, the ſame Reaſons that at firſt engaged his Attention to it. 
That eternal Uncertainty, ſophiſtical Embarraſment, un- 
profitable Obicurity, and, frequently, Conceitednels, in Schools 


nels, Connection, and Certainty of geumetrical Truths. 
Tze Study of Geometry led him to the Works of Deſcartes, 


114 


Philoſophy, greatly contributed to make, him reliſh the Clear · 
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and there be was ſtruek with that tiew Light which has, from \ 


thence, ſpread itſelf throat an the thinking World, 

He abridged” bimſelf of the Neceſſaries of Life to Perce 
Books of this Kind, or rather conſideted them of that Num“ 
ber, as indeed they ought t be. What contributed to heighten 
this Paſſion in him was that he ſtudied in private; for his Re- 
lations, obſerving that the Books he ſtudied were not ſuch a8 
were commonly uſed by others, ſtrongly oppoſed his Applica- 
tion to them. As there was a neceſſity for his being an Eccle- 
fiaſtic he continued his theologicat Studies, yet not enden The 
orificing his favourite Study to them. 

He frequently diſpᷣuted in the philoſophical Claſſes, and ap- 
peared" an able Diſputant; his Underſtanding and Conſtitution 
being both happily adapted for that Purpoſe ; for on the one 
Hand his Reaſonings were clear and ſtrong, and on the other; 
his Cheſt was well formed; and he had an excellent Voice. 

At this Time the Abbe St. Pierre, who ſtudied Philoſophy * 
the ſame College, became acquainted with him. A Taſte, in 
common, for' rational Subjełts, whether Phyſics, or Metaphy- 
ics, and continual Difputations, formed the Bonds of their 
Friendſhip.” They were mutually ſerviceable to each other in 
— Subjects of their Enquiries. Their Conttariety of Tem- 

s formed a compleat and happy Mixtute ; one by the 
toldndſs of his Ideas, fruitful Imagination, and the heat of his- 
Reaſonings; and the other by a cloſe Examination, a ſcrupu-" 
lous Exactneſs, and by a diſcreet i ingen ou Deliberation examin- 
ed every Thing. 

The Abbe, to enjoy 1. Varigon's Company with [+ app 
Eaſe, lodge with him, and, growing more ſenſible of his Me- 
nt, reſolved"to give him a Fortune that he might completely 
purſue his Genius, and improve his Talent. Yet this Abe, 
a younger Brother of Normandy, had but in Income of eighteen 
Hundred Livres; three Hundred of which he affigned over to 
M. Varignon; Tiiis little, which was much with Reſpect to the 
Goodneſs of the Giver, was alſo much as to the Wants of the 
Receiver. The tie found bichleff rich in what he had ths | 
ind the other more ſo by what he had given. Kya 

. 1 The 
Wer Geometry, not the Pig, of Deſcartes is here to be un- 
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| The Abbe, petſuaded that he could not do better 
| 'to Paris to ſtudy Philoſophy, ſettled there, in 1686, with AA. 
Variguen, in the Suburb of St, Jucguen. There each ſtudied his 
don Way; the Abbe, abandonipg tireſome uſeleſs Subtilities, 
principally applied himſelf to the Study of Man, Manners, and 
the Principles of Government; . M. Farights' vn 
wholhy taken up with Mathematics, | | 064/48) 166th 
I, * who was their Countryman, ee bo fesche — 
= ſometimes, ſpent two or three Days with them. They had 
alſo Room for a couple of Viſiters, who came from the ſame 
Province, We joined together with the greateſt Pleaſure, 
We were young, full of the firſt Ardour of Knowledge, ſtrong- 
ly united, and, what we were not then, perhaps, diſpaſed to 
think fo great a Happineſs, little known. M. Varignon, who 
had a ſtrong Conſtitution, at leaſt in his youth, ſpent whole 
Days in Study, without any Amuſement, or Recreation, ex- 
cept walking, ſometimes in fine Weather. I have heard him 
ſay, that the ſtudying after Supper, as he uſually did, he was 
often ſurpriſed to heat the Clock ſtrike two in the Morning; 
and was much pleaſed, that four Hours Reſt were ſuſſicient to 
refreſh him. He did not leave his Studies with that Heavineſs 
- that they uſually create ; nor with that Wearineſs that a — 
Application might occaſion. He left off gay and lively, filled 
with Pleaſure and impatient to renew it. In talking of Geo- 
metry he would laugh ſo freely, that it ſeemed as if he had 
ſtudied for Diverſion. No Condition was ſo much to be envied 
as his; his Life was a continual Enjoyment, and he entirely 
loved Quietneſs. Yet if one had looked for a happy man, it 
would have been natural to have ſearched far from him, and 
much above him; ʒ but ĩt would not have been found except there. 


In the ſolitary Suburb of St. Facques, he did not miſs making 


a Connection with many learned Men, and the moſt illuſtrious, 
fuch as du Hamel, du Ferney, de la Hire. Du Vernq frequent- 
ly aſked his Aſſiſtance in thoſe part of Anatomy connected with 
Mechanics; they examined together, the Poſitions of the Muſ- 
cies, and their Directions; and M. Yarignon learned a good deal 


of Anatomy from M. Du Verney, which he repayed by the Ap- 


plication of mathematical Reaſoning t to Anatomy. 0 
2 Fontenlle, to whom we are indebted for this Life, : 
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"he Life 4 M: ans, +” > bk 
nar ens" 1 Varignen made himielf ktiown tothe. ' 0 
Publick by a Traatiſ an New Mechanics, dedicated to the . 
ny Sciences... His Thoughts on this Subjects were, in Effect, 
really new. He. diſcoyered Truths and laid open their Sources, 
Things which at firſt appear inſeparable, but which ate yet often 
divided. In this Work, as a Mechanic, he demonſtrated the 
Neceſſity of an Equilibrium, in ſuch Caſes as it happens in, though 
e of it is not exactly known. This is what AA. Varig- 
Wars is what this Eſſay turns upon. The eſſential Principles 
once diſcovered, the Verity of them flows with a lightful Eaſe 
into the Mind. The Connection is, at the ſame Time, very 
ſimple and cloſe; a View of their Production free and agreeable ; 
and this Production * more W in ſome Sort is alſo 
more fruitful. 

This new Treatiſe on Mecheoies was greatly admired by he | 
Geometricians, and procured the Author two conſiderable Places 
one of Geometrician in the Academy of Sciences, the other of Pro- 
feſſor of Mathematics in the College of Maxarine; to which he 
was the firſt Perſon raiſed. 

He was led by the patural Bent of kia Genius dle 
thematical Enquires as general as poſſible. A Landſkip cannot 
be properly ſaid to be ſeen when all its Parts have been viewed 1 
ſeparately, it muſt be contemplated from an Eminence where 
one Glance may unite a Variety of different Objects in a ſingle 

Group. The Caſe is juſt the ſame with geometrical Truths, 
there are a great many to be ſeen diſperſed here and there with 3 
out any Connection, but, in order to ſee them at one View, a 
Man is obliged to ſoar very high, and that requites both Labour 
and Addreſs. The general Rules of Algebra are the Eminences 
from whence the wide extended Country may be obſerved. 
Perhaps no Geometrician ever better knew, or has better ſhewu n 
the Utility of theſe Rules than AA. Varignon. e 

He therefore could not fail to catch eagerly at the Geome- 
try of Infiniteſumal; as. ſoon. as it appeared in the World, it is 
conſtantly raiſing itſelf to the higheſt Point of View poſſible to 
the infinite, and there it takes in an infinite Extent of Space. I 
With what Tranſport did he ſee a new Geometry and new Ple - 
fre ariſe | when that beautiful and ſublime Method was kl. 
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e in the Academy itſelf; (for it could not eſcape the ate of 
all Innovations,) he became one of its moſt zealous Defenders, 


nànqc in its Favour be put a Violence upon his natural Character, 


VP dich abborred all Contention. He ſometimes lamented to me; 
chat this Diſpute had interrupted him in his Inquities into inte- 

.  gral Calculation ſo far, that it would be difficult for him to re- 
ſume his Diſquiſition where he had diſcontinued it. He facri- 
ficed inſiniteſimals to the Intereſt of infitiitefimals, and gave up 
the Pleaſute and Glory of making a farther Progreſs in them 
| = called on by Duty to undertake their Deferice. / ©: © 
All the printed Volumes of the Academy bear Wittieſs"to 
his Application and Induſtry. His Works are never detached 
Pieces, but complete Theories of the Laws of Motion, cerittal 
Forces, and the Reſiſtance of Mediums to Motion. In theſe he 
makes ſuch Uſe of his Rules, that nothing eſcapes him that has 
any Connection with the Subject he treats, Beſides the new 


- diſcovered Truths, others are to be traced in them know be- 


fore, which, coming from a Variety of different Quarters, eon- 
ſpire to prop his Syſtem. Theſe united form a _ and' the 
void Spaces which were left before are ſoon filled uß. 
Geometrical Certainty is by no Means incompatible wth 
| Obſourity and Confuſi6n, and they are ſometimes ſo great that 
it is ſurpriſmg a Geometrician ſhould not miſs his Way in ſo 
dark and-perplexing a Labyrinth. The Works of MA. Var 
never occaſion this diſagreeable Surpriſe, he makes it his chief 
Care to put every Thing in the cleareſt Light; he does not as 
ſome great Men do, conſult his Eaſe by declining to tale the 
Trouble of being methodical, a Trouble much greater than 


that of Compoſition itſelf ; he does not endeavour to acquire 4 


Reputation for Profoindnefs, by leaving a great deal to be” 
gueſſed by the Reader. 


He was perfectly acquainted with the Hiſtory of Gene | 


He learned it not merely out of Curioſity, but becauſe he was 
deſirous of acquiring Knowledge from every Quarter. This 
hiſtorical Knowledge is, without Doubt, an Ornament in a 
Geometrician, but it is an Ornament which is by no Means 
without its Utility. Indeed, it may be laid down as a Maxim, 


that the more different Ways the Mind is OE in . 
Though 


Subject, the more it improves. 
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- Though M. Parignon'sConftitution did not ſeem eaſy tobe im= 
paired, Aſſiduity and conſtant Application brought upon bim a 
great Diſeaſe in 1705, Great Abilities are generally dangerous 
to the Poſſeſſors. He was fix Months in Danger, and three 
Years in a languid State, which proceeded from his Spirits be- 
ing almoſt entirely 'exhaufted : He told me, that ſometimes, 
when delirious with a Fever, he thought himſelf in the Midft of 
a Foreſt, where all the Leaves of the Trees were covered with 
algebraical* Calulations. Condemned by his Phyſicians, his 
Friends and himſelf, to lay aſide all Study, he could not, when 
alone in bis Chamber, avoid taking up a Book of Mathematics, 
which he hid'as ſoon as he heard any Body coming. 'He again 
reſumed'the Attitude and Behaviour of a fick Men, and ſeldom 
had Occaſion to counterfeit. 

In regard to his Character it ſhould be oicrved, that it was at, 
this Time that a Writing of his appeared, in which he cenſured 
Mr. Wallis for having advanced that there are certain Spaces 
more that infinite, which that great Geometritian aſcribes to 
Hyberbolas. He maintained, on the Contrary, that they were 
finite. The Criticiſm was ſoftened with all the Politeneſs and 
Reſpect imaginable ; but a Criticiſm it was, and he had wrote, 
it only for himſelf. He let M. Carr# fee it, when he was in a 
State that rendered him indifferent about Things of that Kind, 
and he, influenced only by the Intereſt of the Sciences, uit 
it to be printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
unknown to the Author, who thus made an Attack againſt his 
Inclination. 

He recovered from his Diſeaſe and Janguid Condition, but 
the Remembrance of what he had ſuffered did not make him 
more prudent for the future. The whole Impreſſion of his Pro« 
jet, for a new Syſtem of Mechanics,” having been ſold off, he 
formed a Defign to publiſh a fecond Edition of it, or rathet᷑ à 
Work entirely new, though upon the ſame Plan, but more ex- 
tended ; ſo that the Name of | Proje could no longer ſuit with | 
it. It would be eaſy to perceive how much Learning he had ac- 
quired in the Interval; but he often complained, that he wanted 
Time, though he was by no Means diſpoſed to loſe any. Fre- 
quent Viſits either of French or of Foreignets, ſome of whom 
went to fee him that they might have it to fay ws mar: 

| im ; 


y 


2 Broonaldey: Pass sä fsb. 2 
him 3. and others, /to.conſule him and improve by his Cbmserfn: 


tion; Works of Mathematics, which the Authority of fone,” 


ot the Friendſhip he had for others, engaged him to examine, 
and which he thought himſelf obliged to give the moſt exnct Ac- 


. count of; a a literary Correſpondence with all the chief Geome- 


tricians of Europe, to whom he could ſend no Letters but ſuch 
 -as were learned and wrote with Care; for a Man can no more 
neglect ſuch Friends than the Public; all this greatly hurted the 
Book he had undertaken to write. Thus a Man acquires Re- 
putation by having a great deal of leiſure Time, and he loſes 
this precious Leiſure as ſoon as ſhe has acquired Reputation. 
Add to this, that his beſt Scholars, whether in the College of Ma- 


'_  «=arine or the Rojal College, for he had a Profefior's Place in both, 


ſometimes deſired private Lectures of him. The Pleaſure. it 
gave him to ſee them defire Inſtruction, his Zeal for the Mathe- 
| matics, his Goodneſs of Heart, and his Propenſity rather to do 
more than Duty required of him than leſs, gave them this Right, 
and freed them from the Apprehenſion of carrying it too far, 
He ſighed for two or three Months of Vacation, for that was 
+ all the leiſure Time he had in the Year; no ſooner were they 
come but he retired to the Country, where his Time was en- 
tirely his own, and every Day ſeemed quickly ended. 


Notwithſtanding his great Diſpoſition to Peace, at the latter 


End of his Life he was involved in a Conteſt. An Italian 
Monk, well 'verſed in Mathematics, attacked him upon Tan- 
gents and the Angle of Contact in Curves, ſuch as they are con- 


- © ceived in the Geometry of Infiniteſimals. He thought himſelf 


under a Neceſſity of anſwering, though indeed all indifferent 
Perſons would have thought otherwiſe ; 1 do not think I quit the 
Character of an impartial Hiſtorian when I aſſert that his Repu- 
tation ran no Riſk, but that was his tendereſt Part, or rather all 
his Senſibility was there; he anſwered by the laſt Memorial be 
ever gave the Academy, and the only one which turned upon a 
Diſpute, His pacific Diſpoſition was, however, diſcoverable 
even there; he did not, in it, name his Adverſary, who had 
named him every Moment, whom all the World knew, who 
did not conceal hirmſelf, and though Remonſtrances were made 
to him upon the Weakneſs and Superſtition of his Silence, he 


n * to call him the Aggreſſor; true it is, he was 
not 
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jot quite e tender ofthe falls kad. which he ex 
their true Name: 

In the two Iaft Years of his Life, — with « 
Rheumatiſm which was ſeated in the Muſcles of his Breaſt z 
he could not walk for a Time without being obliged to ref bin 

ſelf in order to recover his Breath. This Illneſs encreaſed 
every Day, and all Remedies were ineffectual, which did not 
at all ſurprize him. He did riot ceaſe from any of his cuſtomary 

Buſineſs; and, in fine, after having finiſhed his Lectute at the 
College of Mazarine, on December 22, 1722, he died ſuddenly 
the following Night, without having ſhewed _y unuſual Symp - 
- toms of Illneſs. 

His Character was as fitnple bs his ſupetior Pnderſianding 
could requite. He was a Stranger tg Jealouſy; true it is, he 
was at the Head of the French Geometricians; and one of the 
greateſt Geometricians of Europe. It muſt be owned, however; 
that when a new Idea was offered to him he was too haſty to 8 
object, the Fire of his Genius, the vatious Inſights into every - 4 
Subject, made too impetuous an Oppoſition to thoſe that were 
—_— that it was not ſo eaſy to obtain from him a If An 

ttention. 
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The LIFE of LEWIS CARRE. 


] =wis CARRE was born in the Year 1663. His Father 
a ſubſtantial Farmer in the Province of Brie, dedicated his 
early to the Church, and applied him to the Studies fitteft h — 9 
qualify him for that State of Life ; but Monſieur Larri, aftet 3 
going all the Lengths that could be expeRted from the moſt du- 

tiful Son, choſe to incur his Father's Diſpleaſute, and be de- 

ſerted by him, rather than embrace a Profeſſion for which he did 
not find in himſelf as ſtrong a Vocation as he thought it re- . 
quired, | 4 
Being, by this Means, obliged to leave-the 1 Univerſity, ood . 
look out for Employment.in the World, he had the- good 4 
tune of being engaged as an Emanuenſis by chefomone — 1 
| 4Y Malitronchs, 4 
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Malolranche,andof ſeeing hütet tranſported all at once from 


the Mazes of ſcholaſtic Darkneſs, to the Source of the molt 
brilliant and enlightened Philoſophy. -' HE ſtudied; under this 
great Man; Mathematicks, and the moſt ſublime Metaphyſicks, 

and inabibed his Spirit ſo well, that, whereas the Generality of 
Mankind believe only what they ſee, he appeared to ſee "every 
Thing he believed ; ſo much had the Evidence of Reaſon ob- 
tained in his Mind its juſt Aſcendant over that of che Senſes, ' 
But difficult as it may be to embrace a Theory that claſhes 
with the common Appearance of Things, it is much more dif- 
fteult to obtain a full and peaceable Dominion over the Paffrons, 
and it is in drawing this Advantage from the new Syſtem that 
Monſieur Carr#s Glory : chiefly conſiſts. His Metaphyſicks, 
which are a perpetual Union of "Philoſophy and Chriſtianity; 
made him defpiſe the occaſional Cauſes of Fleaſure to attach 
himſelf to-the'only efficient Caaſe of them. 

Such an Uniformity of Sentiment between Maſter aid Schol 
lar had its natural. Effect. Father Mullebranche and Monſieut 
Carre ſoon conceived the higheſt Eſteem and warmeſt Friend- 
ſhip for each other, and this alone, were other Subjects want: 
ing, would be ſufficient to make the Panegyrick of either. 

After ſeven Years ſpent in this excellent School, Monſieur 
Carre found it neceſlary,. in order to procure himſelf. ſome lets 
precarious Eſtabliſhment, to teach the Mathematicks and Philo- 
ſophy in Paris, but eſpecially that Philoſophy, which, on Ac- 
count of its Tendency to improve our Morals he valued more 
than all the Mathematicks in the World. And, accord- 
ingly, his greateft Care was to make Geometry ſerve as an [n- 
troduction to his well beloved Metaphyfics, and his Endeavours 
ſeldom failed but with ſuch as were WN in * old or 
tems. 

- Moſt of Moofieur Bender 7s Pupils 1 were of the fair Sex. ' The 
firſt of them, ho immediately perceived that his Language 
was not very elegant and correct, told him pleaſantly, that, as 
an acknowledgment for · the. Pains he took to teach her Philoſo- 
phy, ſhe would teach him French; and he has ſince owned that 
her deen of great Service to him. In general, he ſeem- 

ed to det more Value upon the Genius of Women than that of 


Men; perhaps, becauſe not being: previouſſy duped in _— 
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of any other Syſtem, they more readily: yielded te his; pecha h 
becauſe he found them mots ſteꝗſaſt in adhering to it; perhaps 
in fine, becauſe that natural Propenſity, we haug towards them, 
made them appear 


more Philoſophers in his Eyes than they really were. Be that 
as it will, he never ſp much as mentioned. their Names, and 
never ſaw them but with as much HHNutigh . a8 if jt had deen 


on a quite different Errand. Hu RSEHaviqun to. his Pupils in ge” 
neral was as genetous, as; this to his female: Pupils in: paxticue, 
lar was diſcreet. He neyer called twice up an g themgfat 
what they owed him, ſo that they were at Libegty to uſe him 


ill, and, what, is I dee 


him with their ill Uage. 8 „ 109 
Monſieur Carre was — far from deſpibng woe Matheman 


ticks, though he gave Metaphyſicks the Prafarcnce over them 
and accordingly while he taught both, he took Care to make 


himſelf acquainted with all the new Diſcoveries in the former. 
This was all his conſtant Attendance on his Ptpils woutd attow 
him to do till the Year 1697, when Monſieur Varignon of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; ſo remaxkable fr his being 
extremely ſcrupulous in the Choice of his Elves, took Mon- 
ſieur Carre: to him in that Station. Soon aſter, (in zhe;Y, 

1700,) Monſieur Carrt, thinking himſelf bound, to do we Kal 
that might render him worthy of that Titles; publiſhed the firſt 
compleat Work on the Calculus {ytegralis; under the Title of, 
A Metbad of meaſuring Surfaces and Solids, and finding their, Cen- 
ters of Gravity, Percuſſion, and Oſcillatian.. In his Preface ta this 
Work he mentions it as nothing more than the molt ſimple and 
eaſy Methad of applying the Calculus [ntegraks,, which was layer 
ing of it exactly what it deſerved. 2s — e 


11 


and con themin a ſubſequent Edition. * Fe 5 
In a little Time Monſieur Carre became Adpciate 9 at 


length, one of the Penſionery of the Academy; And, as this 


was a ſufficient Eſtabliſhment for one, who knew ſo well haw 
to keep his Deſires within juſt Bounds, he gave himſelf up en- 
tirely to Study, and as he enjoyed a Place of Meghanician, apy 
plied himſelf more particularly- to Mechanics, He took a Sur- 
vey af every Branch relating 2 Muſick, nan Nie 
41 2 0 
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of Squnds, the Deſcription of muſical Inſtruments, Ge. Hy 


oy the Praftice of Muſick as one of the principal Sourcey 
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The , LIFE of Dr. Richanp Meap. | 


D. R. Richard Mead, Archiater to King George Ir. and the 
moſt eminent Phyſician in his Time, deſcended from a 
conſiderable Family in Buckinghawyhire, and the Son of Dr. 
Miad, a celebrated Divine of one of the principal Congrega- 
tions of Independents i in Londen : But being ejected by the Bar- 
tholomew AQ, 1662, he removed to a Houſe in the ſame Pariſh; 
and having a numerous Family and a handſome Fortune, took a 
private Tutor into his Houſe to affiſt him in the Education of his 
Children, thirteen in Number, of whom Richard, the Subject 
of 'c our Biographical Hiſtory, was the Eleventh, being born jn 
the Pariſh of Stepney, Auguft 11, 1673. He continued with 
the reſt of the Family till the pretended Diſcovery of that called 
the Fanatic Plot, when the old Gentleman, being accuſed of 
fome Privity thereto, and knowing the Violence of the Times, 
thought proper for his Safety (though entirely innocent) to re- 
'tit to Holland, frſt placing this Son, who bad a grammatical 
ducation, for his greater Proficiency in Learning, under the 

re of an excellent Maſter, under whom this Youth ſoon diſ- 
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— himſelf for —— Vivacity of Parts; 
and having acquired a ſufficient Skill in the Greet and Latin 
Languages, he was ſent to Utrecht, in the Year 1689, to com- 


pleat this preparatory Education under the illuſtrious Grevixs 


(to whom his eldeſt Brother had been before a Pupil.) - After 
three Years Reſidence at Utrecht, he removed to Leyden, where 


he attended Herman's Botanical Lectures, and the famous Pits 


cairn's Lectures, on the Theory and Practice of Phyſic. He 
pent three Years under this Part of his academical Studies, im- 
proving greatly by Converſation, very frequently with this Pro- 
feſſor. His eldeſt Brother, with two other Students, taking a 
Tour through Italy, he likewiſe joined them, as having a Taſte: - 
for every Thing great and beautiful, and, at the ſame Time, 
a proper Regard to his Improvement in the Profeſſion. At N- 
rence, after ſome Difficulty, he found that Piece of Antiquity 
called the Tabula Ijaca. 

At Padua, Auguft 16, 1695, he took his . of Doctor 
of Philoſophy and Phyfic, and after ſpending ſome Time at Na- 


ples and Rome, he returned home in 1696, when he ſettled in 


the Houſe where he was born, and purſued the kane of his 
Profeſſion. 

In 1702, he publiſhed that remarkable Work of his which he 
had been preparing for ſome Years, viz. his Mechanical Account . 
of. Poiſons, Theſe Eflays were a Credit to our Author at their 
firſt Publication; but a much greater Honour he acquired by 
an Edition, near 40 Years afterward, improved by Experiments 
and other Helps, retracting whatever Miſtakes he had found, 
hereby ſetting a noble Example to his own Pupils. Such is the 
Progreſs of Science, at every Step we aſcend, the Horizon wi- 
dens, but grows leſs diſtinct: We begin with thinking every 
Thing is to be explained, we end by finding in Reality our own 


Deficiency, This Obſervation was never better illuſtrated than 


by the Syſtem our Author attempted to eſtabliſh in his ſecond 
Work, viz. the Influence of the Sun and Moon upon human Bodies, 


which had been admitted by all Antiquity, but it appeared to 


him to be deduceable from the Principles of planetary Attrac- 
tion, then lately diſcovered by Sir Jaz Navton. This Piece 
came out in 1704, when it was thought a conſiderable Thing to 
pnderſtand the Syſtem of that Philoſopher. However, 2 
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thor's Genius, as well as a proper Mixture of Ambition, made 


him attentive to Philoſophical Enquiries, and his Labours were 
rewarded with growing Honours. The Anahſis, which he pre- 


ſented to the Royal Society, of Dr. Bonomo's Diſcovery in relation 


to the cutaneous Worm that generates the Iteh, together with 


his Account of Poiſons, obtained him 2 Fellowſhip. in that learn- 
ed Body. Two Yeary after, he was choſen one of the Coun- 


cil, which was renewed in 1707, where he continued all his 


Life; and in December, 17175 was choſen by Sir Jſaac one of as 


Vice Preſidents. | 
ay 5, 1703, be was 3 Bbofician to St. Thomas s Hof 


pital:———1In 1711, appointed by the Company of Surgeons 
to read the anotomical LeQures in their Hall; which Offices he 


\ diſcharged. for ſeven Years with much Applauſe. In the mean 
Time, he was honoured by the Univerſity of Oxford with the 


Degree of Doctor of Phyſic, by a Diploma dated December 4, 
170, probably from Dr. Radeli es Recommendation, as well 
as his own amiable Endowments: As his Manners were natu- 
rally gentle, his Heart good, his Soul noble, adorned with and 


ſuſceptible of the beſt Impreſſion, ſcorning Flattery and Inſin- 


cerity even to Princes: And as his great Reputation was unqueſ- 
tionably eſtabliſhed, he was called in Conſultation to Queen 
Arn, about two Days before her Neath, when he frankly and 
perhaps too freely declared, ſhe would not hold it out long; an 
Opinion which did not readily gain Credit, or thought by ſome 
adviſeable to drop: However, he communicated to Dr. "__ 
more freely, and his Judgment was verified, . 

April q, 1716, he was admitted Fellow of the College of Ply- 
ficians, and was afterwards one of the Phyſicians in the Royal 
Family, from 1719 to 1724. 

In 1723, Dr. Mead having in his Turn ſpoke the Hmmm 
Speech at the College of Phyſicians,” they thought proper to pub- 
liſh it in Honour to the Faculty. 

On the Acceflion of the late King George II. to the Throne, 
the Doctor was appointed Phyſician in ordinary to his Majeſty. 
And not long after, when Dr. Friend was committed to the 
Tower on Suſpicion of being concerned in what was called 


Atterburys Plot, Dr. Mead, though attached to the Govern- 
ment by Principle and Gratitude, was pleaſed to viſit him, and 
be 
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The Life of Dr. Rinany Map. i". 


be one of his Bail for his Enlargement: Nor was the Doctor's 
Generoſity confined only to his phyſical Brethren; he had # 
Greatneſs of Mind which extended to the Studious and Inge- 
nious in all Arts and Sciences, and of every Party. | a 

His Treatiſe De Morbis Biblicis, or the Diſeaſes mentioned in 
the Bible, was the Product of thoſe Hours which among wiſe 
Men conſtitute the Interval between old Age and Death. 
The laſt, and perhaps moſt valuable Part of his Works, is his 
medical Precepts and Cautions. Herein, with a Candour and 
Simplicity ſo charaCteriſtical to a great Man, he freely commu- 
cates all the Diſcoveries that his long Practice and Experience 


had 6pened to his View: And concludes with many falutai 


Cautions for preſerving the Organs of the Body and the Faculs 
ties of the Mind perfect and entire, to a good old Age. This 
may be eſteemed a valuable Legacy to Polterity, and ſhews his 
great good Intention to be able to account, in ſuch a 

for the Employment of his Time, ſhewed him worthy to live 
and prepared to die: And his Decline ſoon after was very viſible, 
no longer able to finiſh, much leſs project any Thing: After a 
ſhort Confinement to his Bed, about three Days, and ſcarce an 
Pain, he expired the 16th of Frbraary, 1754, aged 71, and 
was buried in the Temple Church. The Inſcription he had 
choſen for his Motto was Nov $s1Bt SED TOTI, The Doctor 
was twice married, in Jul 1699, to Ruth Daughter of Joh 
Marſ, "Merchant in London, by whom he had eight Children: 
——— And Auguſt 14, 1724. he married Ann Daughter of Sit 
Rowlatid' Alflon, of Odell, in Bedfordſbire, Bart. who furvives 


him, but had no Children. During almoſt half a Century he 


was at the Head of his Buſineſs, ever ſtudious and active, where 
by he acquired, as well as by Marriage, a great Fortune: But 
his generous and benevolent Temper was conſtantly exerciſed in 
Acts of Charity; Clergymen, and, in general, all Men of 
Learning were welcome to his Houſe, and the Indigent always 
to his Advice and frequent Aſſiſtance; ſo that he did not die 
rich, eſteeming his Acquiſitions beſt beſtowed for the Encou- 
ragement of Learning and public Uſefulneſs. His Library was 
indeed-large and valuable, ſparing no Expence for the beſt and 
ſcarce Editions of the moſt valuable Books, and many of them in 
the richeſt Binding, not leſs in Number than 10,000 Volumes. 

His 
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His Latin, Greek, and Oriental Manuſcripts made no inconſi- 


derable Part of his Literary Monuments. His Collection of 
Antiques, Medals; Coins, Prints and Drawings, were equalled 
by none in the Kingdom in private Hands: Theſe Collections 
fold for ſeveral Thouſand Pounds, befides his Pictures, which 


Wh yielded 3400. And his valuable Collection of Books were not 


confined to his own Uſe, but freely opened to the Inſpection of 
the Curious: Ingenious Men were ſure of finding at Dr. Mead's 
the beſt Helps in many Difficult Branches of Study, and always 
made the Encouragement of Artiſts of all Kinds his Aim, em- 
ploying many, or purchaſing, from;any, whatever was curious 

in its Kind, and might embelliſh. his Collection. The reſt of 
his Character is drawn to Advantage by the Author of the Au- 
thentic Memoirs of his Life. See alſo, Biographia Britannica. 
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The LIFE of Roger Corss. 


OGER COTES, an excellent Mathematician and Philo- 
ſopher, was born at Burbage in Leiceſterſhire, Fuly 10, 
1682, of which Place his Father was Rector. He was firſt 
placed at Leiceſter School; and about the Age of 12 Years diſ- 
covered ſuch an Inclination and Genius for the Mathematics, 
that, when it was known to his Uncle, the Rev. Mr. John Smith, 
be gave him all imaginable Encouragement and Aſſiſtance; and 
prevailed with his Father to ſend him for ſome Time to his 

Houſe, that he might put him forward in thoſe Studies. Here 
he laid the Foundation of thoſe Sciences, for which he was after- 
wards ſo deſervedly famous. He removed from thence to Landi, 
and was ſent to St. Paul's School, under the Care of Dr. Thomas 


Sal, where he made a great Progreſs in claſſical Learning; 


yet found ſo much Leiſure as to keep a conſtant Correſpondence 
with his Uncle, not only in the Mathematics, but alſo in Me- 
tapbyſics, Philoſophy, and Divinity. This Fact was often men- 


tioned by the celebrated Profeſſor Saunderſon. His next Remove 


was to Cambridge; where, upon the 6th of April, 1699, he was 
admitted of Trinity College; and, at Michaeimas 1705. choſen 


Fellow 
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Fdlow ofit,. He was at the ſame Ting Tutor to Anthoy Earl 
of Harold,” and the Lord Heer & Grapy to whom he had the 
Honour to be related. 

In January, 1705 6, he was appointed Profeſſor of Aſtranor 
my and experimental Philoſophy, upon the F oundation of Dr, 
Thomas Plume, Archdeacon of Racheſter; being the firſt who 
enjoyed that Office, to which he was unanimouſly choſens, on 
Account of his high Reputation and. Merits. . ones 

He took the Degree of Maſter of Arts in 1706, and 8 
into Holy Orders in 1713. The ſame Vear, at the Deſue of 
Dr. Bentley, he publiſhed, at Cambridge, the ſecond Edition of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Mathematica Principia Pbilgſaphiæ Naturalis; 
and inſerted all the Improvements, which the Author had made 
to that Time. To this Edition he produced, an ingenious Pre- 
face, in which he explained the true Method of philoſophizing, 
ſhe ved the Foundation on which the Newteman Philoſophy was 
built,, and refuted Fo Objections of all other Philoſophers 
againſt i it. 

It may not be amiſs to tranſcribe 2 n * this Pre- 
face, in which the Editor has given an Anſwer to thoſe, who 
ſuppoſed, that Gravity or Attraction, in Sir aac Newton's Sy(- 
tem, was in no wiſe a clearer Principle, and fitter to explain 
the Phznomena of Nature upon, than the occult Qualities of 
the Peripateticks; becauſe there are ſtill Philoſophers, ſuch as 
they are, who perſiſt in the ſame abſurd Suppoſition. Gravity, 
ſay the Objectors, is an occult Cauſe ; and occult Cauſes have 
nothing to do with true Philoſophy. To whom Mr. Cotes re- 
plies, that Occult Cauſes are, not thoſe whoſe Exiſtence is 
moſt clearly demonſtrated by Obſervation and Experiment, but 
thoſe only whoſe Exiſtence. is occult, fictitious, and ſupported 
by no Proofs. Gravity therefore can never be called an occult 
Cauſe of the planetary Motions ; fince it has been demonſtrated 
from the Phænomena, that this Cauſe does really exiſt. Thoſe 
rather have Recourſe to. occult Cauſes, who make Vortices to 
govern the heavenly Motions; Vortices, compoſed of a Matter 
intirely fictitious, and unknown to the Senſes. - But ſhall Gra» 
vity therefore be called an occult Cauſe, and on that Account 
be baniſhed from Philoſophy, becauſe the Cauſe of Gravity is 
occult, and as yet undiſcovered? Let thoſe, who affirm this, 

| \ 4Z | beware 
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beware of laying down a Principle, which will ſerve to under- 
mine the Foundation of every Syſtem. of Philoſophy, that can 
be eſtabliſhed, For Cauſes always proceed, by a uninter- 
rupted Connexion, from thoſe that are compound, to thoſe are 
_ more ſimple; and when you ſhall have arrived at the moſt ſim- 
ple, it will de impoſſible to proceed farther, Of the moſt ſim- 
ple Cauſe therefore no mechanical Solution can be given; for if 
there could, it would not be the mioft ſimple. Will you then 
call theſe moſt ſimple Cauſes Occult, and baniſh them from 
Philoſophy? You may ſo; but you muſt baniſh at the fame 
Time the Cauſes: that are next to them, and thoſe again that 
depend upon the Cauſes next to them, till Philoſophy at Length 
will be fo thoroughly purged of Cauſes, tant chere will not be 
one left, whereon to build it.“ 

The Publication of this Edition Ide greatly to the Repu- 
tation Mr. Cotes had already acquired, among the greateſt Men 
of the Age, for his profound Knowledge in the abſtruſeſt Parts 

of the Mathematics: Nor was the high Opinion the Public 
* conceived of him in the lealt diminiſhed, but rather increaſed, 


afterwards known. He gave a Deſcription of the great 
Meteor, that was ſeen on the 6th of March 177 5-16, which 
was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, à little before his 
Death. He leſt behind him alſo ſome admirable and judicious 
Tracts, Part of which, fince his Deceaſe, have been publiſhed 
by Dr. Robert Smith, his Couſin and Succeſſor in his Profeſſorſhip, 
now Maſter of Trinity College, Cambridge. His Harmonis 
Menſurarum, or Harmony of Meaſures, containing a New Ana- 
lyſis and Syntheſis advanced by the Meaſures of Ratios and An- 
gles, was publiſhed at Cambridge in the Year 1722, in Quarto; 
and dedicated to Dr. Mead by the learned Editor, who 
gives us a copious Account of the Performance itſelf, the Pieces 
und to it, and of ſuch other of the Author's Works, as are 
yet unpubliſhed. He tells us, how much this Work was ad- 
mired by Profeſſor Saunderſomm, and how dear the Author of it 
was to Dr. Bentley. The firſt Treatiſe of the Miſceflaneous 
Works annexed to the Harmonia men ;/urarum, is, concerning the 
Eſtimation of Errors in mixed Mathematics, The Second is, 
concerning the differential Method; which he handles in a 


Manner 


by ſeveral Productions of his own about that Time, which * 


6 i=... odd... AS 


f * 


Manner ſomewhat eg from Sir Trac Newton' s Treatiſe up- 
on that Subject, having wrote it before he had ſeen that Trea- 
tile. The Name of the third Piece is. Canonatechnia, . or con- 
cerning the Conſtruction of Tables by Differences. The Book 
concludes with three ſmall Tracts concerning the Deſcent of 
Bodies, the Motion of Pendulums in the Cycloid, and the Mo- 
tion of Projectiles: Which TraQs, the Editor informs us, were 
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all compoſed by Mr. Cotes, when he was very young. He wrote 


alſo a Compendium of Arithmetic, of the Reſolutions of Equa- 
tions, of Dioptricks, and of-the Nature of Curves. Beſides 
theſe Pieces i in Latin, he drew up a Courſe of hydroftatical and 
pneumatical Lectures in Eng/iſh, which were publiſhed'by Dr. 
Snith in the Year 1737, and are held in high Repute. © © 

This uncommon Genius in Mathematics died, to the Re- 
gret of the Univerſity, and all Lovers of that Science, upon the. 
5th of June, 1716, in the very Prime of his Liſe; for he was 


advanced no farther than to the thirty- third Year of his Age. 


And ſo high an Opinion had Sir I. NEW TON of Mr. Cotes Ge- 
nius that he uſed to ſay 7 Mr. Cotes had lived, we had 
non ſomething.” He was buried in the Chapel of Trinity Col- 


Lge; and an Inſcription fixed over him, written by the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Bentley, who was his conſtant Friend and — and | 


runs in the following Terms: 
N 
Rogerus Roberti filins Cotes, 
Collegii hujas'S. Trinitatis ſacius, 
Alronomiæ et experimentalis Pbitgephic 
71 Sf for P. Plumianu : 
| Qui ; 
Immatura more præreptus, vs: 
Pauca quidem i ingenii ſui pignora religuit, 
Sed egregia, fed admiranda, 
Ex inacceſſis matheſeos penetralibus 
Feͤlici ſolertid tum primum eruta. _ 
Po magnum illum Newtonum 
© Sorretatis hujus ſpet altera 
Et decus gemellum. + 
Cui ad ſummam deftrine laudem 
Omnes morum uirtutumgue dotes 
In cumulum acceſſerunt : 
4 2 2 | £5 
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The LIFE of Dr. NicuoLas SawwpunN 


D* Nicholas "nadir hy an illuſtrious Profeſtor of Mathe- 
K# matics in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and F ellow of the 
Royal Society, was born in January 1682, at Thurl/len near Pen: 
nifton, in Yorkſhire, where his Father poſſeſſed a, ſmall Eſtate. 
Whea he was 12 Months old he was deprived of his Sight, by 
the Small-Pox, ſo entirely that he had no more Idea of Light 
and Colours than if he bad been born blind. He was, never - 
theleſs, ſent early to the Free- School at Fami, and there 
laid the Foundation of that Knowledge of the Greek and Reman 
Languages, which he afterwards improved ſo far, by his own 
Application to the Claflic Authors, as to hear the Works of 
Euclid, Archimedes, and Diepbantus read in their original Greek, 
4s ſoon as he had acquired a grammatical;Education, his Fa- 

ther began to inſtru him in the common Rules of Arithmetic: 
Here it was his incomparable Genius firſt appeared; for he very 
ſoon became able to work the common Queſtions, to make very 
long Calculations by the Strength of his Memory, and to form 
new Rules to himſelf for the more ready ſolving of ſuch Problems 
as are often propoſed to Learners, more with a Deſign to perplex 
than to inſtruct. 

At the Age of Eighteen, our Author was pp to the 
Acquaintance of Richard W:/?, of Underbank, Eſq; a Gentle- 
man of Fortune and a Lover of the Mathematics, who, ob- 
ſerving Mr. Saunderſon s uncommon Capacity, took the Pains to 
inſtruct him in the Principles of Algebra and Geometry, and 
gave him every Encouragement in his Power to the Proſecution 
of theſe Studies. Soon after, he became acquainted with Dr. 
Nettleten, who took the ſame Pains with him: And it was to 
theſe two Gentlemen that Mr. Saundemſen owed his firſt Inſtitu- 

; * tion 
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tion in ** mathematical Sciences: They furniſhed him with 
Books, and often read and expounded them to bim, But he 
ſoon ſurpaſſed his Maſters, and became fitter to etſy on to 
learn any Thing from them. 

Our Author's Paſſion for Learning We his Father en- 
couraged it, and ſent him to a private Academy near Sheffield. 


| Logic and Metaphyſics, it ſeems, made up the principal Learn- 


ing of this School, which made his Stay ſhort: but remained 
ſome Time after in the Country, proſecuting his Studies in his 
own Way, ſtanding moſt in Need of good Authors and. a Per- 


fon | to read to him, being able, by the Strength of his on a. 2 


nius to ſurmount whatever Difficulties occurred. His Educa- 
tion had hitherto been carried on at his Father” sExpence, which,. 
from his numerous F amily, became a Burden to him: His 


F F fiends, therefore, began to think of providing. both for his 


E and Support, otherways, his own Inclination led him 
rongly to Cambridge, and at length it was determined he ſhould 
ty his Fortune there, not as a Scholar, but as a Maſter: For 
is Friends, obſerving in him a peculiar, Felicity in conveying 
bis Ideas to others, hoped that he might teach the Mathema- 
ticks with Credit and Advantage even in the Univerſity : Or if 
this Deſign ſhould not ſucceed, they promiſed themſelves Sue 
ceſs in opening a School for him at London. | 
Accordingly, in the Year 1707, being now 25 Years of Age, 
Mr. Saunderſon went for Cambridge with Mr. Jabbua Dum, then 
a Fellow-commoner of Chri/ College, where he reſided with his 
F riend, but was not admitted a Member of the College. : 
The Society were much pleaſed with fo extraordinary a Gueſt, 
allotted, him a Chamber, the Uſe of their, Library, and indulg- 
ed him in every Privilege that could be of Advantage to him: 
But many Difficulties/ obſtructed his Deſign, He was placed 
here with but very few Friends, without Fortune, a young 
Man, untaught himſelf, to be Teacher of "Philoſophy i in a Uni- 
verſity where it then flouriſhed in the greateſt Perfection. 


Mr. M hiſton was all this Time in the mathematical Profeſſor's 


Chair, and read Lectures in the Manner propoſed by Mr. Saun- 
derſon; ſo that an Attempt of this Kind looked like an En- 
croachment on the Privilege of his Office; but, as a good na- 
tured Man, and an Encourager of Learning, he readily con- 
| ſented 
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ſented to the Application of Friends made in Behalf of ſo Wh | 
common a Perſon. Mr: Dumm had been very affiduvus in mak 
ing his Character known, fo that his Famè had in ſome Mea- | . 
ſure filled the Univerſity : Men of Learning and Curioſity, be- ; 
came fond of his Acquaintance; ſo that his Lecture, as ſoon as : 
opened, was frequented by many, and, ip. a ſhort Time, v very 
much crouded : The Principia. Mathematica, Optics, and Arithme- | 
tica Univerſalis of Sir Jſace Newton were the Foundation of his > 
LeQure, and they afforded a noble Field to diſplay his Genius . 
in. | It will be Matter of Surprize to many, that our Author 
ſnould read Lectures in Optics, Diſcourſe on the Nature of 
Light and Colours, explain the Theory of Viſion, the Effect 
of Glaſſes, the Phænomena of the Rainbow, and other Ob- l 
jects of Sight: But if we conſider that this Science is altoge- , 
ther to be explained by Lines, and is Subject to the Rules of t 
Geometry, it is eaſy to conceive (hk ** might be Maſter of 
theſe Subjects. 
As Mr. Saunderſon was inflruRing the aeatlcihical Youth i 


the Principles of the Newtonian Philoſophy, it was not long be- \ 
fore he became acquainted with the incomparable Author, all b 
though he had left the. Univerſity many Years, and enjoyed 10 
his frequent Converſation concerning the more difficult Parts of at 
his Works. He lived in Friendſhip alſo with the-moſt eminent 1 
Mathematicians of the Age, with Halley, Cotes, De Matvre, * 
S Upon the Removal of Mr. J/hi/ton from his Profeſſorſhip, v 
Mr. Saunderſon's mathematical Genius was ſo well known, that U 
an extraordinary Step was taken in his Favour, to qualify him fr 
with a Degree, which the Statute requires. Upon Application F 
made by the Heads of the Colleges to the Chancellor, then 
Duke of Somerſet, a Mandate was readily granted by the Queen ſe 
for conferring on him the Degree of Maſter of Arts, upon 6 
which he was choſen Lucaſian Profeſſor of the Mathematics, 7 
November 11, 1711, Sir Jſaac Newton intereſting himſelf great- an 
ly in his Favour. His firſt Performance, after he was ſeated in - 
the Chair, was an inauguration Speech made 'in very elegant to 
Latin, and a Style truly Ciceronean; for he was well verſed in 
the Writings of Tully, who was his Favourite in Proſe, as Virs br 
gil and Horace were in Verſe. From this Time he applied bim- FA 


ſelf aa to the reading of Lectures, and gave up his whole 
Time 


1 
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Time bo his Pupils. ; He continued among the Gentlemen of 
Ubri College till the Vear 1 1723, when he took a Houſe in Came , 
bridge, and ſoon after married a Daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Dickens, Rector of Boxworth:i in C we, by whom he had 
« Son and a Daughter. | vanes „ h unn 

In the Year 1728, when King Gere, honouxed the Univer- 
ſity with a Viſit, he was pleaſed to ſignify his Deſire of ſeeing ſo 
remarkable a Perſon ; and accordingly our Profeſſor waitgd-up- 
on his Majeſty in the Senate, and was there created Doctor of 
Laws by royal Favour. 

Dr. Saunderſon was naturally of a ſing heal thy Conan 
but being too ſedentary, and conſtantly confining himſelf to the 
Houſe, he became a Valetudinarian: And in the Spring of the 
Year 1 739, he complained of a N umbneiſs in his Limbs, which 
ended in a Mortification in his Foot. He died the 19th of April | 
that Year, in the 57th Ycar of his Age, and was buried ac- 
cording to his Deſire in the Chancel at Boxwortb, | 

He was a Man cather to be admired than loved; He had 3 
Wit and Vivacity in Converſation: Sp that none could be a 
better Companion. He had alſo a great Regard to Truth, and 
was one of thoſe ſincere Men who think it their Duty to ſpeak 
it at all Times: And therefore his Sentiments on Men and Opi- 
nions, his Praiſes or Cenſures, his Friendſhip or Diſregard 
without Partiality or Reſerve, which muſt eaſily be imagined 
would raiſe him up many Enemies: But the Conſciouſneſs of his 
Integrity was ſuperior to the little Occafion of Diſcompoſure 
from the Cenſure of others, that he met hi# approaching End 
with a Calmneſs and Serenity not very common. 

A blind Man, moving in the Sphere of a Mathewatician, 
ſeems a Phznomenon difficult to be accounted for, and has ex- 
cited the Admiration of every Age in which it has appeared. 
Tully mentions it as a Thing ſcarce credible in his own Maſter 
in Philoſophy, Diodotus; that he exerciſed himſelf therein with 
more aſſiduity after he became blind; and what he thought next 
to impoſſible to be done without Sight, that he profeſſed Geome- 
try, deſcribing his Diagrams ſo exactly to his Scholars, that they 
could draw every Line in its proper Direction. St. Ferom 1 relates 
a more remarkable Inſtance in Didymus of Alexandria, who, 
though blind from his Infancy, and therefore ignorant of the 


very 
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bh very Letters, not only learnt Logic, but Geometry alſo. to very 
Perfection, which ſeems moſt of all to require Sight | 

if we conſider that the Ideas of extended Quantity, e are 
the chief Objects of Mathematics, may as well be ac quired 
from the Senſe of feeling as that of Sight, that a fixed and 
ſteady Attention is the principal Qualification for this Stud 
and that the Blind are by Neceſſity more abſtracted than athers ; 
ſor which Reaſon, Democritus is ſaid to have put out his Eyes, 
that he might think more intenſely. We ſhall, perhaps, find 
Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that there is no other Branch of Science 
fo much adapted to their Circumſtahces. 

It was by the Senſe of Feeling that Dr. Saunderſon acquired 
moſt of his Ideas at firft, and this he enjoyed in great Acuteneſs 
and Perfection; as it commonly happens to the Blind, whether 

by the Gift of Nature, or, as is moſt probable, by the Neceſ- 
fity of Application: Yet he could not, as ſome have imagined, 
adaiſtinguiſh Colours by that Senſe, and, having made trial, he 
uaAſed to ſay it was pretending to Impoſſibilities: But be could, 
3 with great Nicety and Exactneſs, diſcern the leaſt Difference of 
rought and ſmooth in a Surface, or the leaſt Defe& of poliſh, 
Thus he diſtinguiſhed, in a Set of Roman Medals, the genuine 
from the falſe, though they had been counterfeited with ſuch 
Exactneſs as to deceive a Connoiſſeur who had judged by the Iu 
Eye. His Senſe of Feeling was alſo very accurate in diſtinguiſh- 21 
ing the leaſt Variation in the Atmoſphere ; and he has been ſeen, p! 
in a Garden, when Obſervations have been making on the Sun, 
to take Notice of Keery Cloud that interrupted the Obſervation w 
almoſt as juſtly as they who could ſee it. He could tell when 
any Thing was held near his Face, or when he paſſed by a Tree 
at no great Diſtance, provided there was a calm Air and little 
or no Wind: "Theſe he did by the different Pulſe of the Air up- 
on his Face. 

An exact and refined Ear are what ſuch are commonly bleſſed 
with who are deprived of their Eyes. Our Profeſſor was per- 
haps inferior to none in the Excellence of his Hearing; he could 
readily diſtinguiſh to the fifth Part of a Note, and by his Per- 
formance on the Flute, (which he had learncd as an Amuſement 
in his younger Years) diſcovered ſuch a Genius foc Muſic, as if 


| he had cultivated the Art, would probably have appeared as 
| wondertul 
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wonderful as, his Skill in the Mathematics. By his Quickneſs © 
in this Senſe he not only diſtinguiſhed Perſons with whom he 
| had ever once converſed ſo long as to fix in his Memory the 
| Sound of their Voice, but, in ſome Meaſure, Places alſo. He 
| could judge of the Size of a Room into which he entered, of 
| 
ö 


the Diſtance he was from the Wall; and if ever he had walked 
over a Pavement in Court, Piazzas, Qt. which reflected a 
| Sound, and was afterwards conducted thither again, he could 
| tell where about in the Walk he was placed merely by the Note - 
: I it folded. "uy 
There was ſcarce any Part of the Mathetnatics on which he Fe 
had not wrote ſomething for the Uſe of his Pupils: But he 
diſcovered no Intention of publiſhing any of his Warks, till 
the Year 1733, then his Friends, alarmed by a violent Fever 
that had threatened his Life, and unwilling that bis Labours 1 
ſhould be Toft to the World, importuned Him to ſpare ſome - 
Time from his Lectures and employ it in finiſtiing ſome Part of "2 
his Works, which he might leave behind him as a valuable Le- 4 
gacy both to his Family and the Public. He yielded ſo far to = 
theſe Intreaties as to compoſe, ſoon after, his Elements of Alge- 4 
bra, which he left perfect, and tranſcribed fair for the Preſs, lt 
was publiſhed by Subſcription at Cambridge, 1740, in two Vo- | 
lumes Quarto, with a good Mezzotinto Print of the Author, 
and an Account of his Life and Character, from whence this | is 
Ny principally collected. 
ny It would be wrong to conclude this Account of Dr. Saunderſon 
on without mentioning the profound Veneration he had for Sir 
en Jaac Newton, always declaring, that the more he read his 
ee Works, the more Reaſon he found to admire the Juſtneſs and 
tle Care, as well as Happineſs of Expteſſion of that incomparable _ | 
p- Philoſopher. He has left ſome valuable Comments on his 1 
Principia, which not only explain the more difficult Parts, but | 
led often improve upon the Doctrines, and though far ſhort in 
er- their preſent State of what he would himſelf have publiſhed 
on the Subject; yet they might be no unacceptable Preſent to the- 
Public. Theſe are publiſhed in Latin at the End of his TREA- 
TISE on FLUXIONS, which is a valuable Work, and printed — 7 
ſince the Author's Death. And his Manuſcript Lectures on | bs 
moſt Parts of Natural. Philoſophy, which are not * a 
ue ee great Lee ty FOR. er . | 
5A | The 3 
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The LIFE of 


ignor Biancuins. 


| Clever Bionchini was born at Verona i in the Year 1662. We | 


are not told what Rank or Profeſſion his Parents were of, 
He very early embraced the eccleſiaſtical State, but not from 
any ambitious or avaricious Views, as the whole Tenor of his 
ſucceeding Conduct has ſufficiently demonſtrated. 

Not content with that Branch of Learning, which every 
Clergyman is more particularly bound to poſſeſs, he made it his 
Buſineſs to be thoroughly acquainted with what are generally 
conſidered as the polite ones; and ſoon made himſelf Maſter 
not only of all the Books written in the learned Languages, but 
of Medals, Inſcriptions, Bas-reliefs, in a Word, all the pre- 
cious Remains of Antiquity, Treaſures common enough in Jah, 
to prove that her Capital had been once that of the whole 
World. 

When he had amaſſed an almoſt inconceivable Quantity of 
this Kind of Riches, he formed the Deſign of an Univerſal 
Hiſtory, as well eccleſiaſtical as profane, from the Creation of 
the World down to his own Times, but without mixing the 
eccleſiaſtical with the profane Part. Nay, he carried his Scru- 
pulouſneſs i in this Reſpect ſo far, as to employ no Materials in 
the latter which the former alone could furniſh him with, Hiſ⸗ 
tory, unſupported by Chronology, muſt be too inaccurate to 
ſatisfy the Mind, and mere chronological Tables in which the 
Events ſtand unconnected one with another, too dry to pleaſe it. 

le therefore reſolved to unite both, ſaying, that a Series of mu- 
ſical Notes, however regular, is never fo eaſily retained as when 
it forms an Air. For this Purpoſe too he reſolved to adorn and 
illuſtrate his Hiſtory at proper Intervals with the Repreſentation 
of the moſt curious Monuments of Antiquity relating to the 
Facts contained in the preceding Portion of it. 

But ſo many Avocations interfered, that he never publiſhed 
but one Volume of this grand and uſeful. Work, This Vo- 
lume appeared in the Year 1697, under the Title of La [foria 
 Univerſale prorata con Monumenti, et, figurata con $ imboli de gli 
| Anticbi, that 1 is, An univerſal Hiſtory proved by Monuments, 
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and illuſtrated by the Symbols of the Antients. This, though 


in Point of Duration, a very ſmall Part of univerſal Hiſtory, as 


it comes no lower than the Ruin of the M Brian Empire, is, in 
other Reſpects, one of the moſt conſiderable, conſidering the 


great Obſcurity in which that early Period lies buried; beſides, 


he has handled it in ſuch a maſterly Manher as to give us juſt 
Cauſe to regret his not having had Time to complete his De- 
fan. 

In this Volume the Ages of the profane Part preceding the De- 
luge, void thro' his not being able to borrow any Thing from the 
ſacred, are filled up with the Invention of the moſt neceſſary and 
uſeful Arts, according to the moſt certain Relations, and pro- 
bable Conjectures of the Ancients. The Ages ſucceeding the 
Deluge offer every where a grand yet regular Scene, formed not 
only by the Teſtimonies of the beſt Hiſtorians, but by juſt Re- 
flections drawn from the Nature of Things by the Author him- 
ſelf, who thus gives Life and Soul to what would otherwiſe be 
but a vaſt Heap of inanimate Events. Nothing can exceed his 
Accounts of the Eſtabliſhment of the firſt Nations, their 
Tranſmigrations and Colonies ; the Origin of the great Mo- 
narchies, or Republics ; the Navigations of Merchants and of 
Conquerors. In treating of this laſt Article, Signor Bianchini 
builds greatly upon what he calls Thalaſſacracy, that is the Em- 
pire, or, at leaſt, the free Uſe of the Sea. The Importance of 
this Thalaſſocracy, though known and felt in the moſt early 
Ages of the World, is now more known and felt than ever it 
was; and the different Nations of Europe ſeem to agree, that real 
Power is more the Conſequence of Riches gained by peaceful 
Commerce, than of Extent of Territory gained by violent 
Conqueſts, According to Mr. Bianchini, it was not the Elope- 
ment or Rape of Helen that ſet the Greeks and Tr9jans by the 
Ears, but the Navigation of the Egean Sea, and the Pontus 
Euxinus, a much more rational and intereſting Subject of Diſ- 
pute, and the War ended, not by the Deſtruction of Troy, but 
by a Treaty of Commerce. There are not wanting Monu- 
ments of Antiquity to confirm this Conjecture. However, it 
leads him to a ſtill more ſurprizing Paradox. This is, that the 
Thad is no more than an Allegorical Hiſtory in the oriental 
Manner. Thoſe Gods, ſo often objected, in Bar of his Title, 
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to the divine Huemer, are fully juſtified in two Words. 
are not Gods, but Men or Nations. Seſe/tris, King of Arabia, 
or the Eaſtern E thiopia, had conquered Egypt, all Afia Minor, a 
conſiderable Part of Afia Major, and after his Death the Princes 
whom he had rendered tributary, little by little ſhook off the 
'Yoke. The Jupiter of Homer is that Succeflor of  Sefeftris, 
who reigned « during the Trejan War, His Dominion over the 
Gods, that is to ſay, the Princes his Vaſſels, is very limited, 
inſomuch that he cannot preſent their taking Part, as their In- 
| tereſt or Paſſions led them, in the Quarrel between the Greeks 
and Trojans. Juno i is the Syria, called the Mhite, allied to, in 
ſome Meaſure dependant on, the Eaſtern Ethiopia, and this Sy- 
ria is characterized by the White Hands of Juno. Minerva is the 
learned Egypt; Mars a Confederacy of the Inhabitants of Arme- 
nia, Colchis, Thracia, and Theſſaly, and ſo on By Means of 
this Allegory Homer is, in Signor Bianchini's Opinion, reſtored 
to his Title of Divine; others, probably, will think that he ne- 
ver forfeited it. 

The Turns of Mind requiſite to form the Scholar and the 
Mathematician are ſo oppoſite, that one very often deſpiſes the 
the other; and belides, the Occupations themſelves, for Want 
of Time, are ſeldom compatible in one Perſon. This, how- 
ever was not the Caſe with Signor Bianchini. When Pope Cle- 
ment XI. inſtituted a Congregation for the Reformation of the 
Calender, Signor Bianchini, whom he appointed their Secretary, 
compoſed two Works relative to that grand Undertaking and 
his pew Dignity, in which he had an Opportunity of proving 
himſelf both a Scholar and a Mathematician. Theſe Works he 
publiſhed in 1703 under the following Title, De Calendario & 
, Cyclo Cæſaris, ac de Canone Paſchali Sancti Hippolyti Martyris, Diſ- 
ſertationes duæ. That is, Two Diſſertations : One on the Ju- 
lan Calender and Cycle; the other on the Paſchal Canon of 

St. Hippolite Martyr. In this Performayce, which it would be 
only disfiguring to attempt giving the Reader any adequate Idea 
of it, he proves that the Paſchal Canon of St. Hippolite, which 
the great Scaliger had boldly taxed with Puerility, is the moſt 
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Signor Bjanchini was likewiſe. employed by the ſame Pope 
Clment XI. in the Conſtruction of a great Gnomon in the Car- 
thuſian Church at Rime, like that already conſtructed by the 


great Caſſini in the Church of St. Petronius at Bolognia. Other 


Gnomons have been fince conſtructed elſewhere. Clement 


ordered a Medal to be ſtruck to perpetuate the Memory of 
this uſeful EreQion, and Signor Bianchini publiſhed an ample 
Diſſertation, De Nummis & Gnomone Clementino; that is, on 


the Clementine Medals and Gnomon. 


In the Year 1726 there was diſcovered near Rome on the Ap- J 
ian Way, a magnificent marble ſubterraneous Building of 
three large Halls, whoſe Walls conſiſted of a great Number of 
little Cells like thoſe of our modern Pigeon-houſes, Moſt of 
theſe Cells contained, each, four Cinerary Urns, accompanied . 


with Inſcriptions of the Name and Office of the Perſon whoſe 
Aſhes they contained, all Slaves or Freed-men and Women of 
the Houſhold of Auguſtus, eſpecially that of Livia. On this 


_ Occaſion Signor Bianchini felt all the Joy ſuitable to a profeſſed 


Virtuoſo, and engaged with great Ardour in the agreeable 
Taſk of perpetuating theſe precious Remains of Antiquity: 
Accordingly he publiſhed the Year following under the Title of 


Camera ed Inſerizioni Sepolchrali de' Liberti, Servi, ed Uſficiali della 


Caſa di Auguſto, &c. that is, the Sepulchral Vault and Inſcrip- 
tions of the Freed-men and Women, the Slaves, and Officers 
of the Houthold of Augu/lus, &c. an exact Deſcription of this 
Pigeon-houſe, and a Diſſertation upon every Thing ſuggeſted 
by the Inſcription of it, particularly the ſeveral Names of Of- 
fice, which though expreſſed in the beſt Latin, conſidering the 
Date of them, are a Latin now almoſt entirely unknown. 
The Number of Perſons, whoſe Aſhes are encloſed in this 
Monument and in another of the ſame Kind diſcovered be- 
fore, and which®belonged entirely to the Houſhold of Augu/tus, 
is made by Signor Bianchini to amount to ſix Thouſand, exclu- 
five of what muſt have been conſtructed here and there at a 
greater Diſtance from Rome. This Number will not ſurprize 


us, when we are informed, by the Names of Office mentioned 


in theſe Inſcriptions, into how many Details the Service was di- 
vided. , One female Slave had nothing to do but mw out the 
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Wool for the Empreſs's ſpinning ; another to keep kw Far- 
Rings; another to take Care of her Lap-dog, ' © 


examining this ſepulchral Monument, he continued to ſpend the 
Night as an Aſtronomer, in examining the Planet Venus, whom 
he had been ſtudying for a great many Years. He ſet out by 
endeavouring to aſcertain her Parallax by the ingenious Method 
invented by M. Caſſini for the Parallax of Mars. This Me- 
thod conſiſts in comparing the Motion of the Planet, whoſe Pa- 

. rallax is wanted, with ſome fixed Stars very near it, and that 
| for ſome conſiderable Space of Time, but a fair Opportunity of 
doing it ſeldom happens. It was, however, Signor Bianchint's 
good Fortune to meet with one in the Beginning of Fuh 1716, 

. when Venus and Regulus came to the Meridian fo nearly together, 
that he could diſtinguiſh them both in the ſame Field of his re- 
fracting Teleſcope. By three Obſervations made the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th, he found by Monſieur Caſſini's Method, which he 
confirmed by another, that the Parallax of Venus was of 24 
Seconds, But, after all, it is his Ingenuity and Induſtry which 
we are to admire moſt upon this Occaſion ; for by his Obſerva- 
tion, the Parallax of the Sun would be 14 Seconds, whereas 
M. Caffini makes it but 10, and Monſieur de la Hire but 6.“ 
Signor Bianchini was much more ſucceſsful in contriving a 
Method of applying to the Obſervation of the Spots of Venus, 
a Thing of much more Importance, the Glaſſes of 100 and 
120 Feet Focus made by Campani and Divini; for all the Tubes 
conſtructed for theſe Glaſſes were found to bend in the Middle, 
and Monſieur Huygens's Method of uſing teleſcopical Glaſſes 
without Tubes was attended with much Trouble and many In- 
conveniencies, inſomuch that without Signor Bianchini, the 
Work of thoſe excellent Artiſts might have. been loſt to the 
Public, not yet acquainted with the reflecting Teleſcope. Sig- 
nor Bianchini brought his Machine to Paris in the Vear 1712, 
and exhibited it to the Royal Academy there, who found it, be- 
yond Expectation, ſimple, portable, manageable, and Expedi- 


* By Obſervations of the late Trans of Venus, the Sun's 
Parallax is found to be nearly g Seconds. 


- While Signor Bianchini ſpent the Day as an Antiquarian in 


tious, and therefore gave a Deſctiption of it in their Memoirs. 
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for the Ver 1713. By Means of this Machine, Signor Biax= 
chini diſcovered the Spots on the Diſc of Venus ſo diſtinctly, 
that he thought himſelf authorized to attribute ſeveral Seas, and 
Streights to that Planet, which he called by the Names of the 
King of Portugal, from whom he had received ſome Favours, 
ſuch of the Portugueſe Generals and Navigators as had moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves, and ſome learned Men of his own 
Country. . 

The Fruits of this Diſcovery of the Spots of Venus were that 
of the Inclination of her Axis to her Orbit, which Signor Bian- 


chini found to be 15 Degrees, of her revolving about her Axis 


in 24 Days 8 Hours, and in fine, the conſtant Paralleliſm of 
her Axis with itſelf in every Part of her Ocbit, like that which. 
Copernicus attributed to the Axis of the Earth as neceſſary in his 
Syſtem, but which has been ſince aſcertain-d by actual Obſer= 
vation. We have an Account of all theſe Things in a Work 


publiſhed by him in 1728 under the Title of Heſperi & Phoſ- ; 


phari nova Phenomena, ſive Obſervationes circa Planetam Veneris; 
that is, New Phenomena of the Planet Venus, or Obſervations 
on the Evening and Morning Star. His other Works are, a 
new Edition of the Lives of the Popes by Anaſlatius the Librarian, 
in three Volumes Folio, illuſtrated by a great Number of very 
learned Reſearches; and ſeveral ſmall Volumes inconſiderable 
only by their Bulk, ſome of them are Pieces of Eloquence, and 
it is ſaid, he did not negle& Poetry, In Fact, his Writingg 
abound with evident Marks of a poetical Genius. 


His Book on Venus makes mention of a Meridian, which he. 


intended to have traced the whole Length of Italy: But after 
dedicating all his Leiſure Hours during the Space of eight Years 
to the Preparations neceſſary for ſo grand an Undertaking, he 
died, of a Dropſy, without being able even to begin it, in the 
Year 1729, leaving behind him evident Proofs that he was too 
great a Philoſopher not to be a good Chriſtian, Nothing could 
ſurpaſs his Candour, Affability, and Deſire of being uſeful, 
which he carried ſo far, that to ſatisfy it he never thought much 
of leaving abruptly the moſt important Occupations. , 

In 1705, the Royal Academy of Science admitted him among the 
ſmall Number of her Foreign Aſſociates. Benedict XIII. ap- 
pointed him one of his domeſtic Prelates, and Clement XI. be- 
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| - ſides the Secretaryſhip of the Congregation of- the ans i 
made him one of his honorary Chamberlains, and Surveyor _ 


General of all the Antiquities of Rome, which were not to be 
te iched without his Permiſſion. He had, beſides, as a Cler- 


18 gyman, ſome eccleſiaſtical Benefices. But a great deal more 


Honour and Profit would not have been too * for one, 
who Kew ſo well how to employ them. | 


The LIFE of Monſieur Rerxuav. 


Cauntke REYNEAU, now known ak by the Name 
of Father Reyneau, was the Son of a Surgeon at Briſſac in 
the Province of Anjou. In the Year 1676, being about Twenty, 


he entered himſelf amongſt the Oratorians, a Kind of religious 


Order, whoſe Members live in Community without making 
any Vows, and apply theniſclves chiefly to the Education of 
- Youth without expecting any Stipend but the bare Neceſſaries 
of Life. We are not told in what Manner Monfieur Reyneau 
ſpent his Time till this Period, yet it is impoſſible almoſt to be 
miſtaken in gueſſing it, from that uniform love of Religion and 
the Sciences, which fo Rrongly characterized the Remainder of 
his Life. 
Soon after Monſieur Reyneau engaged in this laudable Career, 
his Superiors ſent him to teach Philoſophy at Pezenas, and then 
at Toulm. This was the Carte/ian, then diſtinguiſhed all over 
what we may now call learned Europe, as it is to this Day in 
Spain and Portugal, by the Name of the modern Philoſophy 
and conſequently required in him ſome Acquaintance with 
Geometry, which Acquaintance was afterwards improved into 
a particular Affection for that Science by the Orders of his Su- 


periors, who, in the Year 1683, ſent him to teach the Mathe- 


matics at Angers. 

In this Occupation Father e not content with making 
himſelf Mafter of every Thing worth k: owing, which the mo- 
dern Geometry, fo fruitful in ſublime Sp--ulations and ingenious 


Diſcoveries had * produced, undertook to reduce into one 
2. 
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Body, for the Uſe of his Scholars, the principal Theories ſeat- 
tered hete and there in Newton, Deſcartes, Leibnitz, Bernowilli, 
the Adds of Leipfic, the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences of Paris, and in other Books perhaps leſs known; Trea- 


ſures, which by being ſo widely diſperſed, proved infinitely leſs 


uſeful than otherwiſe they might have been. The Fruit of this 
Undertaking was his Analiſe demontree, or Analyſis demonſtra- 
ted, which be publiſhed in 1708. 

Though all the Diſcoveries in modern Geometry are e Thuthe, 
and conſequently, not like the Syſtems of Hiſtorians, Chrono- 
logiſts, and even natural Philoſophers, eaſily reconcileable with 


one another; yet, conſidering the immenſe Variety of the 


Truths and of the Sources from which they are derived, it muſt 
have proved a Work of no ſmall Labour and Ingenuity to unite 
them all, as it were, into one common Bed, and make them flow 
from one common Spring; inſomuch, that the Public, what- 
ever Adiniration it may beſtow on thoſe who invent, is per- 
haps more indebted to thoſe who, like Father Reyneay, unite 
and harmonize, and in ſo doing ſhew themſelves more particu- 
larly intent upon ſerving Mankind. 

Father Reyneau called this uſeful Work of his Arah/is dino 
flrated, becauſe he demonſtrates in it ſeveral Methods, which 
had not been demonſtrated by the Authors of them, or at leaft 


not with ſufficient Perſpicuity and Exactneſs; for it often hap- 


pens, that, in Matters of this Kind, one is often clear in 2 
Thing without being able to demonſtrate it. Some Perſons too 
have been ſo miſtakingly fond of Glory as to make a Sectet of 
their Demonſtrations in order to perplex thoſe, whom it would 
become them much better to inſtruct. This Book of Father 
Reynear's was ſo well approved, that it ſoon became a Maxim, 
at leaſt in France, that to follow him was the beſt, if not the 
only Way to make any extraordinary Progreſs in the Mathe- 
matics, This was conſidering him as the firſt Maſter, as the 
Euclid of the ſublime Geometry. | 
Father Reyneav, after thus giving Leſſons to thoſe who un- 


derſtood ſomething of Geometry, thought proper to draw up 


ſome for ſuch as were utterly unacquainted with that Science, 
This was in ſome Meaſure a Condeſcenſion in him, but his 
TG to be uſeſul made it eaſy and zgreeable. In 1714 he 
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publiſhed a Volume in Quarto on Calculation, under the Title 


of Science du Calcul, of which the then Cenſor Royal, a moſt 
intelligent and impartial Judge, ſays, in his Approbation of it, 


that though ſeveral Boots had already appenred upon the fame Subject, 


ſuch a Treatiſe as that before him was ftill wanting, as in it every 


Thing was handled in a Manner ſufficiently extenſive, and at the ſame 
Time with all poſſible Exaftneſs and Perſpicuity. In fact, though 
moſt Branches of the Mathematicks had been well treated of be- 
fore that Period, there were yet no good Elements, even of ſim- 
ple Geometry. Thoſe, who knew no more than what preciſely 
ſuch a Book ought-to contain, know too little to complete a 
good, one; and thoſe who knew more, thought themſelves, 
probably, above the Taſk ; whereas Father Rygneau poſſeſſed at 
once all the Learning and Modeſty neceflary to undertake and 
execute ſuch a Work. 

As ſoon as the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, i in - Conſe. 
quence of a Regulation made in the Year 1716, opened its 
Doors to other learned Men, under the Title of Free Aſſociates, 
Father Reyneau was admitted of the Number. The Works, 
however, which we have already mentioned, are the only ones 
he ever publiſhed, or, probably, ever compoſed, except moſt 


of the Materials for a ſecond Volume of his laſt, which he left 


behind him in Manuſcript. [The laſt Years of his Life were at- 
tended with too much Sickneſs to admit of any extraordinary 
Application. He died in the Year 1728, not more regretted 


on Account of his great Learning, than of his many Virtues, 


which all conſpired in an eminent Degree to make that Learn- 
ing agreeable to thoſe about him, and uſeful to the World. 
The firſt Men in France deemed it an Honour and a Happineſs 


to count him among their Friends. Of this Number were the 


Chancellor of that Kingdom, and Father Mallebranche, of whom 
Father Reyneau was a zcalous and faithful Diſciple. | 


rr 
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FICHOLAS HARTSOCKER was born at Gouda, a Ci-+ - | 

ty of Holland, in the Year 1656, of a Houſe long known 
in the Country of Drenthe. His Father, a Clergyman, like 
moſt other Fathers, applied his ſon early to the Studies which 
were fitteſt to qualify him for the Station he himſelf filled or 
ſors other equally uſeful ; little dreaming that his Views would 
be thwarted, as they were, by the Stars and Planets, which 
little Hartſocher uſed to contemplate, with the greateſt Pleaſure 
and Curiofity, both in the Heavens and in all the Almanacks 
he could lay hold of. And having heard, at the Age of thirteen, 


or fourteen, that it was impoſſible to underſtand ſuch Things „ 


properly without ſome Knowledge of the Mathematicks, and 
finding his Father utterly averſe to his engaging in that 
Branch of Learning, he carefully ſaved as much as he could of 
the little Money allowed him for his Recreations in order to be 
able to acquire it, if poſſible, with his own Hands. 

At length, thinking himſelf rich enough, he applied to a 
Teacher of the Mathematicks, who promiſed to be very expe- 
ditious, and kept his Word. However, our young Student's 
Savings were but juſt ſufficient to procure him ſix Months teach- 
ing; to make the moſt of fo ſhort a Period, he uſed to fit up 
whole Nights at his Books, making no Uſe of his Bed-clothes 
but that of covering the Windows of his Chamber, for fear the 
Family ſhould diſcover what he. was about. 

His Maſter had ſome iron Baſons, in which he uſed to 
grind, with tolerable Exactneſs, Optic Glaſſes of fix Feet Fo- 
cus, and young Hartſacter ſoon caught the Method of perform- 
ing the Operation as well as his Maſter. But this was but a 
Prelude to, his future Succeſſes this W ay, for one Day happen- 
ing to preſent, merely by Way of Amuſement, a ſmall Glaſs 
Thread to the Flame of a Candle, and obſerving that the End 
of it contraſted a globular Form, he immediately recollected 
that a glaſs Globe always magnified the Objects placed in its 
Focus, and having feen Microſcopes at Mr. Leuvenhoect's, and 
obſerved their Conſtruction, he conſtructed one himſelf with = 
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the little Globe he nad accidentally formed, and which had 
dropt of itſelf from the End of the Thread, and trying it upon 
a Hair, had the unſpeakable Satisfaction of finding it a good 


one, and that he could now make Microſcopes almoſt for no- 


thing. Mr. Lewvenhoeck, a Man of no Learning, was the firſt 
that diſcovered this Method of ' magnifying ſmall. tranſparent Bo- 
dies, by Means of ſmall glaſs Globales placed between them 
and the Eye. 

Mr. Harifocker, now Eighteen, having, among other Object 
that came in his Way, examined the human Seed with his new 
invented Microſcopes, was ſurprized to find it full of little Ani- 
mals hitherto neither obſerved, nor even dreamed of by the 
boldeſt Naturaliſts. But he attributed it to ſome Diſorder, and 
therefore thought no further of it, till having, in obedience to 
his Father, ſpent ſome Years at Leyden and Amſterdam under the 


ableſt Profeſſors of the Belles Lettres, Greek, Philoſophy, and 


Anatomy, he came to Amſlerdum in 1672 in his Way to France 
where he intended to finiſh his Studies. Here he reſumed his 
Microſcopical Obſervations, and finding the Appearance of the 
Human Seed to be ſtill the ſame, he had the Boldneſs to com- 
municate his Diſcovery to his Maſter of Mathematicks and ano- 
ther Friend, who verified it. They then extended their Re- 
ſearches to the Semen of Dogs, Cocks and Pigeons, and found 
Animalcules in every one of them; with this Difference, that 
whercas in that of Men and Dogs they are almoſt 
alike, and reſemble young Frogs, with large Heads, long Tails, 
and a very quick Motion, thoſe of the Cock and Pigeon ap- 
pear like Eels or Worms. Nothing of the Kind was to be found 
in Females. 

When theſe three Confidents of Nature ſhewed. this Phæno- 
menon, they gave out that Spittle was the Subſtance in which 
it appeared. But it is certain, that Spittle contains no ſuch 
Thing, fo that it muſt have been out of mere Shame not to ſee 
what had been obſerved by others, that Mr. Leuvenhoeck wrote 
to one of his Friends, that he had obſerved a great Number of 
Animalcules in human Spittle, 

Monſieur Huygens having heared of theſe Animalcules:i in 2 
Tour he made to the Hague for the Recovery of his Health, and 


expreſſed a great Deſire of ſeeing them, Mr. Keen 
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of an Opportunity of being acquainted with fo great a Man, 


immediately (et out from Amſlerdam to wait upon him, and let 
him know what the Liquor containing theſe Animalcules really 


was. In Return for this Confidence and Civility Monſieur 
Huygens promiſed; Mr. Hartſacker Letters of Recommendation 
for Paris, but thinking better of it, took him there along with 
himſelf in the Year 1678, But their Friendſhip ſoon met with 


a terrible Shock; Monſieur Hagens publiſhed, in the Jaurnal 
des Scauants, that he had made ſome very curious Diſcoyeries by 


Means of a new invented Microſcope, and principally that of 
the Animalcules, without making the leaſt Mention of Mr. 
Hartſocker, who, to defend his Right, thought it high Time to 
own himſelf. the firſt Inventor of the new Microſcope in queſ- 


tion, and the firſt Obſerver of the Animalcules diſcoverable by 


it. This encreaſed the Number of Enemies which Monſieur 
Huygens's Merit had already created ; and all, taking Advantage 
of Mr. Hartfocker's Reſentment, not only inſtigated him to fall 


upon Mr. Huygens in Print, but, as he was not yet Maſter enough 


of the French to do it himſelf, offered him their Pens for that 


Purpoſe; and every one of them threw their Shaft el Mon- 
ſieur Huyg ens. 


But the Publiſher of the Journal des — in which they 
rted, had the Precaution 


intended their Memoir ſhould be i 
to ſend it to Mr. Huygens, who, after reprimanding Mr. Hart- 


ſecter, as he deſerved, for ſuffering himſelf to be thus made a 


Tool of, drew- out a Memoir for the Journal, in which he did 
him all the Juſtice he could deſire, leaving him aſhamed, as he 


has himſelf ſince owned, of ſo raſh a Proceeding, which, how- 


ever, the Heat of Youth, and Fondneſs of Glory, but above 

all his ingenious Confeſſion of it, may ſerve to palliate. 
Mr. Hartſacter having obſerved that the teleſcopical Glaſſes 

of the Obſervatory at Paris were not large enough, however 


excellent in other Reſpects, made one larger, and carried it to 
Mr. Caſſini, who found it worth nothing. A ſecond ſucceeded - 


no better, at laſt, a third was found tolerable. « This Perſeve- 
rance made Mr. Caſſini foretel, that this young Man, if he went 
on as he ſet out, would do great Things; and the Prediction 
itſelf was, perhaps, the Cauſe of its Accompliſnment. Mr, 


Hartfacker, encouraggd by it, ſoon made good Glaſſes of all 
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Sizes, and at length one of fix hundred Feet Focus, which, on 
Account of its Rarity, he never would part with. In Regard 
to theſe Glaſſes of ſo long a F ocus, he one Day told Mon- 
ſieur Varignon and the Abbe St. Pierre, that be thought it 

impoſſible to form them in a Baſon, but that by trying Pieces 
of Glaſs intended to be quite flat, one might happen to meet 
with ſome that were Segments of a Sphere of a very long Ra- 
dius, and that he had in this Manner light upon one of twelve 
hundred Feet Focus ; that this Sphericity depended upon ſome 
' inſenſible Uneveneſſes in the Tables of poliſhed iron upon which 
the melted Glaſs is ſtretched out, or on the Manner of loading 
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the Glaſſes to poliſh them one againſt another; that theſe Tri- 


als were more tedious than difficult. And this was all they 
could get out of him on the Subject. . 

In 1694, being at Paris, he there publiſhed his firſt Work, 
under the Title of Eat de Dioptrigue, an Effay on Dioptricks. 
In this Work he delivers, demonſtrated with great Perſpicuity, 
the whole Theory of that Science, as far as it is converſant 
about ſpherical Glaſſes, for he rejects all other Figures as uſe- 
leſs. He then adds the Methods, many of them peculiar to 
himſelf, which, however, he ſpeaks out without Reſerve, of 
grinding and poliſhing Glaſſes, and the Names and Quantities of 
the Ingredients to be made uſe of for forming them. Had he done 
no more, he would have fulfilled his Title; but he goes ftill 


further. A general Syſtem of RefraQion, along with his Ex- 


periments, lead him to the different Refrangibility of the Rays 
of Light, and he pretends to have been the firſt to abgn their 
different Velocities as the Cauſe of it. 

Thus his Eſſay on Dioptricks is likewiſe-an Eſſay on the firſt 
Principles of natural Philoſophy. He reckons but two Ele- 
ments, one a Subſtance, infinite, perfectly fluid, always in Mo- 
tion, and no Part of which is ever perfectly ſeparated from the 
reſt; the other a Collection of little Bodies different in Size and 
Figure, perfectly hard and unalterable, confuſedly ſwimming in 
the fluid Element, where they meet, unite, and become the dif- 
ferent ſenſible Bodies. With theſe two Elements he forms 


every Thing, and accounts for the Weight and Hardneſs of 


Bodies, as he does Woke, from the e nen for their 
| Elaſticity. d 
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| Led, at length, by the general Phænomena of Nature, to 
the Formation of the Sun, the Planets, and Comets, he ad- 
vances, that the Comets are Spots of the Sun, ponderous enough 


to have been diſcharged with great Impetuoſity by this great 


Globe of Fire, that aſter they have reached to a certain Diſ- 
tance they fall back into the Sun, which abſorbs them again, 


and either diſſolves them, or ſends them upon another Journey. 


But this Doctrine of his is, at preſent, univerſally exploded. 
The Nature of the Comets is now, in general, well known, 
and even the Revolution of ſome of them in a great Meaſure aſ- 
certained, Allowing the Stars to be the Suns of ſo many dif- 


ferent Syſtems, the Comets ſeem to be the Links, as it were, 


intended by the great Creator to unite them all. 
Mr. Hartſocter then gives a Hiſtory of the ſeveral Diſcove- 
ries made in the Heavens by Means of the Teleſcope, with 


Reflexions upon ſo many ſtrange and unforeſeen Phænomena; 


and concludes with an Account of microſcopical Obſervations, 
in which one may be ſure his Animalcules are not forgot. He 
conſiders them as ſwimming in the Air in great Numbers, fo as 
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to be conſtantly entering the Bodies of Men, and other Ani- 


mals in the act of Reſpiration and Deglutition, and proceeding, 
in the Species adapted to them, to thoſe Parts from whence they 
they are to paſs into the Eggs of the Females. Mr. Leibnitz was 
weak enough to think of improving upon this Syſtem by fancy- 
ing that theſe primitive Animals never periſhed, but that, after 
eſcaping from that coarſe Covering, that Kind of Maſk, 
which, for Example, made Men of them, they launched, in 
their primitive Form, into the Air, and there continued roving 


about till more favourable Accident converted them again into 


Men. | 
This Work procured Mr. Hartſocter the Efleem of many 
Men of Learning, particularly Father Mallebranche and the Mar- 
quis de ! Hepital, who, finding him well verſed in the old Geo- 
metry, would fain have gained him over to the new Geometry, 
of Inſinites, of which they themſelves were ſo full: But he 
conſidered it as of too little Service in Natural Philoſophy, his fa- 
vourite Study, to bey converted by their Arguments, For the 
lame Reaſon he made very little of the abſtruſer Parts of Alge- 
bra, which, according to him, were of ho Uſe to ſome who 
ran 
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ran ſo much after them, than that of procuring them the Glory | 
of being unintelligible to the Bulk of Mankind. No doubt, if 


we conſider Geometry merely as an Inſtrument of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, there is ſeldom any Neceſſity for its being ſo very ex; 
quiſite. But then Geometry is far from being a mere Inſtru- 
ment; it poſſeſſes a ſublime Beauty independent of any Uſe that 
can be made of it. - If, therefore, Mr. Hartſocter was afraid, as 
be uſed to ſay, of having his Thoughts diverted from Natural 
Philoſophy, he had ſome Ran to fly the Charms of the new 
Geometry. 

\ Encouraged by the Succeſs of his Dioptrics, be two 1 
after publiſhed, at Paris, his Principes de Phyſigue, or Principles 
of Natural Philoſophy, in which he explains at large the Syſ- 
tem he had already given in Miniature, adding to it his own 
Sentiments and thoſe of many others on ſome Subjects which 
he had not before handled, ſo as to form a pretty compleat 
Courſe of Natural Philoſophy, at the ſame Time that, by 
avoiding too great Minuteneſs, he rendered it ſufficiently per- 
ſpicuous. 

On the Revival of the Royal Academy of Lain at Pe in 
1699, he was named a Foreign Aſſociate, and was ſoon after 
choſen Member of the Royal Society of Berlin. But, what is 


very remarkable, he never gave himſelf either of theſe Titles, 


nor any other, in any of the Works he afterwards publiſhed, 
It is probable, however, that they were of ſome Service to his 
Reputation at leaſt, eſpecially on the following Occaſion. Pe. 


ter the Great, on his Arrival at Am/terdam, having deſired the 
Magiſtrates of that City to let him have ſomebody capable of 
- inſtructing him, and opening to him the Source of thoſe Branches 


of Learning he was deſirous of acquiring, theſe Gentlemen 
pitched upon Mr, Hartſocker for that Purpoſe ; and he won the 
Czar's Affections to ſuch a Degree, that that Monarch would 
have prevailed upon him to follow him to 1/:ſcovy.” But the 
Length of the Journey for a numerous Family, and the Dif- 
ference between the Ruſſian Manners and thoſe of the Peo- 
ple among whom he had hitherto lived, hindered him from 
accepting the Czar's Propoſal. The Magiſtrates of 'Am/ler-' 
dam, to acknowledge the Honour he had done to their Choice 
of him upon this Occaſion, creed a ſmall Obſervatory for 
N | ; | I him 
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him on one of their Baſtions: This was rewarding him in 
diſtinguiſhed Manner though at little Expenice.” | 

In the Vear 1704, after three Years Sollicitation by the Plec- 
tor Palatine John William, 'a Lover of Leathing and learned 
Men, he repaired to the Court of that Prince, who appointed 
him his Hiſt Mathematician, and honorary Profeſſor of Philoſo- 
phy in the Univerſity of Heidilberg. In this Station it was; 
that being informed by the Elector, of that ſurprizing Phænd- 
menon, the Re- production of the Claws of Lobſters, and find- 
ing himſelf unable to Account for it mechanically, he imagined 
that the Lobſters were poſſeſſed of a plaſtic Soul, which had the 
Art of renewing their Claws, and ſoon proceeded fo far as to 
attribute thoſe plaſtic Souls to all other Animals, Man not ex- 
cepted, But as in Man, and many other Animals, theſe plaſ- 
tic Souls were not known to produce new Members, rather 
than that they ſhould be idle, he aſſigned them the Taſk of 
forming the Animalcula which perpetuate the Species; and this 
new Syſtem, not unlike Mr. Cudworth's, except in its attri- 
buting Intelligence. to its plaſtic Souls, pleaſed Mr. Hartſocher 
in the Beginning ſo much, that he openly retracted his fotmer 
Opinion of them as range and abſurd, Expreſſions which the 
moſt ingenious Authors ſeldom employ; But at Length, un- 
able to find any ſatis factory Anſwer to the terrible Objections 
ſtarted to this his new Conceits, he found himſelf obliged to 
give them up as he had done his firſt, 

After publiſhing, in 1707 and 1708, in two Volumes, the 
Lectures he had given the Elector Palatine, under the Title of 
Conjecturen Phyſiques, or Phyſical Conjectures, a Work in the 
ſame Taſte with his Dioptrics and phyſical Eſſays already 
mentioned, containing Word for Word many Things already 
delivered in them, he took his Leave, for a Time, of his Elec- 
tral Highneſs in order to viſit the Learned in other Part of Cer- 
many, or ſtudy Natural Hiſtory, and Mines in particular. At 
Caſſel he repeated the Experiments made by Mr. Homberg with 


the Langrave's Burning- -glaſs conſtructed by Mr. 7. ehirnhaus, 
but without being able to vitrify even Lead, inſomuch that he 


abſolutely denied the Fact, affirming that what Monfieur Hom- 


berg took for vitrified Gold was a Subſtance iſſuing from the 
5 C 4 Charcoal 
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| ME that ſupported it. mixed perhaps We of the he- 
terogeneous Parts of the Metal itſel. 
From Heſſe Caſſel, , where his Honor and Diftincerdfedich got 
0 the better of all the Temptations which the 1 A1 could de- 
or 


cently throw in his Way to exchange his Servi that of the 
_EleRtot Palatine, Mr. Hartfocker repaired to Hanover, where 
Mr. Leibnitz, the profeſſed Friend of all Men of Learnir 


| preſented him to the Elector, aſterwards George I. and the Elec-. 


total Princeſs, the late Queen, ſo famous for her Talents and 
good Taſte, who gave him a very, gracious Reception. About 
this Time, the Elector Palatine hearing ſpeak of the Burning. 
glaſs of Monſieur T/chirnhaus, aſked Mr. Hartſecker if he could 
make him ſuch a one. Upon this Mr. Hartſocker, cauſed three 
to be caſt in the Glaſs-houſe at Newbourg, d having ſoon finiſh- 
ed them, the Elector preſented him wit the largeſt, which 

was three Feet and five Inches Rhinland Meaſure in Diameter, 
nine Feet Focus, and this Focus perfectly circular, of the Size 
of a Louis D'Or, and fo ponderous, that two Men bad much 
ado to move it. 

In 1710 he publiſhed a Volume intitled Eclairciſſe ments ſar bs 
Conjectures Phyſiques, being Anſwers to Objections moſt of which 


he attributes to Mr. Leibnitz, and two Years after he publiſhed 


another Volume by Way of Sequel to it, and in 1722 a Col- 
lection of ſeveral ſeparate Pieces on the ſame Subject. In theſe 
three Works he attacked, very freely, ſeveral reſpectable 

Names in the Republic of Letters, proteſting all the while, 
that if he did not eſteem them, he would have given himſelf no 
Trouble about them, and that they were very wellcome to cri- 
ticize upon him in their turn. But in Spite of theſe Proteſ- 
tations, there appears a great itch for carping, and no ſmall 
Degree of Virulence in his Manner of treating them. Neither 
Newton, nor Leibnitz, nor Huygens, nor the other Members 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, eſcaped him on this 
Occaſion. The Academy, however, notwithftanding ſuch 
Behaviour, continued to conſider him as one of her Mem- 
bers, ſubject to Fits of ill Humour, and the ſeveral Members, 
inſtead of anſwering him, ſtuck to their Reſearches, as of much 
more n to the Public. | 
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In 0 ſecond Work 


be takes up and extends his Syſtem of 

Plaſtic Souls, © In Man, according to him, the rational Soul if- | 
ſues its Orders, and à vegetative Soul, which is the plaſtic, 
not only intelligent, but more intelligent than even the rational, 
immediately executes theſe Orders, beſides ſuperintending or 
carrying on the whole animal CEconomy of the Circulation of | 
Liquids, Nutrition and Accretion, Operations, in his Opinion, 
above the Reach of mere mechanics. But it was immediately 
objected that rational Soul, that vegetative Soul, is ourſelves,” 
and how can we do all theſe Things without knowing it? This 
Difficulty he ſolves by a Compariſon, which is at leaſt inge- 
nious. Suppoſe, ſays he, a dumb Man alone in a Room, and 
Servants. placed in the adjacent Rooms to wait upon him. He 
is made to underſtand that when he has a Mind to eat, he has 
only to ſtrike the Floor with his Stick. Accordingly be ſtrikes, 
and immediately ſees his Table covered with Diſhes. Now how 
can he conceive that this Noiſe, which he has not heard, and of 
which he has not even any Idea, ſhould have brought the 8Servants 
to him? Mr. Hari ſacter not content with attributing theſe intel · 
ligent plaſtic Souls to Men, and Animals, now gives them to 
Plants, nay and the celeſtial Bodies; Beings which one would 
imagine had been exploded never to make their anne 
again, But this is but one Inſtance out of many, that there was 
no Opinion in the antient Philoſophy ſo much proſcribed as to 
deſpair of appearing again on the Stage of the learned World. 
The Elector Palatine dying in 1716, Mr. Hartfocher quitted 
the Palatine Court, the Year following, when the Dowager 
Electreſs, a Princeſs of the Houſe of Medicis, in whom a Taſte 
for Learning was hereditary, returned to ſtah, her native Coun- 
try. As ſoon as the Landgrave of Heſſe ſaw him diſengaged, 
he did him the Honour to ſollicit him a ſecond Time to come and 
refide with him. But Mr. Hartfocker thought his Days too few: 
to ſpend in a Court, where it is impoſlible for a Philoſopher not. 
to think himſelf often in a ſtrange Climate. He therefore re- 
moved to Utrecht, where he undertook a Courſe of natural Phi- 
loſophy, and made an Extract of all the curious and uſeſul Ob- 
ſervations buried here and there among a Heap of uſc;qeſs Matter 
in Monſieur Larvenboecis Letters. And having received fome 
5C2 | Reproaches 
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Reproaches from Paris on Account of the Freedoms he had 
taken with the Rogal Academy of 55 — of that City., be 
began an A pology for them, but his Conſtitution coming 0. 
break all at once, even faſt, he had not Time to finiſha it. He. 
died in the Year 1725. He was riſks facetious, obliging, and 


' of an eaſy Temper which falſe F riends.often abuſed, and theſe. 


Qualities are the beſt Apology for the Exceſſes i into which a, 


Spirit of Criticiſm, too often apt to degenerate i into ill | Natutey 
has at him in i Many of his Works, | 
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The 7 FE of Monſieur Mu. 


TAMES PHILIP MARALDI was born i in the Year 1665 
at Perinaldo in the County of Nice, a Place already honour- 
ed by the Birth of his maternal Uncle the famous Caſſini. 
After going with his Applauſe through the uſual Courſe of 
Studies, he applied himſelf through Taſte to the ſublimer Sci- 
ences, particularly the Mathematicks, and had made ſuch Pro- 
greſs in them by the Age of twenty-two, that his Uncle, who 
had been ſettled in France a long Time, invited him there in 
the Year 1687, in order to cultivate himſelf ſo promiſing a Ge- 
nius, and make it known in a Country where uſeful Talents 
both in Natives and Foreigners were now ſo much cheriſhed: 
Monſieur Maraldi no ſooner applied himſelf to the Contem · 
plation of the Heavens, than he conceived the Deſign of form- 
ing a Catalogue of the fixed Stars, the Foundation of all the 
aſtronomical Edifice. Theſe Bodies, though they have indeed 
ſome Motion, yet becauſe that Motion is extremely flow, and 
the Quantity of it tolerably well aſcertained, and likewiſe be- 
KLauſe they always retain their Situation in Reſpect to one ano- 
ther, are conſidered as ſo many fixed Points, to which all the 
Motions performed under them are referred. From hence. it 
appears of what Conſequence it is to be well acquainted with 
them; but then it is equally difficult and laborious. The 
Were eee upon which the Learned and even the Poets value 


them- 
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De Life of Monſieur: Marauvi. E 
themſelves ſo much, taken in the moſt literal Senſe are nothing \ > "i 
to thoſe. of an Aſtronomer ſtationed in the open Air and at all 
Seaſons, However, Monſieur Maralli, though at no ſmall 
Expence, that of his Health, became ſo intimate with the 
fixed Stars, chat on being ſhewn any one of them however ſmall, 
he could immediately tell what Conſtellation it belonged to, and 
its Place in that Conſtellation. - He has been known to diſcover 
thoſe ſmall Comets, which Aſtronomers often take for the Stars 
of the Conſtellation in which they are ſeen, for want of know- 
ing preciſely what Stars the Conſtellation conſiſts of, when 
others; an the ſame Spot, and with Eyes directed equally to the 
ſame Part of the Heavens, could not for a long bing ſee any 
Thing of them. | 

In 1700 he engaged under Monſieur Caſſini in the Prolonga- a 
tion of the French Meridian to the northern Extremity of France, 
and had no ſmall Share in compleating it. He then ſet out for 
ah, where Clement XI. happy to poſſeſs an Aſtrqnomer formed 
under Monſieur Caſſini, invited him to aſſiſt at the Aſſemblies 
of the Congregation then fitting in Rome to reform the Calen- 
dar. Mr. Bianchini availed himſelf of his Aſſiſtance to con- 
ſtruct the great Meridian of the Cartheſian Church in that City. 
In 1718 Monſieur Maraldi, with three other Academicians pro- 
longed the Franch Meridian to the ſouthern Extremity of that 
Kingdom. 

Theſe were all his out- of- Door B for he ſpent 
moſt of his Time in waiting upon the heavenly Bodies within 
the Walls öf the Obſervatory of Paris, but with a Succeſs 
equal to the Fatigue of it, as, independent of his Catalogue, ap- 
pears by the Pieces of his publiſhed in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of that City. Theſe conſiſt in daily Obſer- 
vations, and others for which Opportunities ſeldom offer, ſuch 
as the Phaſes of Saturn's Ring, the Returns of the fixed Stars; 
ingenious Applications of the Methods laid down by Monſieur 
Caſſini ; Verifications of Theories with which it is of Conſe- 
quence. to be acquainted; and laſtly, Corrections of other 
Theories ſuſceptible of Improvement. As to his Catalogue of 
fixed Stars he never publiſhed it. Juſt as he had placed a Mu- 
ral Quadrant on the Terras of the Obſervatory, in order to 
determine ſome towards the North and the Zenith, "> | 
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"which he bad hitherto employed with Succeſs, and the only one 
be relied upon, he died the iſt of December, 1729. 


| 
| 


His Character was that which. the Sciences generally give to 
thoſe who give themſelves up entirely to them, Seriouſneſs, 
Simplicity of Manner, and,Uprightneſs. But the ſhining Part 


n way: 
had another Son in him. | | 
When Monfieur Muraldi amuſed himſelf it was wibNeid | 


Hiſtory. . His moſt important terreſtrial Obſervations were upon 
Bees, 'which, though to him in Compari 


ſervations, but a mere Relaxation, would have been reckoned 
by others a very laborious Taſk. They are inſerted in the Ai. 


mars of the Royal Academy of Sciences for the Year 1712. 
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The LIFE of Coin Macuaunix. 


LIN MACLAURIN, a moſt eminent Mathematician 


and Philoſopher, was the Son of a Clergyman, and born at 
Kilmoddan in Scotland, in February 1698. He was ſent to the 
Univerſity of Glaſgow in 1709, where he continued five Years, 


and applied himſelf to Study in a moſt intenſe Manner. His 
great Genius for mathematical Learning diſcovered itſelf fo 
early, as at twelve Years of Age, when having accidentially 
met with an Euclid in a Friend's Chamber, he became in a few' 


Days Maſter of the firſt fix Books without any Aſſiſtance; and 
it is certain, that in his ſixteenth Year he had invented many of 
the Propoſitions, which were afterwards publiſhed under the 
Title of Geometrica Organica. In his fifteenth Year, he took 


the Degree of Maſter of Arts; on which Occaſion he compoſed - 
and publicly defended a Theſis, On the Power of Gravity, with 


great Applauſe. After this he quitted the Univerſity, and re- 


tired to a Country- ſeat of his Uncle, who had the Care of his 
Education, for his Parents had been dead ſome Time; and here 
| he ſpent two or three Years in purſuing his favourite Studies; 
but in 1717, he offered himſelf a Candidate for the Proſfeſſor- 
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ſhip of Mathematicks in the Mariſhal-college of Aberdeen, and © 

obtained it after a ten Day's Trial with a very able Competitor. 

In 1719, he went to Londin, where he became acquainted with 

Dr. Hoady, then Biſhop of Banger, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Sir 

Laac Newton, and other eminent Men; at which Time alſo 
he was admitted a Member of the Royal Society: And in another 
Journey in 1721, rr | 
Eſq; who was the Preſident of it, which laſted to his Death. 

In 1722, Lord Polwarth, Plenipotentiary of the King of _ 
Great-Britain, at the Congreſs of Cambray, engaged Mr, Mac- w— 
laurin to go as Tutor and Companion to his eldeſt Son, who 9 
was then to ſet out on his Travels. Aſter a ſhort Stay at Paris, 
and viſiting ſome other Towns in France, they fixed in Lor- 
rain; where Mr. Maclaurin wrote his Piece On the Percuſſion of 
Bodies, which gained the Prize of the Royal Academy of Sciqnces, 
for the Year 1724. But his Pupil dying ſoon after at Montpe- 
lier, he returned immediately to his Profeſſion at Aberdeen. He 
was hardly ſettled here when he received an Invitation to Edin- 
burgh, the Curators of that Univerſity being deſirous that he 
ſhould ſupply the Place of Mr. James Gregory, whoſe great Age 
and Infirmities had rendered him incapable of teaching.” Mr. 
Maclaurin had ſome Difficulties to encounter, ariſing from Com- 
petitors, who had good Intereſt with the Patrons of the Uni- 
verſity, and alſo from the Want of an additional Fund for the 
new Profeſlor ; which, however, at length, were all ſurmount- 
ed, upon the receipt of two Letters from Sir Iſaac Newton.” In 
one, addreſſed to Mx. Maclaurin, with Allowance to ſhew it to 
the Patrons of the Univerſity, Sir Iſaac expreſſes himſelf thus: 
„am very glad to hear, that you have a Proſpect of being 
joined to Mr. James Gregory, in the Profeſſorſhip of the Mathe- 
matics at Edinburgh; not only becauſe you are my Friend, but 
principally becauſe of your Abilities ; you being acquainted as 
well with the new Improvements of Mathematicks as with 
the former State of thoſe Sciences. I heartily wiſh you 
good Succeſs, and ſhall be very glad to hear of your being 
elected. In a ſecond Letter to the then Lord Provoſt of Edin- 
hurgh, he writes thus: I am glad to underſtand, that Mr. 
Maclaurin is in good repute amongſt you for his Skill in Mathe: 
maticks, for I chink he deſerves it very well: And to fatisfy 
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Fon that 1 do not flatter him, and alſo to encourage bl wah 
. | cept the Place of aſſiſting Mr. Gregory, in order to ſucceed hi 
I am ready, if you pleaſe to give me Leave, to contribute _ 


per Amum towards a Ptovifion for him, till Mr. Gregory's Place 


| becomes void, if I 1 ſo long, and I will pay | it to his Orderih 
London.” 
In November 1725, he was introduced into the Univerſity; 
as was, at the ſame Time his learned Colleague and intimate 
Friend, Dr. Alexander Monro, Profeſſor of Anatomy. After 
this, the Mathematical Claſſes ſoon became very numerous, 
there being generally upwards of 100 young Gentlemen attend- 
ing his Lectures every Year; who being of different Standings 
and Proficiency, he was obliged to divide them jnto four or five 
Claſſes, in each of which he employed a full Hour every Day, 
from the firſt of November to the firſt of June. In the firſt Claſs, 
he taught the firſt ſix Books of Euclid's Elements, plain Trigo- 
nometry, practical Geometry, the Elements of Fortification, 
and an Introduction to Algebra. The ſecond ſtudied Algebra, 
the 11th and 12th Books of Euclid, Spherical Trigonometry, 
ConicSeRions, and the general Principles of Aſtronomy, The 
third went on in Aſtronomy and Perſpective, read a Part of Sir 
.' aac Newton's Principia, and had a Courſe of Experiments for 
illuſtrating them performed: He afterwards read and demonſtra- 
ted the Elements of Fluxions. Thoſe in the fourth Claſs read 
a Syſtem of F kexions, the Doctrine of Chances, and the reſt of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia. Beſides the Labours of his public 
Proſeſſion, he had frequently many other Employments and 


Avocations. If an uncommon Experiment was ſaid to have 
been made any where, the curious were deſirous of having it 


repeated by Mr. Maclaurin : If an Eclipſe or Comet was to be 
_ obſerved, his Teleſcopes were always in Readineſs, 

In 1734, Dr. Berkeley, Biſhop of Clyne, publiſhed a. Piece 
called, The Anal; in which he took Occaſion; from fome 
Pifputes that had, ariſen concerning the Grounds of the flux- 
jonary Method, to explode the Method itſelt, and alſo to charge 
Mathematicians in general with Infidelity in Religion. Mr. 
¶Maclaurin thought himſelf included in this Charge, and began 
an Anſwer to the B. ſhop's Book : But, as he proceeded, fo 
many Diſcoveries, ſo many new Theories and TGT 
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came out a complete Syſtem of F luxions, with their Application 
to the moſt conſiderable Problems in Geometry and Natural 


Philoſophy. This Work was publiſhed at Edinburgh in 1742, 
in two Volumes in Quarto ; and as it coſt him infinite Pains, ſo 
it is the moſt confiderable of all his Works, and will do him 
immortal Honour. In the mean Time, he was continually: | 


obliging the Public with ſome Performance or Obſervation of 
his own; many of which were publiſhed in the fifth and foxth 


Volumes of the Medical Eſſays, at Edinburgh. Some of them 


were likewiſe publiſhed in the Philgſapbical Tranſafions, as the 


following: 1. Of the Conſtruction and Meaſure of Curves, 
Ne. 356. 2. A new Method of deſcribing all Kinds of Curves, ' 


No. 359. 3. A Letter to Martin Follet, Eſq; on Equations 
with impoſſible Roots, May 1726, Ne. 394. 4. Continuation 
of the ſame, March 1729, Ne. 408. 5. December the 21ſt, 
1732, On the Deſcription of Curves; with an Account of far- 


ther Improvements, and a Paper dated at Nancy, November 27, 


1722, Ns. 439- 6. An Account of the Treatiſe of Fluxions, 


January 27, 1742, N'. 467. 7. The ſame continued, March - 


10, 1742, Ne. 469. 8. A Rule for finding the Meridional 


Parts of a Spheroid with the ſame Exactneſs as of a Sphere, 


Auguſt, 1741, Ne. 461. 9. Of the Baſis of the Cells, where- 


in the Bees depoſit their Honey, November 3, 1743, Ne. 471. 


In the Midſt of theſe Studies; Mr. Maclaurin was always rea- 
dy to lend his Aſſiſtance in contriving and promoting any 
Scheme, which might contribute to the Service of his Country. 
When the Earl of Morton ſet out, in 1739, for Orkney and 
Shetland, to viſit his Eſtates there, he deſired Mr. Maclaurin to 
aſſiſt him in ſertling the Geography of thoſe Countries, which 


is very erroneous in all our Maps; to examine their Natural 


Hiſtory, to ſurvey the Coaſts, and to take the Meaſure of a De- 
gree of the Meridian. Mr. Maclaurin's Family Affairs, and 
other Connections, would not permit him to do this: He drew 
however a Memorial of what he thought neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved, furniſhed the proper Inſtruments, and recommended 
Mr. Short, as a fit Operator for managing them. Mr. Mac-. 
laurin had ſtill another Scheme for the Improvement of 


Geography and Navigation, of a more extenſive Nature; 
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. Life of Coin Micuaoum, 343 
red to him, that inſtead of a vindicatory Pamplilet, his Wot. * 
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wick was, ah opening A a Paſſage Hom. 3 n 
| by the North Pole. That ſuch a Paſſage might be 
oY he was fo fully perſuaded, that he has been heard tq 
ſay, if his Situation could admit of ſuch Adventures, he would 
undertake the Voyage, even at his own Charge. But when 
Schemes for finding it were laid before the Parliament in 1744 
and himſelf conſulted by ſeveral Perſons of bigh Rank, con- 
_ eerning them, before he could finiſh the Memorials he. propoſed 
to ſend, the Premium was limited to the Diſcovery of a North- 
weſt Paſſage: And Mr. Maclaurin uſed to regret, that the 
Word Weſt was inſerted, becauſe he thought that Paſſage, if 
at all to be found, muſt lie not far from the Pole. 

Mr. Maclaurin | is ſaid to have been a very good, as well as 3 
very great Man, and worthy of Love as well as Admiration. 
His peculiar Merit, as a Philoſopher, was, that all his Studieg 
were accommodated to general Utility ; and we find, in many, 
Places of his Works, an Application even of the moſt abſtruſe 
Theories, to the perfecting of mechanical Arts. He had re- 
ſolved, for the ſame Purpoſe, to compoſe a Courſe of practical 
Mathematics, and to reſcue ſeveral uſeful Branches of the Sci- 
ence from the bad Treatment they often meet with in leſs ſkil- 
ful Hands. But all this his Death prevented; unleſs we would 
reckon, as a Part of his intended Work, the Tranſlation of Dr. 
| David Gregory's Practical Geometry, which he reviſed, and pub- 
" liſhed with Additions, in the Year 1745. In his Life- time, 
however, he had frequent Opportunities of ſerving his Friends 
and his Country, by his great Skill. Whatever Difficulty oc- 
curred concerning the conſttucting or perfecting of Machines, 
the Working of Mines, the Improvement of Manufactures, | 
the conveying of Water, or the Execution of any other public 
Work, Mr. Maclaurin was at Hand to reſolve it. He was like- 
wiſe emp! loyed to terminate ſome Diſputes of Conſequence, that 
had ariſen at Gj, concerning the gauging of Veſſels; and 
for that Purpoſe preſented to the Commiſſioners of Exciſe two, 
elaborate Memorials, with their Demonſtrations, containing 
Rules by which the Officers now act. He made alſo Calcula- 
tions, relating to the Proviſion, now eſtabliſhed by Law, for 
the Children and Widows of the Scotch Clergy, and of the Pro- 
feffors in the Univerſities, intitling them to certain Annuities and 
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K upon the voluntary annual Payment of a certain Sum by | | 
the Incumbent. In contriving and adjuſting this wiſe and uſe» 
ful Scheme, Mr. Maclaurin beſtowed a great deal of Labour, 
and conttibuted not a little towards bringing it to Perfection- 
It may be faid of ſuch a Man as Mr. Maclaurin, that « He lived to 
ſome Purpoſe ;” which can hardly be ſaid of thoſe, how uncom- 


ton ſoever their Abilities and Attainments, who ſpend their 


whole Time in abſtract Speculations, and produce w—_— to, + 
the real Uſe and Service of their Fellow-creatures. _ 

Of Mr. Maclaurin's Works, we have mentioned his Gs 
metria Organica, in which he treats of the Deſcription of Curve 
Lines by continued Motion, We need not repeat what has 
been ſaid concerning his Piece, which gained the Prize of the 
Ryal Academy of Sciences in 1724. In the Year 1740, the Aca- 
demy adjudged him a Prize, which did him ſtill more Honour 
for ſolving the Motion of the Tides from the Theory of Gravi- 
ty: A Queſtion which had been given out the former Year, 
without receiving any Solution. He had only ten Days to draw 


| this Paper up in, and could not find Leiſure to tranſcribe a fair 


Copy; fo that the Paris Edition of it is incorrect. He aſter- 
wards reviſed the whole, and inſerted it in his Treatiſe of 
Fluxions; as he did alſo the Subſtance of the former Piece. 
Theſe with the Treatiſe of Fluxions, and the Pieces printed in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of which we have given a Liſt, 


are all the Writings which our Author lived to publiſh. Since 
his Death, two Volumes more have appeared, his Algebra, and 
his Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophical Diſcoveries. 
His Algebra, though not finiſhed by himſelf, is yet allowed to 
be excellent in its Kind; containing, in one large Volume 8voy 
a compleat elementary Treatiſe of that Science, as far as it has 
hitherto been carried. His Account of Sir [aac Newton's Phi- 
loſophy was occaſioned in this Manner: Sir Iſaac dying in the 
Beginning. of the Year 1728, his Nephew, Mr. Conduitt, pics" 
poſed to'publiſh an Account of his Life, and defired Mr. Mac- 
laurin's Aſſiſtance. The latter, out of Gratitude to his great 
Benefactor, chearfully undertook, and ſoon finiſhed, the Hiſ- 
tory of the Progreſs which Philoſophy had made before Sir [/aac's 
Time: And this was the firſt Draught of the Work in Hand, 
which not going forward, on Account of Mr. Conduitt's Death, 
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Was returned to Mr. Maclaurin. - To this he afterwards made 
great Additions, and left it in the State in which it now appears. 
His main Deſign ſeems to have been to explain only thoſe Parts 
of Sir Iſaac's Philoſophy which have been, and ſtill are, con- 
troverted: And this is ſuppoſed to be the Reaſon, why his 

grand Diſcoveries concerning Light and Colours are but tran- 
fiently and generally touched upon. For it is known, that ever 
fince the Experiments on which his Doctrine of Light and Co- 
jours is founded, have been repeated with due Care, this Doe- 
trine has not been conteſted: Whereas his accounting for the 
celeſtial Motions, and the other great Appearances of Nature, 
from Gravity, is Miſunderſtood, and even ridiculed to this Day. 
The weak Charge of occult Qualities has been frequently re- 
peated; foreign Profeſſors ſtill amuſe themſelves with imaginary 
Triumphs; and even the polite and ingenious Cardinal de Po- 
Iignac, has been ſeduced to lend them the Harmony of bis Num- 
bers. 

To the latter of theſe Works is prefixed, An Account of the 
Life and Writings of Mr. Maclaurin: Frorh which, as it is very 
authentic, we have taken the Subſtance of the preſent Memoir. 

In 1745. having been very active in fortifying the City of 
Eainburgb againſt the rebel Army, he was obliged to fly from 
thence to the North of England; where he was invited by Dr. 
Herring, then Archbiſhop of York, to reſide with him, during, 
his Stay in this Country. © Here, ſays he, in a Letter to one of 
his Friends, I live as happily as a Man can do, who is igno- 
rant of the State of his Family, and who ſees the Ruin of his 
Country.” In this Expedition, however, being expoſed to 
Cold and Hardſhips, and naturally of a weak and tender Con- 
ffitution, he laid the Foundation of an Illneſs, which put an 
End to his Life, It was a Droply in the Belly, and he died of 
it on June 14, 1746, aged forty-eight Years. There is a Cir- 
cumſtance recorded of him during his laſt Moments, which 
ſhews him to have poſſeſſed great philaſophic Serenity and 
Strength of Reaſon: And this was deſiring his Friend, Dr. 
Mauro, to Account for a Phænomenon he then obſerved in him- 
ſelf, viz. ** Flaſhes of Fire ſeeming to dart from his Eyes, while 


in the mean Time his Sight was failing, ſo that he could ſtarce 
Giſt: nguiſh one Object from another, 
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Mr. Maclaurin lived a Bachelor to the Year 17333 but being 2 
very much formed for Society, as well as Contemplation, he 
then married Anne, the Daughter of Mr. Waker Stewart, So-- 
licitor- general to his late Majeſty for Scotland. By this Lady he 
had ſeven Children, of which, two Sons and three Daughters, 
* with his e ſurvived him. 
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ETER the Grear, ſo juſtly cle for his mechani- 
cal, mathematical, and philoſophical Knowledge, was 
born the Zoth of May, 1672, and was the Son of the Czar 
Alexis Michaelowitz by a ſecond Wifa. Alexis dying, in N 
Theodore, his eldeſt Son by his firſt Wife, ſucceeded to the 
Throne, and died in 1682. Peter was then, though but ten 
Years of Age, proclaimed Czar, to the Excluſion of Jahn, his 
elder Brother, who was of a weak Body, and weaker Mind. 
The Ryffan Education was, at that Time, like the 
Country, illiberal and barbarous, ſo that he could derive. no 
Advantages from thence. But, notwithſtanding, he very early 


diſcovered a Strength of Genius ſuperior to Difficulties, and an 


Abhorrence of thoſe Pleaſures which tend to enervate and de- 
prave the Mind. And, to improve himſelf in the moſt uſeful 
Arts and Sciences, he viſited the Courts of many other King- 
doms and States of Europe ; the Royal Academy of Sciences at Pa- 
ris; the Univerſities of England, Denmark, &c. and, by his 
indefatigable Diligence in acquiring political and ſcientifical 
Knowledge, laid a Foundation for thoſe high Atchievements in 
military and naval Affairs, and for thoſe rem@kable Improve- 
ments and Regulations in the Government of his Empire, as 
rendered him the Admiration of all Europe, and juſtly merited | 

the Title of PETER the GREAT. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate all the various Eftabliſhments ; 
for which the Ruſſians are indebted to this great Emperor; Fun- 
tenelle 
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tenelle has recorded ſome we" the principal, which alfo cim 4 
* LI 
He eftabliſhed, 1. A Body of 106,0 Foot, under 28 rejre 

* a Diſcipline as any in Europe, 2. A Navy of 40 Ships of the 
Line, and 200 Gallies: 3. Fortifications in all main Towns, 
and an excellent Civil Government in the great Cities, which 
before were as dangerous in the Night, as the moſt unfrequent- 
ed Deſerts... 4- An Academy for Naval Affairs and Navigation, 
Where all the Nobility are obliged to ſend ſome of their Chil- 
dren. 5. Colleges at Moſcow, Peterſburg, and Kief, for Lan- 
guages, polite Literature,, and Mathematics; and Schools in 
the Villages, where the Children of the Peaſants are taught to 
read and writs, 6. A College of Phyſicians, and a noble Diſ- 
penſatory at Moſcow, which furniſhes Medicines to the great 
Cities, and to the Armies; whereas before, there was no Phy- 
ſician but the Czar's, and no Apothecary in all his Dominions. 
7. Public Lectures in Anatomy, a Word never heard before in 
Riiſſia, Mr. Voltaire relates, that the Czar had ſtudied this 
Branch of Knowledge under the celebrated 'Ruy/ch at Amflerdum, 
and made ſuch Improvements under this Maſter, as to perform 
even chirurgical Operations himſelf. He afterwards purehaſed 
the Cabinet of that Anatomiſt, which contained an immenſe 
Collection of the moſt eurious, inſtructive, and uncommon 
Preparations. 8. An Obſervatory, not only for the Uſe of 
Aſtronomers, but as a Repoſitory for natural Curioſities. 9. 


A Phyſic Garden, to be ſtocked with Plants, not only from all 


Parts of Europe, but from Aſia, Perſia, and even the diſtant 
Parts of China. 10. Printing-houſes, where he aboliſhed their 
old barbatous Characters, which, through the great Number of 
Abbreviations, were almoſt become unintelligible. 11. Inter- 
preters for all the Languages of Europe; and likewiſe for the 
Latin, Greet, Turkiſh, Calmuck, Mogul, and Chineſe, 12. A 
Royal Library, compoſed of three very large ones. which he 
purchaſed in England, Holſtein, and Germany. 

Theſe, and many more, were particular laſtitutions and Eſta- 
bliſhments: But the Czar made general Reformations, to which 
indeed the other were only ſubfervient. He changed the Archi- 
tecture, which was ugly and deformed; or, to ſpeak more pro- 

perly, he firſt introduced that Science into his Dominions. He 
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bent for a great Number of Pictures from Faly and France, and 
by this Means inſtructed in the. Art of Painting a, People, who 
knew no more of it, than what they could collect from the 
wretched Daubing of their Saints Painters. He ſent Ships 
laden with Merchandize to Genoa and Legharn, which returned 
freighted with Marble and Statues: And Pope Clement XI, 
pleaſed with his Taſte, preſented him with a fine Antique, 
which the Czar, not caring to truſt by Sea, ordered to be 
brought to Peterſbyrg by Land. Religion was not neglected in 
this general Reform: Ignorance and Superſtition had over - run 
it ſo much, that it ſcarcely merited the Name of Chriſtian. 
The Czar introduced Knowledge where it was miſerably want- 

ed; and this Knowledge enabled him to aboliſh Faſts, Miracles, 
and Saint-worſhip, in a good Degree, at leaſt. He ventured 
further than to the Correction of Rites: He aboliſhed the Pa- 
triarchate, though pretty much independent on him; and by 
that Means got rid of a Power, which was always | interrupting 
and diſconcerting his Meaſures. He took away Part of the Re- 
venues of thoſe Churches and Monaſteries, which be thought 
too wealthy; and leaving only what was neceſlary for their 
Subſiſtence, added the Overplus to his own Demeſnes, He 
made many judicious and uſeful eccleſiaſtical Canons, and or- 
dered preaching in the Ruſſian Language. Laſtly, he eſtabliſned 
a general Liberty of Conſcience throughout his Dominions; 


and, if-we had no other Proof of his civilized Spirit, this would - 


be ſufficient. There is one more Reformation, and perhaps as 


neceſſary and uſeful as any of the former, which he made even | 


in his laſt Illneſs, though it was exceedingly painful. When 
the Senators and great Perſonages, then about him, mentioned 
the Farious Obligations which Ruffia lay under to him, for abo- 
liſhing Tgnorance and Barbariſm, and introducing Arts and 
Sciences, he told them, that he had forgot to reform one of the 
moſt important Points of all, viz. the male Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, occaſioned by the tedious and litigious Chicanery of 
the Lawyers; and figned an Order from his Bed, limiting the 
Determination of all Cauſes to eleven Days, which was imme» 
diately ſent to all the Courts of his Empire. | 
This wonderful Perſon died of the Strangury, cauſed by an 
Impoſthume in the Neck of his Bladder, on the 28th of Janu- 
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* _ ar, 1725, aged 53 Years. He was tall, and remarkably well 
- ſhaped : He had a noble Countenance, Eyes ſparkling with Vi- 


vacity, und a robuſt Conſtitution. His Judgment was ſound, 


Which, as Voltaire has obſerved, may juſtly be deemed the Foun- 
dation of all real Abilities: And to this Solidity was joined an 
Active Diſpoſition, which put him upon the moſt arduous Under- 
._ takings. | Whoever reflects upon the Interruptions, Difficulties 
und Oppoſitions, that muſt unavoidably occur in civilizing and 
reforming à large and barbarous Empire, muſt ſuppoſe the 


Cxar to have been, as indeed he really was, a Perſon ol the 
grreateſt Firmneſs and Perſeverance. 
Animated by the laudible Ambition of ſupporting the Dig- 


; nity, and anſwering the Ends of Government ; and it was hap- 
- py for him, that this Ambition was equalled by his diſtinguiſh- 


ed Talents, improved by every Advantage he could poſſibly 
procure, and rewarded not only with public Applauſe, but by 
(that which infinitely exceeds it) the Fn and Tran- 
quility of his own Mind. 


The Czar wrote ſeveral Pieces upon Naval Affairs, and 


other occaſional Tracts, ſo that his Name is juſtly added to the 
hort Catalogue of Sovereigns who have honoured the Public 
with their Writings. 

The Czarina, his Widow, whom he can his Succeſſor, 
was, upon his Death, immediately acknowledged Empreſs of 
Ruſſia by the ſeveral Eſtates thereof. The Hiſtory of this Lady is 
curious and extraordinary, and therefore we ſhall give the fol- 
towing conciſe Memoir of her from Mr. Veltaire's Hiſtory of Pz- 


© fer, tho' it may be thought a Digreſſion, viz. © The Lenity of 


this Princeſs, ſays he, has been carried to a Degree unparalleled 
in the Hiſtory of any Nation. She had promiſed, that during 
her Reign no Body ſhould be put to Death; and ſhe has kept her 
Word. She is the firſt Sovereign that ever ſhewed this Regard 
to the Human Species. Male factors are now condemned to ſerve 


in the Mines and other public Works; a. Regulation, not leſs 


prudent than humane, fince it renders their Puniſhment of ſome 
Advantage to the State. In other Countries, they only know 
how to put a Malefactor to Death, with the Apparatus of an 
Executioner, but are not able to . the Commiſſion of, 
Crimes.“ | 
The 
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dd, leſt the ſurprizing Progreſs he had by himſelf early made in 
various Branches of Literature, would be interrupted through 
Want of due Encouragement ; eſpecially amongſt a People, 
who profeſs not the ſame Efteem, as the reſt of the World, 


for the Learning they ſtyle Human; ſuppoſing it not requiſite 


either to the Underſtanding or explaining divine Subjects. 
However, ſome particular Friends of Mr. Robins being very 


deſirous that he might continue his Purſuits, and his Merit not 


be loſt in Obſeurity; wiſhed for this Purpoſe, that he could be 
properly recommended to teach in this Town the Mathematics, 
which had been one of the principal Objects of his Studies. 
With this View therefore they communicated to a Gentleman 
here a Paper written by him, in order to learn what Judgment 
Perſons of 3 might make of his Abilities. This was 
ſhewn to Dr. Pemberton, who, thence conceiving a good Opi- 
nion of the Writer, for a farther Trial of his Proficiency ſent 
him ſome Problems, of which the Doctor required elegant So- 
lutions, not thoſe founded on Algebraical Calculations adding 
an Example of ſuch a Solution, that the young Geometer might 
the more readily comprehend his Meaning. An Anſwer was 
returned by Mr. Robins, that gave a very advantageous Idea of 
his Taſte, as well as Invention. 

Upon this he came to Lenden; where his Preſence ſtill en- 
creaſed the favourable Sentiments that had been entertained of 
his Talents. For beſides his Acquaintance with divers Parts of 
Learning, there was in him to an ingenuous Aſpect, joined an 
Activity of Temper, together with a great Facility in expreſ- 
ſing his Thoughts with Clearneſs, Brevity, Strength and Ele- 
gance ; Endowments, which do not always accompany ſtudious 
Perſons. But though Mr, Robins was poſſeſſed of much more 
Skill than is uſually required in a common Teacher; yet being 
very young, it was thought proper, that he ſhould employ ſome 
Time in peruſing the beſt Writers on the ſublimec Parts of the 

3 Mathe- 


were not wealthy, and alſo Quakers, it was much fears + 
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Mathematics, before he W * publicly wy Inſtruction of 


others. In chis Interval, Ts 
dern Languages, Fuages; he had O e 


the Works of Ern Archimedes, Pg Huygens, De 
Mit, ' $liftus, James Gregory, Dr. Burrit, Sir Jae Natura, 
Dr. Taylor, and Mr. Cotes. Theſe Authors he readily ubder- 
ſtood without any Aﬀiſtance; of which he gave iequenProbl 
to his Friends. Amongſt others, one was a Demonſtration of 
the laſt Propoſition of Sir Jaac Newton's Treatiſe on Quadra» 
tures, which was thought not We a Place in the Phil. 
fephical Tranſa#tions, 

Not long after, an Occaſion offered for him to exhibit to 1 
Public a Specimen alſo of his Knowledge in natural Philoſophy, 
The Royal Academy. of Sciences at Paris bad propoſed, amongſt 

\ their Prize Queſtions, to demonſtrate the Laws of Motion in 
Bodies impinging on one another. The celebrated M. 
Bernoulli here condeſcended to be a Candidate; and though his 
Diſfertation loſt the Reward, he appealed to the learned World 
by printing it. He therein endeavoured to eſtabliſn M. Leibritt's 
| Opinion of the Force of Bodies in Motion, from the Effects of 
their ſtriking againſt ſpringing Materials; as Signor Puem had 
before attempted to evince the ſame Thing from Experiments of 
Bodies falling on ſoft and yielding Subſtances. But as the In- 
ſufficiency of Signor Polent's Arguments had formerly been de. 
monſtrated; ſo Mr. Robins publiſhed in a Journal, called The 
preſent State of the. Republic of Letters, an unanſwerable Confuth- 
tion of M. Bernoulli's Performance. 

It may indeed ſeem ſtrange, that a mere Tyro ſhoutd iis 
overcome fo redoubted a Veteran. But though M. Bernoulb 
muſt be allowed to have had a conſiderable Share of Invention 
in pure Mathematics; yet, when any phyſical Cauſe interven- 
ed, he ſeldom could avoid falſe Reaſonings; being deficient in 
that Diſtinctneſs of Conception, ſo neceffary for ſecuring againſt 
Error in theſe more complex Subjects, and which was poſſeſſed 
by Mr. Robins in a ſupreme Degree. | 

Now the Recommendations of his Friends, ſoppotieed by ſuch 
authentic Teſtimonies of his Abilities, ſoon procured him 
many Scholars; amongſt theſe, ſeveral were of real nec; 
Who at r prefent wake an eminent Fi igure in public Affairs. 
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But it may. be þece gbſcryed, that about this Time he quitteg 
the peculiar Garb and Profeſſion of a Quaker; : for not 2 
the leaſt Tincture of Obſtinacy, Superſtition or Enthuſiaſm, | 
his Nature z he ſoon. got over the Prejudices of Education,e 1 
had an utter Avexſion to act a feigned. Part. However, he con 
tinued to cultivate a F ciend{hip with ſeveral deſerving Perſopage | 
that Perſuaſion, ngt being ignorant that at all Times, and 
all Places, there have been great Numbers of Learning, Sagi 
city, and even Honeſty too, who, through the Force of,, 
Imprefions. and a certain, Caſt of Temper, have made -maſt. 
palpable Abſurdities the Objects of their Faith. 420˙ 
MI. Rabins's Way of inftzuQing, was generally, ſimilar to the 
Courſe. he had followed himſelf; but as he only taught Perſons 
ſingly, and not in Claſſes, it was in his Power to vary his Me- 
tiod according to the Capacity or Intention of each Leamer. 
However, he always began with the Elements of Euclid, nat as 
interpolated by Campanus and Clavius, or anatomiſed by Heri- 
gone and Barrow, or depraved by Tacquet and Dechalles ; but 
according to the Original, handed down to us by Antiquity ; 
much; leſs did be uſe any of the new modelled en that 
at preſent every where abounß cg. Ria 
By what is here ſaid, I would not b bobs to diſſuade 
the conſulting Claviu's Euclid at a proper Time; for as in it 
there is nothing inconſiſtent” with the Strictneſs of Demonſtra- 
tion, ſo it contains many curious Particulars relating to Geome- 
try. And indeed the contracted Form, into which Dr. Barrow 
has reduced the Elements, may be of Uſe for refreſhing the Me- 
mary, after the Original has been well conſidered ; the ſame 
L uy be paſſed on his Archimtdes, A and 
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For want of ſuch a Peary in his Studies; many; a Ma- 
thematician, who has acquired no ſmall Fame, has been altoge- 
ther incapable of framing a ſynthetic Demonſtration, a8 it 
ought to be, or even of readily comprehending one ſo; cohſti- 
tuted; but would be apt, though it had all the Perſections po- 
ſible, to imagine it tedious and obſcure, through his not being 
acquainted with the genuine Expreſſion of the true Geometry. 
Hence the Writings of great Part of the Moderns on mathe- 
matical Subjects abound with inartificial Computations. The 
5E 2 Conſide- 
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al Robins often to repeat © Saying 
"of that elegant Writer Joamut delle Faith: MSIE 


. matheſin pauci 30 | 
Amongſt Mr. Rebinr's Scholars, uch as won wil, ta” 
| Candide in order to qualify themſelves for one of the learned 
s, were wont, as is the Cuſtom of young Men, fre: 
uently to enter into warm Conteſts with the Diſciples of Mr. 
12 Saunder ſon, that Gentleman uſing there a very different 
Method of Inſtruction. And indeed I have met with ingenious 
Perſons, who, though they allowed Fucidis Elements to be 
the perſecteſt Book 1 the Kind; yet did not think it the moſt 
proper Introduction for the Gevenlity of Students, at leaſt 
when ranged in Claſſes, the Way of teaching principally fol- 
lowed | in Univerſities; ; but the Contrary of this Opinion appears 
to be true from the conſtant and very ſucceſsful Practice of the 
late famous Mr. Maclaurin, who, I obſerved with Pleaſure, 
always begun his een Werten with the Elements of 
Backs. a | 
And theſe Elements well "duſted to be ey conſidered 
even by fuch as do not intend to devote much of their Time to 
mathematical Speculations; for they are more uſeful, in order 
to acquire a Habit of tric | Reaſoning, than the moſt laboured 
Syſtems of Logic: That Art owing, in great Meaſure, its 
Original, and indeed being beſt fitted for making formal An- 
ſwers, to the-childifh and ridiculous Conceits of thoſe qui 
Sophiſts, whoſe Impertinence Plato has ſo juſtly expoſed ; ap- 
- pears fo far from being the moſt natural Means of diſcover- 
ing and judging of Truth, that the great Maſter of the Art 
\ Itſelf was a very bad Reafoner. + 
The two chief Grounds of falſe Reaſoning are Ambiguity in 
tte Uſe of Words and Principles haſtily taken up] ſcarce any 
one ever offending againſt the Rules of Mode and Figure in 
Syllogiſms. But the ſureft Defence againſt theie two Grounds 
of Error, is exerciſing the Mind in Subjects, where a Courſe of 
Reaſoning is followed free from Perplexity in the Terms, and 
difintangled from Uncertainty in the Principles; by which we 
- may "gain a Habit of diſtinguiſhing between perfe& Reaſoning, 
and whatever, in different A takes only the Appearance 
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— in his Elements, has the Advantage of a Subject, tha 
Bimplicity of which keeps it almoſt . neceſlacily free ſrom any 
Ambiguity of Terms, and his Demonſtrations are conducted 
with the moſt expreſs Deſign of reducing: the Principles aſſu- 
med to the feweſt Number and moſt evident, that might be; 
and in a Method the moſt natural, as it is the moſt. conducive. 
towards a juſt and compleat Comprehenſion of the Subject, by 
beginning with ſuch Particulars, as are -moft eaſily conceived, 
and flow moſt readily from the Principles laid down, thence, by 
gradually proceeding to ſuch as are more obſcure, and require 
a longer Chain of Argument. 

And this great Regard to Perſpicuity in the Method nd 
Form of Reaſoning was ſo peculiarly the Characteriſtic of the 
moſt ancient Geometers, that Mr. Robins choſe to initiate thoſe 
under his Inſtruction in the Elements of the Conics by Apol- 
donius in Preference to any modern Author. 

As to the Principles of Algebra, Mr, Robins uſed to deliver 
ſhort Precepts of his own, free from the Intricacies and Miſcon- 
ceptions, by which the Generality of Writers had obſcured a 
Matter in itſelf very plain and eaſy to be comprehended. The 
interpreting the Terms of Affirmative and Negative, which, in 
reality, expreſſed only the Relation of one Quantity to another, 
as implying ſome abſolute Quality in the Quantities to which 
they are prefixed, has occaſioned all that Air of Myſtery, by - 
which Learners are ſo unneceſſarily perplexed, 

Mr. Rebins explained the Doctrine of Fluxions, and what is 
uſually ſtyled the ſublime Geometry, after a clear and genuine 
Manner; not having the leaſt Recourſe to the abſurd Notion 
of Indiviſibles or Infiniteſimals, but as it is delivered truly, 
though very brie fly, by its great Inventor in the a to 
his admirable Treatiſe on Quadratures. 

I ſhall not proceed to deſcribe Mr. Rebins's Way of infiru- | 
ing in the ſeveral Branches of mixt Mathematics; whereof he 
was a moſt perfect Maſter, and on which he could deliver him- 
ſelf with the utmoſt Clearneſs. I ſhall only obferve, that as 
he well grounded his Scholars in true Geometry; it was eaſy | 
for him to inform them of the practical Parts in a more ſcientific 

Manner, than they are handled in the vulgar Treatiſes. 
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The modern Authors, Mr. Rebits chiefly. valued, were ſyck _ 
| a9 approached the neareſt, in their Manner of Writing, to that 
of the Ancients.  Amongit theſe the great Huygens ſtands in. 
te firſt Place. But thoſe, who had the Care of publiſhing his 
poſthumous Works, ſeem to have been of a different Opinion, 
ohen they tell us, they once had Thoughts of changing his 
real Demonſtrations into Algebraical Calculations! 


MI. Robjns ade had the higheſt Eddeem for Dr. Borrow's 


LeAures, and recommended them uſually to his Scholars; for 
in thoſe, that treat of the Mathematics in general, they would 


find amongſt other excellent Thipgs concerning the Nature 


and Principles of the Science, a juſt Defence of Euclid, and a 
full Explanation of his Idea of Proportionality; and as the Sub- 
je is handled in a popular Manner, ſo, the Author, beſides 
ſhewing much real Learning and exquiſite Choice i in his Autho- 
rities, has not only ſupported his peculiar Sentiments with great 


Subtilty of Reaſon, but alſo 3 Diſcourſe by a — | 


and true Eloquence. 
In his optical Lectures they would be the Principles of i 
tricks and Dioptricks ſet forth in the compleateſt Manner. 


There the actual Interſections are determined, which the Rays 


of Light, iſſuing from any Point of an Object after Reflection 
or Refraction, make with each other, as alſo the Limits of 

choſe Inter ſections, and how the Rays, the nearer they ap- 
proach thoſe Limits, are more and more conſtipted; whence 
ſuch Limits are called the Foci, as the Line paſſing through 
them all has been ſince named the Cauſtic. Next the Author 


finds the principal Foci in different Lens's. Afterwards he 


treats, in general, of the apparent Magnitudes of Objects, 
and chen particularly aſſigns the Images of plane Surfaces. The 


whole is intermixed with ſeveral curious Propoſitions in Geome· | 


try, and confirmed by moſt accurate Demonſtrations, which 
have been praiſed as ſuch by Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf ; who ſup» 
poſes his Auditors well acquainted with theſe Lectures of his 
Predeceſſor, in order to underſtand perfectly the ſublime Diſ- 
coveties, he was delivering to them. 

I need not mention Mr. Robins's Opinion of Sir 1ſaac'Newton, 
fince he has had Occafion to declareit-ſo often i in ſeveral Tracts 
he wrote, And, indeed, Sir Ijaac Newton's Fame ſeems at pre- 
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nt bo Have ſurmounted all Oppoſition. The Philoſophers of» 
veignbouring Nation acknowledge his Merit. Though” the, 
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for Years quite overlooked his Book of Optics ; yet how. 
they ſpeak of it in the higheſt Terms. And they hive at 
length adopted Attraction under the Name of univerſal Gravi- 


tation ; which they had long rejected as an occult Quality, on 


Account its Cauſe is not diſcovered. They might as well hae 


neglected the Conſideration of the Laws of Motion; becauſe 


it is not known, why Motion ariſes from the Colliſion of Bo- 
dies; or the Contemplation of the Effects of Light, as it has not 
been found out, whether it is owing to Beams darted immediately 
from the luminous Object, or to Impreſſions made on a ſurround- 
ing Medium, or to ſome more latent Cauſe. It is the Bufinefy 
of the true Philoſophy to explore the moſt ſimple Cauſes, and 
from their Combinations to account for the various Phænomena 
in Nature. But all the Objections that could be raiſed againſt 
this true Way of Philoſophizing, Sir Iſaac Newton had previouſ- 
ly obviated in his Works. Of this, they ſeem, at laſt, to be 
ſenſible, from having confidered them more attentively; and 
accordingly they ate attempting to make Improvements on hie 
And here I cannot help declaring the Satisfaction Mr. Robins 
always expreſſed on obſerving the Progreſs a true Taſte for real 
Geometry made in Scotland. The mathematical Sciences have 
indeed been well cultivated by that learned Nation. To a 
Scotchman, the Lord Napier, we are beholden not only for the 
admirable Invention of Logarithms, and their Application to 
Trigonometry, but alſo for other very valuable Improvements 
he has thade in that moſt uſeful Art, and probably his ill State 
of Health hindered his making farther Diſcoveries. The in- 
comparable James Gregory was likewiſe of that Country, whoſe 
riſing Merit ſeems to have given Umbrage even to the great 
Huygens; and whoſe immature Death was an irreparable Loſs 
to the mathematical World; for which Lofs,. I have been in- 
formed, Sir Iſaat Newton uſed always to ſhew very ſenſible To- 
kens of Grief, whenever Mr. Gregory's Name happened to be 
mentioned to him. * 

In the Manner above recommended, were Mr. Robjns's 
younger Days employed in promoting the Knowlege of theſe 
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Mr. Robins printed, in the Year 17425 a ſal] Tread, an- 


dttled New Principles of Gunnery, containing the Reſult of many 


Experiments he had made, whereby is diſcovered the Force of 
Gunpowder, and the Difference in the reſiſting Power-of the 
Air to ſwift and flow Motions ; whence it plainly appeared, 


that the Oppoſition of that Medium to Bullets and Shells, ſhot 


from Cannon and Mortars, far exceeded, what was generally 
imagined ; and that the Tract deſcribed in their Motion, diſ- 


fered from that of a patabolie Line to a Degree undiſcovered by 
any, who had written expreſſy on the Subject from the Days 
of the famous Galiles to the preſent Time. 


Sir ſaac Newton indeed, as Mr. Robins obſerved, * oy 
ſenſible of the Effects of this Reſiſtance z and has propoſed 


how to aſſign, in particular Caſes,” a Curve of a diſſerent Spe- 
cies from the Parabola, as more anſwerable to the Projeile's 
Motion. Nor was this great Man wholly unappriſed of the In- 
creaſe of Reſiſtance both from the rotary Motion of the mov+ 
ing Body, and alſo from the Preſſure of the Fluid on the Bo- 
dy, becoming, by its Motion, greater on the fore Part than on 
the Hinder. 


The TraQ of Mr. Robins was preceded by an Account of the 
Progreſs modern Fortification had made from its firſt riſe ; as 


' alſa of the Invention of Gunpowder, and of what ii | 


been performed in the Theory of Gunnery. 
This was well received by the Public, and, it was chonghty 
would have procured the Author Preferment, if he never * 


deen Secretary to the ſecret Committee. 


As Mr. Robim's Experiments and Theories met with . 
greateſt Approbation from the beſt Judges here; ſo the Tract 


he had publiſhed did him much Honour abroad; for the famous 
M. Euler tranſlated it into High Dutch; accompanying this 
ſmail Piece with an immenſe Commentary; and beſtowing 
Praiſes on it, yet · not without attempting to diſcover Errors. 
This was printed at Berlin in 1745, and Mr. Robins ſoon after 
declared, that M. Euler's l Objections aroſe ſrom 


Miſtakes ; | 
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even the firſt Foundations of civil Society ; as the Property 
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prevented him. 


It has alſo been tranſlated into/ French by M. Le Ry; and TY 
often inchtroned with Applauſe in the EIGEN JOG of Eu- 


{ 


rope. 
The Roginitiionz he juſtly aequired by this Perfbrnitaged] | 


made a foreign Profeſſor of the Mathematicks, when in Lon- 
am, pay him a Viſit; and his Eſteem for Mr. Robins was by 
that Interview greatly improved, inſomuch that on his Return 
home, he commended Mr. Robins fo effectually to the late 
Prince of Orange, that he was invited over to aſſiſt in the De- 
fence of Bergen - op- Zodn, then inveſted by the French; and he 


did accordingly ſet out for that Place; but it was entered by the- 


Beſiegers, September 16, 17475 juſt after his Artival in he. 
Dutch Army. 

Some Years after this Diſappointment, Mr. Robins had the 
good Fortune to be engaged in a Work, that proved of mote 
Conſequence to him, than all he had hitherto written. 

In 1741, Mr. Anſon, (late Lord Anſon; and at the Head of 
the Admiralty, when our Fleets carried Terror, wherever they 


appeared) as Commodore in the Centurion Man of War, ac- 
companied with other Ships, began his Voyage round the World, 


which though by Diſaſters had not all the Succeſs, that might 
have been reaſonably expected; yet under this great Qomman- 
der were produced many brave and ſkilful Officers, who at pre- 
ſent do ſo much Honour to the Britiſb Navy. Of this Voyage 


the Public had for ſome Time been in Expectation of ſeeing an- 


Account compoſed under his Lordſhip's own Inſpection. , For 
this Purpoſe the Reverend Mr. Richard Walter was employed, 
as having been Chaplain aboard the Centurion for the greateſt 
Part of the Expedition. Mr. Walter had accordingly almoſt 
finiſhed his Taſk, having brought it down to his own Departure 
from Macas for England; when he propoſed to print his Work 
by Subſcription. Then Mr. Robins being recommended as A 


proper Perſon for reviewing it; on examination (notwithſtand- 


ing the Shortneſs of the Time, that could be allowed for ſuch an 
Undertaking) it was reſolved, that the whole ſhould be written 
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entirely : 
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entirely by Mr. Rabin; what Mr. Malter had done being, as 
Mr. Robins, informed me, almoſt all taken verbatim from; the 
Fournals, was to ſerve as Materials only. And upon a ſtrict 
Peruſal of both the Performances, I find Mr. Robins's to con- 
tain about as much Matter again as that of Mr. Walter's; and 
indeed the Introduction entire, with many Diſſertations in the 
Body of the Book, were compoſed by Mr. Robins, without 
having received the leaſt Hint from Mr. Walters Manuſcript; 
and what he had thence tranſcribed regarded chiefly the Wind 
and the Weather, the Currents, Courſes, Bearings, Diſtances, 
Offings, Soundings, Moorings, and the Qualities of the Ground 
th anchored on, with ſuch Particulars, as generally fill up 2 
| Sailor's Account. So this famous Voyage was compoſed in 


the Perſon of the Centurion's Chaplain by Mr. Robins in his own 
Style and Manner. Of this Mr. Robinss Friends Mr. Glaver 
and Mr. Ockenden are Witneſſes as well as myſelf, we having 
compared the printed Book with Mr. Water's Manuſcript. 

And this was at that Time no Secret, for in the Counter- 
part of an Indenture now lying before me, made between Ben- 
jamin Robins, Eſq; and John and Paul Knapton, Bookſellers, I 
find, that thoſe Bookſellers purchaſed the Copy of this Book 
from Mr. Robins as the ſole Proprietor, with no other mention 
of Mr. Malter, than a Proviſo in relation to the Subſeriptions 
he had taken. 

Thus as many of Mr. Rebins's ſmaller Pieces came abroad 
without a Name; fo this larger Volume was printed in the 
Year 1748, under that of another. But though Mr. Walter 
appears in the Frontiſpiece ; yet Mr. Robins was ſo well under- 
food here to be the principal Author, that he was univerſally 
congratulated on its Succeſs, And indeed no Production of 
this Kind evef met with a more favourable Reception from the 
Public; four large Editions were ſold off in leſs than a Twelve- 
month; and it has been tranſlated into moſt of the Languages 
of Europe ; and it ſtill ſupports its Reputation, it being, in the 

Year 1761, printed here for the ninth Time. | | 
NHlenceforward Mr. Robins had Opportunities of making far- 
ther Experiments in Gunnery, by the Favour of Lord Anſon; 
the Reſult of ſome of them is declared in ſome Diſcourſes that 


have 
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have been publiſhed, from the Author” 8 Papers, by Fames Wi 8 
n 
1 alſo not a little contributed to the Inproveinints ade in 
the Royal Obſervatory at Greemuich,” by uſing his Intereſt with the 
ſame noble Perſon to procure a ſecond Mural Quadrant, and 
other Inſtruments, whereby this Obſervatory 'is become, per- 
haps, the compleateſt of any in the World. The new Mural 
Quadrant, which was at firſt deſigned for obſerving towards the 
North, being ſtill of more exquiſite Workmanſhip than the 
former, is accommodated for Obſervations towards the South. 
This Obſervatory ſoon became famous from Mr. Flamſlead's 
Obſervations being found to be the moſt accurate of wy made 
at that Time by others. | 
Mr. Robins's Reputation being now in at ĩts full Height, | 
neither his Backwardneſs in puſhing his Fortune, that conſtant- 
ly accompanied him, nor his inflexible Honeſty, that never per- 
mitted him to approve of the unwarrantable Actions of any 
Faction, being no longer able to prevent his Preferment, he 
was offered the Choice of two very conſiderable Employments. 
The firſt was to go to Paris as one of the Commiſſaries for ad- 
juſting our Limits in Acadia; the other to be Engineer General 
to the Ca.. India Company; whoſe Forts being in a moſt ruinous 
Condition, there was wanting a very capale Perſon to put them 
into a proper Poſture of Defence. This latter he accepted, as 
it was ſuitable to his Genius, and where, he believed, he 
ſhould be able to do real Service, as not being liable to be hin- 
dered through the Suggeſtions of Deſign or Ignorance, which 
by their Boaſting and Importunity, often inſinuating themſelves 
into the Direction of public Affairs, frequently render abortive 
the beſt concerted Schemes. Kt 
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The Company's Terms were both, advantageous and beg % 


rable: There was ſettled upon him 500 J. per Aunum during his 
Life ; on Condition that he continued in their Service five Years, | 


He was alſo entruſted with the Appointment of all that were to 
be employed under him; and ſuch an Order was made for fur- 
niſhing him with what Sums of Money he 79s think neceſ- 

5 F 2 A ſary 


. This whole Life is extracted from Dr. Wil/or's honors of 
Mr. Robins prefixed to the two Volumes of his TraQs, and: We 
verbatim, except here and there a-Sentence. 
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in neither of which did they find themſelves deceived; and, inz 


tawards ca trying on the Works he und 
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paſſed on wh ike Occaſion ; 2 


deed, he acted in all Occurrences, through every Scene- of Lite, 


q v7 5 with the utmoſt Generoſity and difintereſtedneſs ;_ and never of- 


oy to. undertake uy Thing, e be was not a, * 


He dete if he had pr ROY'S, in Exglond, to have com» 
poſed a a ſecond Part of the Voyage round the World; as ap- 


pezrs from the following Letter, which Lord Anſon did Mie 
Robins the Honour to write to him on that a | 


DAR Sin, | 
When I laft jaw you 2 Te Fhegit wah * A 


yended to publiſh be ſecond Volume of my Voyage befare you'leave us; _ 


. which Jeonfoſs, I. am very ſorry fer. If you ſhould have laid afids 
| all Thoughts of” favouring the World with more. * 


Mr. Robins, replied in the politeſt Manner, That every * 


will be mah dyfuppeinted, and no one in it more then 


Bath, the 22d Your very mich Sy, 4 
1 749. . - Aweoui 


If you can tell the Time of your Departure, let me know it, © 
The above Letter was printed not without the noble Lord's 


Conſent ; ; who, being requeſted to permit, that this Teſti 
might be exhibited to the World of his Lordſhip's Efteem 100 


his Power was due to ann who had deſerved ſo well 
of the Public. 


Mr. Rebins was alſo preparing an enlarged Edition of his 


New Principles of Gunnery, and as there would have been made 


great Improvements in what was already publiſhed; fo the 
geometrical Part was intended to be added, & 'as is learnt from 
ſome Memorandums, he left behind him. From them, alſo, 
is underſtood, that he had the a arc of the Moon under Con- 
ſideration. 


, E N , | But, 
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* See a Geometrical Desert of all the rann 
this Treatiſe of Guxxzzx in our IxsTITVTIoxs from Pa 
ret to 31 38, which was drawn up ſoon after that Book was 
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But, having provided himſelf with 4 compleat FOE cho 
mical and other Inſtruments for making Obſervations and Experi- 
ments in the Indies, he departed from hence at Chriſimas in the © 
Year 1749, to the great Sorrow of all his Acquaintance. This" 

| however was, in fome Meaſure, alleviated, on Account of the 
Benefits the Public might receive from his preſent Situation in 
Life, and by the Hopes, of ſeeing him return fafe with — 
to his native Country. Not leſs ſenſibly moved was Mr. Ro- 
bins at quitting the agreeable Society of his dear Friends, to 
many of whom he had been ROE united from his firſt — 
to this Place. 14 

In the Voyage, his Ship was very near being caſt away; but - 
he arrived at the Indies on the 13th of Ful 1750. 1 

There he immediately ſet about his proper Buſineſs with” 
unwearied Diligence; and he compleatly formed Plans for Fort 
St. David and Madras. But he lived not to put theſe i in Kerns: 
tion. For the great Difference in the Climate was beyond his 
Conftitution to ſupport ; which was always delicate, though 
till then, he ſcarce ever had a Fit of Sickneſs, 

In September, 1750, he was attacked by a Fever, out of. 
which he recovered ; but about eight Months after he fell into 
a languiſhing Condition, in which State he continued to his 
Death, When he had Reaſon to believe, that was not far off, 
he expreſſed himſelf diſpleaſed the Phyſicians had not made him 
acquainted with his real Caſe ſooner, that he might have loft 
no Time in Expectation of recovering; and even then he ex- 
erted himſelf as much as poſſible in the Duty of his Office, ex- 
piring at Fort St. David the 29th'of July, 1751, with his Pen 
in his Hand, as he was drawing up, for the Company, an Ac- 
count of the Poſture of their Afairs. | — 


4 


£ 


This Account of Ar. Robins is given us by his F TO Dr. 
Wi ſon; but it is always deemed equitable to hear both Sides, 
in Caſes where very different Characters are given of the ſame 
Perſon ; for this Purpoſe the Reader is referred to the Polemical 
Tracts between Mr. Robins and Profeſſor EULER, BERNOUILII, 
and others abroad; and Dr. Jux ix, Dr. SMITH, &c. at home, 
for his unprejudiced Opinion of this Writer. 
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